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PREFATORY    NOTE. 


IN  undertaking  a  new  Life  of  Robert  Burns  in  connection  with  an  Edition  of  his  Works,  the  present 
Editor,  by  predilection  and  deliberate  choice,  as  much  as  by  necessity,  was  induced  to  confine  himself 
to  that  department  of  biography  which  had  hitherto  been  unattempted  in  relation  to  so  wonderful  an 
existence.  To  say  anything  entirely  new,  except  in  mere  details,  of  the  history  or  career  of  Burns  was 
difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  to  re-arrange,  or  classify  on  any  other  than  the  legitimate  chronological 
principle,  facts  already  notorious  to  the  world  in  connection  with  that  career,  would  have  been  super- 
fluous, and  unsatisfactory  both  to  the  reader  and  the  writer;  but  through  facts  already  known,  to 
trace  the  development  of  so  great  a  soul,  and  by  any  possible  addition  to  the  number  of  these,  or  by 
placing  them  in  any  new  light,  more  fully  to  illustrate  its  inner  life  and  ultimate  vital  relation  to 
mankind,  was  neither  impertinent  nor  unnecessary  labour.  To  such  labour  he  has  almost  exclusively 
confined  himself;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  task  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  many 
facts  hitherto  unknown,  even  documents  hitherto  unpublished,  and,  at  the  last  moment,  an  original 
Likeness,  of  strange  and  solemn  beauty,  and  of  the  rarest  fidelity,  hitherto  unseen;  which  have 
contributed  in  a  sort  of  providential  way  to  illuminate  and  complete  the  outline. 

In  editing  works  which  have  been  so  often  presented  to  the  world,  nothing  very  novel  could  be 
attempted.  The  Editor's  chief  concern,  therefore,  has  been  to  adhere  as  far  as  possible  to  the  Author's 
own  arrangement  when  in  the  fulness  of  his  manhood,  and  to  the  order  of  time  where  clearly  estab- 
lished, in  those  portions  which  were  either  neglected  by  him  then,  or  recovered  only  after  his  decease. 
In  correcting  or  restoring  the  Text,  the  utmost  care  has  been  exercised  to  obtain  the  truest,  by  com- 
paring the  original  with  the  best  succeeding  editions;  and  in  the  Notes,  besides  the  repetition  of 
interesting  facts  and  dates  already  known,  the  Editor  has  not  only  made  several  original  additions 
in  this  department,  but  has  adopted  a  system  of  commentary  both  critical  and  moral,  such  as  he 
believes  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  grand  essential  character  of  the  works  themselves. 

Details  of  life,  which  could  not  with  propriety  be  introduced  in  such  a  biography  as  that  which  he 
proposed,  have  been  reserved  for  insertion  in  their  proper  places  in  the  Correspondence ;  and  a  large 
mass  of  new,  characteristic,  and  unquestionable  memoranda  from  the  contemporaries  of  the  Poet 
himself,  or  from  their  children,  with  other  matters  of  importance  or  of  curiosity,  has  been  arranged 
under  suitable  heads  in  an  Appendix,  to  which  the  reader  will  find  sufficiently  distinct  references  in 
the  course  of  the  Biography  or  of  the  Works.  The  place  thus  chosen  for  these  extra-biographical 
details  has  been  kept  as  far  in  rear  as  possible,  that  all  and  every  fact  which  may  be  discovered  or 
authenticated,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  may  obtain  insertion  there,  if.  of  importance  sufficient 
to  justify  its  publication. 
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LIFE     OF    BURNS: 


IN    FOUR    PARTS. 


BY    P.    HATELY    WADDELL. 


PART  FIRST:      MORNING — ON  THE  SOIL. 

PART  SECOND:   MID-DAY — ABOVE  THE  SOIL. 

PART  THIRD:     GLOAMING — RETURN  TO  THE  SOIL. 

PART  FOURTH:  NIGHT,  AND  AFTER-NIGHT — UNDERNEATH  AND  BEYOND  THE  Son,. 


"  Je  puis  faire  des  Nobles  quand  je  veux,  et  meme  de  tres-grands  Seigneurs; 
Dieu  seul  peut  faire  un  Homme  comme  celui  que  nous  allons  perdre." 

Francis  I.  to  his  Courtiers,  at  Death-led  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 


"A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquis,  duke,  an'  a'  that; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might; 
Quid  faith,  he  maunna  fa'  that ! " 


w^ 


vN  day,  the  thirtieth  of  October,  1773,  the  day  before  All-Hallow's  Eve,  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  lexicographer,  essayist,  and  poet,  having  accomplished  his  celebrated  tour 
of  the  Hebrides,  was  introduced  by  his  guide  Mr.  Boswell,  with  suitable  ceremonious 
flourish,  into  the  county  of  Ayr.  In  the  city  of  Glasgow,  the  distinguished  itinerant 
had  been  respectfully  waited  on  by  Professors  Reid  and  Anderson  of  the  University 
there — themselves  men  of  very  considerable  note — who,  however,  "did  not  venture  to 
expose  themselves  much  to  the  battery  of  cannon  which  they  knew  might  play  upon 
them;"  also  by  "the  two  Messieurs  Foulis,  the  Elzevirs  of  that  city  (it  might  have 
been  said,  of  Britain),  who,  instead  of  listening  to  the  dictates  of  the  sage,  had  teized 
him  with  questions  and  doubtful  disputations" — possibly  about  their  own  world- 
famous  editions  of  the  classics,  of  which  the  Doctor  would  be  loath  to  hear.  Escaped 
from  which  perils,  the  illustrious  travellers  "  set  out  for  Ayrshire,"  by  way  of  Loudon,  of  Eglintoun, 
and  of  Dundonald,  as  it  seems.  In  this  region,  at  intervals,  they  paid  their  dutiful  and  admiring 
respects  to  certain  noble  and  distinguished  dowager  ladies:  one  of  whom,  Countess  of  Loudon, 
"in  her  ninety-fifth  year,  had  all  her  faculties  unimpaired,"  which  was  "a  very  cheering  sight  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  an  extraordinary  desire  for  long  life ; "  and  the  other,  Countess  of  Eglintoun, 
in  her  eighty-fifth  year,  whose  "figure  was  majestick,  her  manners  high-bred,  her  reading  extensive, 
and  her  conversation  elegant,  had  been  the  admiration  of  the  gay  circles  of  life,  and  the  patroness  of 
poets" — of  Allan  Ramsay,  to  wit:  two  admirable  specimens,  these  ladies  both,  of  Scottish  female 
aristocracy.  "Dr.  Johnson  was  delighted  with  his  reception  here."  On  the  31st,  which  was  a 
"Sunday,"  the  gentlemen  had  "reposed  in  tranquillity"  at  Treesbanks;  where  society  worthy  of 
the  Doctor  was  hoped  for  in  the  company  of  Sir  John  Cunninghame  of  Caprington,  "  a  very  distin- 
guished scholar,  who  wrote  Latin  with  great  elegance,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  read  Homel- 
and Ariosto  through,  every  year."  In  this  reasonable  hope,  however,  the  party  was  disappointed: 
Sir  John  could  not  appear.  They  journeyed  onwards,  therefore,  and  on  the  second  day  there- 
after were  received  in  solemn  hospitable  state  by  old  Judge  Auchinleck,  at  the  hereditary  seat 
of  the  Boswells.  It  was  "  before  dinner."  "  Our  first  day  went  off  very  smoothly,"  says  James. 
"My  father  showed  Dr.  Johnson  his  library,  which,  in  curious  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classicks,  was  not  excelled  by  any  private  collection  in  Great  Britain."  The  Judge,  it  appears,  "  had 
studied  at  Ley  den,  and  been  very  intimate  with  the  Gronovii,  and  other  learned  men  there.  He 
was  a  sound  scholar;  and,  in  particular,  had  collated  manuscripts  and  different  editions  of  Anacreon 
and  others  of  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  with  great  care :  so  that  my  friend  and  he  had  much  matter 
for  conversation,  without  touching  on  the  fatal  topicks  of  difference."  The  weather  in  the  mean- 
time, however,  had  been  decidedly  unpropitious,  cold  and  rairfy;  for  three  days,  exceedingly  so. 
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"Wednesday,  3rd  November.  It  rained  all  day,  and  gave  Dr.  Johnson  an  impression  of  that  incom- 
modiousness  of  climate  in  the  west,  of  which  he  has  taken  notice  in  his  '  Journey.' "  Time,  therefore, 
at  Auchinleck,  notwithstanding  the  attractions  of  his  Lordship's  library  and  the  annotated  copies  of 
Anacreon,  seems  to  have  passed  with  doubtful  civility  on  the  Doctor's  part,  and  with  much  endurance 
manifestly  among  the  good  folks  there ;  in  suppressed  ill-humour,  with  occasional  political  bickerings, 
and  in  foolish  discussions  foolishly  settled,  then  or  then-abouts,  as  to  "  Whether  a  people  who  lived 
entirely  on  oatmeal  could  be  other  than  barbarians?"  Amusement  out  of  doors  was  finally  attempted; 
but  the  Lugar  water,  among  its  muirs  and  mosses,  was  still  unknown  to  fame,  except  for  the 
"  ancestral  residence  of  our  friends  the  Boswells,"  or  the  retreat  it  had  afforded  among  its  rocks  and 
caves  to  famished  Covenanters  and  rebellious  Whigs — the  very  topics  so  fatal  to  harmony  that  had 
been  prohibited  indoors !  James,  we  may  conclude,  had  an  unhappy  handful.* 

During  these  self-same  autumnal  months,  in  which  the  illustrious  Doctor  had  been  growling 
toleration  all  over  Scotland,  at  the  only  people  whose  general  education  and  intelligence  at  that 
time  qualified  them  to  appreciate  his  own  intellectual  greatness,  and  whose  superior  good  sense  and 
generosity  combined  to  honour  and  entertain  him;  a  youth,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  with  great 
lustrous  eyes  and  manly  muscular  development,  but  subject  to  periodical  fits  of  oppressive  melancholy, 
and  just  beginning  to  be  transported  with  the  first  access  of  love,  was  finishing  his  scanty  education 
by  a  grand  summer  session  of  three  weeks  at  the  grammar  school  of  Ayr,  within  a  few  miles  of  said 
"ancestral  residence;"  two  weeks  for  revising  English — listen  well,  0  shades  of  Westminster! — and 
one  for  the  acquisition  of  French.  But  "  day  and  night,  in  school,  at  all  meals,  in  all  walks,"  says  his 
teacher,  "  he  was  with  me,"  reading  or  revising  and  listening,  as  the  case  might  be,  "  that  he  might  be 
the  better  able  to  instruct  his  brothers  and  sisters  at  home."  Whilst  the  Doctor  approaches  Ayrshire, 
with  exulting  Boswell  in  his  train,  this  child  returns  finally  from  school,  to  reap  almost  single-handed 
his  father's  petty  harvest-fields;  and  on  these  express  November  Halloween  days,  which  "gave 
Dr.  Johnson  such  an  impression  of  the  incommodiousness  of  the  climate,"  the  boy's  '  weary  flingin-tree' 
might  be  heard  in  the  barn  at  Mount  Oliphant,  knocking  all  that  could  be  found  of  human  victual 
from  the  modest  sheaves.  In  the  household  of  which  he  then,  and  for  many  a  day  afterwards,  was 
the  prop  and  glory — eldest  son  and  only  servant, — and  where  no  other  law  but  the  aggregate  authority 
of  filial  reverence,  fraternal  love,  dutiful  frugality,  heroic  patience,  and  Christ-like  self-sacrifice  was 
known,  milk  and  oatmeal  were  almost  the  sole  elements  of  life.  Less  animal  food  was  probably  used 
in  that  family  in  three  or  four  years  together,  than  the  *  Rambler'  and  his  friends  might  consume  at  a 
single  sitting — butcher  meat  being  a  luxury  absolutely  foreign  to  their  table  during  all  that  period. 
Yet  in  some  dozen  years  thereafter — years  as  long  as  sorrow  and  fatigue  could  make  them,  and 
shortened  only  by  love,  by  reading,  or  by  music — this  same  lad,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  manhood, 
with  scarcely  a  letter  of  introduction,  or  a  single  preparatory  accent  but  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
shall  be  received  in  Edinburgh  with  an  ovation  of  love  and  wonder  beyond  anything  Dr.  Johnson  ever 
saw;  and,  in  less  than  a  century  from  that  date,  his  name  shall  be  lifted  with  hosannas  of  gratitude 
beyond  the  clouds  by  half  the  civilised  world — Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Boswell  where  they  are,  at  their 
own  appropriate  level.  How  poor  a  judge  of  human  intellect  after  all,  in  kindred  masses,  was  this 
boasted  Hercules  of  letters ;  and  how  difficult,  with  all  the  sorrows  of  his  own  youth,  to  instruct  him 
in  the  first  principles  of  respect  and  charity  for  his  fellow-men. 

Of  the  heads  of  this  household  of  labourers  and  lovers,  few  words  shall  here  suffice.  William 
Burness,  Burnes,  ultimately  Burns  (remotely,  it  is  alleged  by  some,  Campbell),  was  a  northern  man 
from  the  region  of  Montrose;  erroneously,  suspected  of  Jacobite  predilections;  of  non-resistant 
principles  in  religion,  it  was  thought  by  some,  more  likely ;  of  the  purest  morality,  of  the  sternest 
integrity,  beyond  doubt ;  a  man  of  strong  will  and  stronger  silent  sympathies ;  of  parental  solicitude 
and  love  to  a  degree  that  bordered  on  sorrowful  distraction,  and  seemed  to  gender  a  sort  of  question- 

*  Boswell's  '  Tour,'  under  dates. 
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able  awe  in  the  heart  of  his  first-born  illustrious  child,  by  whom  in  writing  he  was  addressed  as 
"  Honoured  Sir,"  and  in  speech  most  probably  also  by  the  latter  epithet;  a  man  of  reading,  of  acquire- 
ments, of  capacity  beyond  thousands  in  his  sphere ;  a  man  of  presence  also,  with  decided  features,  the 
upper  lip  especially  being  indicative  of  severe  resolution :  he,  and  Agnes  Brown,  of  the  daughters  of 
that  western  Ayrshire  land,  a  woman  with  the  loftiest  sense  of  female  dignity  in  her  bosom,  and  in 
that  respect  not  a  whit  behind  the  stateliest  countess  in  the  region;  a  Avoman  who  adored  this 
husband,  who  could  listen  with  pleasure  to  no  speech  but  his,  and  who  had  a  fund  of  traditionary 
words  and  music  of  her  own  also,  to  instruct  or  inspire  her  children:  these,  the  heads  of  this 
household,  had  been  solemnly  "married  together,  15th  December,  1757" — he  then  in  his  thirty- 
seventh,  she  in  her  twenty-sixth  year.  Of  Agnes  it  is  further  said,  that  although  not  tall,  and  rather 
slightly  made,  she  was  of  commanding  aspect  for  her  stature,  and  presented  the  striking  anomaly 
of  rich  red  hair  with  deep  dark  eyes — the  hair,  in  declining  years,  becoming  at  last  as  white  as  snow — 
a  contrast  which,  in  her  youth,  might  have  foreshadowed  the  combination  of  strange  enough 
conflicting  elements  in  some  of  her  children.  The  great  dark  eyes  at  least,  brimful  of  eloquence  and 
pity,  and  the  passion  that  was  secretly  interwoven  like  electricity  with  the  shining  hair,  and  that 
flowed  out  silently  around  her  from  every  glistening  tip,  were  destined  undoubtedly  to  be  the  heritage 
of  her  first-born.  Robert  Burns,  in  fact,  very  strongly  resembled  this  mother. 

On  his  way  from  the  north,  William's  occupation — first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
subsequently  at  Fail-lie  House  *  in  the  west,  and  finally  still  farther  to  the  south  and  west,  by  the  river 
Doon  there — had  been  that  of  a  gardener.  Dissatisfied  apparently  with  dependent  labour,  or  hoping 
with  affectionate  help  from  Agnes  to  make  it  better  by  and  by,  he  had  embarked  (in  the  spring, 
we  may  suppose,  of  this  his  marriage  year)  on  a  leasehold  venture  of  his  own,  on  some  six  or  seven 
acres  of  garden  ground  a  little  nearer  Ayr;  on  which  slight  possession,  during  intervals  of  husbandly, 
he  erected  with  his  own  hands,  for  himself  and  his  elected  bride,  in  conformity  with  their  modest 
holding,  the  Cottage  to  which  thousands  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  since  thronged.  Waste 
ruble  had  he  for  stones,  slime  also  had  he  for  mortar;  rude  oaken  'rungs'  for  rafters,  and  straw  for 
covering,  to  the  house  whose  chimney-tops  and  lintels,  without  offending  God,  have  at  last  reached  to 
heaven.  A  'but'  or  kitchen  end,  to  the  left,  for  the  unborn  prospective  progeny  made  he,  with 
prayerful  heart  and  nervous  hand,  within  this  domicile;  and  a  'ben'  for  better  folks,  if  better  were,  to 
the  right  beyond;  with  an  'awmrie'  or  partition  press  between,  facing  the  door,  and  a  bedstead — 
partition  also — in  the  kitchen  end,  facing  the  fire :  where  men  now  stand  with  uncovered  heads 
to  worship,  and  women,  with  unspoken  pride,  still  hope  and  wonder.  Such  was  this  husband-like 
work  of  the  peasant  bridegroom's  hand,  sanctified  in  its  progress,  doubtless,  by  an  occasional 
approving  glance  from  Agnes,  on  some  unexpected,  thieveless  errand  of  her  own  to  the  town  of  Ayr : 
this  resting-place  of  labour,  and  humble  sanctuary  of  love;  where  life  from  the  soil  was  yet  to  be 
patiently  waited  for,  to  which  sunlight  in  the  meantime  and  music  from  the  atmosphere,  through  the 
open  door  and  stinted  casements,  might  wander  in.  Between  this  cottage  and  the  sea  lay  William's 
garden  ground,  and  beyond  that,  the  old  highway  from  Ayr  to  the  southern  bounds  of  the  county ; 
from  which  beggars,  unquestionably,  with  their  quaint  poetical  memoranda,  and  chapmen  with  their 
printed  sheets  of  '  excellent  new  songs,'  on  their  way  to  Maybole  and  the  surrounding  villages,  would 
by  and  by  turn  aside  to  retail  and  talk.  A  little  to  the  south  stood  the  ruins  of  Kirk  Alloway,  and  the 
since-immortal  Roman  arch  across  the  Doon ;  to  the  north,  within  a  mile  or  two,  the  old  towers  and 
gable-ends  and  barns  of  Ayr,  with  at  least  the  'Auld  Brig'  then  visible;  and  everywhere  around  lay 
woods — not  deep,  but  varied  and  beautiful — shrouding  picturesque  mansions  and  separating  fruitful 
fields.  Here,  for  a  brief  while,  William  wrought  independently;  but  market-gardening  for  the  town  of 
Ayr,  where  everybody  had  some  garden  of  his  own,  was  not  likely  to  be  remunerative.  The 
speculation,  in  fact,  would  prove  a  failure.  Whereupon  Agnes  begins  a  dairy,  and  William  with  his 

•  Remotely  the  residence  of  Lady  Wardlaw's  immortal  Hardyknute,  at  the  battle  of  L?rgs. 
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spade  returns  again,  upon  earnest  solicitation,  to  toil  at  the  behest  of  others  in  the  neighbourhood — a 
disappointment  vexatious  enough,  we  may  well  imagine,  to  the  newly  married,  hopeful  pair.  But 
love,  courage,  and  a  family  atone  for  all.  Resident  still  at  the  Cottage,  he  officiated  now  as  gardener 
and  superintendent  for  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Doonholm,  on  whose  estate  for  several  years  he  occupied  that 
responsible  position.  By  the  liberality  and  good  offices  otherwise  of  this  gentleman,  to  whom  he 
seems  to  have  been  much  endeared,  he  was  enabled  to  enter,  in  1766,  on  the  lease  of  Mount  Ohphant, 
a  farm  of  about  seventy  acres,  and  at  the  Whitsunday  term  of  that  year  removed  his  household 
thither.  Mount  Oliphant,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east,  was  on  higher,  colder,  and  thinner  soil  than 
where  the  Cottage  lay.  No  intelligence  or  industry  of  his,  no  self-denial  and  frugality  by  Agnes,  or 
toil  by  his  sons,  could  wring  rent  and  subsistence  out  of  it.  It  was  accordingly  resigned.  In  1777  he 
journeyed  again  more  to  the  eastward,  with  larger  household  now,  but  still  in  difficulty  and  with  very 
scanty  means — with  a  mischievous  balance,  in  fact,  of  debt,  by  and  by  to  account  for.  This  '  flitting,' 
now  at  the  distance  of  a  century,  one  can  almost  yet  descry.  Best  tables,  chairs,  and  presses  piled  care- 
fully aloft  on  all  available  'carts  or  cars'  about  the  steading;  friendly  neighbours  assisting  with  horses 
and  gear;  Agnes  and  the  'weans'  securely  nestled  among  bedding  and  straw;  Robert  or  his  father 
at  the  horse's  head,  solemn;  and  Gilbert  with  'Luath'  at  his  heels  contemplative,  like  the  forerunners 
of  the  patriarch,  in  charge  of  the  'beiss'  before.  Thus  marshalled  in  succession,  they  take  leave  of 
Mount  Oliphant  in  the  morning — a  blossom  or  two  torn  off  from  the  old  crabtree  in  the  close  (still 
flourishing  there)  for  a  keepsake,  as  they  go ;  and  pitch,  after  noon,  at  Lochlea,  in  the  parish  of  Tar- 
bolton — the  crabtree  blossom  in  the  meantime  faded,  or  picked  to  pieces  by  the  children  on  the  way. 
Lochlea  was  a  farm  twice  as  large  as  Mount  Oliphant,  in  a  richer  and  pleasanter  neighbourhood, 
with  scenery  and  associations  all  superior — for  Robert,  in  some  respects  at  least,  we  may  imagine, 
immensely  so;  although  the  sea-view  from  Mount  Oliphant,  with  its  glittering  headlands,  greenwoods, 
and  old  towers  in  the  foreground,  and  cloudy  peaks  or  sow-back  ridge  of  Arran  in  the  distance,  with 
blue  Clyde-frith  between,  could  not  be  surpassed  in  Ayrshire,  and  must  have  been  an  exhaustless  feast 
of  colour  and  of  form  for  Ms  eyes.  Close  by  this  new  residence,  at  all  events,  lay  the  old  mansion  of 
Coilsfield,  among  its  woods  and  streams,  soon  to  be  made  immortal  by  another  name ;  and  Auchinleck 
conspicuous,  where  Johnson  dined;  and  Ballochmyle  and  Barskimming  accessible,  with  Peden  the 
prophet's  cave,  interesting  for  ever,  among  the  picturesque  rocks  of  the  Ayr ;  and  the  sea-view  itself 
enlarged,  not  much  altered  or  impaired,  besides.  Otherwise  possibly,  as  a  settlement  for  the  family, 
this  place  was  not  much  more  desirable  than  the  other.  Here,  certainly,  misunderstanding  and 
confusion,  ruinous  to  William,  speedily  ensued  between  himself  and  the  landlord.  The  Cottage  mean- 
while, with  its  surrounding  garden-acres,  had  been  disposed  of  to  the  Corporation  of  Shoemakers  in 
Ayr,  for  no  great  sum;  and  in  a  few  years  more,  the  crisis,  begun  at  Mount  Oliphant,  becomes 
inevitable  at  Lochlea.  To  the  old  neighbourhood,  however,  of  his  early  toil  and  love  and  bride- 
bringing,  does  William  Burness,  just  before  that  crisis  can  be  known,  return :  not  full  of  years,  but  of 
labour  and  sorrow  ended;  no  longer  with  the  implements  of  garden-craft  or  husbandry  uplifted 
triumphant  in  his  hands,  but  motionless  and  discharged  for  ever  now,  in  the  spring  of  his  sixty-fourth 
year;  shrouded  under  modest  mortcloth,  and  borne  along  in  most  strange  antique  fashion,*  returns 
unconscious  by  the  old  orchard,  and  in  sight  of  the  old  cottage — Robert  and  the  rest  who  were  born 
there,  or  at  Mount  Oliphant,  following  silent ;  with  miscellaneous,  irregular  cortege  on  horseback,  of 
rude  but  friendly  and  very  capable  men,  assembled  from  the  surrounding  country-side,  and  equally 
inclined  for  funeral  or  for  fair;  to  be  laid  by  them,  in  their  unceremonious  fashion,  on  sleep  in  the 
gateway  of  the  old  churchyard,  unnoted  then,  but  with  epitaph  and  commemorative  picture-words 
by  and  by  on  his  tombstone,  that  shall  survive  for  ages  after  him.  Agnes,  who  outlived  both  husband 
and  son,  died  and  was  buried  elsewhere,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 

*  "  The  coffin  was,  according  to  an  old  fashion,  arranged  between  two  hearing  horses  placed  one  before  another,  and  thus,  followed  by  relations  and 
neighbours  on  horseback,  it  was  carried  to  Alloway  Kirkyard." — Chambers. 
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It  was  of  two  such,  parents,  thus  briefly  signalised  —  in  many  respects  a  lofty  and  remarkable  pair  ; 
it  was  of  such  a  mother  above  all,  then  in  her  twenty-seventh  year,  and  doubtless  to  her  glad  relief, 
that  Robert  Burns  was  born,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1759  :  storms  from  the  Atlantic  that  night 
prevailing,  in  which  the  gable  of  the  new,  half-seasoned,  clay-built  tenement  gave  way.*  Mother  and 
child,  for  comfort  and  safety,  were  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  some  neighbour's  dwelling.  Joy  and 
merriment,  we  may  believe,  as  well  as  bustle  and  anxiety,  would  abound  on  the  occasion,  and  many 
sage  auguries  by  wise  women  of  the  district  would  be  made  on  the  future  of  this  boy  ;  the  pleasantest 
of  which  Agnes,  with  new-sprung  maternal  faith  and  hope,  would  thankfully  treasure  in  her  bosom. 
This  son  of  hers,  expelled  by  hurricanes  from  his  cradle  —  why  should  not  his  destiny  also  be  great,  if 
not  godlike?  In  September  of  the  following  year,  Gilbert  was  born;  and  the  rest,  sisters  and  brothers, 
at  corresponding  intervals  thereafter,  here  or  at  Mount  Oliphant,  appeared.  With  prophetic  anticipa- 
tion, it  is  said,  concerning  the  eldest  son,  and  with  exemplary  parental  solicitude  for  the  highest 
wellbeing  of  them  all,  William,  in  conjunction  with  friendly  neighbours  similarly  situated,  established 
the  means  of  education  for  his  family  in  this  remote  rural  region  as  long  as  they  remained  there,  and 
when  they  removed  to  Mount  Oliphant,  became  their  instructor  himself.  In  Mr.  Murdoch's  opinion 
(almost  the  only  professional  teacher,  then  or  afterwards,  they  ever  had,  and  to  whose  affectionate 
services  Robert  himself  was  supremely  indebted)  Gilbert,  of  the  two  brothers,  was  the  lad  that  had 
mirth  and  music  in  him.  Robert,  on  the  contrary,  was  grave,  contemplative,  and  serious  in  his 
happiest  hours.  His  countenance  itself  was  grave,  his  ear  remarkably  dull,  his  voice  untunable  ;  with 
no  melody  of  any  kind,  it  appears,  as  yet  perceptible  in  him  —  "awkward  and  ungainly"  are  his  own 
words  on  the  same  subject  ;  but  with  occasional  terrible  flashes,  that  shook  his  whole  boyish  frame,  of 
fiercest  sympathetic  rage  against  all  injustice,  real  or  imaginary,  when  least  expected.  This  also 
is  on  record  concerning  him  in  childhood,  and  more  than  explains  all  the  gravity  and  silence  of  that 
apparently  speechless  period.  The  germ  of  divine  melancholy,  in  fact,  was  already  discernible  here  — 
that  mystic  drop  in  the  Arabian  fisherman's  sea-found  bottle,  that  should  swell  at  last  to  inspiration 
like  the  clouds,  or  overflow  in  madness  like  destructive  torrents.  The  child  himself  one  cannot  help 
observing  now,  incapable  as  yet  of  any  musical  articulation,  yet  longing  to  be  heard  —  seated  by  the 
wintry  window  pane  alone,  or  in  the  orchard  at  the  cottage  gable  in  summer  sunshine,  or  by  the 
sheltering  wood-side  solitary  in  storms,  bending  forward  as  he  sits  or  walks,  oppressed  under  heavy 
headaches;  musing  dumb  on  the  surrounding  world  with  its  impenetrable  sense,  and  catching  its 
profoundest  music  too,  a-very  far  off,  from  tingling  depths  within  him,  which  neither  Gilbert  nor  the 
good  Murdoch  could  ever  hope  to  sound:  or  when  the  fit  was  off,  devouring  greedily  the  brief 
suggestive  printed  page  with  meditative  smile  —  How  printed  words  in  such  and  such  relations  to 
one  another,  stirring  such  passions  in  his  breast,  awakening  such  reveries  in  his  brain,  stimulating 
already  to  such  daring  secret  rivalries  —  spontaneously,  or  by  the  help  of  man,  came  there  at  all  1  To 
what  limits  by  and  by  his  own  soul  shall  expand  ?  With  what  lustre  and  harmony  it  shall  fill  this 
world  of  letters,  books,  and  men  ?  —  being  as  yet,  for  himself  and  us,  among  its  strangest  problems. 
Let  us  look  narrowly,  reverentially  for  a  moment,  believing  reader,  into  all  this.  William  Burness 
the  stern,  taciturn,  God-fearing  man,  and  Agnes  Brown  the  pure-hearted,  truthful,  loving  woman,, 
with  the  rich  red  hair  and  great  dark  eyes,  have  begotten  a  miracle;  have  become  earthly 
co-editors  for  the  Avorld  of  a  divinely-illuminated  offspring.  Is  it  not  so  ?  There  can  be  no  long-er 
room  for  any  reasonable  doubt  upon  this  subject.  The  finger  of  God  is  here.  The  simple-hearted 
Murdoch  at  last,  with  affectionate  admiration,  begins  to  be  aware  of  this.  William  himself, 
according  to  tradition,  already  sees  it,  already  knows  it;  and  in  whispers  loud  enough  for  the 
mother  to  hear  (as  if  she  knew  it  not!)  reiterates  in  his  decisive  way,  concerning  this  boy,  that 
miraculous  unfoldings  shall  yet  come  out  of  him.  It  was  even  so.  Instincts  Like  these  in  humble 
souls,  from  the  mother  and  the  night-watchers  at  Bethlehem  downwards,  are  whispers  from  the 

•  Note  on  "  Lad  was  born  in  Kyle." 
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invisible  Shrine — infallible,  eternal.  The  Prophet  of  the  People,  in  short;  the  People's  King,  had 
been  born  at  Alloway. 

Not  all  William's  care  and  anxiety,  however,  can  save  this  child  from  sorrow.  From  boyhood 
onward,  he  must  toil  and  suffer.  The  headaches,  for  long  incurable,  yield  at  last  in  after  life  only  to 
palpitations  of  the  heart ;  and  the  peasant-stoop,  that  mark  unmistakable  of  toil,  becomes  inveterate. 
But  there  is  golden  fire  for  him  in  every  furrow,  incense  from  God  in  every  breeze,  and  mysteries  of 
revelation  in  every  blade  of  corn.  To  him  surely  the  great  Teacher  said  not  in  vain,  by  word  or 
spirit,  "Behold  the  lilies  how  they  grow!"  Education  comes  at  intervals  for  him,  at  Alloway  or  at 
Ayr;  from  Mr.  Murdoch,  admirable  man,  from  his  father,  and  from  himself:  labour  and  sorrow  come 
everywhere  and  always.  But  his  constitution  is  good  and  his  spirit  indomitable :  he  sings  inwardly, 
and  sweetens  or  conquers  it  all.  In  1773,  as  we  have  seen,  he  returns  from  Ayr  to  Mount  Oliphaiit 
for  good,  in  his  fifteenth  summer,  with  a  fortnight's  English  in  hand,  with  a  week's  French;  but  inured 
already  to  the  fatigues  and  triumphs  of  a  full-grown  man :  returns  to  be  servant,  tutor,  and  student  in 
the  humble  home.  Three  or  four  years  afterwards,  for  a  few  months,  he  attempts  mathematics  after  a 
fashion — the  study  of  mensuration,  navigation,  or  the  like — at  the  parish  school  of  Kirkoswald,  with 
some  local  celebrity  in  that  department  there,  residing  in  the  meantime  with  an  uncle  of  his  own,  his 
mother's  brother,  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  a  love-beam  at  noonday  glancing  on  his  quadrant — some 
angel  seen  walking  in  a  garden,  whilst  he  takes  the  altitude  of  the  sun ;  this,  with  occasional  merry- 
makings on  the  Camck  shore  (where  the  groundwork  of  '  Halloween,'  of  '  Tarn  o'  Shanter'  also,  was 
laid)  put  an  end  to  the  anomalous  enterprise.  This  sole  opportunity  of  higher  learning,  with  a  season 
at  some  dancing-school  "to  improve  his  manners" — his  father  apparently  adverse  on  that  point — 
completes  the  circle  of  his  accomplishments  and  of  his  lore.1 

It  is  in  this  same  country  side,  then,  within  very  definite  boundaries ;  between  Turnberry  Castle 
and  the  town  of  Ayr,  with  what  of  sea-view,  sublime  and  varied,  appertains ;  with  such  like  scant 
advantages  from  schools  or  teachers,  but  in  such  fertile  discipline  of  sorrow  and  love ;  that  the  origin 
of  his  inspiration,  and  involuntary  awakening  of  his  dormant  powers,  must  be  sought  for  and  seen. 
Profoundly  sympathetic  inquirers  into  the  higher  mystery  of  his  life  itself  may,  with  reason  perhaps, 
decline  to  look  much  farther  for  the  solution  of  that  enigma.  It  is  already  recognisable  here — in  this 
coincidence  of  constitution  with  the  soil ;  in  the  blood  he  inherited,  in  the  atmosphere  he  inhaled,  in 
the  very  earth  he  trod,  in  everything  he  heard  and  saw ;  with  the  little  leaven  of  education,  and 
diviner  yeast  of  love,  that  stimulated  and  seasoned  all.  Tliis  cake  of  the  Lord's  baking,  with  the 
glowing  heart  and  turned  on  the  glowing  embers  of  perpetual  passion,  was  itself  to  stimulate  and 
refresh  the  land.  It  is  not  in  every  century,  doubtless,  nor  in  every  cottage,  that  such  a  phenomenon 
of  incarnation  and  the  elixir  of  a  nation's  life  appears ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  real,  or  glorious, 
when  it  does  appear,  and  is  all  the  more  devoutly  to  be  considered  in  proportion  to  its  rare  complete- 
ness. Let  it  once  be  so  recognised,  then  all  offence,  all  concern  about  inevitable  contradictions, 
contradictions  themselves  in  the  progress  of  such  a  miracle,  will  disappear. 

The  secret  of  his  life,  then,  is  before  us,  but  not  alone:  the  details  of  development  are  before 
us  also.  Through  these  thin,  not  deep,  but  quiet  woodland  shades,  which  added  no  doubt  their  own 
interpretation  to  every  sound,  four  distinct  and  distinguishable  voices  had  already  penetrated,  and 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  intellectual  manhood  in  the  boy,  had  been  echoing  in  his  ear.  One  of  these, 
and  the  oldest,  was  that  far-off,  mysterious,  solemn  rock-music  of  the  Prophets,  reproduced  and 
circulated  with  reverent  rehearsal  on  his  father's  hearth,  with  which  from  childhood  he  must  have 
been  familiar  and  evermore  enraptured.  The  next  at  school,  from  some  tattered  collection  possibly, 
might  first  be  heard,  most  unlike  and  unworthy  of  such  association;  shallow,  sharp,  and  polished,  with 
stilted  stops  and  methodical  periods — from  Pope,  from  Addison,  from  Swift,  from  Steele;  late-born 
ard  conventional  the  whole  of  it,  yet  with  strange  fascination  for  him,  the  conscious  youthful  aspirant 

1  Gossip,  corrected. 
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for  literary  distinction  in  the  district.  With  these,  the  grander  and  the  graver  speech  of  Milton  and  of 
Shakspear  was  occasionally  heard,  distinctly,  but  in  fragments  and  travestied  quotations  for  the  time. 
The  third,  more  like  his  own,  yet  how  inferior;  native,  and  from  the  capital  city  of  his  native  land; 
rythmical  arid  varied  beyond  anything  heard  in  Scotland  for  at  least  a  hundred  years,  came  with 
highest  commendations  of  the  world — a  world  gross,  and  grossly  pleased — from  Allan  Ramsay:  and 
superadded  to  all  these  at  happy  intervals,  on  winter  evenings  by  the  '  ingle-lowe,'  or  in  sultry  sun- 
shine by  the  moss  *  dykeside,'  the  fragmentary  but  harmonious  lilt  of  soul-stirring  melodies  and  ballad 
songs,  and  epitomised  national  epics  of  the  dim  and  undistinguishable  past.  By  these,  alternately  or 
together,  we*e  the  woods  of  Ayrshire  penetrated,  filled  for  him.  They  were  recognisable,  the  best  of 
them,  in  the  common  drift  of  the  people's  converse,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  atmosphere  of  aristocratic 
life,  and  in  occasional  'lown'  pauses  in  the  'sough'  of  labour  reached  his  soul. 

That  the  Bible  and  Spectator,  even  by  snatches  or  in  the  shape  of  an  odd  volume,  should  then  be 
found  together  in  a  school-going  peasant's  hand  in  the  wilds  of  Ayrshire,  may  seem  strange  to  some ; 
but  with  "Homer  and  Ariosto  every  year"  at  Caprington,  and  with  curious  "annotated  editions 
of  Anacreon  and  other  Greek  lyrick  poets"  for  amusement  at  Auchinleck,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be 
wondered  at  after  all.  Besides,  Ramsay  laments  pathetically  the  death  both  of  Addison  and  Prior, 
which  must  have  been  understood  so  far  by  the  people;  and  the  'Rambler'  himself,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  these  very  years  was  a  visitor  in  the  neighbourhood.  No  mention  of  him,  it  is  true,  occurs  any- 
where in  our  documents  of  the  period,  although  his  visit  to  St.  Andrew's  had  been  signalised 
sufficiently,  and  not  with  much  ceremony,  by  Ferguson ;  but  Boswell's  own  faculty  of  talk  was  by  no 
means  unknown  to  Burns,  as  reference  to  that  gift  of  his  by  the  poet  in  his  earliest  edition  implies; 
and  the  Countess's  patronage  of  Ramsay  must  have  been  notorious  to  them  all.  As  for  the  singing- 
women  and  their  scholars,  or  the  pedlar  and  the  beggar  as  they  strolled  along,  with  wonders  in  their 
knapsacks  and  stranger  wonders  in  their  tongues,  these  might  be  heard  crooning  and  lilting,  or 
reciting  with  the  credit  and  authority  of  oracles,  on  every  cottage  floor.  Nor  were  their  themes  by 
any  means  vulgar,  monotonous,  or  scanty.  By  such  reciters  the  rarest  fragments  of  pathetic  poetry, 
even  the  most  recent  at  the  time, '  Hermits  of  the  Dale,'  &c.,  as  well  as  '  Johnny  Faas'  and  '  Gilderoys,' 
found  their  way  into  the  very  heart  of  solitudes,  where,  in  a  regular  printed  form,  they  could  never  be 
seen ;  and  so  impregnated  the  minds  of  the  people  with  a  sense  of  what  was  grand  or  fine.2  They 
were,  in  short,  editors,  publishers,  and  living  repositories  of  the  richest  traditional  literature  for  the 
people ;  to  whom  editors  themselves,  in  due  time,  were  under  high  corresponding  obligations.  Of  all 
this  legendary,  wild,  fantastic,  and  often  beautiful  lore,  the  boy  Burns,  as  we  know  from  his  own  auto- 
biography, was  the  devoutest  auditor;  and  to  all  these  sources  of  inspiration,  his  mother's  own 
tenderer  rehearsals  would  be  the  sweetest  supplement.  Behold  then,  without  surprise,  the  natural 
divine  issue !  By  such  pervading  voices,  accompanied  at  night  by  the  deep  monotonous  sigh  of  the 
ocean,  and  at  morning  with  the  tingling  of  rivers  and  the  aerial  trill  of  the  lark,  were  both  the  ears  of 
this  child  of  music  incessantly  filled — not  without  a  deep  discrimination  of  their  various  tones,  physical 
and  moral,  or  without  conscious  instinctive  comparisons  of  his  own  with  them.  Not  yet  fully  tried 
was  this,  but  to  be  tried  ere  long,  in  concert  and  in  competition  with  them  all.  To  such  competition, 
in  fact,  their  very  echoes  were  hourly  calling  him,  and  with  what  result,  we  know.  Ecstatic  youth- 
season,  surely,  with  all  its  headaches  and  griefs  I  Incomparable  education  for  him,  being  such  as  he 
was,  on  the  soil  of  sorrow ! 

To  which  of  these,  in  Robert  Burns's  own  mind,  the  greatest  reverence  was  due,  cannot  be 
doubted.  We  shall  not  dare  to  question  that.  By  which,  or  by  what  combination  of  them  all,  the 
actual  greatest  influence  should  finally  be  exerted,  was  another  problem  altogether,  and  one,  for  the 
ultimate  solution  of  which  the  man  himself  was  not  responsible.  No  quarrel  with  God,  in  him  or  us, 
must  be  imagined  here ;  but  humble  acquiescence  and  submission  to  the  inevitable  fiat  of  the  hour. 
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From  the  Bible,  as  read  by  himself  or  his  father  in  its  own  simplicity,  came  such  immortal  issues  as  the 
'Cottar's  Saturday  Night.'  This  influence  alone,  his  own  constitution  apart,  made  Robert  Burns  a 
Christian  man,  for  ever  to  be  distinguished  in  this  world  from  such  other  men  as  Horace  and  Catullus. 
From  the  same  divine  source,  but  travestied  by  Confessions,  by  popular  superstitions,  or  even  by  so 
grand  but  partial  an  embodiment  as  that  of  'Paradise  Lost' — all  laughable  or  horrible  to  him,  as 
religious  beliefs — came  the  most  contemptuous  and  intolerable,  but  effective  satire :  invaluable  in  its 
place,  and  never  out  of  place,  nor  ever  to  be  silenced  or  displaced,  whilst  bigotry  and  falsehood  are 
in  the  world.  From  the  Queen  Anne  constellation,  such  as  it  was,  and  so  far  as  visible  to  him,  with 
all  its  polished  radiance  but  with  ten  times  more  sense  and  vigour,  came  the  style  of  his  miscellaneous 
and  special  correspondence,  for  noble  lords,  for  fine  ladies,  for  the  world  at  large.  His  Thomson 
correspondence,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  see,  grew  gradually  out  of  other  and  later  sources  altogether, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  themes  and  tenor  of  it  are  concerned.  Ramsay,  after  early  temporary  inspiration, 
afforded  at  least  certain  models  of  rhyme ;  and  Ferguson,  in  due  time,  of  more  congenial  constitu- 
tion, was  absorbed  and  transmuted  as  by  fire,  in  his  few  nobler  parts,  almost  bodily — with  certain 
slight  disadvantages  to  Burns  himself,  in  both  cases.*  The  last  remaining  original  elements  of 
inspiration  for  him — the  ballad  symphonies  and  recitals  of  Scottish  women,  and  of  wayside  '  gangrel 
bards  and  bodies,'  although  never  distinctly  adopted  by  his  muse,  are  recognisable  in  a  certain 
mournful,  fitful,  far-off  cadence  of  her  feet.  She  walks  still  in  their  hearing,  and  will  suffer  no 
indignity  towards  them.  The  remotest  recognition  of  Martyrdoms  and  Covenants  peculiar  to  the 
soil,  and  the  murmurs  of  suppressed  Rebellion,  with  silent  tread  and  uplifted  hat,  as  at  the  passing  of 
a  funeral,  are  perceptible  also ;  whilst  the  one  great  depth  of  national  sentiment,  stirred  by  the  '  Life 
of  Wallace'  as  by  the  shout  of  an  angel,  is  embodied  almost  in  that  single  song  which  has  become  the 
covenant-hymn  of  the  people.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  these,  the  irrepressible  vitality  of  the  man 
himself,  only  yet  essaying  the  prerogative  of  speech,  and  the  sole  supreme  inspiration  of  the  earth  and 
air,  with  their  thousandfold  combinations  of  life  and  music,  above  the  authority  of  all  books  and  the 
magic  of  all  traditions,  are  the  undeniable  predominating  specialities  of  the  case.  During  this  period 
he  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  region  and  the  soil.  Of  things  above  or  beyond  these,  like 
some  prospective  voyager  who  looks  on  printed  charts,  he  had  but  dim  conceptions.  Heaven-sent  on 
errands  for  the  world,  he  was  detained  in  his  cradle  by  Calypso  with  her  alphabet  of  love.  The  region 
and  its  people,  as  yet,  were  his  proper  universe.  Its  prayers  were  his  highest  religion,  its  woods  his 
chosen  sanctuary,  its  birds  his  choristers;  its  storms  his  companions,  its  sunshine  his  inspiration;  its 
men  his  models,  its  patriarchs  his  saints,  its  women  his  enchanters.  He  drank  every  morning  some 
draught  of  intoxication  from  their  eyes.  Its  lonely  caves  were  his  asylum,  its  cottages  his  evening 
'howf;'  its  rivers,  shores,  and  headlands  the  boundaries  of  his  world.  Nor  was  this  local  life  limitation 
by  any  means,  but  preparatory  intensification  rather,  and  development  of  soul.  By  and  by,  liberation 
and  opportunities  of  expansion  will  come ;  but  still  with  native  right  of  originality,  and  inspiration 
thus  originating  in  the  soil,  reserved.  Years  after,  when  he  shall  have  soared  above  the  empire, 
he  will  revert  to  all  tins :  and  must  touch  his  mother  earth  again  in  memory,  when  he  wishes  to 
perfect  or  renew  his  song. 

The  entire  extent  and  exact  character  of  his  reading  during  the  whole  of  this  momentous  epoch — 
from  childhood  to  his  twentieth  year — may  be  ascertained  satisfactorily  enough,  not  only  from  his  own 
account  of  it  as  given  in  partial  autobiography,  but  from  the  incidental,  involuntary  traces  of  it,  as  his 
pen  itself  runs  on  The  heading  of  his  various  pieces,  his  occasional  references  to  Milton,  to  Ossian, 
to  Shakspear,  and  to  the  Bible,  and  formal  tribute  of  admiration  to  Ferguson  in  his  preface,  show 
distinctly  in  what  society  his  leisure  hours  were  spent ;  and  a  habit  of  quotation,  unnecessary  ap.d 
sometimes  undignified,  which  prevailed  in  his  earlier  compositions,  indicates  both  the  simplicity  of  his 
own  mind  and  his  exaggerated  estimate,  perhaps,  of  certain  authorities  occasionally  dropping  in  his 
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way.  But  the  ease,  the  strange  levity  now  and  then,  with  which  such  references  or  quotations  are 
made,  dispels  at  once  from  the  reader's  brain  all  suspicions  about  subserviency,  undue  obligations,  or 
the  like.  Nothing  of  all  this  is  to  be  tolerated  with  him  for  a  moment.  Let  the  world  definitively 
know  that.  This  was  but  a  great  soul,  itself  as  yet  untried,  glancing  furtively  from  its  dim  retreat  at 
other  souls  acknowledged  great,  for  justification  or  apology  in  its  own  most  dangerous,  fascinating 
sallies.  Has  not  privilege  of  this  sort  already  been  conceded  elsewhere?  And  shall  not  we,  in 
Ayrshire  here,  apostrophise  Satan,  or  jest,  if  we  please,  with  Sin  and  Death — but  never  with  God  or 
with  God's  truth — as  fearlessly  as  did  Job  or  Milton?  His  reading  on  the  whole,  although  possibly 
more  extensive  than  Ms  own  account  of  it  implies,  must  have  been  limited  and  fragmentary,  but 
devout  and  earnest ;  the  reading  of  a  man  that  would  have  been  a  drinker  of  books  if  he  had  them — 
by  the  roadside,  in  the  harvest-field,  during  meals,  at  the  smithy,  or  in  the  taproom — as  of  the  brook 
that  runneth  by  the  way:  accompanied  always  with  unknown,  unsuspected,  unutterable  broodings 
and  musings,  inviolate  for  ever  among  the  vulgar  throng,  but  mingled  ever  with  the  restless  surge  of 
unfathomed  life  within  him. 

When  authorship  in  reality  began,  which  was  very  soon  after  this  period,  other  sources  of  inspira- 
tion were  naturally  opened  by  experience  of  the  world — often  sad  enough,  and  acquaintance  with 
men :  politics,  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  the  usual  contents  of  the  early  newspapers  being  by  no 
means  ignored,  but  with  characteristic  shrewdness  and  familiarity  commented  on.  Out  of  the  meanest 
of  all  these  topics  may  deathless  thoughts  arise — deathless,  because  sympathetic  and  truthfully 
original.  In  the  handling  of  which  topics,  it  is  sweet  and  pleasant  still,  after  so  many  days  have 
elapsed  of  progress  and  discussion,  to  feel  the  strong,  wild  pulse  of  the  unknown  youthful  oracle 
throbbing  with  such  musical  force  among  the  loud  social,  political,  and  religious  clamour  of  the  hour ; 
and  in  his  great  prophetic  eye,  half  kindled,  to  read  the  horoscope  of  centuries  to  come.  In  this  view 
of  the  matter,  no  House  of  Commons  that  ever  assembled  in  those  days,  with  its  floors  and  benches 
resounding  to  the  eloquence  of  gifted  statesmen ;  no  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  or  Convocation  of 
Bishops  ever  convened  for  the  settlement  of  dogmas  and  the  imposition  of  forms,  was  comparable  in 
world-interest  with  the  sanded  parlour  of  Nanse  Tannock's  '  howf '  at  Mauchline,  when  occupied  by 
such  a  critic  of  manners,  such  an  interpreter  and  soothsayer  of  the  times.  Out  of  all  these  daily 
and  hourly  topics,  themes  and  language,  and  resistless  inspiration,  of  necessity  flowed;  and  it  is 
impossible  rightly  to  understand  the  effusions  of  that  period,  without  taking  these  into  account ;  but 
the  underlying  riches  of  Ms  soul  were  of  older  date.  The  scorn,  the  passion,  the  remorse  and  pity  of 
the  moment,  were  all  now  being  embodied  in  immortal  form  for  the  ears  of  men;  but  the  store  of  ideas 
and  the  wealth  of  words  accumulated  during  the  lifetime  that  was  past,  like  the  acquisitions  of  a  child 
in  non-age,  were  indispensable  for  such  an  effort.  The  treasure  that  was  so  long  hid  in  the  field,  or 
wasted  only  in  prodigal  expense  upon  idle  ears,  was  now  to  be  availed  of;  and  everything  shall  be 
heated  with  the  fire,  everything  shall  glow  with  the  mystic  hues  that  were  first  discovered  there. 
The  headaches  and  the  holy  calm  about  the  Cottage,  the  scanty  lessons  and  the  precious  schoolboy 
loves,  are  not  to  be  forgotten ;  the  superstitions  of  the  Carrick  wilds  will  awake  again  among  the 
woods  of  Montgomery;  the  sorrows  and  the  prayers  of  Mount  Oliphant  shall  enrich  and  sanctify 
the  whole.  0  William,  now  at  rest  and  in  silence,  rejoice !  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  freely," 
said  God  to  thee  of  old :  "  thou  shalt  find  it  again,  with  heavenly  increase,  after  many  days  !" 

In  the  whole  of  this,  the  supremest  loyalty,  integrity,  and  truth  of  soul,  and  harmony  of  the  man  s 
entire  being  as  yet  with  the  purpose  of  Almighty  God,  are  manifest ;  and  an  instructor  of  the  world, 
to  some  God's  purpose  thus,  he  will  surely  be.  With  real  things  in  fictitious  -forms  he  may  be 
compelled  to  deal,  and  may  open  Ms  mouth  in  parables  with  strange  dark  sayings  on  the  harp — a 
thing  not  to  be  avoided ;  but  all  mere  conventionality,  ancient  or  modern,  shall  be  avoided  utterly. 
Traditions — if  traditions  are  in  question — traditions  that  have  life  and  can  be  realised  in  life,  or 
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symbols  that  embody  life  with  its  own  pith  and  fragrance,  are  alone  worth  attending  to,  anywhere  or 
at  any  time,  by  this  man — life  itself  within  him  and  around,  beyond  the  very  cradle  and  the  breast, 
being  the  fountain  of  all  authority.  It  would  have  been  a  voluntary  self-abasement  and  worshipping 
of  angels,  indeed,  for  a  man  like  this  to  talk  of  Phoebus,  and  Apollo,  and  the  Muses,  and  all  the  rest — 
as  if  he  were  dependent  on  their  aid;  which,  in  point  of  fact,  throughout  he  almost  absolutely  eschews. 
Where  he  condescends  to  refer  to  them  at  all,  it  is  in  a  fashion  peculiarly  his  own ;  which  Apollo 
himself,  if  he  wishes  to  share  in  this  new  miracle  of  music,  must  learn  to  brook.  He  may  be  called  on 
occasionally  even  to  trim  a  furrow  and  to  wind  a  plough.  Nor  was  there  the  slightest  aifectation  or 
insincerity  in  such  condition,  or  Icesa-majestas  thought  of,  against  the  higher  attributes  of  the  soul. 
This  claim,  like  all  other  claims  of  his,  was  a  reality.  If  Apollo  declines,  or  knows  nothing  of  Ayrshire, 
Robert  Burns  is  self-sufficing,  independent,  and  will  vindicate  all  that  requires  vindication  in  himself 
or  his  fellow-men.  Muses  and  a  Pegasus  of  his  own,  with  sounding  hoof,  shall  be  found  for  him  by 
every  fountain,  in  every  glade,  at  every  cottage  door,  whether  Apollo  will  or  no.  In  what  terms 
soever,  in  whatsoever  mood,  for  whatever  purpose  he  may  choose  to  summon  them,  attend  on  his 
behest  they  must  and  will.  He  feels  that  within  him  already  which  justifies  a  sort  of  loving  arrogance 
in  this — an  instinctive  apprehension  of  their  whereabouts  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  that  shall  put  him 
en  rapport  with  them  within  an  hour.  In  which  respect  he  differs,  by  the  whole  width  of  the  world 
one  may  say,  from  his  own  fellow-countrymen,  as  well  as  from  all  others  his  predecessors,  in  the  mere 
art  of  song;  and  in  this  masculine  familiarity  comes  much  nearer  to  the  original  institution  of 
Parnassus,  of  Olympus  even,  than  he  was  himself  at  all  aware.  Those  idle  deities,  who  encumber 
every  stanza  elsewhere  with  their  wearisome  presence,  he  reduces  without  fear  to  the  level  of  piquant 
or  agreeable  friends.  "Queans"  and  "jauds"  and  "glaiket  daimies,"  shall  they  be  for  him ;  "  thow- 
less,"  "tapitless,"  "outlandish"  or  "ramfeezled  hizzies:"  and  their  winged  companion  a  mere  tractable 
"  aver  beast."  But  when  did  muses  so  spoken  of  listen  to  the  summons  of  modern  mortal  man  1  or 
Pegasus  under  such  indecorous  handling  extend  himself  for  propitious  flight  1  Never  before,  in  our 
times,  or  perhaps  at  anytime.  Even  so.  All  precedent,  all  peradventure  was  against  him.  But  this 
was  a  youth  who  had  prevailing  power  over  gods  and  men.  The  ardour  of  his  earth-born  love 
subdues  those  heavenly  queans;  and  Pegasus,  unbound  by  him  from  the  village  croft  in  Mauchline  and 
watered  freely  at  some  wayside  spring,  with  an  affectionate  'did'  on  the  flank,  driven  and  exhausted 
by  the  spur  of  love,  too  happy  under  such  a  rider,  threatens  at  last  to  overleap  the  sun. 

In  equipping  his  soul,  thus  consciously  emerging  from  the  soil,  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  world,  the 
two  most  formidable  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  were,  first,  to  say  distinctly  and  truthfully  what 
he  had  to  say,  without  shocking  the  prejudices  of  the  world ;  and  second,  to  strip  off  the  mere  rags  of 
grossest  speech  in  presence  of  the  world,  without  the  danger  of  poverty  or  exposure.  There  was, 
indeed,  another  difficulty :  to  do  justice,  namely,  to  his  own  genius  on  such  simple,  almost  despicable 
themes  as  came  first  to  hand.  In  this,  the  question  of  accommodation  lay  between  himself  and  his  own 
self-consciousness ;  and  no  better  proof  of  strength  and  modesty  together  can  be  imagined  now,  than 
for  a  soul  like  his  to  lavish  and  restrict  its  powers  on  topics  intrinsically  so  poor.*  It  was  with 
himself  alone,  however,  and  for  his  own  ease  or  pleasure,  he  had  to  determine  this :  in  the  other  two 
cases  he  had  to  think  of,  and  propitiate  the  world.  Of  the  genuineness  and  depth  of  his  religious 
sentiments,  now  or  at  any  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  we  can  suffer  no  question  whatever  to  be 
raised ;  but  no  better  illustration  could  be  afforded  of  the  instinctive  reverence  of  his  mind  for  divine 
ideas  at  this  very  epoch,  when  his  most  daring  thoughts  were  uttered,  than  the  trifling  blanks  and 
asterisks  in  his  original  edition,  where  words  affecting  faith  and  worship  should  occur.  Such  blanks 
were,  in  fact,  unnecessary — were  practically  as  transparent  as  the  flimsiest  veils;  but  by  his  own 
express  authority  or  consent  they  were  employed.  The  thoughts  themselves  to  be  uttered  were  just 
and  true,  but  terribly  suggestive,  and  they  must  be  spoken  sotto  voce  among  men :  the  possibility  of 
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compromising  religion  itself  which  he  loved  and  reverenced,  by  their  ostentatious  utterance  aloud, 
must  be  avoided  in  the  very  typography  of  his  text.  A  man  wilfully  profane  would  have  been 
on  no  such  ceremony  with  religion — Dr.  Blair  himself,  for  example,  smiled  at  it:  a  man  without 
conscience  in  the  matter  at  all  would  have  run  no  such  risk  of  offending  the  world — Dr.  Blair  never  so 
offended  it :  it  was  safe  enough,  perhaps,  for  a  rustic  rhymer  like  Burns  to  assume  such  dangerous 
responsibility — Dr.  Blair,  for  his  own  sake,  as  other  reverend  Doctors  generally  do,  knew  better  than  to 
share  it.  Again,  in  the  other  case,  as  to  the  choice  of  words — where  so  many  were  expressive  and  so 
many  gross,  and  where  the  worst  imaginable  example  with  popular  approbation  had  already  been 
presented  by  Allan  Ramsay;  the  essential  delicacy  of  his  own  taste  appears  indisputable  in  his 
renunciation  of  the  indecent  terms  so  common  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  where  humour  or  the  intensity  of 
satire  did  not  absolutely  necessitate  their  use.  In  Ramsay,  such  offensive  terms  are  multiplied  with- 
out any  necessity,  and  thrust  upon  the  reader's  bewildered  ear  as  wantonly  as  in  Chaucer. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  always  a  difficulty  here  among  writers  in  a  rude  vernacular,  which  only  the 
most  gifted,  and  intrinsically  the  purest,  can  surmount;  to  which  the  weak  and  vulgar  with  base 
facility  succumb.  That  difficulty  lies  in  the  life  itself  with  which  all  rude  vernaculars,  of  speech  or 
manners,  are  connected;  and  which  neither  painter  nor  poet  can  dismiss  from  his  sight  or  hearing. 
Chaucer,  Ramsay,  Hogarth,  and  Murillo,  in  this  respect,  are  all  alike  to  be  excused.  In  England,  in 
Scotland,  in  Spain,  in  Palestine  the  same  would  be.  Rural  life  anywhere,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its 
innocence,  is  more  nearly  allied  to  mere  animal  life  than  any  other  sort  of  life  men  lead  in  the  world. 
Rural  life  in  Arcadia,  or  on  the  confines  of  Paradise  itself,  was  probably  neither  purer  nor  more  refined 
than  in  Ayrshire.  In  Ayrshire  assuredly,  with  all  the  sanctities  of  the  Covenant  and  discipline  of  the 
Session,  it  was  no  purer  than  it  used  to  be  in  Arcadia  or  in  Paradise ;  and  where  the  daily  language  of 
the  field  was  grounded  upon  and  grew  out  of  the  coarsest  analogies  in  nature,  it  was  impossible  it 
should  be  otherwise.  The  people  themselves  were  not  morally  worse,  but  only  plainer-spoken  a  little 
than  their  neighbours.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ladies,  in  the  days  of  English  Protestant  glory,  were 
quite  as  grossly  plain;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  reputation  of  Shakspear  himself  has  been 
compromised  in  the  ears  of  their  discreeter  descendants.  Does  not  the  Woolsack  with  its  velvet  cover, 
at  this  very  hour,  represent  the  whole  of  it?  In  the  generation  immediately  preceding  Burns,  the 
Pulpit  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Bench,  in  his  native  land,  was  characterised  by  a  license  in 
phraseology,  by  figures,  and  even  by  topics  that  would  not  be  tolerated  now.  Our  taste  in  this 
respect  has  improved;  our  simplicity,  our  public  honesty,  our  courage,  and  our  candour  have  declined: 
and  so  it  happens,  that  what  was  edifying  or  even  beautiful  in  Ebenezer  Erskine  once,  is  rude  and 
unpardonable  in  Robert  Burns  now.  Erskine  commended  graces  that  could  never  be  attained,  and 
his  speech  has  been  forgotten ;  Burns  condemned  vices  that  are  still  hourly  practised,  and  his  speech, 
with  all  its  savage  pungency,  has  acquired  the  immortality  of  prophetic  scorn.  Our  speech  and  our 
lives  have  together  altered :  it  is  his  grand  misfortune  to  remain  for  ever  the  same.  In  Burns  himself 
at  that  epoch  of  gross  simplicity,  growing  as  he  did  from  the  naked  soil,  and  grafted  upon  it  as  he 
was  with  adhesive  force  like  an  immortal  shoot,  this  very  sort  of  life,  in  all  its  hot  vitality,  and  the 
language  of  this  life,  in  its  most  graphic  unsophisticated  forms,  were  both  to  be  identified  and 
preserved.  To  separate  himself  in  peace  and  purity  from  the  fascinations  of  the  one,  seems  to  have 
been  beyond  his  greatest  moral  might ;  and  to  purge  that  flaming  tongue  of  his  completely  from  the 
contaminations  of  the  other,  was  perhaps  equally  impossible.  By  this  twofold  strong  necessity  of 
life  and  utterance  within  him  came  collision  at  last,  of  the  fatallest  sort  for  himself,  with  the  highest 
regulations  and  the  sacredest  regime  of  society ;  which  insists,  that  whatever  you  may  think  or  know, 
of  it  or  of  its  ways,  you  shall  never  dare  to  announce  that  too  suggestively  in  its  hearing.  In  such 
circumstances,  with  such  affinities  and  surroundings,  it  was  Robert  Burns's  lot  to  live  and  speak;  and 
it  remains  a  miracle  at  once  of  prophetic  faithfulness  in  the  man,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  taste  and 
skill,  that  he  could  instruct  society  as  he  did  on  such  topics,  in  words  the  most  unequivocal,  imperish- 
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able,  and  almost  pure.  The  grossest  terms  employed  by  him  are  there  at  all  simply  because  they 
were  brimful  of  truth  and  humour,  and  because  the  world  with  its  hidden  blasphemies,  with  its  thin- 
veiled  indecencies  and  hypocrisies,  imperatively  required  to  hear  them. 

How  then  in  the  meantime,  anxious  readers  will  begin  to  inquire,  does  it  fare  with  himself  and 
with  his  own  moral  prospects  ?  Does  this  young  prophet,  about  to  admonish  mankind,  know  wisely 
how  to  'reck'  the  divine  'rede'  himself  he  is  so  wondrously  preparing  for  others?  Not  without 
shortcomings,  it  must  be  allowed,  incident  to  man ;  but  much  more  wisely  notwithstanding,  than  the 
world,  after  so  much  misrepresentation,  will  possibly  be  inclined  to  believe.  Without  such  tempta- 
tions as  befel  him  now,  the  prophet  himself  could  not  have  spoken  with  such  tenderness ;  nor  without 
such  shortcomings  of  his  own,  with  so  much  modesty :  without  such  inevitable  occasional  contrast  of 
life  and  words,  he  would  not  have  been  like  men  at  all.  His  first  acquaintance  with  the  outside  world 
— the  world  immediately  beyond  his  father's  door — was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  among  the  fishermen 
and  smugglers  about  Kirkoswald,  on  the  Carrick  shore ;  not  the  most  auspicious  school  by  any  means 
for  a  youth  of  constitution  like  his.  At  Lochlea,  where  he  became  resident  at  least  in  his  twentieth 
year,  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  not  much  perhaps  to  his  personal  advantage,  with  whatever 
delight  to  them,  was  considerably  extended.  The  flax-dressing  enterprise  and  temporary  residence  at 
Irvine,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  and  the  associations  flowing  from  that,  were  apparently  injurious  to 
him ;  unlucky  and  disastrous,  to  use  words  of  his  own ;  when  ideas  of  morality,  such  as  hitherto  he 
had  regarded  "  with  horror,"  got  insinuated  by  mischievous  companionship  into  his  soul.  His  frequent 
visits  afterwards  on  market  days  to  Ayr,  and  his  initiation  in  the  Lodge  at  Tarbolton,  increased  his 
own  experience  and  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  admiring  friends,  with  whom  questionable  fellowships 
also  would  doubtless  arise;  but  there  were  elements  in  his  own  nature  of  affinity  for  all  this — "a  social 
and  amorous  madness,"  as  he  calls  it,  and  it  could  not  be  resisted.2  Still  his  heart  was  uncontaminated, 
and  his  life,  as  lives  then  went,  conspicuously  pure.  His  studious  habits,  the  gentleness  and  wisdom 
of  his  converse,  his  filial  reverence  and  brotherly  attachments,  were  themes  of  admiration  everywhere, 
and  till  this  day  are  spoken  of  as  the  most  delightful  and  refreshing  traditions  of  the  land.  Above  all, 
the  fascination  of  his  tongue,  for  high  and  low,  was  the  wonder  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
instances  almost  incredible  are  on  record  of  its  power,  alternately  to  convulse  or  melt  all  hearers.3 
It  was  in  strange  rehearsals  apparently,  in  vivid  representations  ludicrous  or  pathetic,  in  descriptive 
narrations,  in  imaginative  recitals  more  extravagant  than  Arabian  tales — the  work  of  the  moment, 
that  this  faculty  of  speech  was  for  the  most  part  cultivated  and  triumphantly  displayed;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  restricted  to  these.  It  was  exercised  equally,  and  with  equal  ease,  in  frank,  in  manly,  and 
in  useful  discussion  with  his  neighbours  and  associates;4  and  not  unfrequently  in  acts  "of  domestic 
devotion,  in  which  he  presided  now,  as  head  of  the  household.  On  such  occasions,  it  is  said,  prayers 
like  those  of  no  other  man,  for  variety  and  earnestness,  were  uttered  by  his  lips — which  we  can  readily 
believe.  On  this  circumstance,  notwithstanding,  we  lay  less  weight  in  support  of  his  moral  character 
than  we  otherwise  might ;  knowing  how  much  of  all  this  verbal  godliness  there  may  be,  and  often  is 
in  the  world,  with  neither  religion  nor  honesty  to  correspond.  With  him,  we  are  persuaded,  it  was 
otherwise;  but  the  fact  is  not  unquestionable.  What  must  ever  be  supremely  dear,  however,  for 
lovers  of  the  man  to  know,  and  what  is  now  for  the  first  time  announced  in  hearing  of  the  world,  is 
that  this  same  miraculous  gift  of  his  was  often  secretly  employed  for  the  Christ-like  purpose  of  charity 
— a  fact  about  which  there  can  be  no  question,  and  which  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of 
perverting.  "  Whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his 
bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ? "  "  Give  ye  therefore  unto 
them,"  said  this  beaming  apostle  of  humanity  to  the  rich  or  competent — not  with  noisy  clamour, 
but  with  the  still  small  voice  of  unsuspected  love;  "  Give  ye  therefore  unto  them,  that  they  may  eat" 
— and  it  was  given.  In  scores  of  instances,  if  the  truth  had  then  been  known,  the  soul  of  him  that 
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was  ready  to  perish  of  want,  of  nakedness  and  of  hunger,  would  have  blessed  Robert  Burns.  Had  this 
man  been  able  "  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world,"  he  had  been  our  foremost  saint  in  the 
calendar  of  grace  as  well  as  of  charity.0 

But  the  affectional  part  of  his  nature,  both  amorous  and  sympathetic,  had  now  attained  for  himself 
and  others  a  hazardous  supremacy.  He  had  never,  like  Job  of  old,  "  made  a  covenant  with  his  eyes." 
Other  lessons  than  that,  unhappily,  he  had  learned  at  Irvine;  and  God  seemed  to  have  filled  this 
lower  universe  for  him,  both  on  its  near  and  on  its  far-distant  horizons,  with  endless  points  of 
transport  and  disquietude.  It  was  all  one  moving  sphere  of  resistless  feminine  attraction  for  him ; 
as  if  womankind,  on  the  principle  of  Juliet's  whim  about  her  lover,  had  been  cut  out  into  so  many 
stars,  all  claiming  homage.  The  susceptibility  of  his  nature  in  this  ultra-passionate  respect  was 
a  sort  of  miracle  to  modest  Gilbert,  and  must  have  been,  whoever  witnessed  it  in  force,  to  most 
ordinary  men.  His  own  account  of  it  is,  that  his  "  passions,  when  once  kindled,  raged  like  devils,"  till 
soothed  or  expended  in  torrents  of  song;*  and  his  brother's  account  is,  that  if  he  did  not,  like  Sappho, 
absolutely  sicken  and  faint  away,  he  came  as  near  to  the  brink  of  madness  or  insensibility  as  a  man 
still  sensible  and  sane  could  come.|  Love  for  somebody,  wise  or  unwise,  was  a  perpetual  necessity  of 
his  soul,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  indispensable  condition  of  all  other  souls  like  his,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  That  mistakes,  and  misdemeanours,  and  shame  should  follow,  as  they  have 
always  followed  in  connection  with  this  necessity,  and  that  sorrows  and  repentance  were  in  store  for 
him  hereafter,  needs  no  philosophy  of  cause  and  effect  to  show.  That  he  should  have  had  strength 
and  resolution  enough,  which  thousands  have  not,  to  control  this  tide,  and  wisdom  or  grace  enough  to 
confine  it  at  last  within  the  sanctuary  of  home,  must  have  been  a  marvel  to  all  who  knew  him.  In  the 
meantime,  the  indiscriminate  license  of  his  adoration  for  every  type  of  female  beauty  became  repre- 
hensible and  wrong.  Transgression  followed.  "  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon 
walking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand, 
this  also  were  an  error  to  be  visited  by  the  judges :"  and  the  judges  in  their  own  way,  and  with  their 
own  authoritative  indiscretion,  did  visit  it,  as  we  all  know  how.  What  average  morality  in  the 
parishes  of  Mauchliiie  and  Tarbolton  might  then  be,  we  can  only  conjecture  at  this  date.  Probably 
not  high ;  for  transgressors  in  this  sort  seem  to  have  been  arranged  for  discipline  in  batches  of  sixes 
and  sevens,  if  not  more  at  a  time — a  system  of  indignity,  one  would  imagine,  sufficient  of  itself  to 
demoralise  a  whole  county.  Robert  Burns  was  certainly  one  of  several  who  did  public  penance  on  a 
single  day  for  such  transgression,  so  that  he  was  not  in  that  respect  more  guilty  than  his  neighbours : 
but  he  was  more  dangerous  than  seventy  times  seven  of  the  rustic  friends  who  suffered  along  with 
him,  and  shall  one  day  take  terrible  vengeance  on  the  church  for  this  outrage  in  the  name  of  Christ  on 
their  common  manhood.  The  torrent  of  indignation  once  loosened  by  this  shock  became  entirely 
ungovernable.  He  says  less  than  he  thinks  on  the  subject  to  his  friend  John  Rankin;  and  for  the  sake 
of  public  decency,  contrives  to  say  it  in  a  form  as  little  offensive  as  enigmatical  words  can  make  it. 
But  the  thing  is  said,  and  shall  be  said  over  and  over  again  in  other  forms,  more  direct  and 
unequivocal,  until  the  world  hears  it.  The  clergy  themselves  may  listen  or  not,  as  it  most  beseems 
them ;  but  the  populations  of  the  country,  by  and  by,  shall  din  it,  with  remorseless  iteration,  into  their 
ears.  Their  'Holy  Fairs,'  their  Pharisaical  oblations,  their  senseless  squabbles,  their  time-serving 
policies,  their  own  questionable  lives,  shall  be  themes  for  this  man's  loudest  laughter  as  long  as  he 
lives,  and  the  echo  of  it  shall  be  heard  through  succeeding  generations,  when  the  memory  of  their 
names  has  perished.  At  this  very  period,  as  we  know  by  many  unquestionable  proofs,  Burns  himself 
was  a  regular  and  devout  attender  on  all  public  ministrations  of  the  Word — religiously  attentive  as  a 
hearer,  and  skilled  as  a  mere  critic  in  theology ;  so  that  a  rupture  with  the  clergy  was  by  no  means 
desirable  for  him  in  any  point  of  view.6  But  the  truth  is,  scepticism  and  scorn  together  seem  now  to 
have  been  awakened  in  his  mind ;  and  the  strange  contrast  of  social  life  which  was  awaiting  him  in 
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Edinburgh,  where  acquiescence  in  sin  was  perhaps  the  order  of  the  day,  and  collision  with  ecclesiastical 
authorities  was  no  longer  thought  of,  would  contribute  to  unfold  these  principles.  But  even  as  it  now 
fared  with  him,  practically  unknown  in  Ayrshire,  what  other  effect  could  communions  so  administered 
as  the  'Holy  Fair;'  sessional  proceedings  so  conducted  as  'Holy  Willie'  would  be  likely  to  conduct 
them ;  rebukes  for  disorder  so  administered  to  batches  of  delinquents  as  they  were ;  or  composition  so 
made,  by  a  '  guinea  fee'  to  the  poor,  for  violation  of  the  moral  dignity  of  woman,  on  which  the  dignity 
of  the  moral  universe  itself  is  founded — accompanied  with  all  the  inquisitorial  and  indecent  scrutiny 
that  was  thought  indispensable  then ;  what  other  effect  could  all  this  have  on  such  a  mind  as  that  of 
Burns,  than  the  birth  of  an  immortal  aversion  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  hour?  Defiance 
was  the  consequence.  Assuredly,  in  that  view,  the  most  disastrous  deliverance  of  a  church  court  ever 
given  in  Scotland,  for  the  destiny  of  a  great  soul,  was  the  decision  of  the  kirk-session  that  first  doomed 
Robert  Burns  to  public  scandal ;  the  most  useful  in  that  other  view  it  was,  that  the  satires  it  provoked 
have  tended  more  than  all  other  means  together  to  abolish  such  irrational  modes  of  discipline,  and  to 
deliver  society  at  large  from  such  bondage.  The  blameable  victim  of  passionate  impulse  he  might  be, 
and  doubtless  was;  but  it  was  impossible  for  such  a  victim  to  be  smitten  rashly,  without  paralysing 
the  hands  for  ever  that  officiously  struck  the  blow. 

Nor  was  Robert  Burns  himself  by  any  means  insensible  to  the  danger  of  his  own  position,  or 
unwilling  to  redeem  it,  if  he  could;  in  connection  with  which,  the  strangest  miscalculation  undoubtedly 
in  his  whole  spiritual  career  occurs.  It  was  during  this  period  that  his  first  serious  attempt  at  self- 
regulation  by  merely  mechanical  means  was  tried;  with  what  effect  may  be  conjectured.  He  will  be 
tutored  into  social  proprieties  by  no  kirk-session,  but  he  will  tutor  himself,  like  a  wayward  repentant 
child,  in  the  very  same  sort  of  fashion.  A  common-place  book,  therefore,  must  be  procured,  and  a 
preamble  of  conventional  wisdom  written  on  it,  to  be  succeeded  by  daily  entries  of  a  corresponding 
kind.  But  common-place  books  and  journals  of  good  resolutions,  to  be  carefully  adhered  to  from  week 
to  week,  were  not  precisely  the  sort  of  regulating  power  that  could  avail  with  him.  Three  times  at 
least,  during  his  brief  and  passionate  lifetime,  was  this  forlorn  device  resorted  to ;  on  the  principle,  it 
should  appear,  of  controlling  some  vital  timepiece  that  must  keep  pace  at  once,  not  only  with  the  sun 
and  with  the  moon  and  with  the  stars,  but  with  the  human  pulse  besides,  by  touches  of  diluted 
electricity.  Alas,  for  the  weakness  and  folly  of  such  an  experiment !  incredible  almost  in  a  man  like 
Burns;  yet  proof  conclusive  of  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  nature.  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed," 
burning  with  passion  like  a  volcano,  yet  "  in  whom  was  no  guile."  "  Go  to,  now,"  says  he ;  "  let  us  be 
wise!"  His  greatest  wisdom  assuredly  would  have  been  to  discard  such  machinery  altogether,  as 
utterly  inadequate,  unsuitable,  and  fallacious.  Common-place  books  occupied  with  trivial  entries,  or 
with  none  at  all ;  resolutions  recorded  in  solemn  phraseology  never  to  be  remembered ;  and  remarks 
taken  down  with  levity,  perhaps  with  indiscretion,  were  destined  only  to  embarrass  and  at  last  to 
betray  the  soul.  Not  here  was  self-reliance,  self-redemption,  to  be  found.  Such  appliances  to  regulate 
a  mind  like  his  were  absolutely  futile,  and  such  means  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  self-knowledge, 
which  he  professes  solemnly  in  the  preamble,  were  disproportioned  entirely  to  the  grandeur  of  such 
an  end.  He  mistook  himself  unfortunately,  in  the  whole  of  this  procedure,  for  some  poetical  Poor 
Richard — mistake,  strange  enough  indeed.  The  result  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  was  abortive. 
Means,  a  thousand  times  more  appropriate,  were  every  hour  of  such  a  life  at  his  command,  and  should 
have  been  relied  upon  alone.  To  glance  in  now  upon  a  man  like  this  so  strangely  at  work  upon 
himself,  recording  his  observations  with  mock  gravity,  and  smiling  in  his  own  sleeve  at  the  idleness  of 
his  occupation,  may  be  interesting  to  a  few  who  have  curiosity  of  that  kind  to  gratify,  and  who  would 
like  to  know  how  such  a  secretary  of  Parnassus,  in  fits  of  contrition  or  conceit,  trifled  at  his  desk ; 
how  he  groaned  and  sighed,  and  cursed  or  jested,  and  returned  again  to  folly  as  before;  but  no  worse 
treason  to  his  own  essential  manhood  can  be  supposed.  Not  Robert  Burns  is  this,  the  author  of  the 
'  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,'  but  some  would-be  contributor  to  The  Mirror  or  The  Lounger,  accumulating 
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gossip  about  himself  for  a  third-rate  essay  of  the  day.  Because  such  things  exist  in  fragments, 
fragments  of  such  things  shall  hereafter  be  produced  in  their  place,  but  with  this  proviso — that  they 
were  abstracted  indiscreetly  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  paraded  in  presence  of  the  world,  in  direct 
violation  of  his  own  express  prohibition — before  his  ghost  was  aware  of  it.  Fortunate  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, that  there  are  jottings  of  repentance  complete  and  beautiful  among  them,  which  must  be 
cherished;  and  exclamations  of  another  sort  cut  short  in  shame,  which  let  no  man  dare  to  supplement! 

The  truth  is,  if  such  a  thing  as  twofold  individuality  was  ever  known  in  the  world,  this  was  the 
type  of  a  twofold  man.  The  highest  Robert  Burns,  spiritual  and  irresponsible,  brimful  of  music, 
of  melancholy,  of  modesty,  and  of  mirth ;  divinely  wise  and  kind ;  Christ-like  in  his  sympathies,  but 
profoundly  passionate  also,  incapable  almost  of  self-control  in  such  respects,  and  utterly  incapable  of 
silence;  who  must  speak  with  vehement  musical  articulation  whatever  was  suggested  to  his  soul, 
whatever  proceeded  from  his  soul ;  and  who,  when  he  spoke  thus,  spake  with  joy  and  with  acceptance 
to  the  world — the  genuine,  the  authentic  man,  was  pre-eminent  here.  Twinborn  with  this,  at  the 
same  instant  and  in  the  same  body,  was  the  superior  Ayrshire  peasant,  conscious  of  ability,  of  worth, 
of  strength ;  conscious  of  shortcomings  also  in  his  daily  life ;  not  a  little  vain  of  his  own  achievements, 
and  ambitious  of  distinction,  of  prosperity,  and  repute  in  the  world ;  affecting  a  little  worldly  wisdom 
also,  here  and  there  a  little  secrecy — of  neither  of  which  he  was  ever  very  capable ;  ostentatiously 
abusing  himself,  so  to  speak,  in  the  healing  of  his  friends ;  foolishly  underrating  himself,  calling 
himself,  or  his  diviner  higher  half,  unseemly  nicknames ;  dubbing  himself  '  Bard,'  being  in  reality  far 
above  all  self-styled  bards ;  unnecessarily  betraying  the  weakness  of  his  own  constitution  to  the  world, 
and  with  unseasonable  apologies  compromising  the  heavenbom  co-heritor  of  his  own  blood  and  brains. 
For  all  which  petty  misdemeanours  must  we  affectionately  quarrel  with  the  man.  Two  such  souls,  or 
equal  halves  of  the  same  soul,  were  as  manifestly  lodged  together,  alternately  exalting  or  degrading 
one  another,  in  the  person  of  Robert  Burns,  as  ever  two  twin  tenants  were  lodged  by  some  supreme 
authority  in  a  single  cell.  Which  of  these  two  then,  for  the  aberrations  of  their  common  life,  must  be 
held  responsible  ?  Both,  or  neither.  Even  as  your  own  higher  and  lower  self,  0  reader,  must  answer 
for  it  both  at  the  bar  of  God.  "  For  that  which  I  do  I  allow  not,"  saith  one,  who  knew  to  the  utter- 
most, perhaps,  as  well  as  any  other,  the  difficulty  of  doing  always  right.  But  of  the  two,  it  is  the 
spiritual  inheritor  of  the  common  frame  we  have  specially  before  us  here ;  and  it  is  his  biography,  as 
we  best  may,  we  are  now  inditing,  himself  no  longer  present.  The  other  you  may  meet  with 
anywhere  in  Ayrshire  still — respectable  and  serviceable  under  good  or  wise  government,  where  he  can 
find  it ;  and  to  govern  him  efficiently  at  all,  kirk-sessions,  with  enlarged  perceptions  of  right  and 
wrong,  may  still  be  much  required.  To  him  chiefly  appertain  the  common-place  books,  and  by  him 
journals  and  personal  uncalled-for  admissions,  in  name  of  his  divine  brother,  to  the  occasional  manifest 
detriment  of  both,  were  no  doubt  suggested.  On  him  therefore  must  remain  the  chief  responsibility 
of  these ;  and  only  where  the  voice  of  the  spiritual  man  is  clearly  discernible  in  the  testimony  so 
adduced,  let  it  be  implicitly  received  or  quoted.  The  first  of  these  documents,  dating  from  1783, 
is  partly  amusing ;  the  second,  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  in  which  he 
speaks  rather  weakly  of  himself,  and  perhaps  incorrectly  of  his  father,  fortunately  for  his  own  reputa- 
tion, is  affectionately  but  distinctly  set  to  rights  by  his  brother  Gilbert ;  the  third  seems  to  have  been 
commenced  for  study  or  for  occupation's  sake,  in  the  whirl  of  society  at  Edinburgh ;  the  fourth,  a  sort 
of  diary  during  his  north-of-England  tour,  subordinate ;  and  the  fifth,  of  more  importance  than  the 
others,  in  which  the  two  twin  voices  of  the  soul,  the  man  and  his  fellow,  speak  most  distinctly 
together,  cut  short  by  the  termination  of  his  life.* 

At  this  point  once  for  all,  and  specially  in  reference  to  these  documents,  let  us  also  heartily  thank 
tins  brother  Gilbert — younger  a  little  as  we  have  seen,  but  companion  of  his  daily  toils;  reverential  of 
so  great  a  relative,  jealous  of  his  reputation,  devout  and  truthful  as  a  brother  can  be.  But  for  the 
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loving  counter-testimony  of  this  man,  and  the  firm  but  respectful  cross-examination  of  Robert's  own 
words,  delicately  but  decidedly  done  in  hearing  of  the  world,  Robert's  reputation  for  sobriety  and 
chastity  would  have  suffered  by  the  misinterpretation  of  his  own  too  reckless  letter-writing.  Not  a 
soberer  lad,  nor  a  more  dutiful  son,  nor  a  truer  brother,  nor  a  purer  man,  with  all  his  acknowledged 
love-work,  till  his  twenty-third  year,  was  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton.  His  morality  in  fact,  at  that 
date,  was  unimpeachable ;  and  then  when  the  first  fall  came,  there  come  apologies  from  Gilbert  for  it 
too.  Thanks,  0  Gilbert,  God-fearing,  generous  man,  for  this  needful  witness-bearing,  faithful  as  a 
Covenanter's,  at  the  proper  time ;  and  for  that  gentle  vindication  also  of  your  father's  temper  against 
Robert's  inconsiderate  haste !  All  dutiful  sons,  all  loving  brothers,  for  this,  shall  hereafter  honour  thee. 

The  removal  of  trie  family  to  Mossgiel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mauchline,  and  under  the  factor- 
ship  of  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq.,  soon  to  become  one  of  Burns's  most  attached  friends,  took  place  in  1784. 
Here  Robert  and  his  brother  Gilbert  became  joint  tacksmen  of  the  land,  and  joint  providers  for  the 
welfare  of  the  household — their  mother  presiding,  their  sisters  affectionately  assisting.  In  this 
enterprise,  Gilbert  possibly  had  his  own  share  of  anxiety,  for  Robert's  literary  tastes  were  now  being 
rapidly  developed :  but  Robert  was  still  the  representative  man,  and  responsible  head  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  in  which  relations  he  was  distinguished  at  once  by  sobriety,  by  industry,  by  modest  thrift,  arid 
by  singular  filial  and  fraternal  tenderness.  Multitudinous  and  invariable  testimony  confirms  this. 
His  success  as  farmer,  notwithstanding,  from  the  first  was  doubtful.  The  soil  was  poor,  the  weather 
of  those  years  unpropitious,  his  own  attention  otherwise  incessantly  diverted  or  absorbed.  He  was 
ploughman  in  the  field,  he  was  teacher  in  the  cottage,  he  was  man  of  the  world  abroad,  he  was  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  society  everywhere.  It  was  here,  in  the  midst  of  this  incipient  distraction,  that 
the  common-place  book  was  so  seriously  put  in  requisition,  and  so  many  abortive  resolutions,  with 
intermingled  criticisms  and  scraps  of  poetry — indications  of  his  taste,  and  the  only  items  now  worth 
looking  at — were  entered;  it  was  here  that  the  evening  smithy-lounge  was  kept  in  a  perpetual 
ferment  of  tears  and  laughter  by  his  tales ;  it  was  here  that  the  labours  of  the  hayfield  and  the  '  hairst 
rig'  were  interrupted  with  irrepressible  merriment,  or  neglected  perhaps  altogether  in  fits  of  incom- 
prehensible abstraction ;  it  was  here  that  the  seductions  of  social  life  and  the  fascinations  of  woman- 
kind became  overwhelming ;  it  was  here  too,  most  frequently,  the  sordid  rich  were  beguiled  of  their 
hoarded  treasures  by  his  tongue,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  famishing  poor.  For  worldly  success, 
Mauchline  was  too  near ;  for  intellectual  triumph  and  development,  Mauchline,  or  some  other  such  like 
local  centre,  with  its  newly  discovered  traits  of  life — its  preachings,  its  fairs,  its  ale-houses ;  its  belles, 
its  gentry,  its  clergy,  its  'Jolly  Beggars' — was  indispensable.  The  interpreter  of  life  was  there;  and 
110  common-place  book,  or  worldly-wise  solemn  resolutions,  could  shut  out  its  realities. 

By  this  change  of  residence  also,  he  had  been  brought  a  mile  or  two  at  least  nearer  to  Barskimming 
and  Ballochmyle  and  Catrine,  with  the  exquisite  intervening  reaches  of  the  Ayr — well  worth  a  day's 
journey  still,  for  artist  or  poet  to  see.  What  was  only  accessible  from  Tarbolton  as  a  sight,  was  now 
comparatively  under  his  eye ;  and  not  unfrequented,  as  we  know.  Auchinleck  House,  only  partially 
screened  as  yet  in  its  half-grown  woods — the  work  of  that  sage  old  senator  who  received  Johnson 
with  such  dignity  in  his  new-built  mansion,  and  of  whom  so  many  admirable  anecdotes  are  still  told ; 
a  man  of  wisdom,  of  progress,  and  of  worth,  greater  in  reality  than  any  of  his  descendants6 — the 
House,  we  say,  with  its  valuable  library,  where  so  many  other  treasures  besides  annotated  editions  of 
Anacreon  were  to  be  found,  although  never  available  to  Burns,  would  be  a  prominent  object  then, 
classic  and  effective  in  the  middle  distance ;  from  which  Boswell,  with  his  political  pretensions,  might 
occasionally  sally  forth  in  Burns's  own  hearing,  to  '  gab'  at  county  meetings  and  harangue  the  lieges. 
Ochiltree  beyond,  with  its  old-world  associations  of  Knox's  marriage  with  a  lady  of  the  Blood,  and  the 
Covenant  and  Claverhouse,  and  Peden  the  prophet,  with  certain  sanctified  retreats  of  Iris  among  the 
rocks  of  the  Lugar,  deep-flowing  there — all  uninteresting  to  Johnson,  and  possibly  not  much  cared  for 
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by  Burns  himself — would  bring  his  eye  near  to  the  horizon,  grey  with  frost,  or  green  with  ancient 
undisturbed  verdure.  It  is  strange,  and  not  without  a  subordinate  interest  of  its  own,  to  trace  thus 
the  approach  of  Burns  by  slow  advances  along  the  soil  literally,  from  the  fields  at  Mount  Oliphant  to 
the  threshold  of  these  Ayrshire  magnates,  and  the  footprints  themselves  of  Samuel  Johnson — departed 
now,  this  very  year,  1784,  for  ever,  purged  of  all  his  earthly  prejudices,  and  gone  up  to  the  repose  of 
immortality.  We  have  no  record  how  any  passing  reflection  on  his  comparatively  recent  presence 
here  affected  Burns ;  who  could  hardly  escape  the  thought  of  him,  and  it  would  certainly  quicken  his 
ambition.  Ochiltree  at  that  time  contained  at  least  one  valued  friend-  and  correspondent,  of  some 
congenial  gifts  and  of  considerable  accomplishments,  in  the  person  of  William  Simpson,  parochial 
teacher  there ;  one  of  whose  mock  effusions,  in  the  name  of  Burns,  passed  current  for  awhile  as  his, 
and  to  whom  he  himself  has  addressed  one  of  his  most  beautiful  epistles.7  Other  correspondents  also, 
literary  and  poetical,  including  old  Lapraik,  were  acquired  about  this  time,  and  in  this  neighbourhood. 
In  short,  his  opportunities  of  observation,  and  the  circle  of  his  friendships  together,  were  rapidly 
extending  now ;  and  the  first  grand  efforts  of  his  muse,  rehearsed  in  hearing  of  the  neighbourhood, 
were  attracting  attention  and  propagating  a  questionable  fame.  What  man  out  of  print,  or  then 
living,  should  dare  to  speak  of  the  highest  earthly  respectabilities,  and  of  the  most  sacred  human 
concerns,  as  he  was  now  known  to  be  speaking?  Delightful  it  is,  in  this  chiaro  'scuro  of  unpublished 
life,  before  the  mist  has  been  rolled  away  by  enduring  type,  to  listen  to  him  and  Gilbert,  as  they  toil 
together  on  the  barren  croft,  speculating  modestly  about  the  chance  of  success  for  Robert's  poems, 
and  the  possibility  of  as  good  a  reception  for  some  of  them  as  for  the  best  of  Ramsay's. 

His  personal  appearance  and  external  habits  about  this  period  corresponded  with  his  moral  life ; 
were  striking,  and  appropriately  picturesque.  His  coat  of  dark-blue  homespun  cloth,  of  "  his  mither's 
makin'  and  his  mither's  sewin',"  with  great  buttons ;  his  waistcoat  of  worsted  stripes,  grey  and  white, 
or  white  and  yellow ;  his  breeches  of  corduroy  from  the  loom ;  his  hose  of  hodden  grey,  ribbed  and 
coarse  from  the  needles ;  his  hair,  in  black  flowing  ringlets,  waving  over  neck  and  shoulders ;  his  hat 
broad-brimmed,  low-crowned,  roughish  make,  by  no  means  always  on  his  head — often,  when  a-field, 
under  his  arm ;  a  book  in  his  hands,  and  when  not,  his  hands  themselves  clasped  behind  his  back ;  his 
head  bent  forward  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  he  read  or  went  always  "like  a  thinking  man" — 
a  meditative  attitude  which  continued  with  him,  as  if  in  natural  harmony  with  his  constitution,  to  the 
very  end;  by  the  banks  of  the  Nith  in  his  early  walks  on  the  'Dock-Green'  there,  as  well  as  by  the 
Ayr  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  among  its  green  leafy  woods  or  its  half-tilled  uplands.  He  ploughed 
with  four  horses,  he  rode  booted  and  spurred,  he  referred  all  business  to  his  brother.  In  stature  he 
was  above  the  middle  height,  but  not  tall;  in  figure,  compact  and  muscular;  in  complexion,  very 
swarfhy — on  surface,  said  by  one  solitary  witness  persistently,  to  have  been  slightly  pock-pitted. 
Head  large,  and  from  its  carriage  downward,  apparently  heavy;  eyes  great,  black,  lustrous, 
wonderful.  In  speech  "uncommon  pleasand,"  in  smile  bewitching,  in  "crack  and  in  story-tellin', 
owre  a'."  The  world  never  before  saw  such  an  ensemble.  So  lived  he  and  so  walked,  from  his 
twentieth  year  onwards,  among  unconscious  men,  among  credulous  women,  who  heretofore  had 
encountered  no  love-maker  like  this,  delighting  and  alarming  the  district.* 

Into  the  bewildering  psychological  details  of  the  immediately  succeeding  years,  in  which  love  and 
anger,  pity,  despair,  and  weakness  seemed  to  be  alternately  in  possession  of  his  soul,  and  to  drag  him 
helpless,  like  competing  whirlwinds,  from  shore  to  shore  of  life,  it  is  impossible  almost  with  sufficient 
brevity  to  glance.  The  facts  involved  are  so  commonly  known,  they  need  not  be  repeated ;  and  the 
mystery  implied  is  so  strange  and  sad,  it  cannot  be  decently  investigated.  But  some  attempt  at 
elucidation,  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  of  his  own  spiritual  constitution,  is  a  thing  required.  The 
facts  of  the  case,  then,  are  these :  That  the  man  Robert  Burns — for  her  eyes,  for  her  voice,  for  her 
feet,  or  for  her  figure,  it  matters  not — did  honourably  and  devoutly  love  the  woman,  or  rather  the 
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girl,  Jean  Armour ;  that  they  were  secretly  and  irregularly,  but  lawfully  and  truly  married ;  that  her 
circumstances  being  known,  the  marriage  was  repudiated  by  her  parents,  and  finally,  at  their  instiga- 
tion, cancelled  by  herself — a  thing  which  neither  she  nor  they,  nor  any  authority  in  the  world,  had  a 
right  to  do ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  repudiation,  Robert  Burns,  the  then  veritable  husband, 
was  dismissed  with  contempt,  or  retired  in  anger,  resolved  never  more  to  look  upon  the  woman  who 
had  thus  outraged  and  insulted  him.  These  are  the  facts — unquestionable  historical  verities  in  his 
domestic  life ;  in  which  the  chief  points  to  be  observed  are  the  sincerity  of  his  own  love  on  the  one 
hand,  with  corresponding  obligations  of  marriage  duly  authenticated,  and  the  outrage  he  sustained  on 
the  other,  in  the  violation  of  that  solemn  contract  and  the  deliberate  destruction  of  all  evidence 
regarding  it,  by  the  very  woman  herself  he  had  espoused.  Unquestionable  love  on  the  one  hand 
there  was,  unquestionable  outrage  on  the  other.  At  this  crisis  then,  an  entirely  new  phase  of  social 
life,  of  spiritual  existence,  one  may  say,  was  possible  for  Burns;  and  the  most  delicate  problem 
perhaps,  that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  a  human  heart  with  which  the  world  is  bound  to 
sympathise — and  problem  which  the  world  has  in  fact  adopted  as  its  own  cause  celebre  in  the  morals  of 
love,  was  the  relation  that  evolved  itself  spontaneously  from  this  very  situation  of  injury  and  despair. 
In  such  a  case,  antagonistic  love  was  supremely  natural,  antagonistic  vows  supremely  pardonable. 
A  new  attachment  did,  in  fact,  ensue ;  not  antagonistic,  however,  but  superior ;  not  in  spleen  or  in 
revenge,  but  on  principles  of  a  still  higher  and  devouter  character. 

Mary  Campbell,  by  no  means  graceful  or  feminine,  according  to  tradition  in  the  place ;  but  sweet, 
pure,  simple,  and  true  hearted — a  woman  perhaps  fairly  entitled,  among  a  thousand  daughters  good 
and  true,  to  dominate  a  soul  like  his,  was  the  object  and  the  occasion  of  this  new  devotional  fire. 
In  sprightliness  and  vivacity,  in  style  and  in  certain  accomplishments  then  much  admired,  she  could 
hardly  compete  with  Jean.  It  was  on  gentleness  especially,  on  high  moral  excellence  generally,  her 
present  triumph  was  founded.  In  both  cases,  perhaps — in  many  others,  doubtless — his  own  e.ye 
created  half  the  beauty,  his  own  heart  added  half  the  goodness  he  believed  in  and  adored.  But  this, 
surely,  was  no  unpardonable  fault  in  him  or  them.  Such  credit  is  eternally  due  to  all  the  works  of 
God,  and  in  the  poet's  own  enriching  vision  lies  his  nearest  resemblance  to  Deity.  The  world  itself, 
without  such  complement  of  faith  and  love,  would  be  a  shapeless  void — an  ill-drawn  circle,  smirched 
and  blotted — what  more?  But  God  saw  that  it  was  good;  and  from  his  own  eye,  through  us, 
communicates  to  it  still  both  form  and  light  and  beauty.  That  Burns  and  Mary  had  seen  one  another 
before,  is  understood ;  but  with  no  serious  attachment,  is  certain.  The  scene  of  their  world-famous 
betrothal,  which  took  place  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  1786 — a  few  months  from  the  date  of  this 
rupture  with  Jean — was  in  a  small  woodland  hollow  beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Fail  and  the  Ayr, 
within  easy  access  by  shaded  walks  from  the  Castle  of  Montgomery,  or  of  Coilsfield,  where  Mary's 
occupation  then  lay ;  and  at  equal  distance,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  from  another  weather-worn 
crumbling  retreat  of  the  persecuted  Covenanting  seer.  In  such  a  spot,  and  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  all 
thoughts  of  immoral  love,  of  unlawful  vows  by  man  or  woman,  vanish.  The  place,  the  time,  the 
traditions  of  the  soil  forbid  these.  The  prophetic  soul  still  lingers  among  these  rocks,  the  soul  of  love 
and  song  among  these  thorns.  The  waters  and  the  woods  themselves  are  still  impartial,  inviolable 
witnesses.  That  heaving  mass  of  snow-white  blossom,  and  bed  of  hyacinths,  like  shreds  of  fringed 
azure  waste  from  some  celestial  sempstress'  lap  shook  out  among  the  trees,  and  broom  with  empty 
golden  pouch,  moneyless,  unusuried — are  perennial  fountains  still  of  fragrance  and  of  inspiration. 
Sanctified  unquestionably  is  the  ground  that  Peden  trod,  and  the  scenes  where  Robert  Burns 
exchanged  such  vows — not  with  idle,  light-hearted,  or  fantastic  protestations  across  running  streams, 
with  broken  silver,  or  the  like ;  but  with  solemn  gift  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  sanctities  of  thrice 
fervid  supplications.  Men  cannot  help — will  never  help  believing  this.  Not  strange  therefore  at  all, 
but  of  the  highest  moral  necessity  it  is,  that  in  these  deep  green  woods  the  throb  of  one  heart  should 
still  seem  to  be  felt,  and  the  voice  of  one  peasant  lad  should  still  seem  vocal — floating  like  a  wave 
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along  the  banks,  and  vibrating  aloft  to  the  highest  casements  of  the  castle.  The  earth  and  air  are  full 
of  it.  It  is  not  on  parchment  certainly,  the  most  enduring  titles  of  feudality  are  written.  Earls  and 
esquires  may  exchange  ownership  here ;  but  the  indefeasible  lordship  of  the  soil  belongs  to  Robert 
Burns.  Of  the  absolute  sincerity  and  intense  devotion  of  this  love,  the  merest  novice  in  the  mystery 
of  human  affections  may  be  sure ;  and  of  the  agony  that  struck  him  to  the  heart,  that  blanched  his 
swarthy  cheek,  that  drove  him  headlong,  silent,  out  of  doors,  when  the  tidings  of  her  untimely  death 
were  first  conveyed  to  him ;  that  sealed  his  lips  ever  after  on  the  subject,  except  to  God ;  and  that 
thrilled  for  ever  among  his  life-strings  like  the  twang  of  doom — let  no  man,  for  the  credit  of  his  own 
manhood,  question  more.  The  will  of  God  himself  it  was,  and  not  of  Robert  Burns,  that  decreed  all 
this ;  and  in  connection  with  this  there  was  neither  guilt,  nor  the  shadow  of  guilt,  on  his  conscience. 
In  this  love,  indeed,  there  were  the  clearest  indications  that  he  was  already  beyond  the  soil,  and  that 
immortal  relationships  of  the  highest  order  were  forming  within  him.8 

Was  his  marriage  then,  in  the  meantime,  annulled  ?  It  was  not,  and  could  never  be ;  although  all 
evidence  of  such  a  contract  had  been  voluntarily  destroyed,  and  both  himself  and  others  concerned, 
the  legal  functionaries  themselves  included,  believed  in  its  lawful  abrogation.  Would  he  then,  on  this 
understanding,  repudiate  the  helpless  infants  about  to  be  born  of  such  unregistered  wedlock?  or 
disown  them  in  anger,  for  their  mother's  foolish  sake?  God  forbid — being  still  within  hearing  of  their 
cries.  If  any  moral  instinct  in  his  nature  was  supreme  above  all  others,  pure  and  un  contaminated  to 
the  very  close  of  his  life,  it  was  paternal  tenderness.  Let  the  children  come,  whilst  he  is  still  in 
Scotland ;  neither  shame  nor  anger  of  his  shall  ever  shut  them  out.  But  the  misfortune  was,  that 
when  they  did  come,  insult  and  cruelty  came  with  them.  Threats  of  prosecution  and  legal  vengeance 
were  the  introduction  to  his  notice  the  folly  of  their  friends  provided  them ;  and  the  man  to  whose 
generosity  and  love  both  mother  and  children  must  ultimately  appeal  was  driven  into  disgraceful, 
into  perilous  hiding — to  the  verge  of  expatriation  itself,  in  name  of  his  yet  unconscious,  unoffending 
offspring.  In  such  dilemma  of  shame  and  pain,  one  hardly  knows  what  most  to  wish  for  the  man. 
What  he  himself  in  fact  did,  was  to  prosecute  the  printing  of  his  poems  on  the  one  hand ;  to  rush 
foolishly  into  convivial  excesses  on  the  other,  to  deaden  or  to  disguise  the  wound ;  and  to  prepare, 
finally  and  definitively,  to  banish  himself  from  the  region  and  from  the  realm  together.  He  shall  no 
longer  offend  the  world  by  his  unwelcome  presence  there.  Not  more  blameable  surely  was  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  kind,  than  maudlin  melancholy,  or  than  endless  sentimental  sonnetizing  on  a  hopeless 
theme,  or  than  act  of  suicide,  as  with  Petrarch,  and  with  Sappho,  and  with  some  others  ?  What  one 
can  least  understand  in  the  whole  case  is,  that  from  this  very  period  of  distraction,  and  of  cruel 
indignity,  letters  of  his  should  still  be  quoted- — letters  affecting  Jean,  and  obscure  unreliable  hints 
affecting  Mary — to  invalidate  his  honour,  to  compromise  the  very  credit  of  his  soul :  as  if  no  outraged 
lover,  man  or  wife,  in  the  climax  of  vexation,  had  ever  spoken  foolishly  in  confidence,  or  written 
bitterly  on  such  topics  before.  The  wonder  of  all  is,  that  his  love  and  patience  survived  such  a  trial; 
or  that  he  ever  condescended  to  think  seriously  of  Jean  Armour  again. 

It  was  from  the  very  midst  of  such  sorrowful  entanglement,  from  the  lowest  depth  of  such 
humiliation — when  he  was  literally  flying  from  vindictive  writs  like  a  felon,  that  his  voice  strong  as  a 
clarion,  soft  and  clear  as  the  pipe  of  love,  was  first  heard  in  the  world.  During  these  very  months  of 
molestation  and  shame,  the  poems  had  been  arranged  and  printed.  In  hidings  near  Kilmarnock,  and 
with  trunk  already  trussed  for  shipping  on  the  Clyde ;  committing  once  for  all  his  destinies  to  the 
custody  of  type,  and  with  formal  legal  assignation  of  all  possible  profits  in  favour  of  the  only  helpless 
being  in  the  world  who  then  had  any  claim  upon  him — the  child  that  "stared  her  daddie  in  the  face" 
— he  awaits,  with  slight  trepidation,  the  eventful  issue.  In  coarse  blue  wrapper,  with  capitals  and 
italics  abundantly  interspersed,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  and  with  marvellously  few  oversights 
considering ;  the  book,  with  its  invoice  of  immortality,  "  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,"  prefixed,  at 
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last,  in  July  of  the  year,  1786,  sees  the  day.  The  first  instalment  of  his  world-work  is  done.  '  Csesar 
and  Luath,'  the  *  Holy  Fair,'  the  evicted  *  Mouse,'  the  uprooted  '  Daisy,'  with  their  wisdom,  truth,  and 
pathos,  appeal  directly  to  the  hearts  of  men;  'Halloween'  refreshes  every  fireside;  the  'Epistles' 
transport  every  distant,  wayfaring  friend;  'PoorMailie'  is  like  a  heartbreak  to  every  'bairn;'  and  the 
'  Lady's  Bonnet'  passes,  with  suppressed  titter,  into  a  proverb  for  the  world.  Above  all,  that  'Address 
to  the  DeiT  abolishes  Pandsemonium  as  with  a  stroke,  and  the  'Cotter's  Saturday  Night'  unfolds 
heaven  in  the  humblest  household.  Strange,  that  'Dr.  Hornbook'  and  'Holy  Willie'  should  have 
been  omitted  from  this  collection ;  and  that  the  '  Jolly  Beggars,'  that  incomparable  production,  then 
written,  should  have  been  utterly  forgotten.  The  book,  in  fact,  wonderful  as  it  was,  gave  but  a 
glimpse  of  what  the  man  himself  must  be ;  and  but  a  very  faint  glimpse,  after  all,  of  what  he  should 
soon  be  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  incredulous.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  book  was  no  measure 
of  the  man  at  all.  His  faculty  of  speech  was  absolutely  unrepresented  there ;  and  the  gift  of  music 
that  was  in  him  scarcely  indicated.  A  single  line  or  two,  one  may  say,  was  all  the  earnest  of  what 
the  world  should  yet  hear  from  his  lips,  in  that  department  alone.  In  the  entire  volume  only  three 
songs,  properly  so  called,  appear ;  and  '  Mary  Morrison,'  that  most  exquisite  of  all  expostulatory  love- 
lyrics,  although  then  in  manuscript,  is  not  among  them — for  what  reason,  but  his  capricious  under- 
valuing of  extreme  beauty,  his  own  producing,  no  one  knows.  Of  the  three  selected  for  publication, 
one  at  least,  the  '  Rigs  o'  Barley,'  is  of  first-class  excellence,  the  other  two,  good :  and  by  these  alone 
to  a  discriminating  ear,  the  mystery  of  melody,  hereafter  to  be  revealed  to  the  world,  and  that 
constituted  him  psalmist,  was  perhaps  already  divulged ;  but  even  upon  this  evidence,  who  could  yet 
credit  him  to  such  an  extent  with  that  secret  of  the  covenant  of  song,  which  was  to  electrify  and 
entrance  the  nation  ?  As  it  was,  however,  no  such  thing  had  hitherto  been  seen  among  the  people. 
Shakspear,  with  his  magic,  had  now  these  many  years  fallen  on  sleep ;  Homer  seemed  to  be  from 
everlasting  in  schools  and  colleges,  with  his  train  of  gods ;  but  Robert  Burns,  by  the  decree  of  heaven, 
had  been  born,  for  the  consolation  of  mankind. 

The  composition  of  these  wonderful  works,  so  long  and  so  devoutly  investigated  with  increasing 
admiration  of  their  beauty,  was  undoubtedly  spontaneous,  rapid,  and  irregular.  Imperfect  models  for 
some  of  them  might  lie  tossing  for  awhile  occasionally  in  his  brain ;  but  the  works  themselves  were 
the  offspring  of  the  moment — between  the  plough-shafts,  by  the  roadside,  in  the  chimney  corner,  at 
the  church  itself,  or  in  the  smithy.  Rough-hewn  and  fashioned  on  the  spot,  slightly  polished  after- 
wards, rehearsed  by  and  by  to  brother,  to  sweetheart,  or  to  friend — listening  all  with  pride  and 
wonder — they  were  committed  at  last  to  the  printed  page  in  perfection,  in  ineffaceable  splendour, 
with  the  very  aroma  of  the  earth  and  air  clinging  to  them  inseparable.  From  such  slight  chinks  as 
the  native  soil  afforded,  like  the  waters  of  the  Doon  itself  rushing  through  its  rocky  eyelets,  but 
strewn  on  every  quiet  shallow,  and  in  every  pool  beyond,  with  pearly  gems,  his  music  flows ;  from 
scenes  and  circumstances  the  most  unpromising — contemptible  almost — inspiration,  like  a  phantom 
evoked  by  his  own  constitution,  issues,  and  overtakes  him  as  he  flies ;  on  the  triviallest  miscellaneous 
foundation  of  local  life,  with  all  its  sorrowful  surroundings  and  accessories  of  mere  animal  existence, 
but  with  the  rich  underground  affinities  of  sympathy,  of  religion,  of  love,  this  throne  of  letters  has 
been  built ;  and  the  fabric,  vital  in  every  line,  musical  and  transparent  in  its  minutest  fragment,  flung 
together  by  instinct  of  the  moment,  gradually  but  swiftly  rises,  tapering  and  quivering  refulgent 
among  the  clouds.  Mankind,  womankind — not  strange  to  think — were  captivated,  were  smitten. 
A  marvel  in  their  own  neighbourhood  had  appeared :  a  comet,  with  benignant  haze  of  love  and 
humour,  was  skimming  there  almost  within  reach  over  the  tree  tops,  and  flushing  with  skyborn 
radiance  the  wayside  cottage  floor.  This  was  a  phenomenon  indeed,  that  must  soon  become  an  era 
in  the  world.  With  mingled  pride  and  confusion,  Jean  Armour,  let  us  hope,  shall  have  listened  now 
to  the  immortal  '  Epistle  to  Davie,'  where  the  very  tenor  of  the  man's  voice  is  interrupted  to 
emphasize  a  prayer  for  her.  Will  she  then,  with  twins  and  with  repentance,  and  with  womanly  wiles, 
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venture  to  fling  herself  a  second  time  in.  his  way  ?  She  may,  and  will — offending  many.  Her  fate  is 
before  her ;  and  she  knows  probably  herself,  since  Mary's  death,  better  than  any  friend  can  tell  her, 
that  she  will  conquer  thus,  and  hold  this  king  of  men,  after  all.  But  the  risk,  if  she  cannot,  is  her 
own,  and  of  her  own  deliberate  inviting :  with  which,  at  this  date,  let  the  world  be  satisfied. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  whilst  she  ruminates  over  such  strange  profit  and  loss — to  herself,  for 
the  present,  absolute  loss  of  happiness  and  credit,  her  lover's,  her  husband's  book  is  selling ;  husband 
incomprehensibly  divorced  for  too  much  love ! — is  borrowed,  and  read,  and  re-read,  far  beyond  the 
limits  ot  his  native  shire.  In  the  packman's  bundle,  in  the  ploughman's  pouch,  in  the  scholar's  hand, 
in  the  gentleman's  valise,  in  the  lady's  reticule — it  circulatesi  everywhere,  east  and  west.  Letters  of 
congratulation,  of  thanks,  from  small  and  great,  are  wafted  home ;  introductions  to  the  aristocracy  of 
literature  and  rank  begin ;  reviews  and  commendations  by  the  highest  literary  authorities  are  heard 
and  seen.  A  new  edition  of  the  poems,  therefore,  must  speedily  be  thought  of;  and  several  fresh 
effusions,  with  some  that  have  been  forgotten,  to  enrich  the  volume,  are  already  in  store.  But  this 
cannot  be  restricted  to  Mauchline  or  to  Kilmarnock  (where  the  printer's  heart  strangely  fails  him),  or 
to  any  local  centre.  The  soil,  with  all  its  impediments  of  poverty  and  shame,  has  been  conquered 
now;  with  its  rich  lodes  of  life  and  joy  has  been  secretly  rifled,  and  must  be  quietly  surmounted  soon. 
Edinburgh  and  the  heavens  henceforth,  not  without  danger,  are  to  be  sought.  So  merges  the  morning 
suddenly,  with  auspicious  auguries  and  portentous  clouds  commingled,  at  once  into  the  highest  day. 

Thus  then,  within  few  weeks,  fares  the  illustrious  peasant  out  of  obscurity,  heaven-drawn,  earth- 
driven,  life-inspired,  citywards;  the  seductive  'jauds' — the  enamoured  Nine — triumphantly  hovering 
around  him,  and  Pegasus,  with  wings  discreetly  folded,  obedient  now  to  hand  after  many  a  hasty 
sweep,  affectionately  trotting  by  his  side,  or  gambolling  in  the  air  before  him.  So,  to  the  mind's  eye 
of  his  delighted  fellow-countrymen,  fares  he,  to  be  received  on  his  progress  throughout,  over  hill  and 
dale,  with  ovations  of  gratitude  and  love.  Had  not  he  rescued  them  from  grief?  from  the  bondage 
of  unbelief  and  falsehood?  and  thrilled  every  downcast  wearied  soul  among  them  with  joy?  Alas!  in 
that  immortal  constitution  of  his,  etherial  as  it  seemed,  a  secret  alloy  of  perishable  earth  was  found;  a 
secret  wound  had  already  been  inflicted,  which  shall  by  and  by  extend  to  an  open  scar,  and  perpetual 
chasm  between  himself  and  them;  which  shall  grow  into  a  heart-sickness — an  invisible  corroding 
cross,  impossible  and  ruinous  to  bear.  This  man,  hale,  hearty,  jocund,  triumphant  as  he  looks,  with 
melody  streaming  from  his  lips,  and  resounding  from  his  horse's  hoofs  along  the  very  highway,  has 
been  wrestling  all  alone,  in  the  pride  and  wantonness  of  his  early  manhood,  with  the  God  that  made 
him.  For  supremacy  in  the  name  of  mankind  has  he  been  wrestling,  and  has  prevailed,  at  the  expense 
of  that  dread  secret  touch,  as  yet  but  half  suspected  by  himself,  but  certainly  inflicted ;  and  which  no 
mortal  wrestler  in  this  world  can  escape,  who  comes  into  personal  conflict  with  the  Deity.  "  The  sun 
was  risen  upon  Jacob  as  he  passed  over  Peniel,  and  he  halted  (unseen)  upon  his  thigh,  where  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  had  touched  him.  Wherefore  the  Jews  eat  not,  until  this  day,  of  the  sineAv  that 
shrank."  For  us,  it  was  fortunately  so;  for  a  singer  like  this,  with  a  constitution  impervious  to 
assault,  and  purity  beyond  defilement  by  the  earth  on  which  he  slept  and  trod,  would  have  been 
terrible,  if  not  impossible,  to  look  upon.  Henceforth  we  can  receive  him  with  sympathy  and  love, 
knowing  him,  after  all  his  triumphs,  to  be  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves. 
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UT  whilst  he  fares  thus  onwards,  let  us  now,  most  scrupulous  and  respectable  brother, 
sacred  wife  and  spotless  daughter,  talk  for  a  moment  concerning  him.  You  have 
seen  his  poems,  you  have  heard  his  evil  report,  and  you  have  complaints  of  your 
own,  perhaps,  to  make  against  this  wondrous  wayfarer.  That  strange,  new-found, 
winged  companion  of  his  will  rear  and  neigh,  and  trespass,  and  disturb  your  world ; 
the  man  himself,  with  reckless  indifference,  will  scatter  thistle-down  over  the  hedges 
into  your  finest  wheat,  and  cockles  into  your  choicest  barley — his  pipe  in  the  meantime 
st>unding  too  loosely,  or  too  keen.  What  then?  You  desire  me  to  interfere  and  check 
his  freedom,  or  to  follow  and  repair  his  wrong  or  reckless  doing?  This  I  may  not, 
dare  not  do.  But  let  me,  on  the  other  hand,  inquire — Would  you  consent,  at  any 
price  whatever,  for  all  his  shameless  gambolling,  to  have  that  fire-breathing  winged  charger  from  the 
clouds  expelled  from  your  coasts?  Who  was  it  that  sowed  for  you,  out  of  his  own  bosom,  this  sweetest 
grain  of  love  you  now  cherish  ?  and  cultivated  for  you,  at  his  own  risk,  this  polished  awn  of  wit  and 
humour?  Who  so  gladdened  for  you  these  very  fields,  in  which  you  noAV  complain  he  is  a  trespasser? 
and  provided  for  you,  there,  the  wheat  of  wisdom  and  truth  you  garner  so  jealously?  The  very  man 
who  left  the  thistle-down  and  cockle-seed  behind  him.  Shall  I  then  presume  to  pluck  these  up  ?  with 
Pharisaical  hand,  to  collect  and  burn  them?  or  with  insolent  ungrateful  effrontery,  to  fling  them  in 
his  face  ?  This,  least  of  all  will  I  ever  do,  or  think  of  doing.  Am  I  therefore  an  approver  of  their 
growth?  My  answer  is  No :  but  they  came  there  without  my  knowledge,  along  with  the  corn  itself; 
and  must  remain  where  they  are,  with  or  Avithout  my  will,  till  the  time  of  the  harvest  come,  when  the 
angels  of  sympathy  and  forgetfulness  will  gather  them. 

But  is  it  not  strange,  my  friends,  that  this  world  of  ours  should  continue  still  to  insist  on  its  own 
richest  draught  of  love,  on  its  own  fullest  feast  of  humour,  on  its  own  most  exquisite  accompaniment 
of  song ;  and  have  neither  pity,  nor  excuse,  nor  forgiveness  for  the  passion,  or  the  recklessness,  or  the 
frenzy  that  must  inevitably  go  along  with  these? — inevitably;  for  never  in  this  world  were  they 
separate.  This  heart  that  bleeds  we  rifle  of  all  its  sweetness,  this  hand  that  so  lavishly  bestows  we 
rob  of  all  its  treasures,  these  lips  that  trill  out  for  us,  till  they  decay,  the  most  ravishing  melodies,  we 
hang  upon  like  selfish  birds,  as  long  as  they  will  yield  and  vibrate ;  and  all  that  then  remains  of 
passion,  of  folly,  of  sin,  of  sorrow  itself,  and  perhaps  of  despair — the  very  elements  through  which  this 
distilled  elixir  of  threefold  inspiration  was  obtained,  we  reprobate  and  cast  forth  under  foot  of  men, 
with  censorious  alarm  and  indignation,  as  salt  that  has  lost  its  saltness.  The  passion  that  grew  into  a 
furnace,  the  humour  that  was  allied  to  profanity,  and  the  music  that  was  based  upon  dread  scarce- 
audible  echoes  from  the  deep,  and  that  flowed  out  of  them — we  will  have  none  of  these  I  We  have 
drunk  of  the  sweetest,  we  have  eaten  of  the  richest,  the  residue  we  spurn  at  with  our  feet ;  and  the 
poor  exhausted  soul  that  supplied  them,  with  its  own  inward  cross  to  bear,  of  self-reproach  and 
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sadness,  may  fare  forth  upon  eternity,  for  us,  at  its  own  risk  and  leisure.  "What  then,  in  this  matter, 
is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  I  seal  up  the  water  of  the  dangerous  well,  and  pretend  that  I  never  saw  it  ?  or 
tear  out  the  tree  of  forbidden  fruit,  and  swear  falsely  that  it  never  grew  on  these  pages  1  I  can  do 
neither ;  and  the  result  of  attempting  it  would  be  simply  to  send  you,  the  most  scrupulous  and  timid 
objector,  to  that  very  well  for  guilty  draughts  of  water,  to  that  very  tree  for  theffcuous  purloining  of 
fruit.  They  will  do  less  harm  as  they  are,  unnoticed  and  undisguised,  than  screened  under  all  the 
falsehoods  and  denials,  or  within  all  the  hedges  in  the  world. 

But  whilst  we  thus  reason,  the  wayfarer  himself,  astride  now  upon  his  steed,  approaches  the 
habitations  of  men.  He  enters  the  city,  not  yet  aware  of  his  coming,  almost  incognito ;  secures  a 
modest  lodging  there,  according  to  Cunningham  and  Chambers,  with  an  old  Mauchline  friend,  John 
Richmond,  the  writer's  clerk — most  beautiful  youthful  recognition  and  friendship,  this;  and  at  his 
leisure,  from  the  heights  above,  surveys  the  old  grey  town:  salutes  afterwards  affectionately  the 
vacant  dwelling-place  of  Ramsay,  with  uplifted  hat,  enquiring  for  the  'Shepherd's  shop;'  and  the  grave 
of  Ferguson  on  bended  knee,  with  his  lips — not  ostentatiously,  but  with  quiet  reverence,  being  him- 
self as  yet  utterly  unrecognised.*  He  shall  have  a  further  tribute  of  respect  for  Ferguson  by  and 
by,  who  certainly  sleeps  there,  although  his  name  is  not  yet  inscribed  upon  the  ground.  That 
acknowledgment  is  well  reserved  by  fate,  for  Robert  Burns's  own  gratitude  to  the  lad  whose  youthful 
tongue  inspired  him.  His  introduction  to  Henry  Erskine,  at  the  Canongate  Kilwinning  Lodge,  now 
takes  place;  after  which  Glencairn,  Monboddo,  and  the  rest  all  follow.  Dugald  Stewart  speaks, 
Henry  Mackenzie  writes.  Her  Grace  of  Gordon  presides ;  Robertson,  Blair,  Adam  Ferguson,  Gregory, 
Tytler,  draw  near ;  the  Caledonian  Hunt  en  masse  receives  him,  and  in  its  records  resolves  to  patronise 
him.  In  a  word,  all  Edinburgh  awakes,  and  rises,  and  rushes  out  by  day  and  night  to  welcome  him 
with  pride  into  her  loftiest  and  her  lowliest  homes ;  is  moved  with  love  and  admiration  in  her  inmost 
exclusive  heart — not  without  a  smile  on  her  sternest  brow,  or  a  blush  upon  her  fairest  cheek.  Here 
comes  one  of  God's  chosen,  and  it  behoves  this  little  old  world  of  wisdom,  wit,  and  beauty — this  eye 
of  Europe,  and  focus  of  intelligence  for  the  moment — to  receive  the  wayfaring  soul  gladly  and 
graciously.  It  must  be  beyond  a  moment's  doubt  to  anybody,  that  every  minister  and  philosopher 
among  them;  every  wit,  every  woman  even  (who  were  then  the  brightest  wits  as  well),  had  read  and 
re-read  that  handful  of  lyrics;  had  filled  up  easily  all  its  suspicious  blanks,  and  interpreted  without  any 
reserve  its  most  objectionable  figures.  Yet  nobody  seemed  to  feel  either  repugnance  or  alarm,  and 
nobody  affected  squeamislmess.  The  magnet  that  lay  hidden  in  that  small  Kilmarnock  volume  drew 
them  all.  The  nobility  bowed  frankly,  the  clergy  without  reserve  coveted  an  introduction,  the 
wealthy  citizen  and  the  acred  squire  vied  in  hospitality ;  judges  and  philosophers  wondered  at,  and 
women  listened  to  him  with  distraction — some  of  them,  it  would  seem  at  this  distance,  at  the  risk  of 
their  reputation,  listened  too  long :  out  of  all  which  grew  a  new  world  of  life  for  him,  and  the  most 
ecstatic  noonday  existence.  To  prepare  for  this  ovation,  and  enable  him  to  take  part  in  this  public 
universal  fete  in  his  own  honour,  his  personal  exterior,  as  was  reasonable,  must  undergo  some  change. 
The  dark-blue  coat  "  o'  his  mither's  makiii'  and  his  mither's  sewin',''  gives  place  accordingly  to  a  more 
fashionable  suit,  of  political  significance,  as  the  custom  then  was;  and  the  long  black  hair  that  "swirled 
atowre  his  shouthers"  is  confined,  a  la  mode,  in  a  bag;  the  hodden  grey  and  corduroy  are  replaced 
by  buckskins ;  and  a  broad-brimmed  stylish  hat  completes  the  attire :  but  the  heart,  the  eye,  the 
incomparable  tongue  can  suffer  no  change.  So  walks  he  among  the  astonished  throng,  so  speaks 
he  among  delighted  listeners,  as  woodland  Apollo  might — as  the  representative  and  beau-ideal  of 
unsophisticated  Scottish  life  and  eloquence  had  a  right  to  do. 

Such  life,  without  almost  any  diminution  of  its  excessive  excitement,  continued  for  an  entire 
season ;  but  the  whole  period  of  ecstatic  spiritual  exaltation  for  Robert  Burns,  which  we  denominate 

*  A  similar  act  of  devotion  at  the  tomb  of  Robert  Bruce  in  Dunfermline  Abbey  afterwards,  although  performed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  In  the 
days  of  his  own  glory,  was  no  doubt  equally  profound  and  genuine. 
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his  mid-day  existence,  and  which  began  with  this,  his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh,  extended  considerably 
farther,  and  included  much  more.  It  may  be  computed  by  about  half  as  many  years  at  least,  as 
months  that  were  now  occupied  in  triumph.  Brief  but  wonderful  was  that  noon,  thronged  with 
incident,  and  brimful  of  energy  and  labour.  Chronologically,  it  included  his  enthusiastic  reception  by 
the  highest  society  in  the  capital,  his  presentation  to  the  Metropolitan  Lodge,  to  the  Caledonian  Hunt, 
to  all  other  associations,  public  or  private,  whose  patronage  was  desirable ;  the  spontaneous  homage 
of  rank  and  beauty ;  the  attentions  of  the  learned,  the  admiration  of  wits,  the  applause  of  the  world ; 
the  accidental  interview  with,  and  prophetic  recognition  of  the  boy  Walter  Scott. 

It  included  also,  not  without  the  usual  amount  of  commercial  mortification,  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  his  poems,  with  the  ultimate  receipt  of  some  £500,  lovingly  and  dutifully  shared,  by  gifts 
or  loans,  with  the  household  at  Mossgiel ;  included,  as  consequent  thereupon,  his  various  tours  through 
Berwickshire  and  the  north  of  England,  through  the  Highlands  by  Inverary,  Lochlomond  and 
Dumbarton,  home ;  again,  with  his  friend  Nicol  in  questionable  humour,  by  Dunkeld,  Castle-Gordon, 
and  Inverness ;  with  ducal  hospitalities,  intercourse  and  correspondence,  by  speech  and  letter- writing, 
with  lords  and  ladies  and  literary  celebrities  every\\rhere,  and  unlimited  social  enjoyment  with  all 
sorts  of  company,  both  high  and  low;  with  return  again  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  introduction  to 
'  Clarinda.'  Above  all,  it  included  for  himself  domestically  his  own  marriage,  his  definite  settlement 
in  life,  the  abortive  experiment  at  Ellisland,  the  beginning  of  the  gaugership  in  reality,  and  the 
removal  to  Dumfries,  with  a  thousand  intermediate  delusive  dreams  of  extrication  from  this  whirlpool 
of  sunshine,  and  unstable  resolutions  to  alter  or  retrieve  his  destiny;  to  do  something  higher,  grander, 
better,  in  conformity  with  the  hopes — one  may  also  say  the  supplications  of  the  world,  and  more 
worthy  of  himself  than  ever :  the  thing  itself  actually,  and  not  altogether  unwittingly,  done,  during 
this  very  epoch — this  brief  ecstatic  interval  of  seductive  light — in  letters  and  in  song-writing,  being 
grander  and  better  of  its  kind,  than  anything  of  the  sort  hitherto  achieved  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  most  prominent,  distinguishable  event,  in  the  very  foreground  of  this  period,  was  no  doubt 
the  metropolitan  edition  of  his  poems ;  in  which  not  only  his  countrymen  of  all  ranks  at  home,  but 
many  influential  associations  of  their  number  abroad,  took  a  most  affectionate  brotherly  interest. 
It  was  in  a  certain  sense  fortunate  for  Burns,  that  the  original  selection  from  his  own  manuscript 
works  was  imperfect.  So  much  beauty  already  presented  to  the  world,  with  such  a  residue  forth- 
coming, was  a  very  rare  phenomenon  indeed  in  the  history  of  literary  reputations.  Besides  recent 
efforts,  much  of  what  had  already  been  written,  and  hitherto  suppressed,  both  in  songs  and  other 
compositions,  was  now  added  to  the  acknowledged  store,  and  this  second  edition  of  his  works  became 
thus  like  another  inheritance  of  fame.  '  The  Brigs  of  Ayr,'  and  '  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid,'  gave  a 
new  idea  at  once,  of  his  powers  and  of  his  character,  in  the  very  same  field  in  which  he  had  already 
achieved  so  wonderful  a  triumph ;  whilst  '  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,'  '  The  Ordination,'  and  some  other 
pieces  of  similar  stamp,  now  for  the  first  time  heard,  in  another  department,  convulsed  mankind 
almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  decorum.  Indications  of  modesty  like  this,  in  the  reservation  of  such 
masterpieces,  we  meet  with  everywhere  throughout.  'Tarn  o'  Shanter,'  by  and  by,  shall  be  gifted 
away  to  help  the  fortunes  of  a  distressed  English  gentleman :  '  Holy  Willie's  Prayer '  and  the  '  Jolly 
Beggars '  together  must  be  disinterred  after  the  author's  death,  from  among  the  waste  papers  of  his 
friends !  It  is  only  the  richest  soul,  after  all,  that  can  afford  to  be  lavishly  indifferent  about  wealth : 
the  churl  above  all  others,  in  intellect  or  in  purse,  must  be  cursed  with  some  secret  pressure  of  poverty. 
But  the  great  events  of  the  epoch  were  undoubtedly,  for  him,  his  introduction  to  society  and  his 
settlement  in  life ;  and  for  the  world  at  large,  his  letters  and  his  songs.  These  exhaust  it :  but  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  excitement  that  was  crowded  into  this  period,  which  extended  at  the  very 
utmost  to  some  three  or  four  years,  and  in  its  intensest  whirl  to  but  a  few  months  only,  can  be  best 
understood  by  a  glance  at  the  correspondence  it  produced,  and  the  songs  that  were  indited  in  the 
interval.  A  volume  would  not  suffice  for  the  satisfactory  illustration  of  its  details.  Besides  letters 
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innumerable,  published  and  unpublished  (which,  to  judge  by  those  we  see,  must  have  constituted  a  mass 
of  correspondence  almost  incredible),  of  endless  variety,  of  exquisite  taste  and  style,  overflowing  with 
humour,  with  wisdom,  with  love — on  all  sorts  of  topics,  to  all  sorts  of  persons ;  there  appear  in  bold 
relief,  beyond  other  compositions,  'Tarn  o'  Shanter'  and  'The  Whistle,'  'Auld  Langsyne'  and  'Of 
a'  the  Airts  the  Wind  can  Blaw,'  with  the  first  instalment  at  least  of  those  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  songs  for  nothing,  that  unparalleled  offering  of  love  and  genius  to  the  reputation  of  his 
country.  Letter- writing  and  song  were  the  recreation  and  relief,  and  triumph  of  his  noonday  being. 

This  season  of  epistolary  correspondence,  in  fact,  was  like  a  new  lease  of  intellectual  life  for 
Burns,  which  he  entered  on  with  a  prodigality  of  display,  and  an  exuberance  of  enjoyment,  beyond  the 
imagination  of  his  most  enthusiastic  friends.  The  faculty  itself  was  not  untried,  but  hitherto 
practically  dormant.  For  such  achievements  he  had  long  been  silently  preparing,  in  secret  competi- 
tion with  the  finest  models  then  extant,  and  a  few  desultory  flights  at  Mauchline,  when  the  first 
compliments  of  the  world  required  a  formal  acknowledgment,  showed  what  he  might  be  tempted 
to  do ;  but  such  an  outpouring  of  the  gift  through  so  many  channels  was  a  phenomenon  of  eloquence 
and  ease,  of  versatility  and  tact,  not  to  be  dreamt  of  by  the  most  partial  admirers  of  his  genius.  The 
highest  craft  of  mere  scholarship,  with  policy,  conventional  sentiment,  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
combined,  could  not  have  equalled  this.  It  was  in  reality  another  phase  of  the  man's  own  rich 
soulical  existence,  unfolded  by  the  sun,  and  diffused  by  the  atmosphere.  The  sunshine  of  popularity 
it  undoubtedly  was  that  liberated  this  golden  butterfly  imago  of  his  soul,  which  had  long  been 
slumbering  half-conscious  in  the  chrysalis  of  peasant  life,  unknown  among  the  cold  woodland  foggage 
of  poverty,  and  sent  it  forth  on  the  mottled  wings  of  a  thousand  epistles,  to  astonish  and  delight  the 
world;  illuminating  the  solemnest  shades  of  aristocratic  life,  like  some  capricious  visitant  of  the 
woods,  and  flitting  with  conscious  fascination  of  superior  beauty  over  the  choicest  garden  groups 
of  grace  and  fashion ;  darting  homely  through  the  open  lattice,  among  kind  old  friends,  on  the  earthen 
floor,  to  beautify  and  cheer  with  its  exquisite  lustre  the  scenes  where  it  once  had  slumbered;  and 
glancing  like  the  dragon-fly  with  a  flash,  through  the  haze  of  revelry  and  mirth.  This  whole  period 
of  letter-writing,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a  holiday  of  rapture  for  Burns,  in  which  he  soared  and 
swung  through  the  atmosphere,  till  life  could  sustain  it  no  longer.  His  soul,  without  the  limits  or 
exhaustion  of  poetic  speech,  could  expatiate  and  digress  continually  on  the  gravest  or  the  lightest 
themes,  and  threw  itself  thus  beyond  the  bounds  of  critical  restraint,  with  a  levity  that  was  at  last 
provoking.  Spiritual  imago,  therefore,  we  may  truly  designate  the  whole  of  this  winged  epistolary 
efflorescence  of  the  soul ;  for  not  the  very  soul  of  Burns,  but  only  the  express  noontide  image  and 
midsummer  offspring  of  the  soul — a  thing  begotten  of  the  soul,  and  very  like  the  soul,  liberated 
by  auspicious  contact  with  the  world,  was  here ;  the  soul  itself,  intense  and  uniform,  appearing  never 
but  with  immortal  music  as  its  medium.  During  the  same  epistolary  period,  the  very  soul,  no  doubt, 
was  often  in  its  own  zenith  of  revelation  too,  shining  together  with  the  mere  imago ;  a  more  etherial 
and  constant  type  of  life,  floating  along  with  and  close  beside  it,  but  easily  distinguishable  from  it  by 
any  attentive  eye.  Nay,  so  closely  sometimes  do  they  fly  together,  that  the  soul,  in  jeopardy  of  its 
birthright,  seems  now  and  then  to  drift  into  eternity  asleep  on  the  perishable  wing  of  some  audacious 
epistle.  Psyche,  at  noon,  borne  off  by  a  butterfly,  the  reverse  of  what  it  should  be,  seems  to  be 
the  type  of  such  phenomenon. 

The  great  question  at  this  crisis  of  his  life  now  to  be  determined,  was  the  influence  of  society  on 
his  intellectual  and  moral  nature — a  question  perhaps  more  easily  determined  now,  than  it  could  have 
been  at  the  time.  That  influence,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  have  been  merely  stimulating;  the 
result  being  development,  and  not  transformation.  His  power  of  assimilation  to  the  world  in  its 
best  and  li  its  worst  phases,  without  abandoning,  or  very  much  modifying  himself,  was  indeed  the 
wonderful  fact  in  his  spiritual  history.  In  speech,  in  manners,  in  style,  in  what  must  be  called  sin 
itself,  he  became  a  man  of  the  world  as  by  instinct ;  but  was  always  the  same  Burns — the  same  Robert 
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Burns.  He  was  better  known,  more  pronounced,  more  published  among  mankind,  in  his  amazing 
strength,  capacity,  versatility,  and  concomitant  weakness ;  but  there  was  nothing  false  or  new  in  the 
whole  process.  The  vapour  and  the  fire  expanding  in  a  sunny  cloud,  with  thick  attendant  wasteful 
darkness,  are  the  same  elements  after  all  that  propel  the  space-devouring  engine — the  same,  but  no 
longer  latent ;  in  him,  alas !  no  longer  sacred — their  grand  force  already  partly  spent,  and  to  be 
replenished  only  by  a  continual  destructive  drain  on  his  whole  constitution.  This  altogether  unusual 
display  of  intellectual  power  and  beauty  must  have  been  an  entertainment  for  the  world,  fascinating 
and  instructive  beyond  example.  It  must  have  flattered,  and  piqued  the  world  besides,  not  a  little. 
The  world  could  not,  without  self-gratulation,  behold  its  manners,  its  follies,  its  very  vices  adopted 
so  freely  by  such  a  man;  nor  without  pique  could  it  observe  that  this  child  of  the  soil,  all  uninstructed 
and  without  a  master  of  ceremonies,  could  step  into  its  inmost  sanctuary  of  fashion  without  difficulty 
or  mistake  :  and  it  is  the  highest  imaginable  proof  of  his  own  modesty  and  goodness,  that  the  world, 
with  all  its  jealousy  in  such  an  hour  of  surprise,  did  not  quarrel  with  him.  There  would  have  been  no 
toleration  assuredly,  if  the  slightest  slip,  provoking  ridicule  or  offence,  had  occurred.  But  this  was  a 
parvenu  from  the  clouds,  to  teach  them  dignity  and  wisdom  in  one  lesson.  To  himself  it  was  injurious 
rather  than  otherwise,  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  tranquillity  of  his  own  life,  and  interrupted  its  natural 
tenor :  but  this  too,  like  many  other  things,  was  appointed  for  him,  and  he  might  not  escape  it. 

It  was  during  this  period,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit  to  the  capital,  and  some  eight  or  nine 
months  after  the  publication  of  his  new  edition,  that  his  introduction  took  place,  at  her  own  solicitation, 
to  Mrs.  Maclehose,  the  celebrated  'Clarinda' — a  woman  of  genius  by  inheritance,  and  of  fashion  to  a 
certain  extent  by  birth  and  education;  whose  misfortunes  excited  his  sympathy,  and  whose  admiration 
affected  his  heart ;  who  exercised  upon  him  for  the  moment  an  exceptional  but  seductive  power,  more 
dangerous  and  discreditable  to  himself  than  anything  that  had  yet  occurred.  In  the  lady  herself  there 
was  frantic  hopeless  passion,  being  still  a  wife,  although  practically  widowed ;  in  Burns  there  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  reprehensible  acquiescence  and  collusion.  All  obstacles  apart,  he  might  have 
married  Clarinda,  of  similar  tastes,  of  similar  constitution,  and  of  the  same  age  with  himself — and 
would  certainly  have  repented  afterwards :  as  matters  then  irrevocably  stood,  he  only  dallied  with 
her  affections,  and  with  her  own  deliberate  acquiescence  so  far  mocked  her.  To  investigate  this 
strange  and  questionable  relationship,  would  imply  an  analysis  that  must  carry  us  far  beyond  herself; 
for  the  extraordinary  moral  problem  presented  to  us  by  the  competing  claims  of  Mary  Campbell,  Jean 
Armour,  and  Mrs.  Maclehose,  for  supreme  domination  in  this  man's  soul,  within  so  short  a  period,  is 
in  fact  the  mystery  that  requires  solution.  It  is  as  a  matter  of  speculation  however,  only,  that  it  has 
engrossing  interest  now ;  for  the  death  of  the  one,  the  repentance  of  the  other,  and  the  impossibility 
of  success  for  the  third,  have  solved  it  as  a  matter  of  history  for  us  long  ago.  Mary  Campbell,  with  her 
own  rich  freight  of  love  and  immortality,  in  the  sea  of  hope,  on  the  very  poop  of  betrothal,  sank  and 
died — a  loss  that  shall  be  gazetted  for  the  world,  as  that  of  an  argosy ;  Jean,  the  survivor  of  many  a 
jeopardy  and  peril  of  her  own  creating,  was  formally  acknowledged  for  wife  at  Mauchline,  but  with  as 
little  ostentation  as  possible,  having  first  had  to  brook  her  own  shame ;  and  Mrs.  Maclehose,  after  the 
distraction  of  such  a  desperate  venture  for  the  possession  of  such  a  man,  had  to  console  herself  that 
nothing  worse  had  befallen,  than  her  own  inevitable  disappointment.9  These  are  the  matters  of  fact, 
and  were  the  final  issues  of  the  case,  with  pain,  with  difficulty,  and  not  without  social  damage  to  the 
man  himself,  ultimately  determined :  at  which,  by  and  by,  for  a  moment,  we  shall  hereafter  glance. 
But  now,  whilst  his  correspondence  with  Clarinda,  newly  begun,  still  progresses;  and  final  separation, 
with  seeming  despair  on  both  sides,  is  not  quite  inevitable;  the  correspondence  itself,  so  remarkable  in 
every  way,  is  what  directly  claims  our  attention. 

That  correspondence,  the  reader  of  this  volume  is  probably  aware,  was  never  an  acknowledged 
literary  labour  of  Robert  Burns — was  conducted,  in  fact,  both  by  himself  and  the  lady,  under  fictitious 

9  Gossip,  investigated. 
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names ;  and,  for  that  reason  alone,  should  never  have  been  intruded  on  the  world  as  theirs.  Secrecy, 
and  perhaps  a  sense  of  shame,  were  connected  with  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  correspondence, 
which  was  long  after  he  was  a  married  man,  this  is  manifest — her  very  name,  according  to  his  own 
explicit  declaration,  being  still  a  mystery.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  regretted,  in  a  psychological  point 
of  view,  that  such  an  extraordinary  revelation  has  finally,  even  with  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  some, 
been  authorised ;  for  it  is  in  this  correspondence  that  the  very  essence  of  his  imago  life,  burnished  like 
a  sunbeam,  but  drenched  in  aconite,  is  really  to  be  found.  Beyond  all  mere  fictitious  imaginary  love- 
correspondence  in  its  vehemence,  being  prompted  manifestly  both  by  passion  and  by  rivalry,  and 
having  conquest  in  both  alike  clearly  in  view,  is  this  wonderful  series  of  epistolary  outpourings ;  but 
distinguishable  for  ever  from  all  genuine  correspondence  of  love,  by  the  hardihood  that  flashes 
through  every  line.  Through  all  imaginable  disguises  of  Platonism,  of  theology,  of  moral  respect,  of 
sympathy,  of  deference,  of  friendship  and  concern  for  one  another,  the  fever  of  eloquent  expostulation, 
and  remonstrance,  and  petulant  entreaty  rages,  till  both  man  and  woman  are  overwhelmed  and 
exhausted  with  their  own  theme.  To  be  born  of  indubitable  frenzy  every  hour,  and  maintained  at  its 
zenith  for  months,  within  the  limits  of  propriety  and  of  reason,  nay,  with  the  solemnest  recognitions 
of  religion  itself,  when  appeals  to  the  Deity  were  proper,  scarcely  any  extant  correspondence  of  the 
kind  can  be  compared  with  the  letters  of  Robert  Bunas  to  this  woman ;  and  the  secret  of  this  is  to  be 
found  unquestionably,  in  the  one  source  of  rivalry,  as  much  as  in  the  other  of  love.  His  letters  to  other 
women  on  the  same  theme,  and  with  the  same  object  in  view,  might  no  doubt  have  been  equally 
eloquent  and  passionate,  if  other  women  had  been  able  to  reply ;  which  they  never  were,  except  with 
bewildered  silence.  It  was  Claririda's  own  faculty  of  rejoinder  that  stimulated  him  to  such  efforts  of 
eloquence ;  and  his  own  love  of  victory,  conjoined  with  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of  dissolving 
adamant  with  words,  that  carried  him  ultimately  beyond  the  veracities  of  his  nature  in  such  a  perilous 
encounter.  Alas !  for  such  unlicensed  and  seductive  war.  For  his  own  credit  and  peace  of  mind,  it 
should  have  been  honestly  abandoned,  when  the  inevitable  issue  was  foreseen ;  and  for  her  credit,  it 
should  never  have  been  renewed.  But  a  man  of  his  stamp  once  harnessed  for  competition  with  a 
woman,  and  furnished  incessantly  with  artillery  by  her  own  hand,  was  not  likely  to  retire  from  the 
'contest  whilst  a  shaft  in  the  quiver  remained.  For  himself  it  was  disastrous,  and  for  her  sorrowful. 
No  good  could  come  of  it.  There  were  ominous  shadows  of  disgrace  for  him  in  such  equivocal 
sunshine,  and  mischief  for  them  both  in  such  dread  purgatorial  kissings  of  the  soul. 

This  absorbing,  and  it  must  again  be  admitted,  most  questionable  relationship  seems  to  date  from 
the  beginning  of  December,  1787 — from  the  hour  of  their  first  introduction,  in  fact;  and  may  be  traced 
by  correspondence,  with  some  slight  interruptions  and  gradual  diminution  of  enthusiasm  on  his  part, 
till  1793;  distinctly  marked  at  its  conclusion  with  anger,  recrimination,  and  passionate  regret. 
During  the  whole  of  the  latter  period  misunderstanding  prevails,  for  which  the  lady  herself  was 
unquestionably  to  blame ;  and  the  correspondence  of  these  years,  apparently  renewed  by  herself  also, 
seems  to  be  little  more  than  a  series  of  hopeless  and  fatiguing  attempts  to  readjust  a  balance  of 
respect  for  ever  dislocated.  But  on  a  review  of  the  whole,  the  difficulty  to  .which  we  formerly 
adverted  returns  again — namely,  how  to  explain  the  mystery  of  a  threefold  love  during  so  long  a 
period  in  one  man's  soul ;  for  that  Mary  and  Jean,  the  one  in  heaven  and  the  other  on  earth,  were 
still  there,  is  indisputable ;  and  that  Clarinda  was  there  too,  although  with  weakened  sway,  cannot  be 
easily  denied.  The  most  exquisite  lyrics  to  each  of  these  three  women  are  all  to  be  found  within  this 
period — not  fictitious  poetry,  but  genuine  effusions  of  the  heart.  All  lower  self-indulgence,  disastrous 
and  sorrowful,  in  which  he  sometimes  compromised  his  own  dignity  for  the  delight  of  others,  we 
omit  to  account  for  here :  this  alone — this  triple  waltzing  of  the  soul,  purely  spiritual  with  one  among 
the  clouds ;  honest  and  affectionate  with  another  on  the  cottage  floor ;  questionable,  but  real,  with  a 
third  through  the  post-office — with  holy  memories,  with  living  love,  with  half-guilty  fiction  in  the 
name  of  love — was  indeed  the  great  enigma  of  his  life,  and  altogether  inexplicable  on  any  ordinary 
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psychological  principles.  Could  there  be  any  serious  delinquency,  any  practical  moral  disloyalty  here'? 
Difficult  it  would  be  to  believe  this ;  still  more  difficult  with  some,  not  to  believe  it — for  sin  will  be 
imputed  by  a  few,  where  there  is  no  sin,  who  cannot  imagine  such  amorous  extravagance  as  a  normal 
condition  of  the  soul.  Be  it  so;  then  David,  Solomon,  Sappho,  and  Petrarch  were  all  in  similar 
condemnation.  He  goes  along  with  these  in  the  biographies  of  the  world,  and  was  not  unconscious 
of  his  own  resemblance  to  the  greatest  of  them  during  these  very  hours. 

But  no  reader,  nor  any  writer  with  unassisted  memory,  can  imagine  the  actual  amount  of  personal 
and  domestic  excitement — of  love,  of  sorrow,  of  temptation,  and  of  triumph  that  was  crowded  into  so 
brief  a  space  as  that  of  two  years,  at  the  commencement  of  this  epoch  of  his  life.  That  readers  may 
judge  for  themselves,  and  that  the  present  writer  may  be  seen  to  exaggerate  nothing,  a  chronological 
summary  of  the  most  important  events  of  this  period  for  Burns  is  here  introduced,  which  otherwise 
should  have  been  part  merely  of  an  appendix.  Between  the  month  of  March,  1786,  and  the  month  of 
April,  1788 — that  is,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-seven  and  twenty-nine — he  is  deserted  and  disowned 
by  Jean  Armour ;  he  is  solemnly  betrothed  to  Mary  Campbell ;  his  poems,  written  chiefly,  it  may  be 
said,  as  well  as  printed  in  the  interval,  appear ;  twin  children  are  born  to  him  by  Jean  Armour — one 
of  whom  subsequently  dies ;  Mary  Campbell  dies ;  his  life  in  Edinburgh  begins ;  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  his  poems  appears ;  after  tour  through  the  south,  he  returns  to  Mauchline ;  Jean  Armour 
repents,  and  his  intimacy  with  her  is  renewed;  after  tour  in  the  north,  he  returns  again  to  Edinburgh; 
is  introduced  to  Mrs.  Maclehose,  with  whom  his  celebrated  correspondence  begins ;  returns  once  more 
to  Mauchline ;  takes  Jean  himself  secretly  to  Tarbolton  Mill  for  her  confinement  there,  in  disgrace — 
where  twins  are  again  born,  both  of  whom  die ;  acknowledges  Jean  Armour  for  his  wife ;  satisfies  the 
church ;  satisfies  affectionately  mother,  brother,  and  sisters  out  of  his  miraculous  £500 ;  and  makes 
final  arrangements  for  his  own  removal,  with  wife  and  family,  to  Ellisland.10 

During  the  former  part  of  this  brief  space,  Miss  Alexander  of  Ballochmyle,  dignified,  unconscious, 
reserved,  glances  through ;  during  the  latter  part,  Clarinda  is  in  indisputable  ascendancy,  for  whom 
the  marriage  with  Jean  is  an  irrecoverable  blow.  Besides  which,  during  the  former  part,  bailiffs 
pursue  him,  in  his  unborn  children's  name,  almost  to  the  very  verge  of  the  sea ;  and  during  the  latter 
part,  the  gaieties,  the  social  excesses  of  metropolitan  life,  in  which  he  was  then  involved,  as  in  a 
whirlpool,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  account ;  with  letter-writing,  song-writing,  visiting,  and  conversa- 
tion for  half  the  world.  And  how  brief  an  interval  after  all !  the  gentle,  the  sober,  the  well-regulated, 
and  the  prosaic  reader  together,  in  a  single  breath  exclaim ;  to  be  crowded  with  so  much  mental 
excitement,  with  so  much  passion,  with  so  much  violence,  with  so  much  recklessness,  folly,  grief,  and 
shame !  Brief  enough  indeed,  0  reader;  and  crowded  with  excitement,  with  shame,  and  perhaps  with 
folly  sufficient  too,  to  have  exhausted  the  constitution  of  an  hundred  ordinary  men;  but  brimful, 
notwithstanding,  of  wisdom  and  of  inspiration,  such  as  no  one  man  in  a  hundred  thousand  were 
capable  of  during  an  entire  life.  Hours  in  fact,  with  him,  were  then  as  years,  and  years  were  as 
epochs.  On  no  other  principle  whatever  can  such  an  existence  be  explained;  and  to  quarrel  with  him 
for  conflicts  or  transitions  of  passion  so  intense  and  rapid,  is  to  quarrel  with  the  Almighty  for  his  own 
arrangements  of  vitality  and  time.  During  these  very  months,  when  his  external  life  seemed  to  be  an 
uninterrupted  scene  of  distraction  and  extravagance,  with  every  extreme  of  passionate  excess  com- 
bined, his  thoughts  and  words  alone  were  the  delight  and  solace  of  the  world ;  his  deeds  were  those 
of  charity  and  forgiveness,  for  the  very  souls  whose  own  want  of  charity  had  most  grievously 
wronged  him;  his  supreme  anxiety  was  for  peace  and  retirement,  and  all  his  provisions,  so  far  as 
man  could  provide,  were  for  a  future  of  humble  industry  and  domestic  honour.  That  such  designs 
and  aspirations  were  never  fully  realised,  was  due  to  the  counteracting  influence  of  a  constitution, 
and  such  solicitations  from  the  world  as  no  man  then  living,  and  no  man  since,  could  form  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  contending  with. 
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But  on  a  question  like  this,  there  are  authorities  much  more  worthy  of  being  attended  to,  than 
that  of  any  passing  prejudiced  observer,  within  our  reach :  these  are  St.  Augustine,  in  his  own  price- 
less Confessions;  and  Robert  Burns  himself.  Listen  then  to  St.  Augustine  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  ;  who  had  his  own  temptations  too,  of  vanity  and  of  passion,  doubtless,  to  contend  with — but  in 
the  safe  seclusion  of  a  college :  what  says  he  ? — "  And  I  was  then  about  six  or  seven  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  when  I  had  indited  those  volumes,  crammed  full  of  those  corporeal  figments  that  thundered  in 
the  ears  of  my  heart ;  which  I  was  turning  ever,  0  sweet  Truth,  to  thy  inward  melody,  dreaming  of 
the  beautiful  and  fit,  and  willing  enough  to  stand  and  to  listen  to  thee,  and  to  rejoice  with  exceeding 
joy  for  the  bridegroom's  voice — and  was  never  able !  for  by  the  clamour  of  my  own  folly  was  I  ever 
snatched  out  of  doors,  and  by  the  weight  of  my  own  pride  flung  headlong  down  into  the  deeps.  For 
thou  hadst  not  yet  given  joy  and  gladness  to  my  hearing ;  or  the  bones  were  still  exultant  which  had 
not  yet  been  cast  down."*  And  what  shall  we  say  of  Burns,  exposed  to  an  hundredfold  worse 
temptations  at  the  same  age,  and  with  no  sanctuary  but  a  Masons'  Lodge,  or  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  to 
protect  him  ?  What  says  he  of  himself,  and  of  his  then  predicament — in  one  of  his  most  beautiful,  but 
as  yet  unpublished  letters?  "You  will  very  probably  think,  my  honoured  friend,  that  a  hint  about  the 
mischievous  nature  of  intoxicated  vanity  may  not  be  unseasonable ;  but,  alas !  you  are  wide  of  the 
mark.  Various  concurring  circumstances  have  raised  my  fame  as  a  poet  to  a  height,  which  I  am 
absolutely  certain  I  have  not  merits  to  support ;  and  I  look  down  on  the  future  [from  an  elevation 
that  was  certainly  not  less  dangerous  than  St.  Augustine's]  as  I  would  into  the  bottomless  pit."t 
It  is  matter  of  astonishment  indeed,  and  of  thankfulness  to  God,  that  he  passed  through  such  an 
ordeal  at  all,  with  his  intellect  and  sympathies  entire ;  with  his  heart  untouched,  with  his  capacity  for 
love  remaining.  He  too,  like  the  young  saint  at  Carthage,  had  written  his  own  book,  crammed  with 
strange  corporeal  and  incorporeal  figments  of  bewitching  sound ;  had  listened  with  as  devout  rapture 
to  the  inward  melody  of  truth,  and  was  never  able  to  catch  it  all ;  had  been  snatched  out  of  doors  by 
the  clamour  of  his  passions,  and  now,  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  was  in  jeopardy  of  ruin  among  the 
deeps.  As  for  all  the  rest,  of  future  and  of  happiness,  that  shall  be  for  him,  as  it  was  also  for 
St.  Augustine,  as  the  Lord  provideth.11 

His  marriage  having  now  been  solemnised,  with  the  utmost  privacy,  as  taste  and  sense  alike 
decided;  and  domestic  matters  at  Mossgiel  as  affectionately  and  satisfactorily  arranged  as  mother, 
brother,  or  sister  could  desire,  his  removal  to  Ellisland  as  practical  farmer,  and  prospective  excise 
officer,  with  the  eyes  of  the  world  on  all  proceedings,  takes  place.  His  settlement  there,  all  things 
considered,  is  auspicious ;  and  with  gracious  act  of  brotherly  neighbourhood,  in  the  gift  of  a  Bible  to 
the  outgoing  tenant,7  begun.  There  were  no  doubt  the  discomforts  of  a  decayed  and  worthless 
dwelling-house,  in  which  for  awhile  he  must  live  solitary,  to  put  up  with ;  but  there  was  the  excite- 
ment and  the  interest  connected  with  the  building  of  a  new  one  (much  handsomer  than  his  father's) 
to  compensate.  This  work  was  executed  under  his  own  eye,  according  to  his  own  design,  and  partly 
by  his  own  hand — Jean's  brother  being  mason  in  chief;  and  if  it  be  true,  that  the  two  grandest 
occasions  of  a  man's  life,  with  the  exception  of  his  marriage,  we  presume,  are  the  building  of  a  house 
and  the  birth  of  a  first-born,  then  Burns's  circumstances  at  the  time  must  have  been  enjoyable,  rather 
than  otherwise.  Besides  which,  there  would  be  a  visit  or  two  to  Mauchline  occasionally,  which 
Dr.  Currie  and  some  other  people  seem  foolishly  to  deplore ;  and  there  was  Jean's  own  home-coming 
to  temporary  lodgings  in  the  old  tower  at  the  Isle — romantic  and  appropriate  enough,  although 
partially  decayed ;  and  finally,  the  solemn  ceremonious  removal  in  procession  to  the  new  domicile — in 
which  little  act,  as  Chambers  prettily  details,  the  family  Bible  and  the  bowl  of  salt  are  prominent 
auxiliaries ;  and  in  which,  moreover,  as  our  own  readers  will  find  at  its  proper  place,  one  old  Ayrshire 
friend,  Jean's  best  and  most  generous  protector  in  the  day  of  her  greatest  need,  Mrs.  Muir  of  Tarbolton 

*  Confess.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  15;  4.  +  See  letter  to  Kobert  Aiken,  December  16th,  1787— General  Correspondence. 

11  Gossip — Facts  and  Opinions.  "  Reminiscences,  original. 
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Mill,  did  not  forget  the  womanly  pledge,  by  help  and  presence,  that  was  due  to  her  home-coming  in 
honour:12  the  whole  of  which  must  have  been  not  only  pleasurable  in  a  high  degree,  but  refreshing 
and  beneficial  to  Burns's  heart.  This  pleasant  experience  of  alternate  domestic  quiet,  bustle,  and 
expectation,  extends  from  the  midsummer  of  1788  to  the  midsummer  of  the  following  year;  by  which 
time  we  may  conclude,  with  house  and  plenishing  to  correspond,  the  family  was  settled  at  Ellisland. 
So  far,  therefore,  was  it  not  well  ? 

But  music,  letter-writing,  society,  with  all  concomitant  temptations,  follow  him,  and  throng  his 
footsteps  day  and  night  continually.  And  why  not?  cries  the  inexorable  world.  Is  not  this  the  great 
singer,  who  has  become  as  one  of  us  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  on  us,  and  on  our  patronage,  he  depends  for 
daily  bread?  Shall  not  we  therefore  intrude  upon  his  privacy,  and  put  him  to  perpetual  proof, 
and  waste  his  golden  time?  0  world,  selfish,  idolatrous,  unthinking!  Yet  the  man  was  patient, 
condescending,  laborious.  Mercury  and  Apollo  hang  upon  his  skirts  at  the  ploughshare.  Jean  and 
the  bairns,  with  loving  looks,  guide  the  horses.  He  is  a  husband  and  a  father  now,  and  looks  forward 
anxiously  to  other  home-comings,  by  and  by,  than  he  has  yet,  with  pleasure,  seen.  Clarinda's  name, 
however,  it  is  alleged  —  Clarinda's  own  handwriting  —  is  still  discernible  at  the  post-office  in  Dumfries  ; 
which  certainly  should  not  be.  Ah,  Clariiida  !  With  the  poet,  this  might  be  admissible  ;  but  with  the 
husband  —  how  dared  you  I  Clarinda,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  utterly  unknown  to 
Jean;  had  patronised  her  in  her  adversities  lately,  and  had  sent  a  present  even  of  'twa  wee  sarkies' 
to  the  first-born  'cherub'  in  her  arms  —  with  injunctions  for  one  does  not  know  how  many  kisses, 
through  the  father's  lips.  Have  we  not  said  already,  that  this  was  an  inexplicable  enigma?  This 
woman,  it  appears,  in  imagination  and  by  epistles,  will  still  be  near  him,  though  in  bodily  presence 
never  more.  But  the  goodness  of  his  own  heart,  the  sensibility  of  his  nature,  and  his  absorbing 
parental  love,  prevail  over  all.  Other  lives  than  his  own  are  now  in  the  scale  of  competition  with  the 
world  ;  and  from  his  highest  intellectual  exaltations,  from  his  widest  foreign  flights,  the  string  that 
ties  him  to  the  roof-tree  brings  him  home  with  a  flutter  of  love. 

From  one  other  letter,  as  yet  unpublished,  written  a  little  before  this  date  to  his  wife,  and 
preparatory  to  her  home-coming  at  Ellisland  (or  rather,  we  should  say,  at  the  Isle),  we  extract  a 
single  fragmentary  sentence  here.  The  letter,  in  truth,  is  but  a  fragment  altogether,  which  the  reader 
will  find  at  its  appropriate  place  elsewhere  in  this  volume  :  *  but  a  golden  fragment  it  is,  rescued 
now  with  triumph  from  oblivion;  more  significant  and  precious  than  a  week's  weaving  from  Penelope's 
loom,  and  in  the  quiet  beauty  of  its  broken  fabric  outweighing  a  volume  of  epistles  to  Clarinda. 
"  MY  DEAR  LOVE,  —  I  received  your  kind  letter  with  a  pleasure  which  no  letter  but  one  from  you  could 
have  given  me.  I  dreamed  of  you  the  whole  night  last  ;  but,  alas  !  I  fear  it  will  be  three  weeks  yet, 
ere  I  can  hope  for  the  happiness  of  seeing  you.  My  harvest  is  going  on.  I  have  some  to  cut  down 
still  ;  but  I  put  in  two  stacks  to-day,  so  I  [am]  as  tired  as  a  dog.  ...  I  have  just  now  consulted 
my  old  landlady  about  table  linen,  and  she  thinks  I  may  have  the  best  for  two  shillings  per  yard,  so 
after  all,  let  it  alone  until  I  return  ;  and  some  day  soon  I  will  be  in  Dumfries,  and  will  ask  the  prices 
there.  I  expect  your  new  gowns  will  be  very  forward,  or  ready  to  make,  against  I  be  home  to  get 
the  baiveridge."  ...  0  Jean  !  0  Jean  !  did  you  foolishly  then,  after  a  hint  like  this,  at  the  risk  of 
your  own  happiness  and  his  reputation,  absent  yourself  ever  too  long  from  the  presence  of  such  a 
husband  ?  On  your  own  head,  henceforth,  shall  be  the  sad  and  hazardous  responsibility. 

The  truth  is,  the  man's  whole  life  was  now  like  the  bounding  of  an  iron  ball,  or  chain-shot  of  soul 
and  body,  through  some  zigzag  deep  defile  of  opposing  magnetic  attractions  ;  which  he  must  regulate 
and  balance,  or  at  last  obdurately  repel,  for  safety  and  happiness,  as  his  own  strength  and  courage 
will  enable  him.  Or  like  the  voyaging,  it  was,  of  those  fated  ships  in  Arabian  tales,  which  are  destined 
to  lose  all  their  bolts  on  the  Loadstone  Mountain,  and  to  float  away  dissolved,  a  mass  of  rudderless 
planking  —  some  one  fortunate  soul  alone,  by  miraculous  escape,  surviving  the  catastrophe.  From  such 

12  Gossip  —  Mrs.  Jluir  of  Tarbolton.  «  Letter  to  Mrs.  Bums,  September  12th,  1788—  Domestic  Correspondence. 
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fatal  moorings,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will  steer  far  to  seaward  soon.  But  if  the  bolts  have  been  already 
reached,  and  the  loadstone  cable  draws — alas,  then !  what  pilotage  on  earth  can  save  him  ?  One  day 
at  least  in  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  shall  be  sacred  to  Mary,  now  in  heaven:  but  Jean,  at 
home,  shall  reign  triumphant  all  the  rest  of  the  year ;  and  Clariiida,  with  her  eloquence  and  despair, 
must  finally  retire  or  suffer — not  without  additional  suffering  to  him.  Such  compromise  of  a  sort  he 
must  negotiate  for  himself  now,  as  fate  will  permit ;  and  for  all  minor  momentary  aberrations,  among 
the  fashionable  lights  of  the  metropolis  or  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  kindness,  the  forgiving  blindness, 
the  partiality  of  a  faithful  and  triumphant  wife — herself  sometimes  to  blame ;  but  to  whose  bosom 
after  all  lie  returns,  and  in  whose  arms,  if  he  can,  he  will  die — must  invent  all  reasonable  apologies. 

In  such  circumstances,  however,  it  was  manifest  that  the  farm  could  never  be  advantageously 
tilled.  Could  a  man  be  so  divided,  and  live  or  thrive  in  any  mere  earthly  sense  ?  It  was  a  moral 
impossibility.  In  this  view,  he  was  a  living  involuntary  sacrifice.  On  the  whole,  for  him  and  his,  as 
to  this  world's  good,  it  was  likely  to  be  a  disastrous  struggle.  Some  effort  therefore  must  be  made  to 
retrieve  his  condition,  and  most  reasonable  arrangements,  we  find,  were  accordingly  made.  The  new 
house  of  his  own  designing,  as  we  have  seen,  had  by  this  time  been  built  at  Ellisland ;  to  which  he 
and  his  wife  and  family,  with  solemn  observance,  very  pleasant  yet  to  think  of,  have  removed. 
The  household  plenishing,  by  gifts  and  purchases,  was  complete,  and  the  stocking  of  the  farm 
presumably  sufficient.  In  short,  it  was  satisfactory  and  beautiful  in  every  way,  and  seemed  to 
foreshadow  prosperity.  But  the  land  was  unproductive  under  his  tillage  ;  and  his  own  time  possibly 
— his  thoughts  undoubtedly  were — very  much  absorbed  in  something  else  than  agriculture.  The  best 
ploughman  in  Ayrshire,  the  best  reaper  and  binder,  as  he  boasted  to  be,  ought  not  thus  to  have  been 
defeated  in  Dumfriesshire,  if  his  heart  had  been  honestly  there.  But  he  is  far  from  despairing,  or  even 
suspecting  anything  of  that  kind  to  be  wrong.  He  adopts,  with  the  assistance  and  approbation  of  all 
kind  friends,  a  new  plan.  The  farm  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  henceforth  to  dairy  produce ;  his 
sisters  shall  reside  with  him  there,  to  assist  and  instruct  Jean — little  more  than  a  girl ;  he  himself 
shall  now  assume  the  duties  of  Excise  officer  for  the  district — an  unpleasant  profession,  for  which  he 
has  already  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Ayrshire,  but  which  will  enable  him  to  realise  an  additional 
annual  income  of  some  forty  or  fifty  pounds.  The  farm  and  this  together  should  make  all  happy  and 
comfortable,  and  possibly  would  so  have  done,  if  the  man  who  was  to  profit  by  such  anomalous 
occupation  had  not  been  Robert  Burns.  The  district  this  man  had  to  survey  included  some  ten 
parishes,  and  required  horsemanship  for  two  hundred  miles  every  week.  The  man  himself  was  a 
living  wonder  everywhere,  and  carried  a  world  of  excitement  and  of  passion  with  him  wherever  he 
moved.  He  was  most  assiduous,  but  above  all  merciful,  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  and  he 
tried  at  the  same  time  to  attend  wisely  to  the  farm :  but  the  '  Musical  Museum'  in  Edinburgh 
had  to  be  supplied  continually,  and  the  demands  of  half  the  world  for  interviews,  for  favours,  for 
correspondence,  had  to  be  attended  to,  and  complied  with.  All  this  could  not  go  on  for  him 
profitably  together.  Some  choice,  some  renunciation  of  himself  or  of  his  affairs,  was  inevitable. 
But  Avhatever  might  be  relinquished,  inspiration  could  not.  Finally,  as  we  know,  the  farm  was 
surrendered,  well  enough  for  the  proprietor  at  the  moment,  who  suffered  neither  loss  nor  incon- 
venience ;  and  Burns's  removal  to  Dumfries,  in  the  way  of  his  adopted  profession  exclusively,  seemed 
to  be  the  inexorable,  and  not  altogether  unfriendly  decree  of  fate ;  for  promotion  was  no  doubt  before 
him,  if  length  of  days  and  other  circumstances  should  permit. 

In  the  meantime,  song-writing  and  all  kindred  literary  pursuits,  correspondence  with  London 
newspapers  themselves  included,  are  cultivated  with  absorbing  energy  and  delight.  At  the  plough, 
in  the  barn,  by  the  dreary  moorland  edge ;  on  horseback  at  village  fairs,  in  aristocratic  mansions  at 
bacchanalian  revels,  in  the  quiet  fields,  or  by  the  peaceful  river  side  among  the  broom  and  ferns ;  in 
storm  or  sunshine,  his  soul  is  in  this  heaven  of  song.  The  musical  faculty,  so  long  imperceptible, 
is  now  developed  to  a  marvellous  extent.  Above  all,  the  music  of  his  country  transports  him. 
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To  sanctify  and  adorn  this,  he  lives  and  breathes.  It  shall  be  consecrated  by  his  devoutest  efforts, 
for  the  lips  and  for  the  ears  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  as  an  incomparable  miscellany  of  national 
domestic  hymns ;  for  the  lads  and  for  the  lasses,  with  the  blithe  accents  of  love,  and  for  the  grey- 
haired  patriarchs  and  spectacled  dames,  by  the  fireside  in  cottage  or  in  hall,  regenerate  once  more  in 
the  language  of  their  youth,  to  lilt  or  croon.  It  shall  be  the  palladium  of  his  own  immortality  also ; 
the  celestial  fluid  amber  of  melody,  in  which  the  sunbright  wings  of  his  yet  more  celestial  fancy  shall 
be  embedded,  as  reliques  of  the*  spirit-world  for  ever.  During  this  epoch,  as  we  have  said,  'Auld 
Langsyne'  was  rescued  and  remodelled  by  him  in  his  thirtieth  year,  most  probably  in  a  few  moments, 
to  last  as  it  now  stands,  the  perpetual  solace  of  yearning  memories,  for  ever  and  a  day ;  and  '  Tarn  o' 
Shanter'  appeared,  to  convulse  and  electrify  the  world — the  work,  it  is  said,  of  some  twelve  hours' 
incessant  ecstatic  inspiration.  To  the  same  period  belong  the  'Whistle'  and  the  'Peck  o'  Maut,'  with 
their  exultant  frenzy ;  and  that  almost  incredible  interlude  of  pathos  and  beauty,  '  To  Mary  in  Heaven.' 
Besides  which,  '  Of  a'  the  Airts  the  Wind  can  Blaw,'  and  '  Were  I  on  Parnassus  Hill,'  were  chaunted 
to  welcome  Jean  to  Nithsdale — was  ever  bride  so  greeted  before  ?  treading  out  music,  as  it  seemed, 
from  the  very  earth,  and  gathering  all  the  harmonies  of  the  atmosphere  about  her,  as  she  advanced ! 
These,  and  all  the  rest  that  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  'Museum'  or  elsewhere,  scattered  with 
prodigal  liberality,  in  unrequited  profusion,  like  Sibylline  leaves,  came  forth  for  the  delight  and 
wonder  of  the  people.  During  the  whole  of  this  epoch,  in  short,  much  glory  and  goodness,  much  self- 
control  and  strength  combined,  in  the  whirlwind  of  temptation  are  visible;  and  many  a  secret  triumph, 
doubtless,  was  achieved  unknown. 

On  certain  of  these  celebrated  productions,  on  which  so  much  of  his  reputation  has  since  been 
built ;  and  on  which  not  a  little  idle  and  some  illiberal  criticism,  affecting  his  own  moral  character,  has 
also  been  founded ;  a  remark  or  two,  in  passing,  may  possibly  be  expected  here.  Of  '  Tarn  o'  Shanter,' 
for  example,  in  its  moral  tendency,  notwithstanding  all  its  beauty,  what  has  not,  now  and  then,  been 
foolishly  said?  Of  the.  'Whistle'  and  the  'Peck  o'  Maut,'  what  respectable  authority  can  yet  deign  to 
speak  with  patience  ?  and  what  shall  we  say  of  the  man  himself,  from  whose  pen,  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  such  an  effusion  as  the  hymn  'To  Mary  in  Heaven'  could  flow?  We  must  content 
ourselves,  however,  for  the  present,  with  some  very  general  reflections  indeed  on  these,  and  all  other 
similar  productions  affording  such  extraordinary  contrasts,  as  they  stand  related  to  that  mysteiy  of 
tumultuous  life  within ;  of  which,  after  all,  they  afford  but  most  inadequate  glimpses.  Of  '  Tarn  o' 
Shanter'  itself,  says  Wordsworth — "  I  pity  him  who  cannot  perceive  that  in  all  this,  though  there  was 
no  moral  purpose,  there  is  a  moral  effect:"  but  if  a  moral  effect,  how  can  even  Wordsworth  be  sure 
there  was  no  moral  purpose?  For  the  'Whistle'  and  for  the  'Peck  o'  Maut,'  so  much  perhaps  can 
hardly  be  said.  The  one  is  simply  the  lyric,  almost  extemporaneous  record  of  an  heathen  orgie,  among 
wellborn  Christian  Scottish  gentlemen;  the  other,  of  a  social,  and  possibly  too  long  protracted 
convivial  reunion,  a  few  days  before,  among  Scottish  peasant  lads.  But  whoever  may  imagine  from 
the  words  of  such  songs,  that  Burns  himself  was  a  guilty  partaker  in  the  one  case,  or  a  turbulent 
convivialist  in  the  other,  supposes  what  is  utterly  incorrect  in  matter  of  fact,  and  impossible  in  theory. 
The  very  composition  of  these  songs,  one  of  them  apparently  on  the  spot,  the  other  immediately  after- 
wards, is  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  man's  sobriety  at  the  moment.  He  must  have  some  craze 
for  calumny  in  his  head,  who  can  allege  or  even  imagine  otherwise :  and  surely,  if  ever  there  was  a 
moral  for  the  world,  founded  unconsciously  on  the  similarity  of  social  habits  among  high  and  low, 
these  very  songs,  written  by  the  same  hand  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  contain  it.  How  then 
shall  we  presume  to  judge  of  the  man's  own  moral  character,  whose  most  unpremeditated  words  afford 
such  lessons  to  the  world?  It  must  suffice  in  the  meantime,  farther  to  observe,  that  the  writing  of 
'To  Mary  in  Heaven'  very  shortly  afterwards  (as  has  been  ascertained,  with  much  pains,  by  Mr. 
Chambers),  so  far  from  being  any  evidence  of  the  transient  character  of  Robert  Burns's  feelings,  was 
only  an  additional  proof  of  the  profound  internal  constancy  of  his  soul ;  that,  with  such  a  sorrow  of  its 
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own,  could  listen  patiently  to  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  external  world.  The  ocean  himself  both 
ripples  and  rages,  and  may  be  in  opposite  moods  within  twenty-four  hours.  But  it  is  the  ocean  alone 
that  has  heart  enough  to  swell :  what  sigh,  for  depth  and  harmony,  can  equal  his  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  effect  of  this  unprecedented  mid-day 
exaltation,  in  so  far  as  it  detached  Burns  from  the  life-giving  realities  of  the  soil,  and  tempted 
him  occasionally  to  uncertain  regions  of  conventional  superiority  and  display,  in  letter-writing  or 
otherwise,  was  injurious.  Not  that  such  a  translation  from  one  sphere  to  another  could  be  altogether 
avoided,  or  that  it  was  necessarily  wrong ;  but  that  its  effects  became  at  last  intoxicating,  and  the 
danger  of  compromise  for  the  soul  itself,  arising  thence,  supreme.  Burns  at  this  crisis,  and  during  the 
whole  of  this  period,  was  in  fact  the  Lunardi  of  fashionable  literary  achievement  hovering  over  a 
harvest-field.  No  man  had  ever  soared  half  so  high  preserving  steadiness  of  flight,  or  so  strongly 
attached  by  indissoluble  electric  affinities  to  the  earth  from  which  he  sprung ;  and  no  man  ever  made 
so  many  daring  attempts  to  cut  himself  for  ever  adrift,  with  reckless  ease  and  grace,  from  those 
heaven-ordained  terrestrial  moorings.  If  Burns,  by  mere  epistolary  sleight-of-hand,  and  terrible 
fascinating  social  adventure  at  that  season,  could  have  lodged  himself  beyond  the  sphere,  never  to 
return  again,  he  would  have  tried  it.  The  very  poetry  of  that  epoch,  the  most  wonderful  of  its  kind 
extant,  is  affected  by  this  strange  elasticity  and  headlong  soaring  of  the  man.  The  adulation  of  the 
people,  the  nmsic  of  the  land,  seems  to  carry  him  aloft ;  and  he  drags  his  rough-cast  verses  with  him, 
to  finish  them  beyond  the  echoes  of  the  world.  His  efforts  now,  in  this  respect,  and  onwards  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  are  almost  all  transcendental ;  and  efforts  so  grandly  simple  in  their  transcendentalism, 
so  numerous  and  triumphant  on  every  lyric  theme,  and  so  infallibly  sure  to  captivate  the  world  over 
which  he  was  soaring,  were  surely  never  made  in  so  brief  a  noontide  by  any  son  of  man. 

How  long  after  this  he  might  have  held  the  zenith,  is  questionable ;  but  the  zenith  itself,  in  reality, 
about  this  time  was  touched.  The  date  of '  Tarn  o'  Shanter'  marks  it.  During  those  twelve  hours  of 
entranced  occupation,  interrupted  only  with  tears  of  laughter,  on  which  not  even  wife  and  children  for 
the  moment  dared  to  intrude,  Robert  Burns  was  highest  in  the  heavens.  His  climax  of  ascension  was 
over  the  Nith  at  Ellisland,  with  his  countenance  westward.  Such  unprecedented  elevation  might  no 
doubt  have  been  prolonged,  but  his  approaching  removal  to  Dumfries  as  an  officer  of  Excise 
determined  it.  This  occurred  in  1791.  That  he  still  struggled  with  uncertain  balance  to  retain  it, 
and  swaying  to  and  fro  on  the  difficult  summit,  for  awhile,  seemed  likely  to  preserve  it,  is  certain. 
But  adverse  influences,  both  natural  and  social,  were  already  beginning  to  drag  him  down;  and 
occasional  dallyings  with  the  foreign  English  muse,  with  exaggerated  compliments  to  inferior  rivals 
on  the  Mount  of  Song,  whose  topmost  level  never  reached  his  feet,  seem  to  indicate  the  approaching 
danger.  To  Dumfries,  however,  with  darkening  or  illusive  prospects,  and  dubious  patronage;  with 
multitudinous  temptations  and  uncertain  foot;  with  sycophants,  and  spies,  and  tale-bearers  to  govern- 
ment and  to  posterity,  before  him,  he  must  go.  The  establishment  at  Ellisland  is  dissolved;  the 
disposal  of  stock  and  of  all  superfluous  gear  follows;  the  removal  is  accomplished.  Farewell,  Ellisland 
— romantic,  ill-cultivated,  abortive  farm!  Farewell,  native  Ayrshire — cradle  of  life  and  love  and  song; 
to  be  revisited  no  more  for  ever,  but  in  the  sleepless  feverish  visions  of  the  quick  closing  day ! 
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IX  years  are  all  that  now  remain  to  be  accounted  for  of  this  wonderful  earthly 
existence;  and  the  division  of  this,  between  day  and  night,  is  the  biographical 
problem.  There  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  double  day;  or  social  night,  with 
long-continued  intellectual  day,  contending.  The  shadows  that  were  now  gather- 
ing thick  about  the  door,  and  on  the  path,  touched  not  the  brightness  of  the  inner 
sanctuary,  nor  dimmed  the  splendour  of  the  upper  dome:  yet  night,  in  some  serious 
sense,  was  impending  there.  It  is  not  so  much,  however,  to  this  sad  approaching 
moral  twilight  we  refer,  by  the  designation  of  the  Gloaming;  as  to  that  turn  of 
the  soul  itself  upon  the  zenith,  with  wistful  gaze  towards  the  much-loved  earth, 
which  is  observable  now.  This  fact,  indeed,  is  the  most  remarkable  in  Burns's 
whole  spiritual  career.  His  conscious  connection  with  the  soil,  however  high  he 
soared,  was  indissoluble.  In  that  climax  of  exaltation  which  he  attained  over  Ellis- 
land,  he  looked  down  directly  upon  Alloway  Kirk  and  his  father's  cottage;  nay,  with  tearful  smiles 
on  the  distant  Carrick  shore.  That  was  a  relationship  never  to  be  cancelled ;  and  now  that  he  has 
attained  the  highest  scope  of  inspiration  and  popularity  together,  he  begins  to  slacken  the  rein  on  his 
winged  courser's  neck,  and  descends  in  imagination  earthward  upon  Ayrshire.  Pegasus,  it  is  true, 
with  the  wind  under  his  wings  and  feet,  and  with  every  accessory  and  stimulus  to  continued  flight ; 
surveying  prospectively  no  longer  cities,  but  empires  and  the  world,  would  fain  rise  again  in  some 
other  direction ;  or  pause  at  least  on  the  hill-tops  of  Dumfries,  to  strike  out  new  fountains,  if  he  may : 
but  his  eye  is  still  westward  turned ;  he  remembers  the  old  woodland  slopes,  and  seems  to  luxuriate 
still  among  the  crofts  of  Mauchline.  Besides  which,  his  eye  itself  is  sometimes  slightly  filmed ;  and 
his  action,  so  long  aloft,  is  a  little  too  exaggerated  and  fine.  Proposals  are  even  entertained,  and 
preparations  made,  for  some  grand  English  epic  flight,  utterly  alien  to  his  whole  constitution,  and  a 
mistake,  even  to  be  thought  of.  In  a  word,  the  day  has  turned,  both  with  horse  and  rider. 
Sympathetic  instincts  draw  them  together  down;  and  so  many  headlong  upward  sweeps  have  shaken 
the  miraculous  constancy  of  brain  and  pinions,  for  them  both.  It  is  no  longer  now  the  morning  beam 
slanting  upwards,  with  the  bulk  of  glory  behind  it,  on  which  they  are  floating;  but  the  evening  beam 
slanting  downwards,  and  the  bulk  of  glory,  not  gone,  but  perceptibly  diminished.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  quietly  the  letters  and  the  lyrics  of  this  period,  when  his  heart  was  yearning  westward  but  his 
fancy  was  estranged  elsewhere — about  Edinburgh,  or  the  Nith,  or  even  across  the  Border — and  not 
perceive  that  the  sweet  early  splendour  of  love  and  music  has  been  somehow,  sensibly  and  yet  insen- 
sibly, tarnished ;  and  the  soul  itself  unwittingly  betrayed.  0  Burns !  Burns !  descend  again,  for 
truth's  sake,  for  love's  sake,  ere  bewilderment  and  nightfall  in  reality  overtake  thee! 

Notwithstanding  such  undeniable  aberrations,  however,  and  seductive  aerial  flights  as  these,  the 
most  exquisitely  finished  lyric  scrolls,  ever  produced  by  mortal  hand,  were  indited  by  him  during  this 
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very  period  of  high  perilous  distraction.  Snatched  they  seem  to  be  from  the  sunlight,  wrought 
of  the  echoing  atmosphere,  and  flung  down  from  the  very  clouds,  to  entrance  and  astonish  the  world. 
The  finest  of  his  noon-day  performances  do  not  exceed  some  of  these ;  some  of  them,  the  sweetest, 
are  borrowed  with  apologetic  fondness  from  the  old  repositories  of  his  early  youth.  Taken  throughout, 
they  are  incomparable.  Like  the  blackbird  or  the  mavis,  this  merle-man  pours  forth  his  richest 
melodies  after  thunderstorms  and  evening  rains.  Fortunate  indeed,  beyond  all  earthly  precedent,  was 
the  editor  into  whose  hands  such  celestial  windfalls  drifted !  Will  any  one  produce  now,  from  any 
European  language  dead  or  living,  a  parallel  in  taste,  in  elegance,  in  delicacy,  and  in  perfection  of 
composition,  to  '  Wha  is  scho  that  lo'es  me"?'  Then  may  the  supremacy  of  this  man,  as  a  mere  artist 
in  harmony,  be  yielded  without  further  debate.  But  the  folly  of  comparison  between  such  effusions  as 
this,  with  the  higher  vital  elements  of  love  and  truth  superadded  to  mere  harmony,  and  the  most 
elaborate  formal  efforts  of  all  previous  writers,  of  any  age  or  country,  would  be  manifest,  if  men  had 
leisure  to  compare  them.  The  poorest  only  of  these  come  down  to  the  level  of  Anacreon — Horace 
has  nothing  exactly  of  the  sort — and  brush  with  tingling  feet  the  heads  of  Sheridan  and  Wolcott : 
the  richest  of  them  rise  and  swell  in  perpetual  symmetry  and  fulness,  with  sweet  entanglement  of 
syllables  never  to  be  sundered,  like  love-knots  of  the  firmament.  But  men  have  no  leisure,  as  yet,  to 
make  such  comparisons.  In  the  midst  of  all  which,  however,  there  were  no  doubt  some  falterings,  and 
indubitable  earthward  tendencies,  not  of  the  spiritual  or  ecstatic  sort,  perceptible ;  for  which  society, 
and  accident,  and  constitution  together,  must  hereafter  be  interrogated. 

In  the  meantime,  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  conflict  of  soul,  as  indicated  in  his  higher  composi- 
tions, which  seems  to  have  been  going  on  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  which  we  choose  to  call  the 
gloaming,  the  explanation  assignable  from  the  facts  of  the  case  is  satisfactory.  The  removal  to 
Dumfries,  with  its  attendant  difficulties  and  sorrows,  and  the  warming  of  his  hearth  there  having  been 
accomplished,  and  the  yoke  of  his  ungrateful  calling  fairly  assumed;  his  correspondence  with  the 
literary  world,  with  business  responsibilities  to  a  certain  extent  involving  his  credit  as  an  author, 
began.  Other  business  responsibilities  he  never  entertained,  and  suffered  no  man  living  to  entertain 
for  him.  But  to  do  somewhat  for  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  for  the  delight  of  the  world,  in  the 
way  of  song-writing,  he  did  undertake,  and  devoted  the  last  remaining  breath  of  life  to  finish  the 
doing  of  it.  Up  till  this  period  he  had  been  a  regular  contributor,  as  we  are  aware,  to  '  Johnson's 
Musical  Museum;'  which,  without  his  help  and  practical  superintendence,  could  scarcely  have  been 
completed.  His  contributions  to  this  work  from  first  to  last,  some  of  which  did  not  appear  till  after 
his  own  death,  seem  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  songs,  original  and 
revised.  For  his  sake  alone  at  this  day,  original  copies  of  that  collection  fetch  a  handsome  premium ; 
and  at  the  time,  such  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  first  glance  of  his  compositions  there  on  the  mind 
of  one  accomplished  reader  at  least,  himself  an  author  and  collector  of  no  mean  repute,  and  engaged 
at  the  very  moment  in  a  similar  occupation — that  of  revising  or  renewing  our  old  Scotch  songs — that 
he  threw  his  own  productions  almost  unreservedly  into  the  flames.*  Thomson,  it  appears,  now 
projected  a  similar  but  much  handsomer  collection,  for  which  Burns's  aid,  on  any  terms  almost,  was 
indispensable ;  and  to  which  Burns,  on  Thomson's  earnest  application,  without  any  terms  at  ail- 
fiercely  disdaining  terms — became  a  recognised,  or  rather,  it  should  be  said,  the  .one  recognised  and 
reliable  living  contributor.  Others  there  were  also,  no  doubt,  whose  names  at  the  moment  were  of 
service ;  but  Burns  it  was,  whose  name  pre-eminently  must  secure  circulation  and  immortality  for  the 
work.  This,  with  all  his  other  external  official  and  domestic  entanglements,  he  undertakes,  as  supple- 
ment of  love  and  pleasure  to  the  fatigues  and  sorrows  of  life,  in  a  letter  of  characteristic  vehemence 
and  abandon,  in  reply  to  Thomson,  dated  Dumfries,  16th  September,  1792. 

A  limited  number  of  original  songs,  with  a  few  revisions,  was  all  that  was  at  first  intended;  but  an 

*  Robert  Jamieson,  editor  and  author  of  'Popular  Ballads,'  volunteers  this  declaration  for  himself  in  his  second  volume;   and  he  certainly  was  not  a 
man  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  kind  rashly. 
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engagement  of  this  kind,  in  hands  like  his,  must  prove  indefinite,  and  if  life  had  continued,  would 
have  been  endless  labour.  Morning  after  morning,  by  the  cool  Nith  side,  or  in  the  shady  groves 
of  Lincluden,  he  toils  in  the  exciting  enterprise ;  night  after  night,  he  commits  recorded  inspiration  to 
the  post.  Failure  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of.  Time,  health,  strength,  life  itself,  shall  sooner 
be  parted  with.  Out  of  all  which  work,  peculiar  and  difficult,  the  distraction  and  the  triumph  of  the 
epoch  together  arise.  But  the  reader  may  see  at  a  glance  that  this  work,  glorious  as  it  was,  was  no 
longer  the  work  of  the  early  day,  exuberant  and  spontaneous.  The  day  was  already  waning,  when 
work  like  this  could  begin.  The  glory  of  independent  contribution,  therefore,  must  be  his  only  solace ; 
for  a  certain  amount  of  preparation,  and  a  certain  strain  upon  his  faculties,  and  the  irritation  of 
harness,  however  delicately  imposed,  utterly  strange  to  him,  were  all  inevitable  in  its  prosecution. 
He  declined  therefore  all  remuneration  whatever,  wisely  and  bravely;  he  stipulated  for  the  supremacy 
of  his  native  tongue  most  prudently,  for  he  felt  the  danger  already  of  too  much  dallying  with  the 
English  muse,  and  the  impossibility  of  his  producing  the  truest  simplicity  or  pathos  in  that  language. 
In  these  two  particulars,  absolute  freedom  was  his  sole  defence;  which  being  conceded  (gladly  enough, 
we  may  presume,  by  all  parties),  he  flung  himself  for  help  in  this  enterprise  of  love  and  generosity, 
without  reserve,  alternately  upon  earth  and  heaven.  It  was  to  purify,  to  enrich,  to  refresh,  to  delight 
the  souls  of  his  fellow-men,  he  was  thus  devoting  his  energies ;  why  should  not  the  highest  powers  in 
heaven  and  earth  assist  ?  The  sort  of  training  that  was  requisite,  he  adopted  as  a  pleasure ;  and  the 
harness  he  had  to  bear,  in  connection  with  editorial  interference,  he  carried  with  a  gentleness  and 
modesty  never  perhaps  before  exemplified,  in  the  self-renunciation  and  denial  of  any  artist.  It  is 
wonderful  indeed,  to  think  of,  at  this  hour.  His  forbearance  with  respect  to  one  song  alone,  in  which 
the  soul  of  the  nation  itself  seems  to  speak  in  words  of  unquenchable  fire ;  besides  many  more  in 
the  collection  where  it  first  appeared — considering  the  elevation  on  which  he  then  stood,  combatting 
so  patiently  for  his  own  right  of  genius  with  a  self-sufficient  editor — is  indeed  a  marvel  of  its  kind ; 
and  to  be  looked  at  with  reverence  and  humility  by  all  would-be  autocrats  of  thought. 

The  sort  of  preparation  itself  required  for  this  work  was  in  a  measure  scholastic.  He  must  devote 
himself  much  more  to  the  mystery  of  song- writing  as  a  mere  art ;  to  the  study  of  music,  by  listening 
to  its  practice  everywhere ;  to  the  resuscitation  of  old  originals,  for  purification  and  repair ;  and  to  the 
comparison  of  himself  with  other  lyric  writers,  and  the  accommodation  of  himself,  as  far  as  that  was 
safe  or  possible,  to  the  exactions  of  critics  and  the  world.  All  this  was  imperative  in  the  situation, 
and  he  accepted  it  accordingly :  in  certain  departments  of  which  new  study,  however,  he  founded  for 
himself  a  sort  of  false  heaven,  and  worshipped  unconsciously  certain  oracles  of  taste,  that  were  totally 
unworthy  of  his  homage.  But  it  was  to  the  Earth,  to  the  life-giving  Soil,  to  which  he  appertained  from 
the  first ;  and  to  himself,  the  darling  prophet  of  the  soil,  through  \vhom  its  electricity  was  diffused, 
and  wafted  safe  to  every  ear,  in  a  coil  of  song;  it  was  to  these — to  himself  and  them — he  was  supremely 
indebted,  and  most  religiously  resorted  for  inspiration,  after  all.  No  study,  no  antiquarian  research, 
no  criticism  under  heaven,  could  supersede  or  alter  this.  Through  the  whole  of  this  momentous  and 
sorrowfully  triumphant  period,  the  recurrence  of  his  intellectual  life  to  Ayrshire — to  the  westward ;  to 
the  very  spot  of  earth,  in  fact,  from  which  his  first  inspiration  flowed ;  as  if  all  must  be  lived  over 
again  and  renewed  there,  to  be  again  given  away  in  song,  is  visible — is  open  to  the  reader's  sense,  in 
every  line.  The  tongue,  the  tone,  the  thoughts,  the  sweet  rich  mellifluous  articulation,  are  all  of  the 
westward.  The  sun  is  always  setting  there ;  the  day  tending  ever  thitherward,  and  his  soul  with  it. 
On  the  banks  of  Nith  at  early  morning,  or  on  green  sward,  as  we  have  said,  by  Lincluden  Abbey— 
with  headache,  and  with  heartache  too,  oppressed  and  gloomy,  he  habitually  strays ;  to  conquer  or 
escape  the  world ;  to  fulfil  worthily  for  the  people  his  self-imposed  divine  task,  of  remodelling  their 
speech  and  purifying  their  hearts  by  song:  but  his  life  is  by  the  Ayr — where  his  mother's  voice 
seems  still  to  be  heard ;  where  sisters  and  brothers  still  throng  around  him,  with  proud  and  loving 
wonder  at  his  words;  where  his  own  and  his  father's  household  prayers  seem  still  to  be  ascending; 
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where  Jean  is  still  in  untouched  beauty,  and  Mary  as  she  went  for  ever  away ;  and  Rankin  with  his 
ready  roar,  and  kind  old  Lapraik  with  his  affectionate  epistles,  and  Gavin  Hamilton  with  his  friendly 
patronage,  and  the  bewitching  supercilious  fair  ones  of  Mauchline — before  Clarinda,  whose  letters  still 
trouble  him,  had  been  seen ;  or  the  world  with  its  criticisms  and  with  its  selfishness,  which  he  begins 
now  to  hate,  or  at  least  to  despise,  had  been  thought  of,  or  feared. 

Let  any  reader,  who  doubts  of  this,  remember  now  that  ' Scots  wha  hae'  and  'A  Man's  a  Man  for 
a'  that'  were  written  in  these  very  years — in  the  twilight  almost  of  this  eventful  day.  No  one  reading 
these  wonderful  effusions  for  the  first  time,  or  detached  from  their  respective  proper  places  among  the 
other  writings  of  the  man,  would  date  them  anywhere  else  than  at  Mauchline  or  Mossgiel;  as  far  back 
even  as  Tarbolton,  one  might  be  inclined  to  refer  them.  On  internal  evidence  alone,  for  example,  and 
the  merest  accidental  external  evidence,  the  'Jolly  Beggars'  must  be  referred  to  the  same  date. 
Burns  himself  had  absolutely  forgotten  its  existence.  Examined  upon  the  same  principle,  these  later 
works,  in  their  intellectual  characteristics,  belong  to  the  same  era;  are  children,  as  Swedenborg  would 
say,  of  the  same  age.  There  are  other  productions  also,  to  which  they  have  a  still  stronger  resem- 
blance, whose  dates  are  distinctly  ascertained.  With  the  'Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  'Scots  wha  hae' 
must  always  stand;  and  with  the  birth-day  greeting  to  his  Majesty,  'A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that.' 
The  song  in  the  name  of  mankind,  in  fact,  is  but  a  postscript  to  the  '  Dream'  of  welfare  for  the  king, 
and  reads  like  an  epilogue  of  regeneration  and  repentance  for  the  '  Jolly  Beggars'  themselves.  It  was 
the  history  of  a  lifetime,  doubtless,  which  justified  the  postscript,  and  which  brought  the  prophecy  of 
regeneration  round.  Kings  might  be  dethroned,  or  perhaps  decapitated,  in  the  meantime ;  beggars 
might  repent  and  reform,  or  might  even  rise  and  reign;  society,  in  short,  required,  and  might  be 
subjected  to  radical  reconstruction :  of  which,  public  events  during  his  own  life  sufficiently  apprised 
Mm.  But  it  was  the  retrospective  lifetime  still  of  the  same  man ;  who  speaks  beyond  his  Majesty 
now,  as  a  prophet  should,  with  the  same  easy  elevation  of  tone  as  that  in  which  he  had  first  addressed 
him,  years  before,  on  his  birth-day.  In  these  two  songs,  the  fire,  the  patriotism,  the  foresight,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  tenderness  of  centuries  are  combined ;  with  which,  however,  the  liberU,  the  egalite, 
the  fraternit^  and  other  terrible  'for  a'  thats'  of  sanguinary  revolutions,  are  not  to  be  confounded. 
The  present  writer,  at  least,  can  hardly  help  believing  that  the  germs  of  both  these  immortal  lyrics 
were  in  the  author's  soul  for  years,  unshaped;  destined  to  leap  at  last,  as  they  did,  in  perfect  form  and 
at  the  proper  moment,  to  the  page  of  articulate  revelation.  The  history  of  both  is  singular,  and 
interesting  in  many  ways  beyond  much  of  the  same  sort,  so  far  as  Burns's  own  moral  nature  is 
concerned.  For  the  one,  as  we  have  seen,  the  author  must  contend  at  arm's  length  with  a  self- 
sufficient  publisher;  the  other,  of  equal  value  in  its  own  place,  is  allowed  to  float  away  from  his 
hands,  like  some  literary  bagatelle,  as  he  calls  it — neither  poetry  nor  prose,  and  scarcely  worth 
acknowledgment  by  him :  a  sort  of  indifference  which  may  seem  affected  or  not,  according  as  we  view 
his  political  relations  at  the  time  and  crisis.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may ;  although  Burns  had  written 
nothing  else  than  these  two  songs,  he  might  have  ventured  on  the  darkest  midnight  safely  with  such 
an  Aurora  Borealis  on  his  track :  if  night  could  ever  come  to  the  man,  who  took  leave  of  day  with 
such  a  hymn  as  that  of  Bannockburn,  and  with  such  a  prophecy  as  this  of  Manhood,  in  his  mouth. 

Night  nevertheless,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  certain  and  very  solemn  sort,  will  come.  The  weakness 
of  Jacob,  that  was  scarcely  perceptible  in  passing  over  Peniel,  must  at  last  return  Avith  accumulated 
force,  and  overwhelm  him.  Society  has  jealous  ears,  creditors  inexorable  claims,  conviviality 
desperate  attractions,  and  his  own  constitution,  torn  up  into  nightly  fragments  for  the  gratification  of 
others,  has  limits  that  will  be  reached  very  soon.  The  end  was  inevitable.  The  world,  which  has 
heard  or  seen  many  things,  discreditable  in  its  opinion,  begins  to  frown  upon  and  to  shun  him ;  he  is 
repulsed  and  humbled,  where  he  was  once  received  with  joy.  Midnight  triumphs  at  the  '  Globe,' 
which  are  frequent,  tend  very  much  otherwise  than  to  his  own  social  reputation,  even  in  Dumfries ; 
besides  which,  unfriendly  reports  of  his  politics,  and  his  political  sayings,  and  fraternity  with  political 
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notorieties  of  questionable  mark,  reach  high  quarters,  and  degrading  admonitions  follow.  Credit  itself 
goes,  or  is  in  jeopardy :  the  man  who  scorned  to  accept  pecuniary  acknowledgment  for  one  of  the 
divinest  works  in  the  world  must  be  indebted  now,  in  these  sad  years,  to  the  generosity  of  a  friend 
for  twenty  shillings ;  or  must  himself  dun,  as  gently  as  possible,  for  some  old  friendly  debt.  What  is 
saddest  of  all,  the  hearth  has  once  been  seriously  tampered  with,  in  Jean's  own  luckless  absence,  and 
inward  peace  of  mind,  for  the  transgressor,  is  broken.  All  this  his  letters,  in  their  proper  place,  too 
distinctly  testify ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  pang  of  a  bitter  bereavement,  in  the  loss  of  an  only  and 
beloved  daughter,  pervades  and  intensifies  all.  Rheumatism,  accidentally  contracted,  follows,  and 
fever ;  and  then  search,  unavailing  search,  for  what  will  never  more  be  found  in  this  world.  In  short, 

the  end  has  come ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven But  this  was  not  a  man  to  be  pitied.  He  will 

have  no  intrusive  whinings  when  he  draws  near  the  inevitable  limit ;  he  will  have  no  awkward  squad 
to  fire  over  him  when  he  falls;  he  will  be  stretched  out  in  his  grave  at  full  length  there,  on  every  inch 
of  earth  that  belongs  to  him ;  he  will  playfully  accept  commissions  from  his  dearest  friends  for  the 
other  world,  as  he  goes.  Ah!  Jiardiesse  admirable:  what  other  world? 

That  such  brief  summary  of  sorrow  and  decay  is  not  an  exaggeration,  it  is  110  part  certainly  of  the 
present  biographer's  business  to  prove.  It  is  his  rather,  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  a  higher  and  a 
better  life  in  this  gloomy  onfall.  Wisely  and  religiously  says  Wordsworth,  on  this  very  topic — 
"  Silence  is  a  privilege  of  the  grave,  a  right  of  the  departed :  let  him,  therefore,  who  infringes  that 
right  by  speaking  publicly  of,  for,  or  against,  those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  take  heed  that 
he  opens  not  his  mouth  without  a  sufficient  sanction."*  The  only  sanction  the  present  writer  requires 
perhaps  to  plead,  for  some  brief  investigation  here,  is  the  necessity  of  a  reply  to  so  much  that  has  been 
already,  unwisely  or  uncharitably,  advanced  upon  the  subject;  such  reply,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
being  still  the  right  of  the  departed.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  he  maintains  that  other  sanction, 
not  less  sacred,  of  purifying  the  conscience  of  the  living,  by  vindicating  the  memory  of  the  dead ;  no 
better  means  of  effecting  this  divine  purpose  being  available  to  any  biographer,  or  indeed  to  any 
teacher  of  the  people,  priest  or  moralist,  than  to  leave  as  pure  a  reflection  as  possible,  in  the  souls  of 
men,  of  an  object  they  will  inevitably  worship,  whether  it  be  pure  or  no.  To  such  popular  adoration, 
Robert  Burns  has  an  indisputable,  an  inalienable  right,  as  the  representative  and  prophet  of  the 
people ;  and  to  distort  or  to  defile  the  last  look  of  that  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  is  to  defile  the 
people  themselves.  They  must,  and  will,  for  ever  look  at  him.  Let  his  look  therefore,  for  their 
sakes,  be  as  God-like  as  it  may. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  so  far  as  the  charges  against  his  public  and  official  character  are  concerned, 
it  would  seem  an  outrage  almost  on  common  decency  and  patience  now,  in  this  the  year  of  grace,  and 
it  must  be  presumed  of  intelligence,  1867,  to  ransack  the  conscience  of  a  British  Cabinet,  or  even  of  a 
Board  of  Excise,  for  motives  of  political  fear  or  prejudice,  to  justify  the  base  rebukes  and  threats  of 
dismissal  directed  at  such  a  man,  to  terrify  and  coerce  him.  Yet  such,  no  doubt,  in  regard  to  Robert 
Burns,  was  the  fact : — '  Junius '  presumably  dead,  or  long  ago  handsomely  promoted.  It  were  curious 
otherwise,  to  conjecture  how  a  case  of  this  kind  might  have  been  handled  in  the  Public  Advertiser; 
and  what  sort  of  letter  would  have  been  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  First  Lord 
of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  &c.,  &c.,  after  his  message  to  the  Exciseman.  Burns,  to  be  sure,  was  a 
Scotchman ;  which  might  have  cooled  the  zeal  considerably  of  the  illustrious  unrecognisable  South 
Briton,  who  indulged  a  very  strong  antipathy  to  his  Northern  fellow-subjects,  and  was  in  no  danger 
certainly  either  of  confounding  them  with  Englishmen,  or  of  asserting  their  rights  on  equal  termy. 
There  was  one  respect  however,  that,  namely,  of  having  made  himself  amenable  to  persecution  in  his 
own  person,  in  which  the  poor  officer  of  Excise  who  had  indited  'A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that,'  and 
presented  'Delolme  on  the  British  Constitution'  to  the  Library  in  Dumfries,  with  his  own  signature, 
and  as  his  own  confession  of  political  faith,  had  very  manifestly  the  advantage  of  his  distinguished 

*  Letter  to  a  friend  of  Robprt  Burns,  1816. 
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predecessor;  who,  with  all  the  acknowledged  courage  and  capacity  of  an  Englishman,  could  instigate  to 
revolution  and  twit  the  king,  only  from  the  ambush  of  the  mask  and  lantern.  But  all  such  speculative 
parallels  apart,  what  can  it  now  signify,  in  the  sight  of  intelligent  men,  to  Burns's  reputation  as  a 
public  servant,  that  he  was  Tory,  Whig,  Radical,  or  even  Revolutionist?  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
says,  that  "Meteors  of  French  politics  rose  before  him,  and  that  these  were  not  his  stars:"  in 
consequence  also  of  following  which,  he  got  himself  fatally  "  wounded."  Nevertheless,  Reform  and 
Revolution,  since  his  day,  have  become  omnipotent  powers ;  by  which  no  longer  poor  Excisemen,  but 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  themselves,  must  be  content  to  stand  or  fall :  in  which,  as  in  many  other 
respects,  Burns  was  a  prophet  centuries  in  advance  of  his  age.  Or  what  could  his  political  principles 
at  any  time  signify  to  his  capacity  for  gauging,  or  his  credit  as  an  officer?  His  immediate  supervisor 
alone  was  responsible  for  all  derelictions  of  duty :  who  being  satisfied,  no  Board  that  respected  its 
own  credit  for  decency  would  have  deigned  to  interfere.8  It  might  be  imprudent  indeed,  for  a  man  in 
his  circumstances,  to  brave  the  animosity  that  was  sure  to  be  provoked  by  the  undisguised  avowal  of 
unpopular  ideas.  Imprudent  it  certainly  was.  The  anonymous  writer  who  betrayed  and  terrified  his 
own  employers,  and  who,  if  he  had  been  convicted,  would  certainly  have  been  hanged,  was  wisely 
despatched  to  India  with  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  subsequently  knighted;  the  sweetest 
singer  of  all  the  world,  who  avowed  his  own  opinions  unreservedly,  and  whose  voice  in  due  time 
should  become  moral  law  to  a  whole  nation,  was  hustled  from  his  humble  'walk'  into  starvation  and 
the  grave.  In  view  of  such  consequences,  it  might  well  be  called  imprudent.  But  imprudence  of  this 
kind  was  still  the  highest  evidence  that  could  be  afforded  of  political  integrity  and  honour — the 
very  sort  of  evidence,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  '  Junius'  himself  could  never  tender. 

As  to  his  incapacity  on  any  other  ground — as  of  dissipation,  neglect,  or  pre-occupation — the  best 
reply  to  such  assumptions  will  be  found  in  two  letters  of  his  own,  hitherto  inaccessible  to  the  public 
(one  of  them  having  appeared  only  as  a  note  in  a  local  pamphlet,  the  other  never  anywhere  at  all) ; 
both  of  which  the  present  editor  has  much  satisfaction  in  now  producing  before  the  world,  with 
heartiest  acknowledgment  to  their  esteemed  possessors  for  the  opportunity.  The  former  of  these, 
which  is  of  considerable  length,  will  be  found,  with  all  necessary  explanations,  in  its  proper  place.* 
The  other,  which  has  no  date,  and  is  very  brief,  but  most  significant,  we  think  it  better  to  quote 
in  the  text  of  our  biography  entire.  For  the  use  of  this  precious  fragment  we  are  indebted  to  the 
polite  permission  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Gladstone,  Capenoch,  Dumfriesshire,  in  whose  possession 
the  original,  as  a  valuable  heirloom,  is  preserved.  The  letter  itself,  although  without  date,  refers 
manifestly  to  the  melancholy  epoch  of  which  we  now  write,  when  he  was  in  danger  of  dismissal  for 
his  politics,  and  when  every  other  slander  that  could  be  imagined  was  circulated  to  his  disadvantage 
and  dishonour.  "  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  recollect  something  of  a  drunken  promise  yesternight  to  breakfast 
with  you  this  morning. — I  am  very  sorry  that  it  is  impossible.  I  remember  too,  you  very  oblidgingly 
mentioning  something  of  your  intimacy  with  Mr.  Corbet,  our  Supervisor-General.  Some  of  our  folks 
about  the  Excise  Office,  Edinr.,  had  and  perhaps  still  have  conceived  a  prejudice  against  me  as  being 
a  drunken  dissipated  character. — I  might  be  all  this,  you  know,  and  yet  be  an  honest  fellow ;  but  you 
know  that  I  am  an  honest  fellow,  and  am  nothing  of  this.  You  may  in  your  own  way  let  him  know 
that  I  am  not  unworthy  of  subscribing  myself,  my  dear  Clarke,  your  friend,  R.  BURNS."  Who,  that 
loves  honesty  and  hates  injustice,  can  refrain  from  smiles,  from  tears  of  indignation,  on  reading  this 
letter?  How  '  drunken,'  then,  could  the  promise  be,  that  was  consistent  with  so  distinct  a  recollection? 
but  how  cruel  must  the  calumny  have  been,  that  could  drive  the  immortal  subscriber  to  an  appeal  like 
this !  The  letter  itself  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  carefully  inspecting.  It  bears  no  traces 
whatever  of  recent  dissipation.  The  pen  has  been  a  little  rough,  but  the  hand  is  strong  and  steady, 
as  it  always  was ;  and  the  utmost  minuteness,  both  in  orthography  and  in  punctuation,  is  manifest. 
There  is  another  letter  referring  to  a  similar  painful  topic — the  question  of  his  treasonable  toast — and 
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written  undoubtedly  before  this,  to  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry,  December,  1792,  immediately  after  the  brief 
farewell  visit  to  Ayrshire ;  in  which,  from  its  style,  if  called  upon  to  judge,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
say  that  evidence  of  unnatural  excitement  was  far  more  discernible.     Yet  no  such  conclusion,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  has  ever  been  deduced  from  that  document.     The  style  is  inflated,  the  sentiment 
exaggerated,  and  the  appeal  forlorn.      One  cannot  read  it  without   pain;    not  from  any  serious 
sympathy  with  the  writer's   distressing   apprehensions   at   the   moment,  but   from  the   irresistible 
conviction  that  he  had  lost  self-control  from  some  cause,  moral  or  physical,  in  the  writing  of  it. 
In  the  present  instance,  no  indication  whatever  of  any  such  perturbation  appears.     Brief,  suggestive, 
and  beautiful,  this  morning  note  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  epistolary  writing  for  a  given  object 
imaginable.    Without  effort,  display,  or  circumlocution,  but  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  adroitness,  it 
goes  direct  to  the  heart  of  a  disagreeable  and  disgraceful  subject.     The  writer,  unreservedly  avowing 
all,  and  anticipating  all,  appeals  beyond  the  possibility  of  evasion  to  the  very  consciousness  of  the 
man  he  is  addressing ;  and  stakes,  by  a  single  turn  of  the  pen,  his  own  reputation  with  the  world 
on  his  worthiness  of  that  man's  friendship.     The  most  accomplished  artist  in  style,  after  weeks  of  the 
soberest  consideration,  and  with  reams  of  blundered  manuscript  before  him,  could  do  nothing  finer. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  pronounce  this  document  conclusive.    Robert  Burns,  in  fact,  notwithstanding 
his  so-called  "  drunken  promise,"  was  no  more  drunken  or  dissipated,  in  the  injurious  sense  of  these 
terms,  than  Mr.  Clark  himself,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability  in  Dumfries,  might 'be;*  not 
more,  we  may  safely  presume,  than  the  Supervisor-General ;  not  more,  undoubtedly,  than  many  a 
Lord  of  Session  on  the  Bench,  the  morning  after  a  carousal;  nor  more  than  the  Right  Honourable 
William  Pitt,  First  Lord  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  in  the  very  action  of  debate.     Let  us  reiterate  his 
words,  and  solemnly  adjure  the  most  bigoted  to  remember  them,  that  "  he  might  be  all  this,  and  yet 
be  an  honest  fellow ;  and  was  an  honest  fellow,  and  was  nothing  of  this."     Thanks,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
for  such  brief  testimony,  not  too  late ;  and  we  beseech  you,  Madam,  to  preserve  this  document  with 
religious  care,  as  the  most  invaluable  personal  deposition  to  the  public  morality  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  men.     Of  the  liberality  and  kindness  of  heart  which  were  inherent  in  the  man,  and  could  never  be 
separated  from  the  official,  no  mention  whatever  is  required  here;  and  on  a  review  of  his  whole  career 
in  that  obnoxious  and  distasteful  calling,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  the  utmost  security,  that  his  duties 
as  an  officer  of  Excise  were  discharged  with  a  union  of  fidelity,  tenderness,  and  humour,  never  perhaps 
illustrated  before  in  such  department  of  the  public  service. 

In  the  next  place,  with  respect  to  his  character  as  a  man,  as  a  husband,  and  as  a  father  in 
particular,  we  know  beforehand  the  trials  to  which  his  own  constitution,  and  innumerable  temptations, 
in  one  of  these  relations  at  least,  exposed  him.  In  this  respect,  his  best  apologist  and  his  devoted 
advocate  was  his  own  wife ;  to  whose  defence  of  his  fame,  or  loving  extenuation  of  his  errors,  we  do 
not  presume  to  add  a  word ;  and  after  whose  protest  in  his  favour,  we  close  our  ears  to  all  further 
inquiry.  With  respect,  however,  to  his  parental  character,  other  parties  than  Jean  Armour  had  the 
amplest  opportunities  of  judging ;  and  their  judgment,  upon  the  evidence  of  unquestionable  facts,  has 
been  invariably  to  his  highest  credit.  Parental  love,  parental  devotion  in  him,  seems  in  fact  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  divine  instinct  of  his  constitution.  Instinct,  we  call  it,  and  not  virtue;  for  instinct 
brings  us  all  nearer  to  God,  and  Burns  himself  would  have  been  ashamed  to  hear  a  principle  like  this, 
supreme  and  sacred,  spoken  of  by  any  sort  of  name  that  could  possibly  imply  the  approbation  of 
man,  or  the  hope  of  reward,  as  a  stimulus  to  its  cultivation ;  and  the  want  of  which  would  have 
made  him,  in  his  own  eyes,  an  alien  not  only  from  the  faith,  but  from  the  household  of  God,  and 
worse  than  an  infidel:  without  which,  indeed,  there  could  have  been  no  Robert  Burns  at  all. 
But  by  whatever  name  in  our  ethical  nomenclature  we  choose  to  designate  it,  this  family  and 
parental  love  of  his,  including  not  only  his  own  immediate  flesh  and  blood,  but  all  connected  with 
him  by  kindred  ties,  in  its  regard,  was  a  law  of  inviolable  sanction;  written  not  with  pen  and 
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ink,  or  even  on  tables  of  stone,  but  in  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart.  The  readers  of  his  life  in 
detail,  or  even  of  this  more  general  biography,  need  hardly  be  reminded  here  of  the  fearless 
provision  made  by  him  for  the  child  that  was  first  affiliated  on  his  love,  and  then  abandoned  in 
disgrace  to  his  care ;  or  of  the  tender  personal  solicitude  manifested  by  him  for  his  wife's  protection, 
when  her  own  folly  had  compromised,  and  her  friends  had  expelled  her.  These  facts  are  known :  but 
many  a  beautiful  suggestive  incident,  doubtless,  of  the  same  sort — such  as  his  playful  tossing  of  his 
first-born  son  from  his  open  palm,  "  up  to  the  ceiling  and  down  to  the  ground,"  in  Nanse  Tannock's 
parlour  "  before  a'  the  folk,"  and  the  nursing  of  the  dear  little  daughter  in  the  sunshine,  on  the  door- 
step at  Dumfries,  ere  she  must  be  given  up  by  him  for  ever — is  lost  beyond  recovery  now,  having 
been  recorded  only  in  the  hearts  of  eye-witnesses,  long  since  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  diligent 
precognition.  But  one  bright  glimpse,  reflected  from  the  painter's  easel,  of  his  domestic  life  in  these 
sad  years,  we  cannot  here  omit.  It  was  but  a  few  months  before  this  bitter  bereavement,  as  we  are 
fortunately  made  aware  by  Mr.  Chambers  (to  whom  many  thanks  for  such  researches  are  due),  that  a 
miniature  of  himself  was  done  by  some  travelling  artist,  with  such  remarkable  fidelity  of  representation 
at  the  moment,  that  he  considered  the  likeness  worthy  of  transmission  to  posterity,  as  his  own  most 
life-like  and  veritable  effigies.  Another  portrait,  however,  at  the  same  moment,  on  the  same  material, 
and  manifestly  by  the  same  hand  as  his  own,  seems  also  to  have  been  executed;  and  from  that  day  to 
this  has  be^n  its  inseparable  companion.  This  was  of  his  eldest  son,  the  idol  of  his  affections  and  the 
frequent  attendant  on  his  walks.  He  makes  no  reference  himself  to  this  domestic  luxury  of  love,  nor 
was  reference  required;  but  that  the  portrait  was  of  his  designing,  and  for  his  own  special  joy  in 
keeping,  seems  to  be  unquestionable ;  the  child  having  been  adorned  by  himself  or  Jean  with  a  bunch 
of  flowers — possibly  of  that  very  morning's  gathering  by  the  Nith  side — for  the  grand  auspicious 
occasion.  That  an  expense  of  this  kind  should  have  been  afforded  from  his  slender  means,  and  a 
pleasure  so  pure  and  beautiful  as  this  association  of  himself  and  his  boy,  in  circumstances  of  difficulty 
and  in  years  of  scorn,  should  have  been  devised  and  paid  for  by  him,  speaks  more  than  all  external 
testimony  to  the  sacredness  of  his  domestic  life.  These  two  portraits,  so  long  lost  sight  of,  and  now 
almost  miraculously  recovered,  the  present  writer  contemplates  not  only  with  assurance  of  their 
authenticity,  but  with  a  fixed  joy  at  the  tender  truthfulness  of  the  relationship  they  illustrate  and 
unfold.  All  indirect  and  beautiful  as  such  transient  glimpse  of  inner  life  appears,  it  is  not  the  less 
reliable;  and  that  such  was  the  true  character  of  Burns's  domestic  life,  may  never  more  be. disputed. 
Nor  was  this  affection  for  his  children  a  mere  instinct  of  parental  liking,  that  was  satisfied  with 
indulgence  only,  and  implied  no  care.  His  most  anxious  desire  on  behalf  of  immortal  souls,  committed 
in  any  way  to  his  charge,  was  the  gift  of  knowledge.  Sister,  brother,  servant,  or  son  were  all  objects 
of  this  divine  solicitude.  He  was  the  teacher  of  the  household  from  boyhood,  at  Mount  Oliphant, 
Lochlea,  and  Mossgiel;  where  his  lessons  in  the  garret  or  in  the  kitchen  were,  to  the  end  of  long  lives, 
remembered  with  love :  and  of  his  own  children,  both  at  Ellisland  and  Dumfries,  he  was  the  most 
affectionate  instructor  at  home,  besides  providing  for  them  the  best  education  the  schools  of  the 
corporation  could  afford — a  duty  to  them,  and  a  satisfaction  to  himself,  in  which  he  exulted  with 
delight;  and  from  his  scanty  income  he  accumulated  before  their  eyes  a  library  both  varied  and 
valuable,  in  which  Bibles  and  the  highest  literature  predominated:  one  of  the  strongest  incentives 
any  parent  could  offer  to  the  cultivation  of  intelligence  by  his  child.  The  gauger's  children  in  thio 
respect,  indeed,  were  an  hundredfold  better  provided  for,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  poverty,  than 
the  children  of  many  a  squire  out  of  his  wealth.  In  addition  to  which  must  be  remembered  and  quoted 
his  affectionate  surrender,  to  the  very  last,  of  all  disposable  means  to  assist  his  father's  family  in 
distress,  and  his  discharge  of  funeral  expenses  for  his  brother  William,  who  died  in  the  interval  abroad 
The  whole  of  which  outlay  will  appear  liberal  and  generous  beyond  precedent,  when  the  fact  is  now 
stated,  that  the  expense  of  his  correspondence  by  post  alone,  the  first  year  of  his  residence  at  Ellisland, 
must  have  been  almost  equal  to  the  rent  of  the  farm ;  and  although  that  was  doubtless  an  exceptional 
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period  of  his  life,  yet  his  correspondence  was  certainly  never  much  less  during  any  succeeding  year. 
This  fact  we  have  ascertained,  on  what  appears  to  be  most  reliable  authority.9  It  is  indirectly 
glanced  at  by  himself  in  some  business  letters  at  the  time,  as  the  reader  will  by  and  by  see,  in 
which  he  complains  of  the  very  want  of  writing  materials ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known 
as  a  fact  to  his  previous  biographers,  or  at  least  has  not  been  quoted  by  them,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
in  explanation  of  his  financial  difficulties ;  and  seems  still  less  to  have  been  considered,  or  perhaps 
even  conjectured,  by  the  friends  who,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  admiration  and  anxiety  to  testify 
their  love,  honoured  the  uncomplaining  object  of  their  idolatry  with  such  a  terrible  impost. 

It  remains  now,  finally,  to  glance  at  his  social  habits  as  a  citizen,  more  particularly  at  his  convivial 
habits  as  a  boon  companion.  There  was  much  drinking  in  those  days  everywhere ;  and  not  less,  it 
may  be  presumed,  in  Edinburgh  or  Dumfries,  than  in  Ayr  or  in  Kilmarnock.  Men,  in  those  days,  not 
only  drank  inordinately  for  fellowship's  sake,  but  were  mighty  in  drinking;  and  to  compete  with 
accomplished  topers  at  the  board,  was  a  task  for  any  social  Hercules.  That  Burns  was  exposed  to 
such  company  too  often,  and  that  some  of  the  friends  he  adopted  out  of  such  society  were  likely  to 
compromise  and  disgrace  himself,  need  not  be  disputed  here.  Notwithstanding,  it  must  be  distinctly 
maintained  that  Burns's  true  relationship  to  the  whole  of  this  questionable  life  was  that  of  illumination, 
far  more  than  that  of  personal  participation.  His  presence  at  the  table  "was  like  a  sunbeam  in  the 
haze  of  sensuality;  although  the  sun  himself  could  not  retire  from  such  a  horizon  of  sottishness, 
without  the  inflammatory  blush  of  shame.  At  the  '  Globe,'  where  such  reunions  most  frequently 
took  place,  his  presence  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  to  have  been  socially,  if  not  morally, 
indispensable.  Alas !  for  him,  and  for  his  fatal  gifts.  Yet  it  was  by  no  means  invariable  dissipation, 
either  with  him  or  them ;  much  less  invariable  sin.  God  forbid !  and  you,  most  godly  reader,  beware 
how  you  affirm  it.  His  presence  there  so  frequently,  and  perhaps  to  such  unseasonable  hours  in  the 
taproom,  was  in  simple  acquiescence  with  the  demands  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  discuss  with  them  and 
to  comment  in  their  hearing,  often  to  his  own  disadvantage,  on  the  wonderful  bulletins  of  the  time, 
that  were  daily  rehearsed  from  France — as  much  to  the  astonishment  of  statesmen  at  St.  James's,  as 
to  the  occupation  of  politicians  in  Dumfries.  His  eloquence  and  liberality  secured  for  him  undivided 
sway  there,  over  such  assembled  politicians ;  and  his  late  sittings  there,  in  undisputed  triumph  of  the 
hour,  were  no  more  to  be  wondered  at  or  blamed  (except  by  himself),  than  the  long  philosophic 
palavers  of  literary  men  in  the  preceding  generation,  at  their  rendezvous  in  Grub  Street;  or  the 
midnight  conversaziones,  shall  we  call  them?  of  literateurs,  of  wits,  of  savans,  of  politicians  at  the 
present  hour,  anywhere  and  on  any  pretence,  in  the  city  of  London.  That  a  light  like  this,  one 
hundred  years  before  his  time,  should  have  been  shining,  in  prophet-like  obscurity,  within  the  '  Globe' 
tavern  at  Dumfries ;  whilst  third  and  fourth-rate  geniuses  in  first-rate  places,  with  two  or  three  bottles 
of  port  in  their  heads  a-piece,  should  have  been  misgoverning  the  nation,  night  after  night,  elsewhere, 
and  provoking  the  very  angels  to  weep  in  pity  or  dismay — that  is  the  wonder. 

From  the  charge  of  inebriety,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  specially  obnoxious  about  this  time, 
his  vindication,  by  circumstantial  evidence,  has  been  very  elaborate,  but  in  a  fashion  which  seems  to 
the  present  writer  both  inconclusive  and  degrading.  It  is  pleaded,  for  example,  that  he  could  not  be 
drunk  on  certain  occasions,  because  he  could  thread  a  needle  in  a  drawing-room,  could  walk  home 
without  assistance,  could  lock  doors,  wind  up  clocks,  put  off  his  own  clothes,  go  unassisted  to  bed ; 
that  he  has  been  known  to  moralise  in  the  early  morning  with  sorrow  on  his  own  state,  to  some 
tradesman  repairing  to  his  work,  himself  repairing  homewards  from  the  tavern ;  that,  being  once 
surprised  by  a  clerical  visitor  in  his  own  house,  he  made  shift  to  regain  self-possession  and  prepare  for 
the  baptism  of  his  child;  and  that  now  and  then,  when  he  did  unquestionably  transgress,  he  apologised 
with  shame  and  horror  for  his  misdemeanour.  That,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  not  a  drunkard,  but 
addicted  only  to  convivial  enjoyment ;  that  his  constitution  and  his  circumstances,  not  his  habits  of 
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excess,  were  to  blame  for  any  outward  irregularities  of  life  in  this  respect ;  and  that  in  many  respects, 
his  irregularities  themselves  have  been  exaggerated.  Of  this  latter  conclusion  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
but  pitifully  inconclusive  and  degrading  seems  to  be  all  the  rest.  To  what  does  such  evidence,  in 
fact,  amount?  To  insulting  misapprehension — to  nothing  more.  Your  habitual  drunkard,  your 
accomplished  sot,  can  sway  homewards,  lock  doors,  wind  up  clocks,  call  to  order  and  to  prayers ;  can 
balance  himself  on  the  highroad,  and  stare  you  out  of  countenance ;  can  appear  in  a  presbytery,  on 
the  bench,  or  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  comport  himself  with  a  gravity  and  an 
assurance  of  which  Robert  Burns  was  utterly  incapable.  As  for  threading  needles  in  a  drawing-room, 
to  astonish  and  convince  a  woman — which  your  accomplished  sot  would  never  think  of,  and  could  not 
do — the  feat  itself,  however  beautiful,  proves  nothing  more  than  that  the  lady  who  suspected  him  of 
drunkenness  at  the  time  had  never  seen  such  a  man  before,  and  could  not,  from  her  own  inexperience, 
decide  between  the  symptoms  of  inebriety  and  the  indications  of  an  electric  constitution.  Her  own 
beauty,  most  probably,  had  more  to  do  with  the  flush  of  his  countenance  and  the  rapidity  of  his 
speech,  than  all  the  wine  or  strong  drink  he  had  tasted  that  day.  All  such  evidence,  in  short  (in  such 
a  case),  is  utterly  inadmissible  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  prove,  that  one  half  of  the  charges 
against  him  by  common-place,  respectable,  or  inexperienced  witnesses,  are  ignorant  exaggerations. 
But  for  this  playful  threading  of  a  needle  before  her  eyes,  and  the  gentle  rebuke  of  her  suspicions 
which  it  conveyed,  such  innocent  girl,  accustomed  to  see  little  else  among  the  gentlemen  around  her 
than  turbulent  or  intrusive  stupidity  after  dinner,  would  have  reported  him  drank.  The  graceful 
accident  of  his  own  gallantry  alone  converts  her  into  a  witness  in  his  favour. 

But  on  this  whole  subject  of  social  and  moral  respectability,  as  attested  by  the  people  of  his 
acquaintance  and  of  his  day,  we  must  be  allowed  here  to  state,  once  for  all,  that  it  has  seemed  always 
to  ourselves  not  only  inconclusive  but  cruel — more  inconclusive  and  cruel  almost,  than  a  Political 
Jury  Trial — to  stake  the  reputation  of  Robert  Burns  on  any  such  evidence.  Let  one  dispassionately 
consider :  Of  all  with  whom  his  name  is  still  associated,  and  with  whom  then  living  he  had  personal 
intercourse,  how  many  now  survive  in  the  thoughts  of  mankind  by  their  own  inherent  vitality? 
The  literary,  the  scientific,  and  the  highest  political  characters  alone.  Erskine,  Stewart,  Robertson, 
Mackenzie,  Monboddo,  Blacklock,  Blair,  Gregory,  and  Tytler,  have  each  an  independent  existence ; 
but  their  memories,  nevertheless,  are  all  enriched  by  connection  with  his  name.  Scott  himself,  the 
boy,  receives  an  additional  halo  from  the  touch  of  Robert  Burns,  and  Pitt  suffers  a  terrible  immortality 
for  his  treatment  of  this  man.  The  artists  and  musicians  who  preserved  his  likeness,  or  provided 
melodies  for  his  words,  preserved  most  effectually  thus  their  own  fame  also.  The  wits,  the  beauties 
of  his  time  themselves,  in  their  ecstatic  rivalries  with  him,  appear  more  conspicuous  and  resplendent 
than  others  on  the  page  of  life.  Jane  of  Gordon  herself  is  brighter  than  she  would  have  been  else, 
for  her  courtesy  to  him ;  and  the  incomparable  Burnet  has  been  enshrined  by  his  mere  mention,  as  in 
a  priceless  cameo.  Mrs.  Dunlop,  with  her  womanly  grace,  dignity,  and  goodness,  lives  above  them  all 
exclusively  as  Robert  Burns's  friend ;  and  for  the  rest — worthy  nobles,  eccentric  individuals,  landed 
gentry,  accomplished  squires,  prosperous  merchants,  dignified  magistrates,  privileged  Members  of 
Parliament,  captains,  clergy,  and  other  official  persons;  Hamiltons,  Aikens,  Alexanders,  Riddels, 
Fergusons,  Maxwells,  Millers,  Symes,  Grahams,  and  Lawries ;  Glencairn  himself,  as  a  more  fortunate 
brother  man;  and  Buchan  with  his  'cross-gartered '.greatness,  unconscious  footman  out  of  livery  or 
complacent  major-domo  to  the  Muses,  provoking  us  to  smile — these  all  depend  absolutely  for  existence 
now,  for  one  moment's  consideration  longer  in  the  great  world,  on  the  breath  of  that  man ;  on  the 
ascertained  and  undeniable  fact,  that  he  had  correspondence  with  them  of  some  sort;  that  they 
were  socially  related  to  him  by  friendship,  by  patronage,  or  by  what  accident  soever  you  will. 
Dissolve  or  disprove  that  relationship,  and  they  disappear.  "  Wherein  else  are  they  any  longer  to  be 
accounted  of? "  Glenriddel,  Craigdarroch,  and  the  Carse — Ballochmyle  and  Montgomery  themselves, 
with  all  their  beauty — might  then  as  well  be  blotted  almost  from  the  map  of  Scotland. 
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On  what  condition  then  did  such  local  magnates,  supreme  for  a  moment  on  the  'plainstanes  of 
Dumfries,'  or  within  the  sound  of  a  parish  bell,  recognise  Robert  Burns'?  On  the  ground  of  his 
own  social  equality  with  them,  in  gentility,  wealth,  rank,  or  prestige  ?  If  Mr.  Carlyle's  well-known 
account  of  social  relationships  in  such  neighbourhoods  at  the  time,  with  respect  to  "that  painful 
class  stationed,  in  all  provincial  cities,  behind  the  outmost  breastwork  of  gentility,  there  to  stand  siege 
and  do  battle  against  the  intrusions  of  Grocerdom  and  Grazierdom,"  be  true,  then  we  may  be  sure 
that  such  recognition  of  him  by  their  order  was  a  moral  impossibility ;  even  if  they  had  not  already, 
and  for  other  reasons,  "actually  seen  dishonour  in  his  society,  and  branded  him  with  their  veto." 
What?  The  broken  farmer,  the  second-rate  gauger,  the  radical  politician,  the  tainted  citizen  (in 
which  respect,  however,  he  was  no  worse,  it  may  be  conjectured,  than  most  of  themselves),  be 
honoured  with  an  entre  into  our  circle?  God  forbid!  Then  might  all  'Grocerdom'  and  'Grazierdom' 
together,  rushing  in,  overwhelm  us.  How  then  ?  On  the  divine  idiosyncrasy  of  his  own  nature,  we 
must  conclude,  since  no  other  earthly  recommendation  to  their  notice,  or  patent  possessed  by  him  for 
introduction  to  their  society,  could  avail.  In  such  idiosyncrasy,  unquestionably,  lay  his  only  claim; 
an  idiosyncrasy  of  genius  conferred  by  Almighty  God,  of  unquestionable  intellectual  power,  exercised, 
alas,  too  often  at  his  own  cost,  but  with  prospective  inheritance  of  immortality,  which  carried  him 
beyond  all  "breastworks,"  dissipated  "all  thin  delusions,"  cancelled  every  social  distinction,  and 
superseded  every  form.  Yet  it  is  to  the  good  word,  to  the  favourable  opinion  of  these  fortunate 
fellow-creatures,  who  were  constrained  thus,  by  the  invisible  Deity  within  him,  to  honour  the  man, 
and  who  in  everything  but  social  position  were  utterly  his  inferiors,  that  we  are  constantly  referred  for 
evidence  of  his  respectability.  The  Lawries,  the  Fergusons,  the  Riddels,  who  contend  in  beastly 
compotations  for  a  whistle,  and  who  must  be  bundled  off  to  bed  insensible,  are  to  be  vouchers  for  the 
respectability  of  the  Exciseman,  who  sits  in  a  window-seat  like  some  disguised  divinity  in  scorn,  his 
wings  and  his  wand  laid  aside,  to  chronicle  and  immortalise  their  madness !  and  when  they,  or  their 
neighbours,  quarrel  with  him,  he  forsooth  must  be  abandoned.  Where  they  veto  he  must  not  enter: 
when  they  taboo,  he  shall  not  be  recognised;  when  they  shun,  he  must  wander  alone  on  the  cold  and 
"shady  side  of  the  principal  street  of  the  town,"  quoting,  as  applicable  to  himself,  forlorn  elegies  from 
Lady  Grizzel  Baillie !  In  a  word,  the  one  man  who  had  put  a  new  language  of  love  and  liberty  into 
the  lips  of  intelligent  millions,  and  who  had  created  an  inheritance  of  light  and  joy  for  the  unborn 
generations  of  a  whole  hemisphere,  must  be  silent  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  appeal  to  them  in  pity 
for  a  passport  to  live.  0  foolish  friends,  officious  advocates — with  your  estimates  and  your  certificates 
of  character — will  you  not  cease  to  outrage  the  immortal  dead  ?  Respectability !  In  the  name  of 
what  God  ?  It  will  be  the  highest  respectability  in  all  time  coming  for  the  gentry  of  Dumfriesshire,  or 
of  Edinburgh,  or  of  Ayrshire,  that  a  man  like  Robert  Burns  went  out  and  in  among  them,  or  ever 
subscribed  himself,  in  courtesy  or  condescension,  their  friend  and  servant. 
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T  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  social  life  of  Robert  Burns — in 
which  he  differed  from  most  other  men,  and  surpassed  in  felicity  or  in  distraction  almost 
all  other  poets — that  he  was  permitted  from  the  first  to  worship,  with  a  sort  of  adoration 
bordering  on  frenzy,  the  best,  the  most  beautiful,  and  sometimes  the  most  accomplished 
women,  without  offence  or  injury.  He  loved  them  all  avowedly,  in  succession  or 
together,  after  such  a  fashion  as  no  other  man  perhaps  ever  loved;  as  no  other  man, 
indeed,  was  capable  of  loving.  They  were  to  him,  as  we  have  already  said,  all  extant 
types  or  vital  impersonations  of  the  principle  of  Beauty,  and  the  most  perfect  illustra- 
tions of  divine  workmanship ;  which  he  could  no  more  refrain  from  admiring,  than  he 
could  help  seeing :  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  conceded  privilege  with  him  (which  he 
usurped  at  once,  if  it  was  not  otherwise  granted),  to  extract  from  their  beauty  or  from  their  goodness 
the  elixir  of  immortality,  and  add  their  names  without  protest  to  the  constellation  of  feminine  perfec- 
tion, with  which  the  hands  of  poets,  from  time  immemorial,  have  emblazoned,  unreproached,  the  face 
of  heaven.  In  return  for  which,  he  was  honoured  unreservedly  with  their  friendship  and  gratitude. 
That  he  loved  them  after  this  fashion,  is  undeniable ;  and  that  they  requited  him  with  such  honour,  is 
notorious  to  the  world.  His  attention,  in  some  cases,  was  no  doubt  first  excited,  and  his  devotion 
towards  some  of  them  personally  deepened,  by  affectionate  sympathy  for  their  misfortunes ;  but  it  was 
their  beauty  or  their  accomplishments,  or  both  together,  that  ultimately  inspired  and  transported  him. 
To  palter  about  the  use  of  proper  terms  here,  as  if  there  was  something  discreditable  to  him  or  them 
in  this  relationship — as  if  he  were  guilty,  and  they  were  compromised — is  childish  and  derogatory  in 
the  extreme.  To  not  one  of  all  these  women  (with  one  singular  and  world-famous  exception,  for  which 
we  have  already  attempted  to  account)  was  there  the  slightest  reproach  from  Robert  Burns's  acknow- 
ledged admiration ;  nor  to  his  wife  herself,  who  enjoyed  her  own  inviolate  supremacy  among  them 
without  fear,  was  there  any  scandal.  With  many  of  them,  the  most  beautiful,  she  was  on  terms  of 
affectionate  intercourse;  and  of  the  rest,  even  the  most  fashionable,  wives  or  spinsters,  she  had 
sufficient  information  to  disturb  her  peace,  if  she  cared  to  be  so  disturbed  at  all.  If  apologies  were 
ever  required — which  possibly  there  might  be — for  excessive  attentions  on  his  part  in  quarters  where 
she  was  a  stranger,  and  where  the  simplicity  of  her  own  manners,  or  her  humbler  position  in  life 
prevented  her  appearing,  she  was  herself  the  first  to  offer  them.  But  after  what  she  knew,  and  was 
willing  to  acquiesce  in,  of  Mary's  rival  claims — that  debt  of  love  for  ever  resting-owing — there  was  no 
other  earthly  competition  of  which  she  had  reasonable  cause  to  be  afraid.  The  idea  of  complicity  or 
of  guilt,  in  any  one  of  these  cases,  is  an  unwarrantable  and  offensive  misjudgment  of  all  concerned* 
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It  is  far  from  our  present  purpose  to  attempt  any  detailed  account  of  the  friendships  thus  alluded 
to,  or  of  the  parties  themselves  personally  interested.  These  will  appear  by  degrees,  hereafter,  in 
their  respective  places.  A  bright  and  beautiful  galaxy  they  form,  with  their  varied  destinies  of 
premature  departure,  of  prolonged  and  tranquil  life,  or  of  bitter  misfortune ;  like  so  many  starry 
scintillations  clustered  together  in  some  comet's  track,  obeying  his  influence  and  sailing  along  with 
him  into  eternity — the  effulgence  of  his  own  love  overshining  them  all,  as  the  splendour  of  an 
unfading  dream.  We  seem  to  see  them  still  surviving,  like  supernatural  realities;  and  the  man  himself, 
as  if  he  too  still  lived,  and  loved  them  on.  Such  an  apotheosis  of  beauty  by  a  ploughman,  who 
could  imagine  ?  Since  women  lived,  perhaps,  so  many  authentic  recognisable  individualities  among 
them  have  not  been  honoured  and  glorified  together,  by  any  one  man's  love  and  genius.  But  to 
glance  at  them  for  a  moment  thus,  was  indispensable ;  for  as  much  as  it  was  to  one  of  these  both  the 
poet  himself  and  his  wife  were  indebted,  in  these  sad  hours,  for  the  ministrations  of  mercy  and 
love ;  and  to  another  his  memory  was  indebted,  for  the  most  affectionate  tribute  of  admiration,  and 
the  only  truly  prophetic  appreciation  of  his  genius  at  the  moment,  when  the  cloud  received  him 
silently  out  of  sight  from  all  others.  Jessie  Lewars  it  was,  who  now  sleeps  softly  by  the  side  of  his 
cenotaph,  that  watched  the  dying  patient,  and  soothed  the  helpless  wife ;  that  came  and  went  on 
tiptoe  between  their  adjoining  rooms ;  that  snatched  away  the  children  "  to  keep  the  house  all  quiet," 
and  that  is  understood,  although  not  certainly,  to  have  been  present  at  the  closing  scene:  and 
Mrs.  Riddel — the  '  Maria,'  both  of  his  eulogies  and  of  his  unmanly  passionate  invectives ;  the  woman 
of  genius,  of  fashion,  and  of  accomplishments,  who  could  cope  with  him  a  little  in  wit;  who 
could  quarrel  with,  and  dismiss,  and  then  forgive,  and  receive,  and  honour  him;  who  affectionately 
entertained  him  in  his  dying  hours,  when  "  the  stamp  of  death  was  imprinted  on  his  features ; "  and 
from  whom,  if  she  pleased,  he  would  accept  "  commands  for  the  other  world" — she  it  was,  who,  with 
womanly  grace  and  womanly  instinct,  appeared  foremost  on  his  death,  with  her  own  public  vindication 
of  his  character,  and  her  own  prophetic  assertion  of  his  immortality.  Sorrowful  as  the  night  of 
affliction,  of  depression,  and  of  despair  at  last  became,  and  gloomy  as  the  concluding  hours  of  the  day 
had  been ;  lights  like  these  in  their  unspeakable  beauty,  kindled  at  his  own  undying  flame  with  rays 
of  love,  are  seen  illumining  and  relieving  the  darkness.  Why  should  a  Christian  man  be  afraid  to 
say  that  they  sanctified  it  also,  if  sanctification  were  needed  1 

There  was  another  sort  of  relationship,  however,  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  which  was  not  of 
less  value  to  Burns  in  the  approaching  crisis;  in  which  masculine  attachments,  founded  upon  similarity 
of  tastes  or  opinions,  and  growing  at  last  into  brotherly  devotion,  asserted  their  supremacy  at  the  end. 
Of  the  numerous  friends  with  whom  through  life  occasionally,  but  more  especially  of  those  with  whom 
at  that  time  regularly,  he  maintained  correspondence,  there  were  few  indeed,  one  may  suppose,  who 
would  not  gladly  have  assisted,  by  word  or  deed,  to  refresh  his  heart,  or  alleviate  his  sufferings. 
But  there  were  few  in  reality,  to  whom  he  either  could  or  would  communicate  the  secret ;  there  was 
not  one  in  the  world,  it  may  be  said,  who  could  honestly  afford  the  very  consolation  he  most  anxiously 
desired.  To  have  assured  Robert  Burns,  at  this  crisis,  of  his  wife  and  children's  prospective  happiness 
and  comfort,  in  the  event  of  his  own  removal,  would  have  been  better  than  thousands  of  gold  and 
silver;  more  consolatory  than  all  the  eulogiums  or  personal  attentions  that  could  be  lavished  on 
himself.  But  who  could  undertake  that,  or  hint,  in  his  presence,  at  the  only  possible  means  by  which 
it  was  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  those  days?  The  protection  of  his  own  fame  from  outrage,  and  of 
his  moral  credit  from  wilful  violence  by  the  unscrupulous  hands  of  others,  might  be  his  second  care. 
But  this  also  he  must  leave  in  uncertainty  to  the  discretion  of  strangers,  and  to  the  long-suffering 
providence  of  an  offended  God.  Who  could  afford  him  security  on  a  single  point  ?  and  what  means 
could  he  himself  adopt  to  right  all  these  contingencies,  with  the  hand  of  death  upon  his  forehead  ? 
Of  those,  however,  to  whom  the  mere  external  circumstances  of  the  case  were  known,  and  who  of 
their  generosity  contributed  from  a  distance,  to  alleviate  his  personal  distress,  his  own  relative  at 
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Montrose  (himself  in  no  affluent  condition)  must  be  specially  recognised;  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry, 
Commissioner  of  Excise ;  and  Mr.  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  with  some  qualifications,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  also.  Of  those  upon  the  spot,  Mr.  Findlater,  his  supervisor,  was  kindly  considerate  in 
his  attentions ;  and,  according  to  Chambers,  a  young  man  named  Stobie,  a  candidate  for  appointment 
in  the  Excise,  generously  undertook  to  discharge  his  official  duties,  without  which  his  salary,  reduced 
as  it  then  was,  could  not  have  been  continued  at  all:  "to  whom,  therefore,  in  reality,"  says  that 
biographer  justly,  "  the  gratitude  of  those  who  love  the  memory  of  the  bard  must  be  considered 
as  chiefly  due : "  and  such  services,  we  have  no  doubt,  were  rendered  by  this  youth  from  motives 
of  affectionate  regard,  as  much  as  from  any  other  that  could  be  suggested  by  the  most  ungenerous 
observer.  The  honour  and  satisfaction,  however,  of  attending  directly  on  Robert  Burns,  was  to  be 
shared  with  Jessie  Lewars  by  another  party  still. 

Dr.  Maxwell  was  the  friend  whose  name  is  to  be  pre-eminently  associated  with  the  sorrowful 
anxieties  of  the  closing  hours.  Dr.  Maxwell,  who  was  a  man  of  skill  and  of  accomplishments,  had 
completed  his  medical  education  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  most  distinguished  teachers  then  possibly  in 
Europe.  His  diploma,  which  we  have  seen,  presents  a  perfect  constellation  of  signatures.10  In  addition 
to  such  advantages  at  home,  he  had  seen  also  not  a  little  of  the  world  abroad,  within  the  last  few 
eventful  years  of  Continental  history.  Having  been  in  Paris  during  the  Revolutionary  era,  he  had 
even  been  enrolled  a  gendarme  in  that  distracted  capital,  in  which  capacity  he  officiated  as  sentry  over 
Louis  XVI.,  on  the  day  of  his  decapitation;  "and,  as  a  souvenir  of  that  terrible  event,  had  dipped 
his  handkerchief  in  the  king's  blood.  That  souvenir,  it  is  alleged  by  the  Doctor's  friends,  he  retained 
with  sacred  vigilance  till  the  end  of  his  life.  How  it  was  disposed  of  then,  is  not,  to  the  present 
writer,  known.  That  Dr.  Maxwell  participated  in  the  dreadful  deeds  of  that  epoch  of  popular  frenzy, 
in  any  other  way  than  as  a  passive  agent  in  the  whirlwind,  to  escape  destruction  himself,  nobody,  who 
knew  anything  of  the  Scotchman's  character  and  dispositions,  would  believe ;  but  that  his  political 
prejudices  were  of  the  revolutionary  type,  may  also  be  taken  for  granted.  His  intimacy  with  Burns 
was  by  no  means  an  advantage  to  the  poet,  and  still  less  to  the  officer  of  Excise;  and  the  fact  that  he 
and  Burns  were  somehow  associated,  as  subscribers  for  a  revolutionary  paper,  was  most  prejudicial  in 
every  way  to  Burns's  credit  with  the  Government.  This  gentleman  it  was,  however,  to  whom  Burns 
was  affectionately  attached,  with  the  kindliness  of  brotherhood ;  and  he  it  was  in  turn,  who,  with  the 
admiration  of  genius  arid  the  bond  of  political  sympathies  to  make  him  a  friend,  as  well  as  an  adviser, 
was  physician  to  the  family,  and  immediate  personal  attendant  at  the  death  of  the  poet. 

The  symptoms  of  Burns's  illness,  after  his  return  from  Brow,  which  was  on  the  18th  of  July,  1796, 
were  very  unequivocal.  Fevered,  shaken,  and  convulsed  with  pain,  he  staggered  from  the  conveyance 
which  had  brought  him  home  from  the  coast ;  and  toiling  up  the  difficult  street,  consecrated  for  ever 
thus  by  his  last  footsteps,  he  crossed  in  over  the  threshold  of  the  quiet  domicile  he  was  never  more 
to  leave  again  in  life.  The  night  was  now  begun — short,  but  dark  and  sorrowful ;  night,  not  only  of 
grief  and  pain,  but  of  swift  approaching  intellectual  collapse  and  delirium.  One  thing  yet,  however, 
whilst  the  light  of  consciousness  remains,  is  to  be  thought  of — his  wife's  condition.  Assistance  for  her 
must  be  implored,  in  Heaven's  name,  from  Mauchline.  This,  on  the  very  day  of  his  return,  is  done ; 
and  is  the  last  recorded  intelligent  act  of  his  existence.  The  shadows  now  rapidly  lengthen,  and  the 
midnight  hour,  with  a  sudden  stride,  draws  nigh.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  his  intellect 
manifestly  wavers.  Silence  and  patience,  good  friends,  all !  This  house  is  sacred ;  this  lowly  upper 
room,  with  its  humble  equipment,  with  its  immortal  tenant,  is  inviolable.  Let  Jessie  Lewars  minister; 
let  the  good  gendarme  physician  watch ;  let  the  helpless  wife  beyond  the  partition  there,  soon  to  be 
made  widow,  and  mother  again,  ere  her  thirtieth  year,  have  peace  and  rest  whilst  she  may.  Why 
should  you  and  I  any  further  intrude?  or  with  curious  ear  attempt  to  decipher  the  inarticulate 
ravings,  that  are  said  to  be  escaping  from  those  fevered  dying  lips  ?  Ah,  friends  1  This  is  the 

'0  Reminiscences,  original — Dr.  Maxwell. 
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solemnest  of  many  solemn  things  in  these  solemn  years  :  more  sadly  solemn,  perhaps,  to  the  physician 
as  he  sits  there,  than  the  recent  decapitation  of  a  king.  To  the  end  the  delirium  prevails  ;  and  the 
demon  of  wrath,  dark  and  scowling,  at  some  imaginary  enemy  —  some  thoughtless  creditor,  who  has 
been  needlessly  urgent  upon  him  in  the  day  of  his  calamity  —  emerges,  blaspheming,  from  the  palace 
of  the  soul  !  When  this  comes,  the  end  indeed  has  come.  And  shall  the  eloquence,  the  music,  the 
melody  of  a  lifetime  be  drowned  in  discord  like  this  1  His  eldest  son  —  a  child  scarcely  ten  years  old, 
in  Jessie  Lewars's  hand,  brought  in  by  herself  along  with  younger  brothers  to  witness  the  departure  ; 
the  same  whom  he  had  decorated  but  a  year  before,  in  fatherly  pride  and  joy,  as  we  suppose,  with  his 
little  bunch  of  flowers  for  the  miniature  —  declares  it.  Dr.  Maxwell,  who  is  absent  at  the  moment, 
does  not  hear  it  ;  and  Jessie  Lewars  herself,  if  she  was  actually  then  within  hearing,  has  rehearsed 
nothing;  but  the  boy  in  after  life,  still  deeply  impressed  with  it,  being  interrogated,  affirms  it. 
Let  the  jealousies  then,  of  the  virtuous  world,  be  satisfied;  let  its  enmities  be  appeased  !  The  intellect 
that  dazzled  and  offended  it  has  been  eclipsed  in  darkness  ;  the  soul  that  violated  its  decorums,  that 
scorned  its  discipline,  goes  wandering,  wavering  forth  from  its  desecrated  precincts  into  eternity. 
Farewell,  thou  mighty  one  !  great  and  God-like  wrestler  against  despotism  and  falsehood,  on  behalf 
of  men!  "Thy  warfare  is  accomplished,  thine  iniquity  is  pardoned;  thou  hast  received  of  the  Lord's 
hand  double  for  all  thy  transgressions"  -  Saint  nor  sinner  shall  harass  thee  more! 


DUMFRIES,  ere  noon,  shall  awake  to  the  sad  sense  of  what  has  occurred  this  night;  Edinburgh,  by 
public  announcement,  ere  many  succeeding  dawns;  then  all  Scotland,  and  England,  and  by  swift 
degrees  the  world.  At  home,  public  solemn  lying-in-state  for  the  inanimate  remains,  as  if  a  prince 
had  departed,  has  been  decreed  by  magisterial  authority;  and  public  funereal  honours,  by  soldiers  and 
citizens — in  which,  strange  to  say,  a  future  Prime  Minister  of  the  empire  is  assisting.  Affectionate 
provision  for  the  widow  and  children ;  elaborate  biographies  of  the  deceased  for  their  behoof,  and 
magnificent  memorial  editions  of  his  poems,  follow ;  with  what  not  besides  of  loving  tribute,  "  tears 
and  praises,"  from  the  residue  of  men.13  "  Watchman,  watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  "  "  The  morning 
cometh,  and  also  the  night:  if  ye  will  enquire,  enquire  ye!"  Foolish  watchman:  "The  night  is  far 
spent,  and  the  day  is  at  hand;  for  now  is  this  man's  salvation  nearer,  than  when  he  lived  and 
breathed."  His  spirit  is  at  last  abroad.  The  Soil,  with  all  its  sore  electrical  entanglements ;  with  its 
fleshly  temptations  and  lusts;  with  its  seductive  sunshine  and  song,  has  been  overleaped  and  shaken 
off  for  ever.  The  night-pang  of  separation  between  him  and  it  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  soul, 
equipped  for  immortality,  is  free.  Henceforth  as  a  spirit  shall  he  live,  glorious  and  independent, 
far  beyond  all  funeral  pomps,  and  national  regrets,  and  charities,  and  commemorations ;  diffusing  his 
vitality  wherever  men  are  capable  of  inspiration  by  speech  and  music.  Another  life  is  now  in  store 
for  him,  than  that  with  which  he  has  so  sorrowfully  parted;  a  life  commensurate  with  his  endowments, 
and  imperishable  as  his  gifts ;  an  Hereafter  of  existence,  expansive  and  enduring  as  the  sympathies 
of  his  fellow-men.  Into  this  also,  as  into  his  former  existence  so  concluded,  it  behoves  us  for  a 
moment  now,  with  what  additional  light  has  been  accumulated  at  this  distant  date,  reverentially 
and  belie vingly  to  inquire.  Reverentially  and  belie vingly  we  do  it.  Not  certainly  into  the  realities 
of  an  invisible  and  eternal  spirit-world,  do  we,  with  profane  curiosity,  desire  so  to  look.  For  us,  as 
regards  him  and  all  others,  these,  with  their  dread  incertitudes  and  alarms,  are  for  ever  sealed. 

13  Gossip — Death  of  Burns :  various  authorities. 
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But  of  the  subordinate  immortality  bequeathed  to  such  a  soul,  nearer  yet  not  less  real,  in  fellowship 
Avith  the  surviving  universe,  of  which  he  was,  and  still  is,  a  vital  component  part,  without  either 
profanity  or  impertinence  we  may  inquire ;  and  of  such  alone  our  inquiry  here  is. 

"  It  has  been  appointed  unto  all  men,"  as  we  know,  "  once  to  die ;  but  after  this  the  judgment" — 
a  judgment  which  never  fails  to  be  recorded,  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  It  is  appointed  also 
to  some  men  to  return  again  to  the  earth  where  they  lived  and  died,  and  to  abide  in  perpetual 
connection  with,  although  beyond  it;  to  assist  in  its  concerns,  to  minister  to  its  necessities,  unseen;  to 
instruct  and  guide  it  in  its  onward  progress,  unfelt ;  to  soothe  its  sorrows  and  enlarge  its  joys,  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  is  occupied  with  premature,  and  often  uncharitable,  judgment  on  their  existence. 
Such  immortality  of  being,  and  indissoluble  connection  of  the  man  with  the  world  which  was  once  his 
dwelling-place,  is  indeed  of  two  sorts ;  one  of  which,  however,  is  much  higher  than  the  other.  Most 
commonly  it  originates  in  some  great  deed  of  his,  or  series  of  achievements — as  victories,  discoveries, 
or  works — which  have  a  sort  of  authoritative,  judicial,  or  instructive  force  of  their  own;  in  which 
case,  immortality  is  but  the  memory  of  these  personified,  and  identified  with  him :  beyond  which 
his  own  life  is  stationary,  and  he  has  no  other  vital  relationship  with  the  world.  He  is  built  into 
his  monument.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  but  very  rarely,  it  is  connected  with  a  certain 
inextinguishable  vitality  of  constitution,  independent  of  all  mere  works  or  achievements,  although 
necessarily  associated  with  them ;  in  which  case  it  is  no  mere  memory  of  these,  however  abundant  or 
glorious  they  were,  but  a  prolongation  of  the  soul's  existence  itself,  which  seems  to  live  and  breathe 
along  with  them  perpetually.  Of  this  latter  kind  was,  and  is,  the  After-Life  of  Burns.  Be  assured  of 
it,  most  friendly,  sceptical  reader :  it  is  not  any  mere  volume  of  his  in  prose  or  poetry,  that  draws  you 
so  strangely  towards  this  man,  or  ensures  for  him  such  immortality  of  love  from  you.  Such  volumes 
of  his,  packed  with  the  most  resplendent  treasures  of  imagination  merely,  and  glittering  with  gems  of 
speech,  like  the  jewels  that  dropped  innumerable  from  enchanted  lips,  would  not  have  made  the  man 
immortal  as  he  is,  or  added  a  single  day  of  life  more  to  his  brief  earthly  existence.  These  would  have 
added  glory,  but  not  life,  to  him.  He  lives  still  for  you  and  for  the  rest  of  us,  because  a  portion  of  his 
earthly  life  remained  still  to  live  unexhausted,  and  due  to  posterity  beyond  himself,  when  he  died. 
His  life,  in  short,  like  his  history,  was  an  unfinished  providence;  linked  on  to  succeeding  years  beyond 
the  pause  of  death,  and  to  be  identified  with  the  lives  of  his  fellow-men  in  all  succeeding  generations, 
by  the  indissoluble  sympathy  of  being.  This  was  the  peculiar  inherent  characteristic  of  his  nature, 
which  enriched,  and  beautified,  and  multiplied  his  speech  into  perpetual  echoes ;  and  which  could  not 
be  fully  recognised,  but  by  the  most  profoundly  sympathetic  souls,  whilst  the  man  himself  lived. 

Such  undying  spiritual  life  as  this,  is  that  alone  which  mingles  with  the  universe  and  obtains 
its  secret ;  and  adequately,  or  at  least  frankly  and  affectionately,  confesses  the  mystery  of  its  own 
relation  to  the  universe — to  the  poor  and  often  miserable  universe,  "which  groans  and  travails 
together  in  pain,"  lacking  an  interpreter  of  like  passions  with  its  own,  with  love  and  pity,  for  its 
SOITOWS  and  its  guilt.  Life  of  this  sort,  it  is  manifest,  whoever  will  reflect  upon  it,  must  be  an 
undying  element ;  must  go  far  beyond  the  mere  individual  himself  who  inherits  it ;  and  in  proportion 
to  its  profundity  and  extent,  in  proportion  to  its  purity  and  truth,  will  reach  evermore  further  into 
eternity.  If  it  equals  the  universe  in  these  respects,  it  may  even  survive  the  universe ;  may  require 
another  universe,  in  fact,  for  its  own  special  perfection.  Consider  the  Gospel,  0  friends,  and  what  you 
call  Revelation,  if  you  doubt  this ;  and  remember  without  offence  here  the  names  of  Christ  and  Moses. 
Such  life,  indeed,  can  never  go  on  in  any  other  name  than  that  of  the  man  himself  who  first  inherits 
it,  or  be  dissociated  from  himself  whilst  other  men  survive ;  because  it  was  through  himself  it  came : 
but  beyond  his  own  allotted  earthly  span  it  reaches,  and  to  other  men,  inheritors  of  the  same  nature 
as  his  own,  it  appertains,  as  surely  as  if  he  and  they,  by  one  long  protracted  birth,  had  come  into 
the  world  together.  It  was  such  an  one,  we  naturally  say,  and  no  other,  who  so  penetrated  and 
interpreted  for  us  the  living  sphere ;  by  whose  intenser  life  our  own  lives  are  intensified  or  renewed ; 
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and  we  therefore  who  now  live,  at  the  remotest  intervals,  to  enjoy  the  interpretation,  or  to  homo- 
logate the  experience,  attribute  with  gratitude  and  wonder  a  longer  and  a  higher  sort  of  life  to  him ; 
and  keep  him  thus  alive  by  spontaneous  contributions  of  vitality,  that  we  may  rejoice  in  the  perpetual 
fellowship  of  his  life,  as  if  it  were  really  and  truly  our  own.  Not  his,  but  ours,  was  a  life  like  this ; 
and  whilst  we  live  and  breathe,  it  can  never  be  exhausted.  Pre-eminent  among  such  natural  living 
interpreters  was  Robert  Burns.  Till  this  day  that  life  of  his,  with  its  exhaustless  tide  of  conscious- 
ness, flows  on  through  the  dullest  constitutions ;  that  vitality  of  his,  with  its  resistless  pulse,  throbs 
and  circulates  in  the  feeblest  veins.  Such  life,  in  short,  is  but  confluence  or  continuity  of  vital  being ; 
to  which  we  all  drop  in  like  living  links,  when  the  day  of  our  existence  arrives — clinging  to  the  chain, 
or  mixed  with  the  flood  by  some  inexplicable  affinity,  as  it  glides  along  through  our  own  time  and 
neighbourhood.  Stop  it,  foolishly  and  ungratefully,  who  can  or  dare !  This  was  a  man.  He  was  all 
a  man ;  and  wherever  men  are,  there  is  he,  secreting  and  dispensing  with  equal  power  the  common 
inheritance  of  humanity.  He  sympathised  as  a  man  wholly,  with  moral  and  with  vital  universe 
alike;  and  avowed  his  own  share  of  conscious  complicity  with  nature  unreservedly,  sometimes 
even  in  objectionable  terms,  that  he  might  be  identified  with  her  enduring  vitality  in  every  form. 
His  own  special  life  itself,  with  all  its  passionate  idiosyncrasies,  he  gave  in  undivided,  unconditional 
revelation,  not  only  for  the  scrutiny  and  approval  of  men,  but  for  their  individual  interest  and  behoof, 
of  love  and  joy  in  the  endless  secret.  Nothing  of  his  was  denied  or  hidden,  in  which  they  could  have 
a  share ;  nothing  of  theirs  was  neglected  or  despised,  that  he  should  understand  or  feel :  in  which 
absolute  surrender  of  himself  by  vocal  affidavit,  so  to  speak,  in  both  ways,  he  became  at  once  the 
prophet,  the  brother  penitent,  and  the  confessor  of  the  world ;  and  the  loving  circulation  of  his  words 
by  edition  after  edition,  for  centuries  to  come — for  the  consolation  and  refreshment  of  the  world,  not 
from  admiration  merely — will  be  the  lasting  proof  of  it. 

But  neither,  any  more  than  their  humbler  brethren,  can  such  immortal  natures  escape  judgment : 
nor  would  it  be  just  and  equal  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  they  should.  "  For  we  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,"  and  give  an  account  of  ourselves  at  this  infinite  tribunal  of  God. 
Dead  or  living,  we  must  so  appear ;  and  dead  or  living,  we  are  arraigned  by  each  other  there.  This 
man,  beyond  all  others,  has  been  freely  so  arraigned ;  most  probably,  because  beyond  all  others  his 
own  free  declarations  have  compromised  and  involved  the  world.  Let  no  man  disguise  it.  Burns's 
public  confessions,  to  whatever  they  amount  for  good  or  evil,  are  confessions  in  the  name  of  the 
Avorld,  implicating  the  listeners,  and  much  more  the  rehearsers,  by  speech  or  song,  as  long  as  human 
nature  remains  what  it  is.  The  reader  and  the  hearer  together  have  an  irresistible  complicity  with 
him,  as  he  had  with  nature ;  and  so  the  secret  satisfaction,  and  the  secret  sense  of  guilt  which  we 
experience,  drag  us  all  together  to  the  bar  along  with  him,  handcuffed  and  tongue-tied,  in  confusion : 
in  which  embarrassing  position  he,  the  most  conspicuous  and  only  public  transgressor,  must  bear  the 
imputations  and  rebut  the  charges  of  his  brethren.  All  that  can  be  said,  on  the  other  side,  is  that 
such  confessions  of  his,  however  objectionable,  were  the  only  adequate  confessions  he  could  make ; 
and  the  only  adequate  reparation  he  could  offer  at  the  same  moment,  to  the  offended  reserve  and 
betrayed  concealment  of  the  world.  Other  sort  of  confessions,  indeed,  he  might  have  made,  and  did 
make  privately,  as  by  speech  and  letter  circulated  after  his  death ;  of  which  the  world  knew  nothing 
at  the  time,  and  knows  comparatively  little  yet,  although  they  are  all  now  patent.  But  with  these,  if 
they  had  been  all,  the  world  would  never  have  been  contented.  To  hear  him  speak  aloud,  with 
tingling  ears  at  the  boldness  and  truth  of  his  declarations,  was  what  the  world,  with  delight  and  dread, 
and  hazardous  satisfaction,  of  which  he  had  all  the  blame  to  bear,  insisted  on  continually :  and  such 
declarations,  on  his  own  and  the  world's  behalf,  were  the  only  confessions  worthy  of  himself  or  it ;  the 
only  confessions,  in  fact,  that  God,  for  the  centuries  yet  to  come  of  unregenerate  nature,  will  consent 
to  listen  to.  All  other  confessions  by  this  man,  how  authentic  soever  and  sincere,  were  still  inferior 
to  these ;  and  never  from  the  same  profound  depths  of  life  and  consciousness,  that  were  stirred  to 
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overflowing  by  the  visitations  of  angels  or  the  invisible  wand  of  music.  Like  the  confessions  of 
St.  Augustine  to  the  omnipresent  God — eloquent  as  they  are  beyond  the  speech  of  Cicero  in  their 
spontaneous  fulness,  and  pantheistic  almost  in  their  philosophy — the  confessions  of  Robert  Burns 
must  all  be  made  to  the  Deity  of  incarnate  sympathy  or  passion  (with  whom  most  men,  unconsciously, 
have  so  much  to  do),  before  the  reliability  of  profoundest  truth  could  be  attained  in  them,  as  exponents 
of  his  own  constitution,  or  utterances  entitled  to  a  response  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Other 
confessions,  it  is  true,  might  have  sufficed  for  other  men,  but  for  themselves  only;  in  which, 
therefore,  the  world  at  large  would  have  had  comparatively  little  sympathy  or  interest:  but 
confessions  like  these  alone,  in  their  truth  and  fulness,  could  really  suffice  for  him,  or  through  him 
benefit  and  suffice  the  world.  In  many  of  his  songs  there  is  the  tacit  admission  of  what  some  moral 
men  might  denounce  as  sin,  and  in  many  of  his  letters  are  qualifying  details  of  regret,  and  extenua- 
tions, and  apologies — which  might  be  quoted  or  commented  on  in  his  defence,  if  required.  But  this  is 
practically  unnecessary.  His  relation  both  to  God  and  man  is  of  a  higher  kind.  We  repeat,  he  was 
the  St.  Augustine  of  Passion  and  of  Poetry,  as  Augustine  was  the  Burns  of  Spirituality  and  Prose. 
Passionate  or  spiritual,  and  confiding,  they  both  were,  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  Like  their  old 
Hebrew  prototype  David,  and  in  some  respects  like  Solomon,  they  both  had  a  burden  always  of 
spiritual  grief,  or  of  natural  shortcoming  within  them  to  get  rid  of;  and  the  consciences  of  all  other 
men  were  the  far-extended,  involuntary  shrine  of  expiation,  where  it  must  be  solemnly  and  publicly 
laid  down.  To  shrive  themselves  thus  in  these  latter  ages,  as  their  predecessors  also  did  in  the  ages 
that  were  gone,  the  one  must  have  his  tablet  and  his  quill,  the  other  his  harp  or  reed ;  furnished  with 
which,  they  have  at  once  electrified  and  betrayed  the  world.  Men  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  much 
better,  without  being  also  worse  than  either ;  and  nobody,  with  half  their  avowals  to  make,  had  ever 
eloquence  or  courage  enough  so  to  make  them.  In  this  respect  the  Christian  bishop,  like  the  Hebrew 
philosopher,  and  the  Scottish  song-singer,  like  the  Hebrew  psalmist,  go  before  God  together;  who 
will  hear  and  judge  them  both,  as  he  did  their  inspired  brethren  before  them,  on  the  ground  of 
spontaneous  sincerity ;  and  being  so  judged  of  God  and  of  themselves,  they  abide  without  dread 
the  ultimate  judgment  of  their  fellow-men. 

In  one  important  particular,  indeed,  these  two  great  Confessors — the  one  for  the  church,  and  the 
other  for  the  world — differ.  The  confessions  of  the  saint  were  made  when  all  transgression,  we  may 
presume,  had  been  accomplished ;  on  after-view  and  deliberate  consideration  of  a  long  life,  with  the 
strictest  scrutiny  of  repented  deeds,  and  with  the  solemn  formalities  of  reiterated  and  recorded 
prayer ;  in  which  respects  he  resembles,  and  even  surpasses  Solomon.  In  Burns's  case,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  transgression  and  the  confession  go  together.  He  transgresses  whilst  he  sings,  or  sings 
whilst  he  transgresses ;  and  so  the  sin  and  the  acknowledgment  are  immortalised  at  once  on  the  same 
page.  The  coi«pus  delicti  of  transgression,  and  the  peccavi  of  repentance  are  seen  and  heard  at  the 
same  moment.  There  is  no  space  for  repentance  with  him  in  general ;  or  when  it  does  follow  at  a 
distance,  it  follows  with  such  another  burst  of  passionate  articulation,  that  it  can  announce  itself  only 
as  a  song;  in  which  respect  also  he  resembles  David.  But  the  result  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 
The  saint  and  the  singer  are  alike  before  the  world,  and  the  inmost  secrets  of  their  moral  constitution 
are  divulged.  Was  it  discreet  then,  in  Burns,  whose  words  were  thus  to  float  for  ever  in  the  air,  and 
to  be  conveyed  on  the  wings  of  music  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  make  confessions  of  such  a  sort  as 
he  sometimes  does,  in  the  hearing  of  mankind?  Was  it  discreet  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  with 
equal  justice  inquire,  or  for  the  credit  of  the  church,  that  an  occupant  of  the  seat  of  Moses,  or  rather 
of  the  throne  of  Christ,  should  make  avowals  in  the  ear  of  God,  and  with  the  ultimate  cognisance  of 
men,  such  as  those  which  St.  Augustine  has  here  and  there  left  behind  him?  Or  rather,  was  it 
possible  in  either  case  for  men  of  such  a  stamp,  so  divinely  unreserved  and  honest  as  they  both  were, 
to  withhold  confession?  Were  they  any  more  responsible  for  this,  than  clouds  are  for  the  discharge 
of  electricity?  or  fountains,  sweet  or  bitter,  for  disclosing  their  contents?  But  the  truth  is,  in  both 
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cases,  the  greatest  good  lias  practically  accrued.  The  heart  of  the  world  has  been  disburdened, 
the  conscience  of  the  world  has  been  cleansed,  the  relation  of  the  world  to  God  has  been  adjusted ; 
by  the  intervention  of  two  such  men,  practical  mediators  among  the  ungodly,  who  have  nothing  more 
now  to  apprehend  of  shame  or  evil,  from  then*  own  worst  avowals :  and  for  how  many  an  avowal  else, 
of  teiiderest  truth  and  beauty,  has  the  world,  not  of  the  ungodly  alone,  been  unwittingly  indebted 
to  them  both !  Yet,  let  not  the  world  of  either  class  be  too  severely  blamed  in  this.  No  two  men, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  more  likely  to  misjudge  one  another  than  these  very  confessors  in  the 
name  of  mankind,  from  opposite  sides  of  the  same  great  altar.  What  Burns  would  have  said  of 
St.  Augustine  in  some  respects,  we  may  or  may  not  conjecture;  but  if  that  hymn  to  'Mary  in 
Heaven'  had  been  imagined  in  any  form  by  St.  Augustine  himself,  it  would  have  been  exaggerated  or 
at  least  assumed  by  him,  with  the  devoutest  self-abasement,  as  a  sin  against  God,  and  a  practical 
moral  wrong  against  the  wife  of  his  bosom — if  such  he  had  had.  Looked  at  even  in  a  looser  light, 
and  without  the  intense  spiritual  analysis  of  which  he  was  capable,  this  exquisite  lyric  implied 
unquestionably  a  temporary  wandering  of  the  soul  from  the  sanctuary  of  marriage,  to  a  scene  of 
passionate  regrets  beyond  that  pale ;  and  a  temporary  violation  to  that  extent  of  vows  which  were 
sacred  for  life.  But  was  the  man  who  made  it  less  truly  honest  on  that  account,  or  on  the  whole  less 
faithful,  for  that  half-hour's  moral  alienation  of  his  fancy  among  the  stars  ?  or  would  any  wise  and 
loving  wife,  knowing  with  what  sort  of  husband  she  had  to  deal,  think  worse  of  the  man  who  seemed 
to  forget  her  for  a  moment,  in  the  act  of  such  passionate  confession  to  the  sanctified  in  heaven? 
It  may  be  well,  indeed,  for  those  who  have  no  such  yearning,  inextinguishable  sorrow  .to  endure ;  but 
where  the  sorrow  lives,  and  returns  intensified  with  every  solar  year,  the  world  and  all  else  that  is 
dearest  in  it  must  retire,  till  the  agony  of  prostration,  and  the  recovery  of  the  soul  again  from  such 
annual  threatened  collapse,  have  been  honestly,  yea  devoutly,  achieved.  No  mischief  of  any  kind  to 
the  world  has,  or  ever  will  come  out  of  it. 

Burns's  true  moral  relation  to  the  world,  then,  or  rather  to  the  very  Earth  herself,  fountain  and 
depository  of  all  vital  force,  is  that  of  natural  Poet-Confessor;  in  which  function  his  supremacy 
may  fairly  be  declared  perpetual.  A  function  this  is,  pre-eminent  among  all  those  which  imply 
the  baptism  of  fire ;  for  which  he  himself  was  anointed  with  unprecedented  passion ;  and  to  which 
no  other  soul  need  ever  look  as  his  successor,  without  the  same  gifts,  and  the  same  life-long  conflict 
and  participation  in  sorrow  and  sin.  Notwithstanding  the  splendour  and  almost  sanctity  of  such  a 
position,  however,  a  cloud  of  reproach  arises,  issuing,  one  may  say,  from  the  very  chinks  of  the 
ground,  to  dim  his  immortality ;  as  if  the  Soil,  with  her  inexorable  claims  and  endless  importunities, 
must  follow  and  attach  him  beyond  the  grave.  Painful,  yet  by  no  means  unexampled,  is  a  fate  like 
this ;  and  requires  deliberate  investigation :  in  prosecuting  which,  let  both  writer  and  friendly  reader 
for  a  moment  pause,  to  collect  what  necessary  information  can  be  obtained  at  the  outset.  It  must  be 
remembered  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  notwithstanding  the  various  editions  of  his  works — seven, 
apparently,  in  number — and  the  miscellaneous  pieces  in  musical  collections  and  elsewhere,  which  had 
appeared  before  his  death,  it  was  sufficiently  known  to  the  world  that  much  at  that  date  remained 
still  for  publication.  Immediately  after  that  sad  event,  therefore,  the  gathering  up  and  arranging 
of  the  sweet  and  beautiful,  or  characteristic  fragments,  that  lay  scattered  with  his  initials  on  them 
everywhere  about  the  land,  began.  These  were  found  in  single  stray  documents,  or  in  richer  masses 
of  poetry  and  correspondence ;  some  of  them  already  among  printing  presses,  some  in  editorial  bureaus, 
but  the  greatest  number  by  far  in  the  sanctuaries  of  love  and  friendship.  They  included,  among 
much  else,  nearly  all  the  songs — one  hundred  in  number — prepared  by  him  for  Thomson's  collection, 
together  with  the  correspondence  attached,  which  were  honourably  and  frankly  surrendered;  also  the 
'  Jolly  Beggars,'  '  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,'  and  a  number  of  minor  fragments  accidentally  discovered  by 
degrees;  but  above  all,  that  brilliant  series  of  letters,  hitherto  unseen  but  by  the  favoured  few, 
which  was  to  place  him  at  once  on  a  level,  as  the  author  of  enchanting  realities  in  prose,  with  the 
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most  accomplished  and  popular  authors  of  epistolary  fiction.  The  first  authorised  edition  of  these, 
with  all  that  was  then  accessible  of  his  poems,  was  by  Dr.  Currie ;  who,  upon  the  whole,  discharged 
that  difficult  task  of  biographer  and  editor  with  credit  and  candour.  This  was  the  first  resuscitation 
of  life  for  him,  and  the  earnest  of  new  immortality.  It  was  now  distinctly  seen,  that  with  all  the 
effulgence  of  a  lifetime  spent  in  presence  of  the  world,  there  had  been  another  life,  equally  splendid, 
spent,  or  rather  squandered  in  shadow,  which  was  now  to  be  recalled.  But  it  was  manifest  also,  from 
Dr.  Currie's  work,  that  there  was  much  of  another  sort  behind,  of  which  he  either  knew  not  anything, 
or  did  not  wish  to  know.  Accordingly,  new  researches  were  made,  and  innumerable  supplements 
followed ;  with  complaints  of  injustice  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  on  the  one  hand,  and  new 
revelations  of  his  unknown  life  on  the  other:  conspicuous  among  which  posthumous  publications  were 
the  '  Reliques,'  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  collected  by  Cromek ;  one  or  two  piratical  editions  of  his 
works,  with  hitherto  unpublished  pieces,  by  Stewart  and  others,  of  Glasgow;  and  glimpses  from 
time  to  time,  in  other  ways,  of  the  correspondence  with  Clariiida.  This  accumulation  of  fragments, 
dating  from  the  appearance  of  his  life  by  Dr.  Currie,  has  grown  ultimately  into  a  mass  of  authorship 
greater,  if  not  more  beautiful — for  more  beautiful  nothing  could  be— than  the  original  acknowledged 
productions  of  his  pen.  The  last  considerable  additions  to  this  wonderful  heap  have  been  made,  after 
much  indefatigable  and  praiseworthy  research,  by  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  who,  in  this  respect,  has  done 
eminent  service;  and  in  the  edition  now  before  the  reader,  several  hitherto  inaccessible  fragments 
of  correspondence  will  also  be  found ;  not  so  large  in  extent,  as  valuable  (in  the  editor's  opinion,  some 
of  them  unspeakably  so)  in  their  bearing  on  the  moral  character  of  the  man.  One  great  irreparable 
loss,  for  ever  to  be  lamented  in  this  light,  has  been  that  of  the  Aiken  correspondence — feloniously 
abstracted  many  years  ago  from  friendly  keeping,  and  never  since  seen.  If  still  in  existence,  it  should 
be  sought  for  probably  in  America.  In  the  present  edition,  one  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Aiken  appears, 
which  has  already  been  quoted  from ;  and  this  is  the  only  inedited  fragment  of  the  series  known  to 
be  still  extant — for  which  the  sum  of  five  guineas,  we  believe,  was  cheerfully  paid  as  a  centenary 
memorial.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  almost  all  of  Robert  Burns  the  world  has 
either  any  right,  or  any  present  chance  of  seeing,  is  at  last  before  it;14  and  it  may  certainly  be 
affirmed,  that  there  is  no  British  author,  Shakspear  himself  included,  to  whose  productions,  of  any 
sort  whatever,  so  intense  and  universal  an  interest  attaches. 

In  the  meantime  however,  as  the  reader  will  now  be  able  to  understand,  the  risk  of  reproach  may 
also  have  arisen  with  these  new  revelations.  It  would  have  been  too  happy  a  fate,  indeed,  for  any 
man  to  escape  it.  By  the  fear  of  this,  and  by  the  sorrow  connected  with  the  apprehension  of  it,  the 
concluding  hours  of  his  life  were  embittered  and  darkened.  He  did  not  live  to  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
'and  had  no  time  for  repentance  and  retractation,  or  even  to  set  the  house  of  his  deathless  reputation 
in  order,  like  St.  Augustine.  He  could  recall  no  manuscript,  he  could  cancel  no  line.  The  enemy 
was  at  liberty  to  persecute  his  soul,  and  take  it :  yea,  to  tread  down  his  life  upon  the  earth,  and  to 
lay  his  honour  in  the  dust  I  and  the  enemy  sought  opportunity  to  do  it.  No  sooner,  then,  was  he 
asleep,  and  the  possibility  of  discovery  with  the  possibility  of  profit  suggested,  than  his  correspondence 
is  mercilessly  ransacked;  his  most  unguarded  confidential  utterances  are  rehearsed  with  gross 
exaggeration,  and  circulated  officiously  to  his  discredit ;  contemptible  forgeries  for  gain  are  affiliated 
on  his  authorship,  and  obtain  currency  in  his  name ;  every  scrap  of  writing,  good  or  bad,  that  had 
passed  in  any  circumstances  from  his  pen,  is  seized  and  published ;  among  which,  at  so  recent  a  date 
as  1843,  appears  the  whole  Clarinda  correspondence  with  authority — in  which,  however,  nothing 
otherwise  reprehensible  is  found,  except  the  fact,  as  we  already  know,  that  the  letters  it  contains 
were  all  addressed  to  a  married  woman,  and  many  of  them  after  the  writer  himself  was  a  married 
man.  Finally,  a  whole  series  of  other  letters  by  him,  known  privately  to  have  been  in  a  publisher's 
possession,  with  some  questionable  passages  among  them — improper  passages — is  at  last  disclosed, 
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and  ultimately  goes  up  to  auction,  when  it  is  redeemed  at  an  almost  fabulous  ransom,  as  an  unpub- 
lished relique  of  his  life.  Other  disclosures  yet  remain,  which  we  seek  not  to  authenticate.  Witness 
after  witness,  however,  depones  to  the  truth  of  all  this  ;  but  yesterday,  it  appears,  Lord  Byron's  name 
must  be  added  to  the  list;  and  the  stain  looks,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  if  it  were  utterly 
ineffaceable.  One  brave  hand  on  the  other  side,  at  least,  we  know,  that  has  deliberately  dashed  such 
foolish  lying  fragments  in  pieces  —  the  foolish  lying  fragments  of  the  scribbled  window  pane,  on 
which  that  busy  diamond  of  his  had  been  often  needlessly  at  work  —  that  they  should  never  more 
bear  witness  against  the  honour  of  his  soul.  What  might  have  realised  scores  of  pounds  on  the 
auctioneer's  table  has  thus  been  devoutly  sacrificed.  From  first  to  last,  was  there  ever  such  a  history 
of  selfishness,  curiosity,  concern,  and  love,  contending  with  one  another  about  the  reputation  of  a 
human  being?  Such  conflict  alone  were  immortality. 

In  these  circumstances,  what  can  any  honest  biographer  say  or  do  ?  This  is  another  after-night 
revelation,  not  of  glory,  it  should  seem,  but  of  shame,  that  must  certainly  be  glanced  at,  and  dissipated 
if  possible,  ere  the  new  day  of  immortality  begins.  To  deny  it,  is  out  of  the  question  ;  to  extenuate, 
of  no  avail.  The  clamour  of  one  half  of  the  world,  and  the  silence  of  the  other  half,  are  symptoms  of 
concern  that  cannot  be  neglected.  The  best  and  wisest  course,  therefore,  is  distinctly  to  recognise 
and  explain  the  fact.  There  is  probably  not  one  wise  or  good  man  out.  of  a  hundred,  who  can  under- 
stand such  a  constitution  as  Robert  Burns's,  and  who  knows  anything  of  the  veiled  existence  of  his 
fellow-men,  who  will  feel  much  surprise  in  the  matter  ;  and  not  one,  wise  or  unwise,  in  ten  thousand, 
who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  literature  or  illustrative  art  of  the  two  or  three  last 
generations,  or  even  with  the  closet  literature  and  art  of  the  present  hour,  as  gross  and  scandalous  as 
the  chambers  of  Oriental  imagery,  who  will  require  any  very  serious  apology  to  be  made,  in  this 
respect,  for  a  man  like  him.  Their  own  humiliating  consciousness,  or  privileged  observation,  will 
explain  all.  They  are  initiated.  But  for  the  great  mass  of  readers,  good  and  honest,  uninitiated  and 
unconscious  —  who  know  little  more  of  the  world  than  what  appears  on  the  surface,  and  nothing  more 
of  themselves  than  what  occurs  from  hour  to  hour  —  to  whom  there  can  be  no  debateable  land  in 
morals,  nor  any  waste  corner  of  imagination  under  heaven  ;  and  who  would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
any  secret  ungodliness  in  the  man  whom  they  sincerely  love  and  adore  ;  —  for  these,  some  explanation 
is  indispensable,  that  no  exaggerated  suspicion  of  sin  connected  with  his  memory  may  hang  about 
their  conscience,  or  poison  the  fountain  of  their  love.  For  the  satisfaction,  therefore,  of  all  such  — 
who  constitute  unquestionably  the  great  majority,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  a  thousand  reasons,  they 
ever  will  —  it  must  here  be  distinctly  stated,  and  should  always  be  remembered,  that  it  was  only 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  chiefly  in  his  unpublished  correspondence  with  Thomson,  delinquencies 
of  this  sort  occurred.  It  is  certain  that  even  his  published  letters  of  this  date  are  blotted  here  and 
there  with  heavy  thunder-drops  of  grief  and  rage,  that  seem  to  have  been  dried  in  the  dust  of  the 
highway  ;  and  in  his  unpublished  letters,  it  is  not  impossible  that  blots  of  a  more  discreditable 
character  may  appear.  But  in  his  correspondence  with  Thomson,  we  foresaw  long  ago,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  our  biography,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  that  something  entirely  different  from  all 
that  appears  in  his  general  correspondence  might  be  expected.*  That  correspondence  originated,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  peculiar  circumstances,  and  was  limited  to  topics  that  presented  many  a  temptation 
to  such  improprieties  ;  and  more  recently  also,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  we  have  found  that  a 
considerable  part  of  his  latest  literary  labours,  both  for  Johnson's  Museum  and  Thomson's  Collection, 
was  the  examination,  or  revision  and  renewal,  of  the  oldest  and  very  worst  metrical  compositions  of 
the  country.  With  all  their  impurities,  therefore,  he  must  become  intimately  acquainted,  and  in  the 
very  reading  and  transcription  of  these  immoralities,  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  his  own  pen,  in 
lighter  correspondence  on  the  same  subject,  should  have  been  occasionally  infected.  Everything, 
good  or  bad,  he  touched  on  in  correspondence,  he  touched  on  sympathetically.  If  the  bad  was  to  be 
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abolished,  it  would  be  transformed  and  made  beautifully  better ;  if  it  was  only  to  be  commented  on, 
or  pointed  out  for  scorn  or  laughter,  or  remembered  in  any  other  way,  it  would  be  exaggerated  and 
made  beautifully  worse.  He  touched  nothing  by  revision,  that  he  did  not  thus  adorn  either  way :  and 
that  his  own  reputation  should  have  suffered,  even  secretly,  by  this  extraordinary  facility  of  renewal 
or  reproduction,  is  a  matter  of  regret  undoubtedly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  some  of  these  enormities  were  beyond  even  his  powers  of  emendation  any  way ;  and  that  he 
committed  them  finally,  with  asterisks  of  disgust,  to  oblivion.  If  he  renounced  them  in  despair,  what 
then  must  they  have  been "? 

But  the  fundamental  fact  connected  with  this  inquiry,  is  that  of  Burns's  own  existence,  by  birth 
and  education,  on  the  verge  of  an  epoch  gross  and  godless — gross  in  the  pursuit  of  sensual  enjoyment 
openly,  godless  in  the  use  of  most  licentious  language  unprovokedly.  Not  all  his  father's  virtuous 
vigilance  could  possibly  protect  him  from  this.  There  was  not  a  book  of  a  certain  class,  beyond  his 
immediate  early  reading,  that  was  not  tainted  with  it;  not  a  peasant  lad  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  who  did  not  understand  it;  not  a  gentleman  who  did  not  patronise  and  enjoy  it;  not  a 
woman  who  was  not  perfectly  aware  of,  and  even  constrained  to  acquiesce  in  it.  The  songs  and  the 
proverbs  of  the  country,  above  all,  abounded  with  it.  This  we  have  already  explained,  as  our  readers 
will  remember,  in  advance;  and  the  miracle  of  all  seemed  then  to  be,  that  in  the  midst  of  such 
conversation  and  experience,  Burns  should  have  survived  in  speech  and  writing  comparatively  so 
pure.  In  the  course  of  our  biography,  we  have  seen  him  absorbing  and  remodelling  not  only  the 
taste  and  the  tongue,  but  the  moral  character  of  the  people ;  and  his  immortal,  inalienable  honour 
it  is,  that  by  his  own  voice  he  diverted  this  current  of  impurity,  and  changed  this  speech  of 
Pandsemonium  into  songs  and  shouts  of  joy.  "I  will,"  said  he;  "'Be  thou  clean:'  and  immediately 
the  leprosy  departed."  This  man's  appearance,  in  short,  this  man's  word,  was  the  date  of  a  new 
epoch.  This  whole  subject  the  present  writer  has  discussed  more  fully  elsewhere;*  and  he  is  averse 
at  this  place,  either  by  quotation  or  otherwise,  to  repeat  himself.  But  without  the  risk  of  repetition, 
he  may  be  allowed  to  state  now,  once  for  all,  that  at  considerable  expense,  both  of  means  and 
patience,  he  has  secured  an  opportunity  of  examining  at  leisure  some  of  the  exploded  nuisances  (and 
by  no  means  the  worst,  he  can  readily  believe,  of  what  yet  exists) ;  and  on  the  most  dispassionate 
review,  he  hereby  publicly  records  his  own  gratitude,  as  a  member  of  society  and  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  to  Robert  Burns,  for  the  divine  deliverance  he  has  wrought  out  for  Scotland  from  the 
domination  of  such  grossness  and  impurity.  In  taste  and  beauty  alone,  the  change  is  like  a  miracle. 
Let  his  detractors  of  every  class,  from  pious  reviewers  to  the  most  sensitive  of  women  and  the  clergy, 
be  assured  that  his  breath  alone  has  disinfected  or  abolished  a  mass  of  corruption  and  vulgarity, 
which  all  their  united  genius,  piety,  and  zeal,  would  have  contended  with,  for  centuries  to  come,  in 
vain.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  indeed,  that  no  uninitiated  reader  of  Robert  Burns  could  possibly 
imagine  from  what  a  chaos  of  corruption  so  much  beauty,  by  a  single  touch  or  word  of  his,  has  been 
evoked ;  and  therefore  not  one  in  ten  thousand  can  imagine  the  extent  of  moral  obligation,  and  debt 
for  the  purest  pleasure,  they  lie  under  to  him.  The  writer  speaks  thus  distinctly,  because  the  docu- 
ments authorising  such  a  declaration  are,  or  have  been,  before  him.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  it  is  not  the  ancient  romantic  legends,  popular  ballads,  or  higher  love  songs  of  Scotland — 
the  most  exquisite  of  any  age  or  country,  and  in  which  the  very  essence  of  pathos  and  of  beauty 
are  enshrined — that  are  here  referred  to.  These  incomparable  remains  Robert  Burns  admired  and 
venerated.  He  was  himself,  in  fact,  the  only  man  then  living  who  could  produce  a  parallel  to  any  of 
them ;  and  it  is  the  highest  proof  of  his  own  great  modesty  and  discretion,  that  he  neither  touched 
nor  attempted  to  rival  them.  Not  to  these,  by  any  means,  do  we  now  refer ;  but  to  that  other  class 
entirely,  of  popular  convivial  and  amatory,  or  rather  lascivious  songs,  and  tainted  proverbs,  which 
were  the  common  staple  of  the  people's  mirth,  and  the  only  literature  of  their  conversation.  So  long 
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ago  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  necessity  of  superseding  these  popular  immoralities 
was  experienced,  and  an  honest  enough  effort  in  this  direction  was  made,  by  converting  the  vicious 
doggerel  of  the  day  into  "Spiritual  Sangs  and  Godly  Ballates,"  with  a  "prologue"  and  preface  in 
succeeding  years,  from  catechisms  and  the  Ten  Commandments !  What  sort  of  success  attended  this 
well-meant,  but  ridiculous,  overture  \o  the  public  conscience,  may  be  easily  imagined.*  Ramsay 
himself,  although  the  author  of  several  beautiful  songs,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  any  real 
improvement,  besides  that  he  did  considerable  additional  mischief;  and  other  minor  contemporaries 
and  successors  of  his  individually,  by  fugitive  utterances  of  a  higher  kind,  contributed  a  little,  but  not 
much,  to  the  general  reformation  of  taste :  how  little,  may  be  understood,  when  it  is  known,  that  so 
beautiful  a  ballad  as  *  Auld  Robin  Gray ' — the  work  of  a  girl  disgusted  with  the  impurity  of  the 
age,  and  terrified  to  acknowledge  her  own  workmanship — although  received  with  much  approval  by 
the  public,  could  be  seriously  ridiculed  as  a  'silly  psalm,'  by  at  least  one  most  accomplished  and 
respectable  editor.f  Such  efforts,  no  doubt,  were  of  service  in  preparing  the  way,  and  in  demon- 
strating distinctly  that  the  people  were  sighing  for  deliverance :  but  the  old  leaven  of  impurity  was 
still  strong,  both  in  the  voice  and  in  the  soul  of  the  multitude.  It  was  reserved  for  Burns  alone,  as  a 
prophet,  to  command  the  nuisance  away.  His  own  instinctive  sense  of  what  was  beautiful,  his 
profound  sympathy  with  the  humours  and  passions  of  the  people — which  must  all  be  taken  into 
account  by  whoever  would  do  them  lasting  good;  and  his  own  incomparable  gift  of  utterance, 
entitled  him  to  such  authority  in  every  heart,  and  over  every  tongue.  It  was  no  *  silly  psalm'  from 
his  mouth ;  but  a  stream  of  regenerating  prophecy. 

It  appears  then,  that  what  is  called  Burns's  Era,  was  an  era  in  morals  as  well  as  in  literature ;  and 
that  this  man's  name  is  indissolubly  connected,  not  only  with  the  most  wonderful  development  of 
taste  and  genius,  in  poetry  and  music,  ever  effected  by  a  solitary  soul,  but  with  the  most  extensive 
and  permanent  moral  reformation  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  That  Burns  did  sometimes  condescend 
to  compete,  in  secret,  with  the  very  rubbish  he  was  thus  abolishing,  and  to  outdo  it  for  a  moment  in 
the  turbulence  of  his  own  passion,  or  for  the  gratification  of  questionable  company ;  or  perhaps,  most 
of  all,  for  the  mere  wanton  exercise  of  his  fancy,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  To  a  man  so  full  of 
passion  as  he  always  was,  and  of  such  exuberant,  uncontrollable  imagination,  with  such  exemplars  of 
national  humour  and  profanity  everywhere  around  him — which  were  as  familiar  to  his  ear  and  to  his 
eye  from  childhood,  as  the  alphabet ;  which  everybody  at  the  time  clamoured  for ;  which  no  company 
of  men  ever  met  without  rehearsing ;  and  which  he  himself  was  virtually  superseding  in  the  ear  of 
the  world  for  ever, — the  temptation  of  rivalry,  even  at  the  risk  of  shame,  was  almost  irresistible. 
One  can  easily  comprehend  this,  although  no  one  can  either  justify  or  approve  it.  This  old  native 
scandalous  humour,  as  it  gleams  in  songs  and  proverbs,  cannot  We  too  eclipse  in  lurid  flame,  as  well 
as  in  pure  and  holy  light  from  the  highest  heaven?  At  midnight  revels  cannot  We  preside  with 
shouts  of  laughter,  as  well  as  at  the  hearth  or  in  the  sanctuary  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  love  ? 
Yes:  but  only  for  a  moment.  Alas,  even  for  that  moment!  The  laughter,  the  triumph,  of  that 
moment  shall  engender  sighs  of  sorrow,  unutterable  in  any  ear  but  God's.  That  such  reprehensible 
sallies  as  these  did  take  place,  and  that  memorials  of  them  exist  to  the  present  hour,  in  most 
confidential  correspondence  or  otherwise,  is  asserted,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  may  be  proved  on  most 
indisputable  authority.  One  does  not  feel  almost  any  disposition  now  to  dispute  it.  Let  the  fact  of 
their  existence  remain,  in  the  registered  letter,  or  on  the  shattered  window-pane — immortal  in  its  very 
fragments,  as  the  Roman  bronze.  Why  not  ?  Were  not  all  these  cancelled  long  ago,  and  interdicted 
from  men  with  tears  of  contrition  on  a  death-bed  I  Should  this  man  alone,  of  all  who  have  delighted 
the  world,  go  sinless  and  immaculate  away  from  it?  Silence  then,  for  ever,  here:  as  we  should 
ourselves  pray  for  the  silence  of  futurity,  in  like  most  supposable  case.  Wherever  such  evidence  now 
exists,  wherever  such  documents  now  are — in  honourable,  in  right  honourable,  or  even  in  reverend 
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keeping — let  no  man  henceforth  look  upon  them,  yea,  let  no  man  name  them,  but  with  power  of 
attorney  from  heaven ! 

But  why  should  we  argue  any  longer  here,  after  such  apologetic  fashion  ?  In  the  light  of  that 
extraordinary  portrait  the  year  before  his  death,  all  is  now  sufficiently  plain.  Not  a  word  written  in 
these  sad  years,  nor  for  years  before,  but  must  read  to  all  the  world  of  intelligent  men  with  an  entirely 
altered  aspect.  His  eloquence  itself  seems  to  be  a  new  thing,  and  all  his  fascination  by  speech  and 
look  more  possible  and  real,  in  connection  with  these  unpretending  tints  and  shades.  Nay,  the  light 
from  that  grief-laden  face  reaches  far  back  through  all  intervening  years  of  triumph  and  transgression, 
of  inspiration  and  of  toil,  up  to  the  very  cradle,  and  shimmers  with  a  sort  of  dread  prophetic  glory 
about  the  lowly  nursing  chair.  With  what  eyes  this  man,  then  an  infant,  must  have  looked  in  his 
mother's  face;  what  the  love  and  the  tenderness,  what  the  humour  and  the  rage  of  such  a  soul, 
maturing  or  matured,  had  been,  we  may  partly  now  conjecture ;  what  the  terrible  life-long  conflict  of 
the  gifted  sojourner  between  light  and  darkness,  through  the  serenest  azure  of  spiritual  exaltation 
apprehending  constantly  the  cloud  of  gloom,  and  through  the  dazzling  sunshine  looking  evermore 
into  the  nearest  and  the  darkest  night ;  and  what  the  agony  at  last  of  the  poor  sufferer,  on  whose 
shoulders  the  irresponsible  hand  of  all-wise  Deity  had  set  such  a  head !  On  such  principle  of  interpre- 
tation every  stanza  must  be  reconstrued,  and  the  source  of  its  inspiration  a-new  defined.  The  purest, 
the  tenderest,  the  simplest,  the  loftiest,  the  most  questionable  memorials  of  his  genius,  receive  alike 
through  this  another  significance.  And  why  not  these  later  most  objectionable  fragments?  Not 
mere  lewd  or  wanton  strokes,  after  all,  but  strangely,  wofully  significant  revelations,  must  the 
whole  of  them  have  been ;  the  registered  outbreaks,  in  fact,  of  a  lower  nature,  that  was  in  the  act 
of  perpetual  rebellion,  and  threatening  through  every  chink  of  indulgence  to  rise  and  overwhelm  the 
man ;  to  unseat  and  dethrone  the  intellectual  sovereign,  that,  with  strange  commingled  despotism  of 
strength  and  pity,  kept  the  legion  in  chain  until  the  latter  day.  Marvellous,  indeed,  is  the  whole  of 
this  new  revelation,  so  swift  and  comprehensive,  from  the  painted  panel.  In  presence  of  this  silent 
shadow,  all  mere  phrenological  investigations,  all  senseless  moralising,  all  maudlin  commiseration  and 
Pharisaic  censure,  all  foppery  of  criticism,  together  end.  With  a  single  glance  of  scorn,  such  vision 
from  beyond  the  tomb  annihilates  them  all.  We  repeat,  since  the  days  of  Solomon  and  David,  no 
man  like  this  has  walked  our  world:  with  all  animated  nature  equally  conversant;  with  trembling 
field-mice,  with  amorous  birds,  and  with  defiant  demons  of  lust  and  rage,  equally  at  home. 
To  imagine  a  life  in  entire  harmony  with  such  a  portrait,  now  for  the  first  time  seen,  would  be  an 
achievement  indeed.  For  ourselves,  we  can  only  hope,  at  this  late  hour,  to  fling  a  ray  or  two  of  light 
from  its  deep  spiritual  focus  across  the  ail-too  imperfect  already  written  pages;  and  for  this  self- 
imfolding  beam,  through  clouds  and  thick  darkness,  of  the  setting  sun,  now  visibly  touching  with 
diminished  disc  the  abyss  of  death,  that  must  engulph  him  for  a  season  soon,  we  are  grateful  to  a 
guiding,  to  a  good  and  wise  overruling  Providence.  Never,  since  we  were  born,  have  we  been  more 
distinctly  conscious  of  close  proximity  to  a  departed  soul,  than  in  presence  of  this  wonderful  painting. 
Honour  and  peace  to  the  dust  of  the  nameless  hand  that  fashioned  it !  No  trifler  in  oils  was  he ! 
We  have  gazed  on  it  for  hours,  unwearied,  in  breathless  bewilderment;  we  treasure  it  with  the 
anxiety  and  veneration,  and  recur  to  it  for  inspiration,  with  the  jealousy  of  a  miser's  love. 

With  such  cloud  of  earthly  vapours,  nevertheless,  gross  and  dull,  attracted  to  himself  from  the 
soil,  of  which  he  was  the  vital  offspring,  and  from  which  he  rose,  the  After-night  of  his  being  is 
unquestionably  so  far  tarnished ;  but  through  such  earthly  haze,  the  sweet  bright  god-like  reality,  in 
purity  and  truth,  making  for  itself  evermore  a  wider  horizon  and  a  higher  zenith,  shines ;  and  exerts 
upon  the  hearts,  and  on  the  imaginations,  and  on  the  lives  of  his  fellow-men  a  more  wonderful 
influence  for  good  and  happiness,  than  the  disembodied  spirit  of  perhaps  any  other  mere  man.  In  all 
this  throughout,  the  reader  will  observe,  we  speak  not  of  Genius,  of  gifts  or  of  endowments,  but  of 
Life :  for  who  should  talk  of  genius,  when  life  itself — and  such  life — is  the  theme  ?  a  life  which  he 
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inherited  from  the  earth  and  air,  after  the  same  unquestionable  fashion,  as  if  he  had  been  the  vital 
central  stock  of  some  vital  indigenous  forest — "  trees  of  the  Lord's  planting  all,"  himself  the  most 
wonderful,  "  that  God  might  be  glorified."  Not  beautiful  and  umbrageous  merely,  with  the  tints  of 
genius  on  his  manifold  arms,  but  communicative  and  contagious  he  was,  in  leaf  and  rind,  to  the  whole 
surrounding  grove.  So  stands  he  and  flourishes  on,  surviving  all  ordinary  generations  of  pines  and 
cedars,  and  imparting  unperceived  new  youth  and  beauty  to  every  succeeding  growth  of  neighbouring 
wood;  catching  and  absorbing  on  his  loftier  and  broader  top  the  sunlight  and  the  starlight,  the 
rains  and  dews  of  centuries — the  heat,  the  radiance,  and  the  moisture  of  perennial  love  and  pity ; 
abstracting  also  from  the  earth  herself,  with  his  deep-struck  roots,  the  fiercer  fire  of  passion  that 
would  have  rent  or  prostrated  a  thousand  common  stems,  and  that  finally  affected  hjs  own  corporeal 
manhood ;  and  dispensing  the  commingled  essence  of  all  these,  with  the  symphonious  trill  of  birds 
and  swell  of  ^Eolian  strings  among  the  branches,  through  every  leaf  and  fibre  to  the  sympathetic  host 
around.  From  tip  to  tip  it  flies,  and  by  invisible  subterranean  contact  from  root  to  root  it  travels, 
till  the  whole  forest  of  humanity  over  continents  and  hemispheres  has  been  impregnated,  and  sings 
and  sighs  and  sways  to  its  uttermost  conscious  limits,  with  the  latent  resistless  electricity.  Genius 
did  never  this.  Such  Orphic  power  is  an  attribute  of  Life  alone,  and  is  revealed  with  its  wondrous 
magic  among  men  at  far  extended  intervals. 

Of  Genius  too  we  might  speak,  but  not  now  nor  here.  Life  alone,  the  spiritual  element  of  his 
being — the  shrine  of  his  intellect,  and  the  fountain  of  all  his  power — has  been  the  subject  of  our 
investigation  hitherto,  and  with  its  final  development,  as  still  operative  in  the  world,  we  close.  That 
a  few,  by  their  own  height  and  grandeur,  by  their  mere  antiquity  and  bulk,  or  by  the  sublime 
unapproachable  character  of  then:  appointed  themes,  should  attract  admiration  and  enforce  homage 
before  him,  as  well  as  before  others,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  or  denied.  Pindar  was  not  as  Homer, 
nor  David  as  Moses :  the  Iliad  and  the  Pentateuch,  in  their  respective  spheres,  are  works  of  a  sort  to 
be  no  longer  thought  of  in  the  world.  Neither  was  Petrarch  as  Dante,  nor  Burns  himself  as  Milton 
or  Shakspear.  But  Shakspear  and  Homer  together  could  not  supply  the  place  of  Burns.  This  man 
alone,  standing  on  the  earth,  with  neither  vantage-ground  nor  theatre  to  extend  his  voice,  speaks 
and  dominates,  by  practical  assent  of  mankind,  through  half  the  globe.  By  the  river  side  or  at  the 
cottage  door,  at  the  sheepfold  or  in  the  field,  by  the  verge  of  the  wintry  wood  or  on  the  golden-grassy 
knoll,  in  the  weary  'ganger's  walk'  or  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  tavern,  sad  but  yet  majestic  there, 
he  seems  still  to  stand ;  and  severing  from  his  bosom  the  warm  leaves  of  life,  he  distributes  them, 
with  laughter  or  with  tears,  among  his  brethren,  or  commits  them  careless  to  the  keeping  of  the 
winds ;  which  snatch  and  whirl  them  with  amorous  music,  after  their  own  fashion,  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  toss  them  with  jubilant  defiance,  as  their  adopted  offspring,  in  the  face  of 
advancing  time:  in  the  midst  of  which  ovation  from  the  very  elements,  in  a  chariot  of  the  atmosphere 
and  with  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men  in  harness,  he  ascends  for  ever  on  high. 
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TO     THE     HEADER. 


BEFORE  perusal  of  these  wonderful  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  it  may  be  of  importance  to 
the  general  reader  to  have  some  authoritative  rule  for  pronouncing  the  language.  The  following 
directions  by  the  Author  himself,  although  usually  reserved  for  an  Appendix,  are  therefore  prefixed — 
the  one  from  the  Kilmarnock,  the  other  from  the  Edinburgh  Edition :— 

The  terminations  may  be  thus  known ;  the  participle  present,  instead  of  ing, 

ends,  in  the  Scotch  Dialect,  in  an  or  in;  in  an,  particularly,  when  the  verb  is  composed  of  the 
participle  present,  and  any  of  the  tenses  of  the  auxiliary,  to  be.  The  past  time  and  participle 
past  are  usually  made  by  shortening  the  ed  into  '£. 

The  ch  and  gh  have  always  the  guttural  sound.  The  sound  of  the  English  diphthong  oo,  is 
commonly  spelled  ou.  The  French  u,  a  sound  which  often  occurs  in  the  Scotch  language,  is 
marked  oo,  or  ui.  The  a  in  genuine  Scotch  words,  except  when  forming  a  diphthong,  or  followed 
by  an  e  mute  after  a  single  consonant,  sounds  generally  like  the  broad  English  a  in  watt.  The 
Scotch  diphthongs,  ae  always,  and  ea  very  often,  sound  like  the  French  <?  masculine.  The  Scotch 
diphthong  ey  sounds  like  the  Latin  ei. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  other  general  rules : 

1.  That  ea,  ei,  ie,  diphthongs, =  ee,  English: 

2.  That  ow,  final,  in  words  at  least  of  one  syllable, =  ou,  English : 

3.  That  owe,  or  ow-e,  in  like  situations,            .         .         .         .         .         .         .  =  ow,  English : 

4.  That  ch,  initial  or  final,  is  generally  soft, =  ch,  English; 

otherwise,  or  in  such  syllables  as  och,  ach,  aueh,  hard,  =  gh,    German : 

5.  That  d,  final,  after  n,  although  printed,  is  scarcely  ever  pronounced, 

and,  when  pronounced,  has  generally  an  effect  =  nn,  as  blind    =  blinn; 

in  some  cases,  has  the  opposite  effect  of  lengthening  or  opening 

the  preceding  vowel,  as  if =  ne,   as  kind     =  Jcine; 

and  in  a  very  few  special  instances,  is  .         .         .         .         =  nt,   as  behind  =  be  hint : 

6.  That  in  every  doubtful  syllable,  a  foreign  reader  should  prefer  a  long,  broad,  deep,  deliberate 

articulation ;    confining  the  sound  as  much  as  possible  between  the  palate  and  the  throat. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  observance  of  these  rules.  One  might  as  well  persist 
in  reading  Dutch  or  German  with  the  liquid  articulation  of  the  Italian,  as  Scotch  with  the  open 
symphonies  of  the  English  tongue.  Its  commingled  force  and  beauty,  and  that  peculiar  untranslate- 
able  sense  which  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  sound,  can  only  be  conveyed  together  by  correct 
pronunciation;  by  the  neglect  or  infringement  of  which,  therefore,  an  immense  amount  both  of 
meaning  and  of  harmony  will  be  lost  to  the  reader  of  the  language,  and  the  student  of  Robert  Burns. 
In  Burns  himself,  there  are  a  few  apparent  exceptions  to  these  very  rules ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the 
reader  will  find,  that  the  variation  in  reality  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  use  of  an  occasional 
English  form,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a  verse  where  four  or  five  rhymes  would  be  sacrificed 
together,  if  such  temporary  accommodation  were  denied. 


>W/Q/I 
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THE  following  trifles  are  not  the  production  of  the  Poet,  who,  with  all  the  advantages  of  learned 
art,  and  perhaps  amid  the  elegancies  and  idlenesses  of  upper  life,  looks  down  for  a  rural  theme, 
with  an  eye  to  Theocrites  or  Virgil.  To  the  Author  of  this,  these  and  other  celebrated  names 
their  countrymen  are,  in  their  original  languages,  '  A  fountain  shut  up,  and  a  book  sealed.' 
Unacquainted  with  the  necessary  requisites  for  commencing  Poet  by  rule,  he  sings  the  sentiments 
and  manners,  he  felt  and  saw  in  himself  and  his  rustic  compeers  around  him,  in  his  and  their 
native  language.  Though  a  Rhymer  from  his  earliest  years,  at  least  from  the  earliest  impulses  of 
the  softer  passions,  it  was  not  till  very  lately,  that  the  applause,  perhaps  the  partiality,  of  Friend- 
ship, wakened  his  vanity  so  far  as  to  make  him  think  any  thing  of  his  was  worth  showing;  and 
none  of  the  following  works  were  ever  composed  with  a  view  to  the  press.  To  amuse  himself 
with  the  little  creations  of  his  own  fancy,  amid  the  toil  and  fatigues  of  a  laborious  life ;  to  tran- 
scribe the  various  feelings,  the  loves,  the  griefs,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  in  his  own  breast;  to  find 
some  kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  struggles  of  a  world,  always  an  alien  scene,  a  task  uncouth 
to  the  poetical  mind;  these  were  his  motives  for  courting  the  Muses,  and  in  these  he  found 
Poetry  to  be  its  own  reward. 

Now  that  he  appears  in  the  public  character  of  an  Author,  he  does  it  with  fear  and  trembling. 
So  dear  is  fame  to  the  rhyming  tribe,  that  even  he,  an  obscure,  nameless  Bard,  shrinks  aghast 
at  the  thought  of  being  branded  as  'An  impertinent  blockhead,  obtruding  his  nonsense  on  the 
world;  and  because  he  can  make  a  shift  to  jingle  a  few  doggerel  Scotch  rhymes  together,  looks 
upon  himself  as  a  Poet  of  no  small  consequence  forsooth.' 

It  is  an  observation  of  that  celebrated  Poet,*  whose  divine  Elegies  do  honor  to  our  language, 
our  nation,  and  our  species,  that  'Humility  has  depressed  many  a  genius  to  a  hermit,  but  never 
raised  one  to  fame.'  If  any  Critic  catches  at  the  word  genius,  the  Author  tells  him,  once  for  all, 
that  he  certainly  looks  upon  himself  as  possest  of.  some  poetic  abilities,  otherwise  his  publishing 
in  the  manner  he  has  done,  would  be  a  manoeuvre  below  the  worst  character,  which,  he  hopes, 
his  worst  enemy  will  ever  give  him:  but  to  the  genius  of  a  Ramsay,  or  the  glorious  dawnings 
of  the  poor,  unfortunate  Ferguson,  he,  with  equal  unaffected  sincerity,  declares,  that,  even  in  his 
highest  pulse  of  vanity,  he  has  not  the  most  distant  pretensions.  These  two  justly-admired 
Scotch  Poets  he  has  often  had  in  his  eye  in  the  following  pieces ;  but  rather  with  a  view  to 
kindle  at  their  flame,  than  for  servile  imitation. 

To  his  Subscribers,  the  Author  returns  his  most  sincere  thanks.  Not  the  mercenary  bow  over 
a  counter,  but  the  heart-throbbing  gratitude  of  the  Bard,  conscious  how  much  he  is  indebted  to 
Benevolence  and  Friendship,  for  gratifying  him,  if  he  deserves  it,  in  that  dearest  wish  of  every 

poetic  bosom to  be  distinguished.  He  begs  his  readers,  particularly  the  Learned  and  the  Polite, 

who  may  honor  him  with  a  perusal,  that  they  will  make  every  allowance  for  Education  and 
Circumstances  of  Life :  but,  if  after  a  fair,  candid,  and  impartial  criticism,  he  shall  stand  convicted 

of  Dulness  and  Nonsense,  let  him  be  done  by  as  he  would  in  that  case  do  by  others let  him 

be  condemned,  without  mercy,  to  contempt  and  oblivion. 

*  Shenstone. 


DEDICATION. 


TO   THE 

NOBLEMEN  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CALEDONIAN  HUNT. 


[FEOM    EDINBURGH     EDITION— 1787— VEKBATIM.] 


MY  LORDS  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

A  SCOTTISH  Bard,  proud  of  the  name,  and  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  sing  in  his  Country's 
service,  where  shall  he  so  properly  look  for  patronage  as  to  the  illustrious  Names  of  his  native 
Land :  those  who  bear  the  honours  and  inherit  the  virtues  of  their  Ancestors  ?  The  poetic  Genius 
of  my  country  found  me,  as  the  prophetic  bard  Elijah  did  Elisha — at  the  PLOUGH,  and  threw  her 
inspiring  mantle  over  me.  She  bade  me  sing  the  loves,  the  joys,  the  rural  scenes  and  rural 
pleasures  of  my  natal  soil,  in  my  native  tongue :  I  tuned  my  wild,  artless  notes,  as  she  inspired. 
She  whispered  me  to  come  to  this  ancient  metropolis  of  Caledonia,  and  lay  my  Songs  under  your 
honoured  protection :  I  now  obey  her  dictates. 

Though  much  indebted  to  your  goodness,  I  do  not  approach  you,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
in  the  usual  stile  of  dedication,  to  thank  you  for  past  favours :  that  path  is  so  hackneyed  by 
prostituted  Learning,  that  honest  Rusticity  is  ashamed  of  it.  Nor  do  I  present  this  address  with 
the  venal  soul  of  a  servile  author,  looking  for  a  continuation  of  those  favours :  I  was  bred  to 
the  Plough,  and  am  independent.  I  come  to  claim  the  common  Scottish  name  with  you,  my 
illustrious  countrymen ;  and  to  tell  the  world  that  I  glory  in  the  title.  I  come  to  congratulate 
my  country  that  the  blood  of  her  ancient  heroes  still  runs  uncontaminated ;  and  that  from  your 
courage,  knowledge,  and  public  spirit,  she  may  expect  protection,  wealth,  and  liberty.  In  the 
last  place,  I  come  to  proffer  my  warmest  wishes  to  the  great  Fountain  of  Honour,  the  Monarch 
of  the  Universe,  for  your  welfare  and  happiness. 

When  you  go  forth  to  waken  the  Echoes,  in  the  ancient  and  favourite  amusement  of  your 
forefathers,  may  Pleasure  ever  be  of  your  party;  and  may  Social-joy  await  your  return!  When 
harassed  in  courts  or  camps  with  the  justlings  of  bad  men  and  bad  measures,  may  the  honest 
consciousness  of  injured  Worth  attend  your  return  to  your  native  seats ;  and  may  Domestic  Happi- 
ness, with  a  smiling  welcome,  meet  you  at  your  gates!  May  Corruption  shrink  at  your  kindling 
indignant  glance;  and  may  tyranny  in  the  Ruler,  and  licentiousness  in  the  People  equally  find 
you  an  inexorable  foe ! 

1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  the  siiicerest  gratitude  and  highest  respect, 
MY  LORDS  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

Your  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

ROBERT  BURNS. 
EDINBURGH,  April  4,  1787. 


*  See  Notes — Preface  and  Dedication. 


POEMS, 


CHIEF  L  Y     SCOTTISH 


A   TALE. 


'TWAS  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle, 
That  bears  the  name  o'  auld  king  Coil, 
Upon  a  bonie  day  in  June, 
When  wearin  thro'  the  afternoon, 
Twa  Dogs,  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame, 
Forgather'd  ance  upon  a  time. 

The  first  I'll  name,  they  ca'd  him  Csesar, 
Was  keepet  for  His  Honor's  pleasure : 
His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs, 
Shew'd  he  was  nane  o'  Scotland's  dogs ; 
But  whalpet  some  place  far  abroad, 
Whare  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  Cod. 

His  locked,  letter' d,  braw  brass  collar 
Shew'd  him  the  gentleman  an'  scholar : 
But  tho'  he  was  o'  high  degree, 
The  fient  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  he ; 
But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressan, 
Ev'n  wi'  a  tinkler-gipsey's  messan  : 
At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  tho'  e'er  sae  duddie, 


But  he  wad  stan't,  as  glad  to  see  him, 
An'  stroan't  on  stanes  an'  hillocks  wi'  him. 

The  tither  was  a  ploughman's  collie, 
A  rhymin,  rantin,  ravin  billie, 
Wha  for  his  friend  an'  comrade  had  him, 
And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him, 
After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang, 
Was  made  lang  syne — Lord  knows  how  lang. 

He  was  a  gash  an'  faithfu'  tyke, 
As  ever  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke. 
His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  face 
Ay  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place ; 
His  breast  was  white,  his  towzie  back    . 
Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy  black ; 
His  gawsie  tail,  wi'  upward  curl, 
Hung  owre  his  hurdies  wi'  a  swirl. 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither, 
An'  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither ; 
Wi'  social  nose  whyles  snuff  d  an'  snowket ; 
Whyles  mice  an'  modewurks  they  howket ; 
Whyles  scour'd  awa  in  lang  excursion, 
An'  worry'd  ither  in  diversion ; 
Till  tir'd  at  last  wi'  mony  a  farce, 
They  set  them  down  upon  their  arse, 
An'  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  lords  o'  the  creation. 
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I've  aften  wonder' d,  honest  Luath, 
What  sort  o'  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have ; 
An'  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw, 
What  way  poor  bodies  liv'd  ava. 

Our  Laird  gets  in  his  racked  rents, 
His  coals,  his  kane,  an'  a'  his  stents : 
He  rises  when  he  likes  himsel ; 
His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell ; 
He  ca's  his  coach ;  he  ca's  his  horse ; 
He  draws  a  borne  silken  purse, 
As  lang's  my  tail,  whare,  thro'  the  steeks, 
The  yellow  letter' d-Geordie  keeks. 

Frae  morn  to  e'en  it's  nought  but  toilin, 
At  bakin,  roastin,  fryin,  boilin  ; 
An'  tho'  the  gentry  first  are  steghan, 
Yet  ev'n  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  peghan 
Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sic  like  trashtrie, 
That's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie. 
Our  whipper-in,  wee  blastet  wonner, 
Poor  worthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner, 
Better  than  ony  Tenant-man 
His  Honor  has  in  a'  the  Ian'  : 
An'  what  poor  Cot-folk  pit  their  painch  in, 
I  own  it's  past  my  comprehension. 

LUATII. 

Trowth,  Csesar,  whyles  they're  fash't  eneugli : 
A  Cotter  howkan  in  a  sheugh, 
Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggan  a  dyke, 
Bairan  a  quarry,  an'  sic  like ; 
Himsel,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans, 
An'  nought  but  his  han'-daurg,  to  keep 
Them  right  an'  tight  in  thack  an'  raep. 

An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasters, 
Like  loss  o'  health  or  want  o'  masters, 
Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer, 
An'  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  and  hunger : 
But  how  it  comes,  I  never  kent  yet, 
They're  maistly  wonderfu'  contented ; 


An'  buirdly  chiels,  an'  clever  hizzies, 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 

OffiSAR. 

But  then  to  see  how  ye're  neglecket, 
How  huff'd,  an'  cuff'd,  an'  disrespecket ! 
L — d  man,  our  gentry  care  as  little 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  an'  sic  cattle ; 
They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  folk, 
As  I  wad  by  a  stinkan  brock. 

I've  notic'd,  on  our  Laird's  court-day, 
An'  mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae, 
Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash, 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash ; 
He'll  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  an'  swear, 
He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear ; 
While  they  maun  stan',  wi'  aspect  humble, 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble ! 

I  see  how  folk  live  that  hae  riches ; 
But  surely  poor-folk  maun  be  wretches ! 

LUATH. 

They're  no  sae  wretched's  ane  wad  think 
Tho'  constantly  on  poortith's  brink, 
They're  sae  accustom'd  wi'  the  sight, 
The  view  o't  gies  them  little  fright. 

Then  chance  an'  fortune  are  sae  guided, 
They're  ay  in  less  or  mair  provided ; 
An'  tho'  fatigu'd  wi'  close  employment, 
A  blink  o'  rest's  a  sweet  enjoyment. 

The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  lives' 
Their  grushie  weans  an'  faithfu'  wives ; 
The  prattling  things  are  just  their  pride, 
That  sweetens  a'  their  fire-side. 

An'  whyles  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappy 
Can  mak  the  bodies  unco  happy : 
They  lay  aside  their  private  cares, 
To  mind  the  Kirk  and  State  affairs ; 
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They'll  talk  o'  patronage  an'  priests, 
Wi'  kindling  fury  in  their  breasts, 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation's  comin, 
An'  ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 

As  bleak-fac'd  Hallowmass  returns, 
They  get  the  jovial,  rantan  kirns, 
When  rural  life,  o'  ev'ry  station, 
Unite  in  common  recreation ; 
Love  blinks,  Wit  slaps,  an'  social  Mirth 
Forgets  there's  care  upo'  the  earth. 

That  merry  day  the  year  begins, 
They  bar  the  door  on  frosty  win's ; 
The  nappy  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream, 
An'  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam ; 
The  luntan  pipe,  an'  sneeshin  mill, 
Are  handed  round  wi'  right  good  will ; 
The  cantie  auld  folks  crackan  crouse, 
The  young  anes  rantan  thro'  the  house — 
My  heart  has  been  sae  fain  to  see  them, 
That  I  for  joy  hae  barket  wi'  them. 

Still  it's  owre  true  that  ye  hae  said, 
Sic  game  is  now  owre  aften  play'd. 
There's  mony  a  creditable  stock 
0'  decent,  honest,  fawsont  folk, 
Are  riven  out  baith  root  an'  branch, 
Some  rascal's  pridefu'  greed  to  quench, 
Wha  thinks  to  knit  himsel  the  faster 
In  favor  wi'  some  gentle  Master, 
Wha,  aiblins  thrang  a  parliamentin, 
For  Britain's  guid  his  saul  indentin — 


C^SAR. 

Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it : 
For  Britain's  guid  ! — guid  faith !  I  doubt  it. 
Say  rather,  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him, 
An'  saying  aye  or  no's  they  bid  him : 
At  operas  an'  plays  paradin, 
Mortgagin,  gamblin,  masqueradin : 
Or  may  be,  in  a  frolic  daft, 
To  Hague  or  Calais  taks  a  waft, 


To  mak  a  tour  an'  tak  a  whirl, 
To  learn  bon  ton  an'  see  the  worl'. 

There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles, 
He  rives  his  father's  auld  entails ; 
Or  by  Madrid  he  taks  the  rout, 
To  thrum  guitars  an'  fecht  wi'  nowt ; 
Or  down  Italian  vista  startles, 
Wh-re-hunting  amang  groves  o'  myrtles : 
Then  bowses  drumlie  German-water, 
To  mak  himsel  look  fair  and  fatter, 
An'  clear  the  consequential  sorrows, 
Love-gifts  of  Carnival  Signoras. 

For  Britain's  guid ! — for  her  destruction ! 
Wi'  dissipation,  feud  an'  faction. 


LUATH. 

Hech  man !  dear  sirs !  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  mony  a  braw  estate  ? 
Are  we  sae  foughten  an'  harass'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last  ? 

0  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts, 
An'  please  themsels  wi'  countra  sports, 
It  wad  for  every  ane  be  better, 
The  Laird,  the  Tenant,  an'  the  Cotter! 
For  thae  frank,  rantan,  ramblan  billies, 
Fient  haet  o'  them's  ill-hearted  fellows ; 
Except  for  breakin  o'  their  timmer, 
Or  speakiii  lightly  o'  their  Limmer, 
Or  shootin  o'  a  hare  or  moor-cock, 
The  ne'er-a-bit  they're  ill  to  poor  folk. 

But  will  ye  tell  me,  master  Csesar, 
Sure  great  folk's  life  's  a  life  o'  pleasure? 
Nae  cauld  nor  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them, 
The  vera  thought  o't  need  na  fear  them. 


CAESAR. 

L — d  man,  were  ye  but  whyles  whare  I  am, 
The  gentles  ye  wad  ne'er  envy  them ! 
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It's  true,  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat, 
Thro'  Winter's  cauld,  or  Simmer's  heat ; 
They've  nae  sair-wark  to  craze  their  banes, 
An'  fill  atild-age  with  grips  and  granes : 
But  human-bodies  are  sic  fools, 
For  a'  their  colledges  an'  schools, 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them, 
They  inak  enow  themsels  to  vex  them ; 
An'  ay  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt  them, 
In  like  proportion,  less  will  hurt  them. 

A  country  fellow  at  the  pleugh, 
His  acre's  tilPd,  he's  right  eneugh ; 
A  country  girl  at  her  wheel, 
Her  dizzen's  done,  she's  unco  weel ; 
But  Gentlemen,  an'  Ladies  warst, 
Wi'  ev'n  down  want  o'  wark  are  curst. 
They  loiter,  lounging,  lank  an'  lazy ; 
Tho'  deil-haet  ails  them,  yet  uneasy : 
Their  days,  insipid,  dull  an'  tasteless ; 
Their  nights,  unquiet,  lang  an'  restless. 
An'  ev'n  their  sports,  their  balls  an'  races, 
Their  gallopin  through  public  places, 
There's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp  an'  art, 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart. 

The  Men  cast  out  in  party-matches, 
Then  sowther  a'  in  deep  debauches. 
Ae  night  they're  mad  wi'  drink  an'  wh-rin, 
Niest  day  their  life  is  past  endurin. 
The  Ladies  arm-in-arm  in  clusters, 
As  great  an'  gracious  a'  as  sisters ; 
But  hear  then*  absent  thoughts  o'  ither, 
They're  a'  run-deils  an'  jads  thegither. 
Whyles,  owre  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie, 
They  sip  the  scandal-potion  pretty ; 
Or  lee-lang  nights,  wi'  crabbet  leuks 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  pictur'd  beuks ; 
Stake  on  a  chance  a  farmer's  stackyard, 
An'  cheat  like  ony  unhang'd  blackguard. 

There's  some  exceptions,  man  an'  woman ; 
But  this  is  Gentry's  life  in  common. 


By  this,  the  sun  was  out  o'  sight, 
An'  darker  gloamin  brought  the  night : 
The  bum-clock  humm'd  wi'  lazy  drone ; 
The  kye  stood  rowtan  i'  the  loan ; 
When  up  they  gat,  an'  shook  their  lugs, 
Rejoic'd  they  were  na  men,  but  dogs ; 
An'  each  took  aff  his  several  way, 
Resolv'd  to  meet  some  ither  day. 


Scotch  Brink. 


Gie  him  strong  Drink,  until  ho  wink, 

That's  sinking  in  despair ; 
An'  liquor  guid  to  fire  his  bluid, 

That's  prest  wi'  grief  an'  care : 
There  let  him  bowse,  an'  deep  carouse, 

Wi'  bumpers  flowing  o'er, 
Till  he  forgets  his  loves  or  debts, 

An'  minds  his  griefs  no  more. 

SOLOMON'S  PROVERBS,  xxxi.  6,  7. 


LET  ither  Poets  raise  a  fracas 

'Bout  vines,  an'  wines,  an'  drukken  Bacchus, 

An'  crabbet  names  an'  stories  wrack  us, 

An'  grate  our  lug : 
I  sing  the  juice  Scotch  bear  can  mak  us, 

In  glass  or  jug. 

0  thou,  my  Muse !  guid  auld  Scotch  Drink ! 
Whether  thro'  wimplin  worms  thou  jink, 
Or,  richly  brown,  ream  owre  the  brink, 

In  glorious  faem, 
Inspire  me,  till  I  lisp  an'  wink, 

To  sing  thy  name ! 

Let  husky  Wheat  the  haughs  adorn, 
An'  Aits  set  up  their  awnie  horn, 
An'  Pease  and  Beans,  at  e'en  or  morn, 

Perfume  the  plain : 
Leeze  me  on  thee,  John  Barleycorn, 

Thou  king  o'  grain ! 
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On  tliee  aft  Scotland  chows  her  cood, 
In  souple  scones,  the  wale  o'  food ! 
Or  tumblin  in  the  boilin  flood 

Wi'  kail  an'  beef; 
But  when  thou  pours  thy  strong  heart's  blood, 

There  thou  shines  chief. 

Food  fills  the  wame,  an'  keeps  us  livin ; 
Tho'  life's  a  gift  no  worth  receivin, 
When  heavy-dragg'd  wi'  pine  an'  grievin ; 

But,  oil'd  by  thee, 
The  wheels  o'  life  gae  down-hill,  scrievin, 

Wi'  rattlin  glee. 

Thou  clears  the  head  o'  doited  Lear ; 
Thou  cheers  the  heart  o'  drooping  Care ; 
Thou  strings  the  nerves  o'  Labor-sair, 

At's  weary  toil ; 
Thou  even  brightens  dark  Despair 

Wi'  gloomy  smile. 

Aft,  clad  in  massy  siller  weed, 
Wi'  gentles  thou  erects  thy  head ; 
Yet  humbly  kind  in  time  o'  need, 

The  poor  man's  wine; 
His  wee  drap  parritch,  or  his  bread, 

Thou  kitchens  fine. 

Thou  art  the  life  o'  public  haunts ; 
But  thee,  what  were  our  fairs  and  rants  1 
Ev'n  godly  meetings  o'  the  saunts, 

By  thee  inspir'd, 
When  gaping  they  besiege  the  tents, 

Are  doubly  fir'd. 

That  merry  night  we  get  the  corn  in, 
0  sweetly,  then,  thou  reams  the  horn  in ! 
Or  reekan  on  a  New-year  mornin 

In  cog  or  bicker, 
An'  just  a  wee  drap  sp'ritual  burn  in, 

An'  gusty  sucker ! 

When  Vulcan  gies  his  bellys  breath, 
An'  ploughmen  gather  wi'  their  graith, 


0  rare !  to  see  thee  fizz  an'  freath 

I'  th'  lugget  caup  ! 

Then  Burn-e-win  conies  011  like  Death 
At  ev'ry  chaup. 

Nae  mercy,  then,  for  airn  or  steel ; 
The  brawnie,  bainie,  ploughman  chiel, 
Brings  hard  owrehip,  wi'  sturdy  wheel, 

The  strong  forehammcr ; 
Till  block  an'  studdie  ring  an'  reel, 

Wi'  dinsome  clamour. 

When  skirlin  weanies  see  the  light, 
Thou  maks  the  gossips'  clatter  bright, 
How  fumblin  cuifs  their  dearies  slight ; 

Wae  worth  the  name ! 
Nae  howdie  gets  a  social  night, 

Or  plack  frae  them. 

When  neebors  anger  at  a  plea, 
An'  just  as  wud  as  wud  can  be, 
How  easy  can  the  barley-bree 

Cement  the  quarrel ! 
It's  aye  the  cheapest  lawyer's  fee, 

To  taste  the  barrel. 

Alake !  that  e'er  my  Muse  has  reason 
To  wyte  her  countrymen  wi'  treason ! 
But  mony  daily  weet  their  weason 

Wi'  liquors  nice, 
An'  hardly,  in  a  winter's  season, 

E'er  spier  her  price. 

Wae  worth  that  Brandy,  burnan  trash ! 
Fell  source  o'  mony  a  pain  an'  brash ! 
Twins  mony  a  poor,  doylt,  drukken  hash, 

0'  half  his  days ; 

An'  sends,  beside,  auld  Scotland's  cash 
To  her  warst  faes. 

Ye  Scots,  wha  wish  auld  Scotland  well ! 
Ye  chief,  to  you  my  tale  I  tell : 
Poor,  plackless  devils  like  mysel, 

It  sets  you  ill, 
Wi'  bitter,  dearthfu'  wines  to  mell, 

Or  foreign  gill. 
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May  gravels  round  his  blather  wrench, 
An'  gouts  torment  him  inch  by  inch, 
Wha  twists  his  gruntle  wi'  a  glunch 

0'  sour  disdain, 
Out  owre  a  glass  of  whisky-punch 

Wi'  honest  men ! 

0  Whisky !  soul  o'  plays  an'  pranks ! 
Accept  a  Bardie's  gratefu'  thanks ! 
When  wanting  thee,  what  tuneless  cranks 

Are  my  poor  verses ! 
Thou  comes they  rattle  i'  their  ranks 

At  ither's  arses ! 

Thee,  Ferintosh  !  0  sadly  lost ! 
Scotland  lament  frae  coast  to  coast ! 
Now  colic-grips,  an'  barkin  hoast, 

May  kill  us  a' ; 
For  loyal  Forbes'  charter'd  boast 

Is  taen  awa ! 

Thae  curst  horse-leeches  o'  th'  Excise, 
Wha  mak  the  Whisky  stells  their  prize — 
Haud  up  thy  han',  Deil !  ance,  twice,  thrice ! 

There,  seize  the  blinkers ! 
An'  bake  them  up  in  brunstane  pies 

For  poor  d — n'd  Drinkers. 

Fortune !  if  thou'll  but  gie  me  still 
Hale  breeks,  a  scone,  an'  whisky  gill, 
An'  rowth  o'  rhyme  to  rave  at  will, 

Tak  a'  the  rest, 
An'  deal't  about  as  thy  blind  skill 

Directs  thee  best. 
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Dearest  of  Distillation !  last  and  best- 
How  art  thou  lost ! 


PARODY  ON  MILTON. 


YE  Irish  lords,  ye  knights  an'  squires, 
Wha  represent  our  Brughs  and  Shires, 
An'  doucely  manage  our  affairs 

In  parliament, 
To  you  a  simple  Bardie's  pray'rs 

Are  humbly  sent. 

Alas !  my  roupet  Muse  is  hearse ! 
Your  Honors'  hearts  wi'  grief  'twad  pierce, 
To  see  her  sittan  on  her  arse 

Low  i'  the  dust, 
An'  scriechan  out  prosaic  verse, 

An'  like  to  brust ! 

Tell  them  wha  hae  the  chief  direction, 
Scotland  an'  me's  in  great  affliction, 
E'er  sin'  they  laid  that  curst  restriction 

On  aqua-vitse ; 
An'  rouse  them  up  to  strong  conviction, 

An'  move  their  pity. 

Stand  forth,  an'  tell  yon  Premier  Youth 
The  honest,  open,  naked  truth : 
Tell  him  o'  mine  an'  Scotland's  drouth, 

His  servants  humble : 
The  muckle  devil  blaw  ye  south, 

If  ye  dissemble ! 

Does  ony  great  man  glunch  an'  gloom? 
Speak  out,  an'  never  fash  your  thumb ! 
Let  posts  an'  pensions  sink  or  soom 

Wi'  them  wha  grant  them 
If  honestly  they  canna  come, 

Far  better  want  them. 
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In  gath'rin  votes  you  were  na  slack ; 
Now  stand  as  tightly  by  your  tack : 
Ne'er  claw  your  lug,  an'  fidge  your  back, 

An'  hum  an'  haw ; 
But  raise  your  arm,  an'  tell  your  crack 

Before  them  a'. 

Paint  Scotland  greetan  owre  her  thrissle ; 
Her  mutchkin-stowp  as  toom's  a  whissle ; 
An'  d-mn'd  Excisemen  in  a  bussle, 

Seizan  a  stell, 
Triumphant  crushan't  like  a  mussel 

Or  lampet  shell. 

Then  on  the  tither  hand  present  her — 
A  blackguard  smuggler  right  behint  her, 
An'  cheek-for-chow,  a  chuffie  vintner, 

Colleaguing  join, 
Pickin  her  pouch  as  bare  as  winter 

Of  a'  kind  coin. 

Is  there,  that  bears  the  name  o'  Scot, 
But  feels  his  heart's  bluid  rising  hot, 
To  see  his  poor  auld  Mither's  pot 

Thus  dung  in  staves, 
An'  plunder'd  o'  her  hindmost  groat 

By  gallows  knaves  ? 

Alas !  I'm  but  a  nameless  wight, 
Trode  i'  the  mire  out  o'  sight ! 
But  could  I  like  Montgomeries  fight, 

Or  gab  like  Boswell, 
There's  some  sark-necks  I  wad  draw  tight, 

An'  tie  some  hose  well. 

God  bless  your  Honors,  can  ye  see't, 
The  kind,  auld,  cantie  Carlin  greet, 
An'  no  get  warmly  to  your  feet, 

An'  gar  them  hear  it, 
An'  tell  them  wi'  a  patriot-heat, 

Ye  winna  bear  it  ? 

Some  o'  you  nicely  ken  the  laws, 
To  round  the  period  an'  pause, 


An'  wi'  rhetoric  clause  on  clause 

To  mak  harangues ; 

Then  echo  thro'  Saint  Stephen's  wa's 

Auld  Scotland's  wrangs. 

Dempster,  a  true  blue  Scot  I'se  warran ; 
Thee,  aith-detesting,  chaste  Kilkerran ; 
An'  that  glib-gabbet  Highland  baron, 

The  Laird  o'  Graham  ; 
An'  ane,  a  chap  that's  d-mn'd  auldfarran, 

Dundas  his  name : 

Erskine,  a  spunkie  Norland  billie ; 
True  Campbells,  Frederick  an'  Hay ; 
An'  Livistone,  the  bauld  Sir  Willie ; 

An'  mony  ithers, 
"Wham  auld  Demosthenes  or  Tully 

Might  own  for  blithers : 

Arouse,  my  boys !  exert  your  mettle, 
To  get  auld  Scotland  back  her  kettle ; 
Or  faith !  I'll  wad  my  new  pleugh-pettle, 

Ye'll  see't  or  lang, 
She'll  teach  you,  wi'  a  reekan  whittle, 

Anither  sang. 

This  while  she's  been  in  crankous  mood, 
Her  lost  Militia  fir'd  her  bluid ; 
(Deil  na  they  never  mair  do  guid, 

Play'd  her  that  pliskie !) 
An'  now  she's  like  to  lin  red-wud 

About  her  Whisky. 

An'  L — d !  if  ance  they  pit  her  till't, 
Her  tartan  petticoat  she'll  kilt, 
An'  durk  an'  pistol  at  her  belt, 

She'll  tak  the  streets, 
An'  rin  her  whittle  to  the  hilt, 

I'  the  first  she  meets ! 

For  G-d-sake,  Sirs !  then  speak  her  fair, 
An'  straik  her  cannie  wi'  the  hair, 
An'  to  the  muckle  house  repair, 

Wi'  instant  speed, 
An'  strive,  wi'  a'  your  wit  and  lear, 

To  get  remead. 
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Yon  ill-tongu'd  tinkler,  Charlie  Fox, 
May  taunt  you  wi'  his  jeers  an'  mocks ; 
But  gie  him't  het,  my  hearty  cocks ! 

E'en  cowe  the  cadie ! 
An'  send  him  to  his  dicin-box 

An'  sportin  lady. 

Tell  yon  guid  bluid  o'  auld  Boconnock's, 
I'll  be  his  debt  twa  mashlum  bonnocks, 
An'  drink  his  health  in  auld  Nanse  Tinnock's 

Nine  times  a-week, 
If  he  some  scheme,  like  tea  an'  winnocks, 

Wad  kindly  seek. 

Could  he  some  commutation  broach, 
I'll  pledge  my  aith  in  guid  braid  Scotch, 
He  need  na  fear  their  foul  reproach 

Nor  erudition, 

Yon  mixtie-maxtie  queer  hotch-potch, 
The  Coalition. 

Auld  Scotland  has  a  raucle  tongue ; 
She's  just  a  devil  wi'  a  rung ; 
An'  if  she  promise  auld  or  young 

To  tak  their  part, 

Tho'  by  the  neck  she  should  be  strung, 
She'll  no  desert. 

An'  now,  ye  chosen  Five-and-Forty, 
May  still  your  Mither's  heart  support  ye ; 
Then,  tho'  a  Minister  grow  dorty, 

An'  kick  your  place, 
Ye'll  snap  your  fingers,  poor  an'  hearty, 

Before  his  face. 

God  bless  your  Honors  a'  your  days, 
Wi'  sowps  o'  kail  and  brats  o'  claise, 
In  spite  o'  a'  the  thievish  kaes, 

That  haunt  St.  Jamie's ! 
Your  humble  Bardie  sings  an'  prays, 

While  Rab  his  name  is. 


LET  half-starv'd  slaves  in  warmer  skies 
See  future  wines,  rich  clust'ring,  rise ; 
Their  lot  auld  Scotland  ne'er  envies, 

But  blythe  and  frisky, 
She  eyes  her  freeborn,  martial  boys 

Tak  aif  their  whisky. 

What  tho'  their  Phoebus  kinder  warms, 
While  Fragrance  blooms  and  Beauty  charms ! 
When  wretches  range,  in  famish'd  swarms, 

The  scented  groves ; 
Or  hounded  forth,  Dishonor  arms 

In  hungry  droves  ? 

Their  gun's  a  burden  on  their  shouther ; 
They  downa  bide  the  stink  o'  powther ; 
Their  bauldest  thought's  a  hank'rin  s wither 

To  stan'  or  rin, 
Till  skelp — a  shot — they're  aff,  a'  throw'ther, 

To  save  their  skin. 

But  bring  a  Scotchman  frae  his  hill, 
Clap  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  gill, 
Say,  such  is  royal  George's  will, 

An'  'there's  the  foe, 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow. 

Nae  cauld,  faint-hearted  doubtings  tease  him: 
Death  comes,  wi'  fearless  eye  he  sees  him ; 
Wi'  bluidy  hand  a  welcome  gies  him ; 

An'  when  he  fa's, 
His  latest  draught  o'  breathin  lea'es  him 

In  faint  huzzas. 

Sages  their  solemn  een  may  steek, 
An'  raise  a  philosophic  reek, 
An'  physically  causes  seek, 

In  clime  an'  season ; 
But  tell  me  Whisky's  name  in  Greek, 

I'll  tell  the  reason. 
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Scotland,  my  auld,  respected  Mither  ! 
Tho'  whyles  ye  moistify  your  leather, 
Till  whare  ye  sit,  on  craps  o'  heather, 

Ye  tine  your  dam  ; 
Freedom  and  Whisky  gang  thegither — 

Tak  aff  your  dram ! 


Jair. 


A  robe  of  seeming  truth  and  trust 

Hid  crafty  Observation ; 
And  secret  hung,  with  poison'd  crust, 

The  dirk  of  Defamation : 
A  mask  that  like  the  gorget  show'd, 

Dye-varying,  on  the  pigeon ; 
And  for  a  mantle  large  and  broad, 

He  wrapt  him  in  Religion. 

HYPOCEISY  A-LA-MODE. 


I. 

UPON  a  simmer  Sunday  morn, 

When  Nature's  face  is  fair, 
I  walked  forth  to  view  the  corn, 

An'  snuff  the  caller  air. 
The  rising  sun,  owre  Galston  muirs, 

Wi'  glorious  light  was  glintan ; 
The  hares  were  hirplan  down  the  furrs, 

The  lav'rocks  they  were  chantan 

Fu'  sweet  that  day. 

II. 

As  lightsomely  I  glowr'd  abroad, 

To  aee  a  scene  sae  gay, 
Three  Hizzies,  early  at  the  road, 

Cam  skelpan  up  the  way. 
Twa  had  manteeles  o'  dolefu'  black, 

But  ane  wi'  lyart  lining ; 
The  third,  that  gaed  a  wee  a-back, 

Was  in  the  fashion  shining, 

•  Fu'  gay  that  day. 


III. 

The  twa  appear'd  like  sisters  twin, 

In  feature,  form,  an'  claes ; 
Their  visage  wither'd,  lang  an'  thin, 

An'  sour  as  ony  slaes : 
The  third  cam  up,  hap-stap-an'-lowp, 

As  light  as  ony  lambie, 
An'  wi'  a  curchie  low  did  stoop, 

As  soon  as  e'er  she  saw  me, 

Fu'  kind  that  day. 

IV. 

Wi'  bonnet  aff,  quoth  I,  "  Sweet  lass, 

I  think  ye  seem  to  ken  me ; 
I'm  sure  I've  seen  that  bonie  face, 

But  yet  I  canna  name  ye." 
Quo'  she,  an'  laughan  as  she  spak, 

An'  taks  me  by  the  ban's, 
"  Ye,  for  my  sake,  hae  gien  the  feck 

Of  a'  the  Ten  Commauns 

A  screed  some  day.' 

V. 

"  My  name  is  Fun — your  cronie  dear, 

The  nearest  friend  ye  hae ; 
An'  this  is  Superstition  here, 

An'  that's  Hypocrisy. 
I'm  gaun  to  [Mauchline]  Holy  Fair, 

To  spend  an  hour  in  daffin : 
Gin  ye'll  go  there,  yon  runkl'd  pair, 

We  will  get  famous  laughiri 

At  them  this  day." 

VI. 

Quoth  I,  "  Wi'  a'  my  heart,  I'll  do't; 

I'll  get  my  Sunday's  sark  on, 
An'  meet  you  on  the  holy  spot ; 

Faith,  we'se  hae  fine  remarkin!" 
Then  I  gaed  hame  at  crowdie-time, 

An'  soon  I  made  me  ready ; 
For  roads  were  clad,  frae  side  to  side, 

Wi'  mony  a  wearie  body, 

In  droves  that  day. 
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VII. 

Here  farmers  gash,  in  ridin  graith, 

Gaed  hoddan  by  their  cotters ; 
There  swankies  young,  in  braw  braid-claith, 

Are  springan  owre  the  gutters. 
The  lasses,  skelpan  barefit,  thrang, 

In  silks  an'  scarlets  glitter ; 
Wi'  sweet-milk  cheese,  in  mony  a  whang, 

An'  farls,  bak'd  wi'  butter, 

Fu'  crump  that  day. 

VIII. 

When  by  the  'plate'  we  set  our  nose, 

Weel  heaped  up  wi'  ha'pence, 
A  greedy  glowr  'Black-bonnet'  throws, 

An'  we  maun  draw  our  tippence. 
Then  in  we  go  to  see  the  show : 

On  ev'ry  side  they're  gath'ran ; 
Some  carryan  dails,  some  chairs  an'  stools, 

An'  some  are  busy  bleth'ran 

Right  loud  that  day. 

IX. 

Here  stands  a  shed  to  fend  the  show'rs, 

An'  screen  our  countra  Gentry ; 
There  '  racer  Jess,'  an'  twathree  wh-res, 

Are  blinkan  at  the  entry. 
Here  sits  a  raw  o'  tittlan  jads, 

Wi'  heavin  breasts  an'  bare  neck ; 
An'  there  a  batch  o'  wabster  lads, 

Blackguardin  frae  Kilmarnock 

For  fun  this  day. 

X. 

Here  some  are  thinkan  on  their  sins, 

An'  some  upo'  their  claes ; 
Ane  curses  feet  that  fy  I'd,  his  shins, 

Anither  sighs  an'  prays  : 
On  this  hand  sits  an  Elect  swatch, 

Wi'  screw'd-up,  grace-proud  faces ; 
On  that  a  set  o'  chaps,  at  watch, 

Thrang  winkan  on  the  lasses 

To  chairs  that  day. 


XL 

0  happy  is  that  man,  an'  blest ! 

Nae  wonder  that  it  pride  him ! 
Whase  ain  dear  lass,  that  he  likes  best, 

Comes  clinkan  down  beside  him ! 
Wi'  arm  repos'd  on  the  chair  back, 

He  sweetly  does  compose  him ; 
Which,  by  degrees,  slips  round  her  neck, 

An's  loof  upon  her  bosom 

Unkend  that  day. 

XII. 

Now  a'  the  congregation  o'er 

Is  silent  expectation ; 
For  [Moodie]  speels  the  holy  door, 

Wi'  tidings  o'  salvation. 
Should  ffornie,  as  in  ancient  days, 

'Mang  sons  o'  God  present  him, 
The  vera  sight  o'  [Moodie's]  face, 

To's  ain  het  hame  had  sent  him 

Wi'  fright  that  day. 

XIII. 

Hear  how  he  clears  the  points  o'  Faith 

Wi'  rattlin  and  thumpin ! 
Now  meekly  calm,  now  wild  in  wrath, 

He's  stampan,  an'  he's  jumpan  1 
His  lengthen'd  chin,  his  turned-up  snout, 

His  eldritch  squeel  an'  gestures, 
0  how  they  fire  the  heart  devout, 

Like  cantharidian  plaisters 

On  sic  a  day ! 

XIV. 

But  hark !  the  tent  has  chang'd  it's  voice ; 

There's  peace  an'  rest  nae  langer ; 
For  a'  the  real  judges  rise, 

They  canna  sit  for  anger. 
[Smith]  opens  out  his  cauld  harangues, 

On  practice  and  on  morals ; 
An'  aff  the  godly  pour  in  thrangs, 

To  gie  the  jars  an'  barrels 

A  lift  that  day. 
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XV. 

What  signifies  his  barren  shine, 

Of  moral  pow'rs  an'  reason  ? 
His  English  style,  an'  gesture  fine 

Are  a'  clean  out  o'  season. 
Like  Socrates  or  Antonine, 

Or  some  auld  pagan  heathen, 
The  moral  man  he  does  define, 

But  ne'er  a  word  o'  faith  in 

That's  light  that  day. 

XVI. 

In  guid  time  comes  an  antidote 

Against  sic  poosion'd  nostrum  ; 
For  [Peebles]  frae  the  water-fit, 

Ascends  the  holy  rostrum : 
See,  up  he's  got  the  word  o'  G — , 

An'  meek  an'  mim  has  view'd  it, 
While  Common-Sense  has  taen  the  road, 

An'  aff,  an'  up  the  Cowgate 

Fast,  fast  that  day. 

XVII. 

Wee  [Miller]  niest  the  Guard  relieves, 

An'  Orthodoxy  raibles, 
Tho'  in  his  heart  he  weel  believes, 

An'  thinks  it  auld  wives'  fables  : 
But  faith !  the  birkie  wants  a  Manse, 

So,  cannilie  he  hums  them ; 
Altho'  his  carnal  Wit  an'  Sense 

Like  hafflins-wise  o'ercomes  him 

At  times  that  day. 

XVIII. 

Now,  butt  an'  ben,  the  Change-house  fills, 

Wi'  yill-caup  Commentators : 
Here's  cryin  out  for  bakes  an'  gills, 

An'  there  the  pint-stowp  clatters ; 
While  thick  an'  thrang,  an'  loud  an'  lang, 

Wi'  Logic,  an'  wi'  Scripture, 
They  raise  a  din,  that,  in  the  end, 

Is  like  to  breed  a  rupture 

0'  wrath  that  day. 


XIX. 

Leeze  me  on  Drink  I  it  gies  us  mair 

Than  either  School  or  Colledge : 
It  kendles  Wit,  it  waukens  Lear, 

It  pangs  us  fou  o'  Knowledge.    • 
Be't  whisky-gill  or  penny-wheep, 

Or  ony  stronger  potion, 
It  never  fails,  on  drinkin  deep, 

To  kittle  up  our  notion, 

By  night  or  day. 

XX. 

The  lads  an'  lasses,  blythely  bent 

To  mind  baith  saul  an'  body, 
Sit  round  the  table,  weel  content, 

An'  steer  about  the  toddy. 
On  this  ane's  dress,  an'  that  ane's  leuk, 

They're  makin  observations ; 
While  some  are  cozie  i'  the  neuk, 

An'  forming  assignations 

To  meet  some  day. 

XXI. 

But  now  the  L — 's  ain  trumpet  touts, 
*      Till  a'  the  hills  are  rairan, 
An'  echos  back  return  the  shouts ; 

Black  [Russell]  is  na  spairan : 
His  piercin  words,  like  Highlan  swords, 

Divide  the  joints  an'  marrow ; 
His  talk  o'  H-ll,  whare  devils  dwell, 
Our  vera  "  Sauls  does  harrow  " 

Wi' fright  that  day! 

XXII. 

A  vast,  unbottom'd,  boundless  Pit, 

Fill'd  fou  o'  lowan  brunstane, 
Whase  ragin  flame,  an'  scorchin  heat, 

Wad  melt  the  hardest  whun-stane ! 
The  half-asleep  start  up  wi'  fear, 

An'  think  they  hear  it  roaran, 
When  presently  it  does  appear, 

'Twas  but  some  neebor  snoran 

Asleep  that  day. 
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XXIII. 

'Twad  be  owre  lang  a  tale  to  tell, 

How  mony  stories  past ; 
An'  how  they  crouded  to  the  yill, 

When  they  were  a'  dismist : 
How  drink  gaed  round,  in  cogs  an'  caups, 

Amang  the  furms  an'  benches ; 
An'  cheese  an'  bread,  frae  women's  laps, 

Was  dealt  about  in  lunches, 

An'  dawds  that  day. 

XXIV. 

In  comes  a  gawsie,  gash  Guidwife, 

An'  sits  down  by  the  fire, 
Syne  draws  her  kebbuck  an'  her  knife ; 

The  lasses  they  are  shyer : 
The  auld  Guidmen,  about  the  grace, 

Frae  side  to  side  they  bather ; 
Till  some  ane  by  his  bonnet  lays, 

An'  gies  them't  like  a  tether, 

Fu'  lang  that  day. 

XXV. 

Waesucks !  for  him  that  gets  nae  lass, 

Or  lasses  that  hae  naething ! 
Sma'  need  has  he  to  say  a  grace, 

Or  melvie  his  braw  claithing ! 
0  Wives  be  mindfu',  ance  yoursel 

How  bonie  lads  ye  wanted ; 
An'  dinna,  for  a  kebbuck-heel, 

Let  lasses  be  affronted 

On  sic  a  day  ! 

XXVI. 

Now  '  Clinkumbell,'  wi'  rattlan  tow, 

Begins  to  jow  an'  croon ; 
Some  swagger  name,  the  best  they  dow, 

Some  wait  the  afternoon. 
At  slaps  the  billies  halt  a  blink, 

Till  lasses  strip  their  shoon : 
Wi'  faith  an'  hope,  an'  love  an'  drink, 

They're  a'  in  famous  tune 

For  crack  that  day. 


XXVII. 

How  mony  hearts  this  day  converts, 

0'  sinners  and  o'  lasses ! 
Their  hearts  o'  stane,  gin  night,  are  gane 

As  saft  as  ony  flesh  is. 
There's  some  are  fou  o'  love  divine : 

There's  some  are  fou  o'  brandy ; 
An'  mony  jobs  that  day  begin, 

May  end  in  'Houghmagandie' 

Some  ither  day. 


Btath  anb  Dr.  3g0ntb00h 


A  TIIUE   STOitY. 


SOME  books  are  lies  frae  end  to  end, 
And  some  great  lies  were  never  penn'd  : 
Ev'n  Ministers  they  hae  been  kenn'd, 

In  holy  rapture, 
Great  lies  and  nonsense  baith  to  vend, 

And  nail't  wi'  Scripture. 

But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell, 
Which  lately  on  a  night  befell, 
Is  just  as  true's  the  DeiFs  in  h-11, 

Or  Dublin  city : 
That  e'er  he  nearer  comes  oursel 

'S  a  muckle  pity. 

The  Clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty, 

I  was  na  fou,  but  just  had  plenty ; 

I  stacher'd  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  ay 

To  free  the  ditches ; 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  an'  bushes  kent  ay 

Frae  ghaists  an'  witches. 

The  rising  moon  began  to  glowr 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre  : 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  my  pow'r, 

I  set  mysel ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  cou'd  na  tell. 
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I  was  come  round  about  the  hill, 
An'  todlin  down  on  Willie's  mill, 
Settin  my  staff  wi'  a'  my  skill, 

To  keep  me  sicker ; 
Tho'  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 

I  took  a  bicker. 

I  there  wi'  Something  does  forgather, 

That  pat  me  in  an  eerie  swither ; 

An  awfii'  scythe  out-owre  ae  shouther, 

Clear-danglin,  hang ; 
A  three-tae'd  leister  on  the  ither 

Lay,  large  an'  lang. 

Its  stature  seem'd  lang  Scotch  ells  twa, 
The  queerest  shape  that  e'er  I  saw, 
For  fient  a  wame  it  had  ava ; 

And  then  its  shanks, 
They  were  as  thin,  as  sharp  an'  sma', 
.  As  cheeks  o'  branks. 

"Guid-een,"  quo'  I;  "Frien'I  hae  ye  been  mawin, 
When  ither  folk  are  busy  sawin  ?  " 
It  seem'd  to  mak  a  kind  o'  stan', 

But  naething  spak ; 
At  length,  says  I,  "  Friend,  whare  ye  gaun, 

Will  ye  go  back?" 

It  spak  right  howe — "  My  name  is  Death : 
But  be  na'  fley'd."— Quoth  I,  "  Quid  faith, 
Ye're  maybe  come  to  stap  my  breath ; 

But  tent  me,  Billie  ! 
I  red  ye  weel,  tak  care  o'  skaith: 

See,  there's  a  gully  !" 

"  Gudeman,"  quo'  he,  "  put  up  your  whittle ; 
I'm  no  design'd  to  try  its  mettle ; 
But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kittle : — 

To  be  mislear'd, 
I  wad  na'  mind  it,  no  that  spittle 

Out-owre  my  beard." 

"  Weel,  weel  1"  says  I,  "  a  bargain  be't ; 
Come,  gie's  your  hand,  an'  sae  we're  gree't ; 


We'll  ease  our  shanks  an'  tak  a  seat : 

Come,  gie's  your  news ! 

This  while  ye  hae  been  mony  a  gate, 
At  mony  a  house." 

"Ay,  ay!"  quo'  he,  an'  shook  his  head: 
"  It's  e'en  a  lang,  lang  time  indeed 
Sin'  I  began  to  nick  the  thread, 

An'  choke  the  breath  : 
Folk  maun  do  something  for  their  bread, 

An'  sae  maun  Death. 

"  Sax  thousand  years  are  near-han'  fled 

Sin'  I  was  to  the  butchin  bred, 

An'  mony  a  scheme  in  vain's  been  laid, 

To  stap  or  scaur  me ; 
Till  ane  Hornbook's  ta'en  up  the  trade, 

An'  faith,  he'll  waur  me. 

"  Ye  ken  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  Clachan  ? 
Deil  mak  his  king's-hood  in  a  spleuchan ! 
He's  grown  sae  weel  acquant  wi'  Buchan, 

An'  ither  chaps, 
The  weans  haud  out  their  fingers  laughin, 

An'  pouk  my  hips. 

"  See,  here's  a  scythe,  an'  there's  a  dart, 
They  hae  pierc'd  mony  a  gallant  heart ; 
But  Doctor  Hornbook,  wi'  his  art 

An'  cursed  skill, 
Has  made  them  baith  no  worth  a  f — t: 

D—n'dhaet  they'll  kill! 

"  'Twas  but  yestreen,  nae  farther  gaen, 

I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane ; 

Wi'  less,  I'm  sure,  I've  hundreds  slain ; 

But  deil-ma-care  I 
It  just  play'd  dirl  on  the  bane, 

But  did  nae  mair. 

"  Hornbook  was  by,  wi'  ready  art, 
An'  had  sae»  fortify' d  the  part, 
That  when  I  looket  to  my  dart, 

It  was  sae  blunt, 
Fient  haet  o't  wad  hae  pierc'd  the  heart 

0'  a  kail-runt. 
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"  I  drew  my  scythe  in  sic  a  fury, 
I  near-han'  cowpet  wi'  my  hurry, 
But  yet  the  bauld  Apothecary 

Withstood  the  shock ; 
I  might  as  weel  hae  try'd  a  quarry 

0'  hard  whin-rock. 

"  E'en  them  he  canna  get  attended, 
Altho'  their  face  he  ne'er  had  kend  it- 
Just  sh —  in  a  kail-blade  and  send  it ; 

As  soon's  he  smells  't, 
Baith  their  disease,  an'  what  will  mend  it, 

At  once  he  tells  't. 

"  An'  then  a'  doctor's  saws  an'  whittles, 
0'  a'  dimensions,  shapes,  an'  mettles, 
A'  kinds  o'  boxes,  mugs,  an'  bottles, 

He's  sure  to  hae ; 
Their  Latin  names  as  fast  he  rattles 

As  ABC. 

"  Calces  o'  fossils,  earths,  and  trees ; 
True  sal-marinum  o'  the  seas ; 
The  farina  of  beans  an'  pease, 

He  has't  in  plenty ; 
Aqua-fontis,  what  you  please, 

He  can  content  ye. 

"  Forbye,  some  new  uncommon  weapons— 

Urinus-spiritus  o'  capons ; 

Or  mite-horn  shaviiis,  filins,  scrapins, 

Distill' d  per  se ; 
Sal-alkali  o'  midge-tail  clippins, 

An'  mony  mae." 

"  Wae's  me  for  Johnny  Ged's  Hole  now," 
Quoth  I,  "  if  that  thae  news  be  true ! 
His  braw  calf-ward  whare  gowans  grew, 

Sae  white  an'  bonie — 
Nae  doubt  they'll  rive  it  wi'  the  plew ; 

They'll  ruin  Johnie!" 

The  creature  grain'd  an  eldritch  laugh, 
And  says,  "  Ye  needna  yoke  the  pleugh  , 


Kirk-yards  will  soon  be  till'd  eneugh, 

Tak  ye  nae  fear : 
They'll  a'  be  trench'd  wi'  mony  a  sheugh, 

In  twa-three  year. 

"  Whare  I  kill'd  ane,  a  fair  strae-death, 
By  loss  o'  blood,  or  want  o'  breath, 
This  night  I'm  free  to  tak  my  aith, 

That  Hornbook's  skill 
Has  clad  a  score  i'  their  last  claith, 

By  drap  an'  pill. 

"  An  honest  Wabster  to  his  trade, 

Whase  wife's  twa  nieves  were  scarce  weel-bred, 

Gat  tippence-worth  to  mend  her  head, 

When  it  was  sair ; 
The  wife  slade  canine  to  her  bed, 

But  ne'er  spak  mair. 

"  A  countra  Laird  had  ta'en  the  batts, 
Or  some  curmurrin  in  his  guts, 
His  only  son  for  Hornbook  sets, 

An'  pays  him  well — 
The  lad,  for  twa  guid  gimmer-pets, 

Was  Laird  himsel. 

"  A  bonie  lass,  ye  kend  her  name — 

Some  ill-brewn  drink  had  hov'd  her  wame, 

She  trusts  hersel,  to  hide  the  shame, 

In  Hornbook's  care ; 
Horn  sent  her  aff  to  her  lang  hame, 

To  hide  it  there. 

"  That's  just  a  swatch  o'  Hornbook's  way  : 
Thus  goes  he  on  from  day  to  day, 
Thus  does  he  poison,  kill,  an'  slay, 

An's  weel  pay'd  for't ; 
Yet  stops  me  o'  my  lawfu'  prey, 

Wi'  his  d-mn'd  dirt ! 

"  But  hark !  I'll  tell  you  o'  a  plot, 
Tho'  dinna  ye  be  speakin  o't ; 
I'll  nail  the  self-conceited  Sot, 

As  dead's  a  herrin : 
Niest  time  we  meet,  I'll  wad  a  groat, 

He  gets  his  fairin ! " 
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But  just  as  lie  began  to  tell, 

The  auld  kirk-hammer  strak  the  bell 

Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal, 

Which  rais'd  us  baith : 
I  took  the  way  that  pleas'd  mysel, 

And  sae  did  Death. 


at 


A   POEM. 


Inscribed  to  J.  B[ALLANTYXE],  Esq.,  Ayr. 


THE  simple  Bard,  rough  at  the  rustic  plough, 
Learning  his  tuneful  trade  from  ev'ry  bough ; 
The  chanting  linnet,  or  the  mellow  thrush, 
Hailing  the  setting  sun,  sweet,  in  the  green  thorn 

bush, 

The  soaring  lark,  the  perching  red-breast  shrill, 
Or  deep-ton'd  plovers,  grey,  wild-whistling  o'er  the 

hill; 

Shall  he,  nurst  in  the  Peasant's  lowly  shed, 
To  hardy  Independence  bravely  bred, 
By  early  Poverty  to  hardship  steel'd, 
And  train'd  to  arms  in  stern  Misfortune's  field — 
Shall  he  be  guilty  of  their  hireling  crimes, 
The  servile,  mercenary  Swiss  of  rhymes  ? 
Or  labour  hard  the  panegyric  close, 
With  all  the  venal  soul  of  dedicating  Prose  ? 
No !  though  his  artless  strains  he  rudely  sings, 
And  throws  his  hand  uncouthly  o'er  the  strings, 
He  glows  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  Bard, 
Fame,  honest  Fame,  his  great,  his  dear  reward. 
Still,  if  some  Patron's  gen'rous  care  he  trace, 
Skill' d  in  the  secret  to  bestow  with  grace ; 
When  B[allantyne]  befriends  his  humble  name, 
And  hands  the  rustic  Stranger  up  to  fame — 
With  heart-felt  throes  his  grateful  bosom  swells : 
The  godlike  bliss,  to  give,  alone  excels. 


'Twas  when  the  stacks  get  on  their  winter-hap, 
And  thack  and  rape  secure  the  toil-won  crap ; 
Potatoe-bings  are  snugged  up  frae  skaith 
Of  coming  Winter's  biting,  frosty  breath ; 
The  bees,  rejoicing  o'er  their  summer-toils 
Unnumber'd  buds  and  flow'rs'  delicious  spoils, 
Seal'd  up  with  frugal  care  in  massive  waxen  piles, 
Are  doom'd  by  Man,  that  tyrant  o'er  the  weak, 
The  death  o'  devils,  smoor'd  wi'  brimstone  reek : 
The  thund'ring  guns  are  heard  on  ev'ry  side, 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling,  scatter  wide ; 
The  feather'd  field-mates,  bound  by  Nature's  tie — 
Sires,  mothers,  children — in  one  carnage  lie : 
(What  warm,  poetic  heart  but  inly  bleeds, 
And  execrates  man's  savage,  ruthless  deeds !) 
Nae  mair  the  flow'r  in  field  or  meadow  springs ; 
Nae  mair  the  grove  with  airy  concert  rings ; 
Except  perhaps  the  Robin's  whistling  glee, 
Proud  o'  the  height  o'  some  bit  half-lang  tree : 
The  hoary  morns  precede  the  sunny  days; 
Mild,  calm,  serene,  wide-spreads  the  noontide  blaze, 
While  thick  the  gossamour  waves  wanton  in  the  rays. 

'Twas  in  that  season,  when  a  simple  Bard, 
Unknown  and  poor  (simplicity's  reward), 
Ae  night,  within  the  ancient  brugh  of  Ayr, 
By  whim  inspir'd,  or  haply  prest  wi'  care — 
He  left  his  bed,  and  took  his  wayward  rout, 
And  down  by  Simpson's  wheel'd  the  left  about : 
(Whether  impell'd  by  all-directing  Fate, 
To  witness  what  I  after  shall  narrate ; 
Or  whether,  rapt  in  meditation  high, 
He  wander'd  out  he  knew  not  where  nor  why) — 
The  drowsy  Dungeon-clock  had  number'd  two, 
And  Wallace-Tow'r  had  sworn  the  fact  was  true : 
The  tide-swoln  Firth,  with  sullen-sounding  roar, 
Through  the  still  night  dash'd  hoarse  along  the 

shore : 

All  else  was  Imsh'd  as  Nature's  closed  e'e ; 
The  silent  moon  shone  high  o'er  tow'r  and  tree ; 
The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam, 
Crept,  gently-crusting,  o'er  the  glittering  stream — 

When,  lo  !  on  either  hand  the  list'ning  Bard, 
The  clanging  sugh  of  whistling  wings  is  heard; 
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Two  dusky  forms  dart  thro'  the  midnight  air, 

Swift  as  the  goss  drives  on  the  wheeling  hare ; 

Ane  on  th'  Auld  Brig  his  airy  shape  uprears, 

The  ither  flutters  o'er  the  rising  piers : 

Our  warlock  Rhymer  instantly  descry'd 

The  Sprites  that  owre  the  Brigs  of  Ayr  preside. 

(That  Bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  joke, 

And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  sp'ritual  folk ; 

Fays,  Spunkies,  Kelpies,  a',  they  can  explain  them, 

And  ev'n  the  vera  deils  they  brawly  ken  them). 

'  Auld  Brig '  appear'd  of  ancient  Pictish  race, 

The  vera  wrinkles  Gothic  in  his  face : 

He  seem'd  as  he  wi'  Time  had  warsl'd  lang, 

Yet,  teughly  doure,  he  bade  an  unco  bang. 

'New  Brig'  was  buskit  in  a  braw  new  coat, 

That  he,  at  Lon'on,  frae  ane  Adams  got ; 

In's  hand  five  taper  staves  as  smooth's  a  bead, 

Wi'  virls  an'  whirlygigums  at  the  head. 

The  Goth  was  stalking  round  with  anxious  search, 

Spying  the  time-worn  flaws  in  ev'ry  arch ; 

It  chanc'd  his  new-come  neebor  took  his  e'e, 

And  e'en  a  vex'd  and  angry  heart  had  he ! 

Wi'  thieveless  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien, 

He,  down  the  water,  gies  him  this  guid-een — 

AULD   BRIG. 

I  doubt  na,  frien',  ye'll  think  ye're  nae  sheep-shank, 
Ance  ye  were  streekit  owre  frae  bank  to  bank ! 
But  gin  ye  be  a  brig  as  auld  as  me — 
Tho'  faith,  that  date,  I  doubt,  ye'll  never  see — 
There'll  be,  if  that  day  come,  I'll  wad  a  boddle, 
Some  fewer  whigmaleeries  in  your  noddle. 

NEW  BRIG. 

Auld  Vandal !  ye  but  show  your  little  mense, 
Just  much  about  it  wi'  your  scanty  sense : 
Will  your  poor,  narrow  foot-path  o'  a  street, 
Where  twa  wheel-barrows  tremble  when  they  meet, 
Your  ruin'd,  formless  bulk  o'  stane  and  lime, 
Compare  wi'  bonie  brigs  o'  modern  time  f 
There's  men  o'  taste  wou'd  tak  the  Ducat-stream, 
Tho'  they  should  cast  the  vera  sark  and  swim, 
E'er  they  would  grate  their  feelings  wi'  the  view 
0'  sic  an  ugly  Gothic  hulk  as  you. 


AULD   BRIG. 

Conceited  gowk,  puff  d  up  wi'  windy  pride ! 
This  mony  a  year  I've  stood  the  flood  an'  tide ; 
And  tho'  wi'  crazy  eild  I'm  sair  forfairn, 
I'll  be  a  brig  when  ye're  a  shapeless  cairn ! 
As  yet  ye  little  ken  about  the  matter, 
But  twa-three  winters  will  inform  ye  better. 
When  heavy,  dark,  continued,  a'-day  rains 
Wi'  deepening  deluges  o'erflow  the  plains ; 
When  from  the  hills  where  springs  the  brawling  Coil, 
Or  stately  Lugar's  mossy  fountains  boil ; 
Or  where  the  Greenock  winds  his  moorland  course, 
Or  haunted  Garpal  draws  his  feeble  source, 
Arous'd  by  blustering  winds  an'  spotting  thowes, 
In  mony  a  torrent  down  the  snaw-broo  rowes ; 
While  crashing  ice,  borne  on  the  roaring  spate, 
Sweeps  dams,  an'  mills,  an'  brigs,  a'  to  the  gate ; 
And  from  Glenbuck,  down  to  the  Ratton-key, 
Auld  Ayr  is  just  one  lengthen'd,  tumbling  sea — 
Then  down  ye'll  hurl,  (deil  nor  ye  never  rise !) 
And  dash  the  gumlie  jaups  up  to  the  pouring  skies ! 
A  lesson  sadly  teaching,  to  your  cost, 
That  architecture's  noble  art  is  lost ! 


NEW   BRIG. 

Fine  architecture,  trowth,  I  needs  must  say't  o't — 
The  L — d  be  thankit  that  we've  tint  the  gate  o't ! 
Gaunt,  ghastly,  ghaist-alluring  edifices, 
Hanging  with  threat'ning  jut  like  precipices ; 
O'er-arching,  mouldy,  gloom-inspiring  coves, 
Supporting  roofs,  fantastic,  stony  groves ; 
Windows  and  doors  in  nameless  sculptures  drest, 
With  order,  symmetry,  or  taste  unblest ; 
Forms  like  some  bedlam  Statuary's  dream, 
The  craz'd  creations  of  misguided  whim ; 
(Forms  might  be  worshipp'd  on  the  bended  knee, 
And  still  the  Second  dread  Command  be  free — 
Their  likeness  is  not  found  on  earth,  in  air,  or  sea) — 
Mansions  that  would  disgrace  the  building-taste 
Of  any  mason  reptile,  bird,  or  beast ; 
Fit  only  for  a  doited  Monkish  race, 
Or  frosty  maids  forsworn  the  dear  embrace, 
Or  cuifs  of  later  times,  wha  held  the  notion, 
That  sullen  gloom  was  sterling  true  devotion : — 
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Fancies  that  our  guid  Brugh  denies  protection, 
And  soon  may  they  expire,  uiiblest  with  resurrection ! 

AULD  BRIG. 

0  ye,  my  dear-remember' d,  ancient  yealings, 
Were  ye  but  here  to  share  my  wounded  feelings ! 
Ye  worthy  Proveses,  an'  mony  a  Bailie, 
Wha  in  the  paths  o'  righteousness  did  toil  ay ; 
Ye  dainty  Deacons,  an'  ye  douce  Conveeners, 
To  whom  our  moderns  are  but  causey-cleaners ; 
Ye  godly  Councils,  wha  hae  blest  this  town ; 
Ye  godly  Brethren  o'  the  sacred  gown, 
Wha  meekly  ga'e  your  hurdies  to  the  smiters ; 
And  (what  would  now  be  strange)  ye  godly  Writers : 
A'  ye  douce  folk  I've  borne  aboon  the  broo, 
Were  ye  but  here,  what  would  ye  say  or  do ! 
How  would  your  spirits  groan  in  deep  vexation, 
To  see  each  melancholy  alteration ; 
And,  agonising,  curse  the  time  and  place 
When  ye  begat  the  base,  degen'rate  race ! 
Nae  langer  Rev'rend  Men,  their  country's  glory, 
In  plain  braid  Scots  hold  forth  a  plain  braid  story ; 
Nae  langer  thrifty  Citizens,  an'  douce, 
Meet  owre  a  pint,  or  in  the  Council-house ; 
But  staumrel,  corky-headed,  graceless  Gentry, 
The  herryment  and  ruin  of  the  country — 
Men,  three-parts  made  by  taylors  and  by  barbers — 
Wha  waste  your  weel-hain'd  gear  on  d — d  new 
Brigs  and  Harbours ! 

NEW   BRIG. 

Now  haud  you  there !  for  faith  ye've  said  enough, 
And  muckle  mair  than  ye  can  mak  to  through. 
As  for  your  Priesthood,  I  shall  say  but  little — 
Corbies  and  Clergy  are  a  shot  right  kittle : 
But,  under  favor  o'  your  langer  beard, 
Abuse  o'  Magistrates  might  weel  been  spar'd ; 
To  liken  them  to  your  auld-warld  squad — 
I  must  needs  say,  comparisons  are  odd. 
In  Ayr,  wag-wits  nae  mair  can  have  a  handle 
To  month  '  A  Citizen,'  a  term  o'  scandal ; 
Nae  mair  the  Council  waddles  down  the  street, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  ignorant  conceit ; 
Men  wha  grew  wise  priggin  owre  hops  an'  raisins. 
Or  gather'd  lib'ral  views  in  Bonds  and  Seisins : 


If  haply  Knowledge,  on  a  random  tramp, 
Had  shor'd  them  with  a  glimmer  of  his  lamp, 
And  would  to  common-sense  for  once  betray'd  them, 
Plain,  dull  Stupidity  stept  kindly  in  to  aid  them. 

What  farther  clishmaclaver  might  been  said, 
What  bloody  wars,  if  Sprites  had  blood  to  shed, 
No  man  can  tell ;  but,  all  before  their  sight, 
A  fairy  train  appear'd  in  order  bright ; 
Adown  the  glittering  stream  they  featly  danc'd ; 
Bright  to  the  moon  their  various  dresses  glanc'd : 
They  footed  o'er  the  wat'ry  glass  so  neat, 
The  infant  ice  scarce  bent  beneath  their  feet : 
While  arts  of  Minstrelsy  among  them  rung, 
And  soul-ennobling  Bards  heroic  ditties  sung. 

0  had  M'Lauchlan,  thairm-inspiring  sage, 
Been  there  to  hear  this  heavenly  band  engage, 
When  thro'  his  dear  Strathspeys  they  bore  with 

Highland  rage ; 

Or  when  they  struck  old  Scotia's  melting  airs, 
The  lover's  raptur'd  joys  or  bleeding  cares ; 
How  would  his  Highland  lug  been  nobler  fir'd, 
And  ev'n  his  matchless  hand  with  finer  touch  inspir'd ! 
No  guess  could  tell  what  instrument  appear'd, 
But  all  the  soul  of  Music's  self  was  heard ; 
Harmonious  concert  rung  in  every  part, 
While  simple  melody  pour'd  moving  on  the  heart. 

The  Genius  of  the  Stream  in  front  appears, 
A  venerable  Chief  advanc'd  in  years ; 
His  hoary  head  with  water-lilies  crown'd, 
His  manly  leg  with  garter  tangle  bound. 
Next  came  the  lovliest  pair  in  all  the  ring, 
Sweet  Female  Beauty  hand  in  hand  with  Spring ; 
Then,  crown'd  with  flow'ry  hay,  came  Rural  Joy, 
And  Summer,  with  his  fervid-beaming  eye ; 
All-chearing  Plenty,  with  her  flowing  horn, 
Led  yellow  Autumn  wreath'd  with  nodding  corn ; 
Then  Winter's  time-bleach'd  locks  did  hoary  show, 
By  Hospitality  with  cloudless  brow. 
Next  follow'd  Courage  with  his  martial  stride, 
From  where  the  Feal  wild-woody  coverts  hide ; 
Benevolence,  with  mild,  benignant  air, 
A  female  form,  came  from  the  tow'rs  of  Stair ; 
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Learning  and  Worth  in  equal  measures  trode, 
From  simple  Catrine,  their  long-lov'd  abode ; 
Last,  white-rob' d  Peace,  crown'd  with  a  hazel  wreath, 
To  rustic  Agriculture  did  bequeath 
The  broken,  iron  instruments  of  Death  : — 
At  sight  of  whom  our  Sprites  forgat  their  kindling 
-  wrath. 


; 


•o< 


(Drbhtation. 


For  sense,  they  little  owe  to  frugal  Heav'n— 
To  please  the  Mob  they  hide  the  little  giv'n. 


I. 

K[rLMARNOCK]  Wabsters,  fidge  an'  claw, 

An'  pour  your  creeshie  nations ; 
An'  ye  wha  leather  rax  an'  draw, 

Of  a'  denominations; 
Swith  to  the  Laigh  Kirk,  ane  an'  a', 

An'  there  tak  up  your  stations ; 
Then  aff  to  Begbie's  in  a  raw, 

An'  pour  divine  libations 

For  joy  this  day. 

II. 

Curst  Common-Sense,  that  imp  o'  h-11, 

Cam  in  wi'  Maggie  Lauder ; 
But  0[liphant]  aft  made  her  yell, 

An'  R[ussell]  sair  misca'd  her : 
This  day  M'[Kinlay]  take  the  flail, 

An'  he's  the  boy  will  blaud  her  I 
He'llclap  a  shangan  on  her  tail, 

An'  set  the  bairns  to  daud  her 

Wi!  dirt  this  day. 

III. 

Mak  haste  an'  turn  King  David  owre, 

An'  lilt  wi'  holy  clangor ; 
0'  double  verse  come  gie  us  four, 

An'  skirl  up  the  'Bangor:' 


This  day  the  Kirk  kicks  up  a  stoure, 
Nae  mair  the  knaves  shall  wrang  her ; 

For  Heresy  is  in  her  pow'r, 

And  gloriously  she'll  whang  her 
Wi'  pith  this  day. 

IV. 

Come,  let  a  proper  text  be  read, 

An'  touch  it  aff  wi'  vigour, 
How  graceless  Ham  leugh  at  his  Dad, 

Which  made  Canaan  a  niger ; 
Or  Phineas  drove  the  murdering  blade, 

Wi'  wh-re-abhorring  rigour ; 
Or  Zipporah,  the  scauldin  jad, 

Was  like  a  bluidy  tiger 

I'  th'  inn  that  day. 

V. 

There,  try  his  mettle  on  the  Creed, 

And  bind  him  down  wi'  caution, 
That  stipend  is  a  carnal  weed 

He  taks  but  for  the  fashion ; 
And  gie  him  owre  the  flock  to  feed, 

And  punish  each  transgression; 
Especial,  rams  that  cross  the  breed — 

Gie  them  sufficient  threshin; 

Spare  them  nae  day. 

VI. 

Now  auld  K[ilmarnock],  cock  thy  tail, 

An'  toss  thy  horns  fu'  canty ; 
Nae  mair  thou'lt  rowte  out-owre  the  dale, 

Because  thy  pasture's  scanty ; 
For  lapfu's  large  o'  gospel-kail 

Shall  fill  thy  crib  in  plenty, 
An'  runts  o'  grace  the  pick  an'  wale, 

No  gi'en  by  way  o'  dainty, 

But  ilka  day. 

VII. 

Nae  mair  by  '  Babel's  streams '  we'll  weep, 

To  think  upon  our  '  Zion ; ' 
And  hing  our  fiddles  up  to  sleep, 

Like  baby-clouts  a-dryin ! 
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Come,  screw  the  pegs  wi'  tunefu'  clieep, 
And  owre  the  thairms  be  tryin ; 

Oh,  rare !  to  see  our  elbucks  wheep, 
And  a'  like  lamb-tails  fly  in 

Fu'  fast  this  day  ! 

VIII. 

Lang,  Patronage,  wi'  rod  o'  aim, 

Has  shor'd  the  Kirk's  undoin; 
As  lately  Fenwick,  sair  forfairn, 

Has  proven  to  its  ruin : 
Our  Patron,  honest  man!  Gl[encairn], 

He  saw  mischief  was  brewin ; 
An'  like  a  godly,  elect  bairn, 

He's  wal'd  us  out  a  true  ane, 

An'  sound  this  day. 


Now  R[obertson]  harangue  nae  mair, 

But  steek  your  gab  for  ever ; 
Or  try  the  wicked  town  o'  Ayr, 

For  there  they'll  think  you  clever : 
Or,  nae  reflection  on  your  lear, 

Ye  may  commence  a  shaver ; 
Or  to  the  Netherton  repair, 

An'  turn  a  carpet-weaver 

Aff-hand  this  day. 

X. 

M[ultrie]  an'  you  were  just  a  match, 

We  never  had  sic  twa  drones ; 
Auld  Hornie  did  the  Laigh  Kirk  watch, 

Just  like  a  wiiikin  baudrc-ns  : 
And  ay  he  catch' d  the  tither  wretch, 

To  fry  them  in  his  caudrons ; 
But  now  his  Honor  maun  detach, 

Wi'  a'  his  brimstone  squadrons, 

Fast,  fast  this  day. 

XL 

See,  see  auld  Orthodoxy's  faes 
She's  swingein  thro'  the  city ! 

Hark,  how  the  nine-tail' d  cat  she  plays  ! 
I  vow  it's  unco  pretty  : 


There  Learning,  with  his  Greekish  face, 
Grunts  out  some  Latin  ditty ; 

And  Common-Sense  is  gaun,  she  says, 
To  mak  to  Jamie  Beattie 

Her  plaint  this  day. 

XII. 

But  there's  Morality  himsel, 

Embracing  all  opinions ; 
Hear,  how  he  gies  the  tither  yell, 

Between  his  twa  companions ! 
See,  how  she  peels  the  skin  an'  fell, 

As  ane  were  peelin  onions ! 
Now  there,  they're  packed  aff  to  h-11, 

And  banish'd  our  dominions, 

Henceforth  this  day. 

XIII. 

0  happy  day !  rejoice,  rejoice ! 

Come  bouse  about  the  porter ! 
Morality's  demure  decoys 

Shall  here  nae  mair  find  quarter : 
M'[Kinlay],  R[ussell],  are  the  boys 

That  Heresy  can  torture ; 
They'll  gie  her  on  a  rape  a  hoyse, 

And  cowe  her  measure  shorter 

By  th'  head  some  day. 

XIV. 

Come,  bring  the  tither  mutchkin  in, 

And  here's,  for  a  conclusion, 
To  ev'ry  New-light  mother's  son, 

From  this  time  forth,  Confusion ! 
If  mair  they  deave  us  wi'  their  din, 

Or  Patronage  intrusion, 
We'll  light  a  spunk,  and,  ev'ry   skin, 

We'll  rin  them  aff  in  fusion, 

Like  oil,  some  day. 
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Calf. 


To  the  Kev.  Mr.  [JAMES  STEVEN],  on  his  text,  MALACHI, 
ch.  iv.  vers.  2.  "And  ye  stall  go  forth,  and  grow  up, 
like  CALVES  of  the  stall." 


RIGHT,  Sir !  your  text  I'll  prove  it  true, 

Tho'  Heretics  may  laugh ; 
For  instance,  there's  yoursel  just  now, 

God  knows,  an  unco  Calf! 

And  should  some  Patron  be  so  kind, 

As  bless  you  wi'  a  kirk, 
I  doubt  na,  Sir,  but  then  we'll  find, 

Ye're  still  as  great  a  Stirk. 

But,  if  the  Lover's  raptur'd  hour, 

Shall  ever  be  your  lot, 
Forbid  it,  ev'ry  heav'nly  Power, 

You  e'er  should  be  a  Stot ! 

Tho',  when  some  kind  connubial  Dear 

Your  but-and-ben  adorns, 
The  like  has  been  that  you  may  wear 

A  noble  head  of  horns. 

And,  in  your  lug,  most  reverend  J[arnes], 

To  hear  you  roar  and  rowte, 
Few  men  o'  sense  will  doubt  your  claims 

To  rank  amang  the  Nowte. 

And  when  ye're  number'd  wi'  the  dead, 

Below  a  grassy  hillock, 
Wi'  justice  they  may  mark  your  head — 

"  Here  lies  a  famous  Bullock !" 


to  tht  JBziL 


O  Prince !  0  chief  of  many  throned  pow'rs  ! 
That  led  th'embattl'd  Seraphim  to  war — 


MILTON. 


0  THOU,  whatever  title  suit  thee ! 
Auld  Hornie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie, 
Wha  in  yon  cavern  grim  an'  sootie, 

Clos'd  under  hatches, 
Spairges  about  the  brunstane  cootie, 

To  scaud  poor  wretches ! 

Hear  me,  auld  Hangie,  for  a  wee, 
An'  let  poor  damned  bodies  be ; 
I'm  sure  sma'  pleasure  it  can  gie, 

Ev'n  to  a  deil, 
To  skelp  an'  scaud  poor  dogs  like  me, 

An'  hear  us  squeel ! 

Great  is  thy  pow'r,  an'  great  thy  fame; 
Far  kend  an'  noted  is  thy  name ; 
An'  tho'  yon  lowan  heugh's  thy  hame, 
Thou  travels  far ; 

An'  faith !  thou's  neither  lag  nor  lame, 
Nor  blate  nor  scaur. 

Whyles,  rangin  like  a  roaran  lion, 
For  prey,  a'  holes  an'  corners  tryin ; 
Whyles,  on  the  strong-wing'd  Tempest  flyin, 

Tirlan  the  kirks ; 
Whyles,  in  the  human  bosom  pryin, 

Unseen  thou  lurks. 

I've  heard  my  rev'rend  Graunie  say, 
In  lanely  glens  ye  like  to  stray ; 
Or  whare  auld,  ruin'd  castles,  gray, 

Nod  to  the  moon, 
Ye  fright  the  nightly  wand'rer's  way,  • 

Wi'  eldritch  croon. 

When  twilight  did  my  Graunie  summon, 
To  say  her  pray'rs,  douse,  honest  woman ! 
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Aft  'yoiit  the  dyke  she's  heard  you  bummaii, 
Wi'  eerie  drone; 

Or,  rustlin,  thro'  the  boortrees  coman, 

Wi'  heavy  groan. 

Ae  dreary,  windy,  winter  night, 
The  stars  shot  down  wi'  sklentan  light, 
Wi'  you,  mysel,  I  gat  a  fright, 

Ayont  the  lough ; 
Ye,  like  a  rash-buss,  stood  in  sight, 

Wi'  wavin  sugh. 

The  cudgel  in  my  nieve  did  shake, 
Each  bristl'd  hair  stood  like  a  stake, 
When  wi'  an  eldritch,  stoor  '  quaick,  quaick,' 

Amang  the  springs, 
Awa  ye  squatter'd  like  a  drake, 

On  whistlin  wings. 

Let  warlocks  grim,  an'  wither'd  hags, 
Tell  how  wi'  you  on  ragweed  nags, 
They  skim  the  muirs  an'  dizzy  crags, 

Wi'  wicked  speed; 
And  in  kirk-yards  renew  their  leagues, 

Owre  howket  dead. 

Thence,  countra  wives,  wi'  toil  an'  pain, 
May  plunge  an'  plunge  the  kirn  in  vain ; 
For  Oh !  the  yellow  treasure's  taen 

By  witchin  skill ; 
An'  dawtet,  twal-pint  '  Hawkie's '  gane 

As  yell's  the  Bill. 

Thence,  mystic  knots  mak  great  abuse 
On  young-guidmeii,  fond,  keen  an'  croose ; 
When  the  best  wark-lume  i'  the  house, 

By  cantraip  wit, 
Is  instant  made  no  worth  a  louse, 

Just  at  the  bit. 

When  thowes  dissolve  the  snawy  hoord, 
An'  float  the  jinglan  icy  boord, 
Then,  Water-kelpies  haunt  the  foord, 

By  your  direction, 
An'  nighted  travelers  are  allur'd 

To  their  destruction. 


An'  aft  your  moss-traversin  Spunkies 
Decoy  the  wight  that  late  an'  drunk  is : 
The  bleezan,  curst,  mischievous  moiikies 

Delude  his  eyes, 
Till  in  some  miry  slough  he  sunk  is, 

Ne'er  mair  to  rise. 

When  Masons'  mystic  word  an'  grip 
In  storms  an'  tempests  raise  you  up, 
Some  cock  or  cat  your  rage  maun  stop, 

Or,  strange  to  tell ! 
The  youngest  Brither  ye  wad  whip 

Aff  straught  to  H-ll. 

Lang  syne  in  Eden's  bonie  yard, 
When  youthfu'  lovers  first  were  pair'd, 
An'  all  the  Soul  of  Love  they  shar'd, 

The  raptur'd  hour ; 

Sweet,  on  the  fragrant  flow'ry  swaird, 
In  shady  bow'r. 

Then  you,  ye  auld,  snick-drawin  dog ! 
Ye  cam  to  Paradise  incog, 
An'  play'd  on  man  a  cursed  brogue, 

(Black  be  your  fa' !) 
An'  gied  the  infant  warld  a  shog, 

'Maist  ruin'd  a'. 

D'ye  mind  that  day,  when  in  a  bizz, 
Wi'  reeket  duds,  an'  reestet  gizz, 
Ye  did  present  your  smoutie  phiz, 

'Mang  better  folk, 
An'  sklented  on  the  Man  of  Uzz, 

Your  spitefu'  joke  ? 

An'  how  ye  gat  him  i'  your  thrall, 
An'  brak  him  out  o'  house  an'  hal', 
While  scabs  an'  botches  did  him  gall, 

Wi'  bitter  claw ; 
An'  lows'd  his  ill-tongu'd  wicked  Scawl, 

Was  warst  ava  ? 

But  a'  your  doings  to  rehearse, 
Your  wily  snares  an'  fechtin  fierce, 
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Sin'  that  day  Michael  did  you  pierce, 

Down  to  this  time, 

Wad  ding  a'  Lallan  tongue,  or  Erse, 

In  prose  or  rhyme. 

An'  now,  auld  Cloots,  I  ken  ye're  thinkan, 
A  certain  Bardie's  rantan,  drinkan, 
Some  luckless  hour  will  send  him  linkan, 
To  your  black  pit ; 
But,  faith !  he'll  turn  a  corner  jinkan, 

An'  cheat  you  yet. 

But  fare-you-weel,  auld  Nickie-ben ! 
0  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men' ! 
Ye  aiblins  might — I  dinna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake : 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 

Ev'n  for  your  sake ! 


THE  DEATH  AND   DYING  WORDS   OF 


00r  Jttailie, 


THE  AUTHOlt'S  ONLY  PET  YOWE  :  AN  UNCO  MOURNFU1  TALE. 


As  Mailie,  an'  her  lambs  thegither, 
Was  ae  day  nibblin  on  the  tether, 
Upon  her  cloot  she  coost  a  hitch, 
An'  owre  she  warsl'd  in  the  ditch : 
There,  groanin,  dyin,  she  did  ly, 
When  '  Hughoc'  he  cam  doytan  by. 

Wi'  glowrin  een,  an'  lifted  han's, 
Poor  Hughoc  like  a  statue  stan's ; 
He  saw  her  days  were  near-hand  ended, 
But,  wae's  my  heart !  he  could  na  mend  it ! 
He  gaped  wide,  but  naething  spak, 
At  length  poor  Mailie  silence  brak. 

"  0  thou,  whase  lamentable  face 
Appears  to  mourn  my  woefu'  case ! 


My  dying  words  attentive  hear, 
An'  bear  them  to  my  Master  dear. 

"  Tell  him,  if  e'er  again  he  keep 
As  muckle  gear  as  buy  a  sheep — 
0,  bid  him  never  tye  them  mair, 
Wi'  wicked  strings  o'  hemp  or  hair ! 
But  ca'  them  out  to  park  or  hill, 
An'  let  them  wander  at  their  will : 
So,  may  his  flock  increase  an'  grow 
To  scores  o'  lambs,  an'  packs  o'  woo' ! 

"  Tell  him,  he  was  a  Master  kin', 
An'  ay  was  guid  to  me  an'  mine ; 
An'  now  my  dying  charge  I  gie  him, 
My  helpless  lambs,  I  trust  them  wi'  him. 

"  0,  bid  him  save  their  harmless  lives, 
Frae  dogs,  an'  tods,  an'  butchers'  knives ! 
But  gie  them  guid  cow-milk  their  fill, 
Till  they  be  fit  to  fend  themsel ; 
An'  tent  them  duely,  e'en  an'  morn, 
Wi'  taets  o'  hay  an'  ripps  o'  corn. 

"  An'  may  they  never  learn  the  gaets, 
0'  ither  vile,  wanrestfu'  Pets — 
To  slink  thro'  slaps,  an'  reave  an'  steal, 
At  stacks  o'  pease,  or  stocks  o'  kail ! 
So  may  they,  like  their  great  forbears, 
For  mony  a  year  come  thro'  the  sheers  : 
So  wives  will  gie  them  bits  o'  bread, 
An'  bairns  greet  for  them  when  they're  dead. 

"  My  poor  toop-lamb,  my  son  an'  heir, 
0,  bid  him  breed  him  up  wi'  care ! 
An'  if  he  live  to  be  a  beast, 
To  pit  some  havins  in  his  breast ! 
An'  warn  him,  what  I  winna  name, 
To  stay  content  wi'  yowes  at  hame ; 
An'  no  to  rin  an'  wear  his  cloots, 
Like  ither  menseless,  graceless  brutes. 

"  An'  niest  my  yowie,  silly  thing, 
Gude  keep  thee  frae  a  tether  string ! 
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0,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up, 
Wi'  ony  blastet,  moorlan  toop ; 
But  ay  keep  mind  to  moop  an'  mell, 
Wi'  sheep  o'  credit  like  thysel ! 

"  And  now,  my  bairns,  wi'  my  last  breath, 
I  lea'e  my  blessin  wi'  you  baith : 
An'  when  ye  think  upo'  your  mither, 
Mind  to  be  kind  to  ane  anither. 

"  Now,  honest  Hughoc,  dinna  fail, 
To  tell  my  master  a'  my  tale ; 
An'  bid  him  burn  this  cursed  tether, 
An'  for  thy  pains  thou'se  get  my  blather." 

This  said,  poor  Mailie  turn'd  her  head, 
An'  clos'd  her  een  amang  the  dead ! 


LAMENT  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose, 
Wi'  saut  tears  tricklin  down  your  nose  ; 
Our  Bardie's  fate  is  at  a  close, 

Past  a'  remead ! 
The  last,  sad  cap-stane  o'  his  woe's 

Poor  Mailie's  dead ! 

It's  no  the  loss  o'  warl's  gear, 
That  could  sae  bitter  draw  the  tear, 
Or  mak  our  Bardie,  dowie,  wear 

The  mournin  weed 
He's  lost  a  friend  an'  neebor  dear, 

In  Mailie  dead. 

Thro'  a'  the  town  she  trotted  by  him ; 
A  lang  half-mile  she  could  descry  him  ; 
Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  him, 

She  ran  wi'  speed : 
A  friend  mair  faithfu  ne'er  cam  nigh  him, 

Than  Mailie  dead. 


I  wat  she  was  a  sheep  o'  sense, 
An'  could  behave  hersel  wi'  mense  : 
I'll  say't,  she  never  brak  a  fence, 

Thro'  thievish  greed. 
Our  Bardie,  lanely,  keeps  the  spence 

Sin'  Mailie's  dead. 

Or,  if  he  wanders  up  the  ho  we, 
Her  livin  image  in  her  yowe, 
Comes  bleatin  till  him,  owre  the  knowe, 

For  bits  o'  bread ; 
An'  down  the  briny  pearls  rowe 

For  Mailie  dead. 

She  was  nae  get  o'  moorlan  tips, 
Wi'  tauted  ket,  an'  hairy  hips ; 
For  her  forbears  were  brought  in  ships, 

Frae  'yont  the  Tweed 
A  bonier  fleesh  ne'er  cross'd  the  clips 

Than  Mailie's  dead. 

Wae  worth  that  man  wha  first  did  shape 
That  vile,  wanchancie  thing — a  raep  ! 
It  maks  guid  fellows  girn  an'  gape, 

Wi'  chokin  dread ; 
An'  Robin's  bonnet  wave  wi'  crape 

For  Mailie  dead. 

0,  a'  ye  Bards  on  bonie  Boon ! 
An'  wha  on  Aire  your  chanters  tune ! 
Come,  join  the  melancholious  croon 

0'  Robin's  reed ! 
His  heart  will  never  get  aboon 

His  Mailie's  dead ! 
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Friendship,  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul ! 
Sweet'ner  of  Life,  and  solder  of  Society ! 
I  owe  thee  much 


BLAIR. 


DEAR  S[MITH],  the  slee'st,  pawkie  thief, 
That  e'er  attempted  stealth  or  rief, 
Ye  surely  hae  some  warlock-breef 

Owre  human  hearts ; 
For  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  prief 

Against  your  arts. 

For  me,  I  swear  by  sun  an'  moon, 
An'  ev'ry  star  that  blinks  aboon, 
Ye've  cost  me  twenty  pair  o'  shoon 

Just  gaun  to  see  you ; 
An'  ev'ry  ither  pair  that's  done, 

Mair  taen  I'm  wi'  you. 

That  auld,  capricious  carlin,  Nature, 
To  mak  amends  for  scrimpet  stature, 
She's  turn'd  you  aff,  a  human-creature 

On  her  first  plan, 
And  in  her  freaks,  on  ev'ry  feature, 

She's  wrote  the  Man. 

Just  now  I've  taen  the  fit  o'  rhyme, 
My  barmie  noddle's  workin  prime, 
My  fancy  yerket  up  sublime 

Wi'  hasty  summon : 
Hae  ye  a  leisure-moment's  time 

To  hear  what's  comin1? 

Some  rhyme,  a  neebor's  name  to  lash ; 
Some  rhyme,  (vain  thought !)  for  needfu'  cash  ; 
Some  rhyme  to  court  the  countra  clash, 

An  raise'  a  din ; 
For  me,  an  aim  I  never  fash ; 

I  rhyme  for  fun. 

The  star  that  rules  my  luckless  lot, 
Has  fated  me  the  russet  coat, 


An'  damn'd  my  fortune  to  the  groat ; 

But,  in  requit, 
Has  blest  me  wi'  a  random-shot 

0'  countra  wit. 

This  while  my  notion's  taen  a  sklent, 
To  try  my  fate  in  guid,  black  prent ; 
But  still  the  mair  I'm  that  way  bent, 

Something  cries  "  Hoolie ! 
I  red  you,  honest  man,  tak  tent  I 

Ye'll  shaw  your  folly. 

"  There's  ither  poets,  much  your  betters, 
Far  seen  in  Greek,  deep  men  o'  letters, 
Hae  thought  they  had  ensur'd  their  debtors, 

.    A'  future  ages ; 
Now  moths  deform  in  shapeless  tatters, 

Their  unknown  pages." 

Then  farewell  hopes  of  laurel-boughs, 
To  garland  my  poetic  brows ! 
Henceforth,  I'll  rove  Avhere  busy  ploughs 

Are  whistlin  thrang, 
An'  teach  the  lanely  heights  an'  howes 

My  rustic  sang. 

I'll  wander  on,  wi'  tentless  heed 
How  never-halting  moments  speed, 
Till  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread ; 

Then,  all  unknown, 
I'll  lay  me  with  th'  inglorious  dead, 

Forgot  and  gone ! 

But  why,  o'  death,  begin  a  tale  ? 
Just  now  we're  livin  sound  an'  hale  ; 
Then  top  and  maintop  croud  the  sail, 

Heave  Care  owre-side ! 
And  large,  before  Enjoyment's  gale, 

Let's  tak  the  tide. 

This  life,  sae  far's  I  understand, 
Is  a'  enchanted  fairy-land, 
Where  Pleasure  is  the  magic-wand, 

That,  wielded  light, 
Maks  hours  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand, 
Dance  by  fu'  light. 
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The  magic-wand  then  let  us  wield ; 
For,  ance  that  five-an'-forty's  speel'd, 
See,  crazy,  weary,  joyless  Eild, 

Wi'  wrinkl'd  face, 
Comes  hostan,  hirplan  owre  the  field, 

Wi'  creepin  pace. 

When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloamin, 
Then  fareweel  vacant,  careless  roamin ; 
An'  fareweel  chearfu'  tankards  foamin, 

An'  social  noise ; 
An'  fareweel  dear,  deluding  woman, 

The  joy  of  joys! 

0  Life !  how  pleasant  in  thy  morning, 
Young  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning ! 
Cold-pausing  Caution's  lesson  scorning, 

We  frisk  away, 
Like  school-boys,  at  th'  expected  warning, 

To  joy  and  play. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here, 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier, 
Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  near, 

Among  the  leaves ; 
And  tho'  the  puny  wound  appear, 

Short  while  it  grieves. 

Some,  lucky,  find  a  flow'ry  spot, 
For  which  they  never  toil'd  nor  swat ; 
They  drink  the  sweet  and  eat  the  fat, 

But  care  or  pain ; 
And  haply,  eye  the  ban-en  hut, 

With  high  disdain. 

With  steady  aim,  some  Fortune  chase ; 
Keen  hope  does  ev'ry  sinew  brace ; 
Thro'  fair,  thro'  foul,  they  urge  the  race, 

And  seize  the  prey  : 
Then  cannie,  in  some  cozie  place, 

They  close  the  day. 

And  ithevs,  like  your  humble  servan', 
Poor  wights !  nae  rules  nor  roads  observin  ; 


To  right  or  left,  eternal  swervin, 

They  zig-zag  on ; 

Till  curst  with  age,  obscure  an'  starvin, 
They  aften  groan. 

Alas !  what  bitter  toil  an'  straining — 
But  truce  with  peevish,  poor  complaining ! 
Is  Fortune's  fickle  Luna  waning  ? 

E'en  let  her  gang ! 
Beneath  what  light  she  has  remaining, 

Let's  sing  our  sang. 

My  pen  I  here  fling  to  the  door, 
And  kneel,  Ye  Pow'rs !  and  warm  implore, 
"  Tho'  I  should  wander  Terra  o'er, 

In  all  her  climes, 
Grant  me  but  this,  I  ask  no  more, 

Ay  rowth  o'  rhymes. 

"  Gie  dreepin  roasts  to  countra  lairds, 
Till  icicles  hing  frae  their  beards ; 
Gie  fine  braw  claes  to  fine  Life-Guards, 

And  Maids  of  Honor ; 
And  yill  an'  whisky  gie  to  cairds, 

Until  they  sconner. 

"  A  title,  Dempster  merits  it ; 
A  garter  gie  to  Willie  Pitt ; 
Gie  wealth  to  some  be-ledger'd  Cit, 

In  cent  per  cent ; 
But  give  me  real,  sterling  wit, 

And  I'm  content. 

"  While  ye  are  pleas'd  to  keep  me  hale, 
I'll  sit  down  owre  my  scanty  meal, 
Be't  water-brose  or  muslin-kail, 

Wi'  chearfu'  face, 
As  lang's  the  Muses  dinna  fail 

To  say  the  grace." 

An  anxious  e'e  I  never  throws 
Behint  my  lug,  or  by  my  nose ; 
I  jouk  beneath  Misfortune's  blows 

As  weel's  I  may  : 
Sworn  foe  to  sorrow,  care,  and  prose, 

I  rhyme  away. 
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0  ye  douce  folk  that  live  by  rule, 
Grave,  tideless-blooded,  calm  and  cool, 
Compar'd  wi'  you — 0  fool !  fool !  fool ! 

How  much  unlike ! 
Your  hearts  are  just  a  standing  pool, 

Your  lives,  a  dyke ! 

Nae  hair-brain' d,  sentimental  traces 
In  your  unletter'd,  nameless  faces ! 
In  arioso  trills  and  graces 

Ye  never  stray ; 
But  gravissimo,  solemn  basses, 

Ye  hum  away. 

Ye  are  sae  grave,  nae  doubt  ye're  wise ; 
Nae  ferly  tho'  ye  do  despise 
The  hairum-scairum,  ram-stam  boys, 

The  ramblin  squad : 
I  see  ye  upward  cast  your  eyes — 

Ye  ken  the  road ! 

Whilst  I — but  I  shall  haud  me  there — 
Wi'  you  I'll  scarce  gang  ony  where — 
Then,  Jamie,  I  shall  say  nae  mair, 

But  quat  my  sang, 
Content  wi'  you  to  mak  a  pair, 

Whare'er  I  gang. 


Thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  the  Statute  blames  with  reason ; 
But  surely  Dreams  were  ne'er  indicted  Treason. 


On  reading,  in  the  public  papers,  the  Laureate's  Ode,  with  the  other  parade  of 
June  4th,  1786,  the  Author  -was  no  sooner  dropt  asleep,  than  he  imagined 
himself  transported  to  the  Birth-day  Levee:  and,  in  his  dreaming  fancy,  made 
the  following  Address. 

I. 

GUID-MORNIN  to  your  Majesty  ! 

May  heaven  augment  your  blisses, 
On  ev'ry  new  Birth-day  ye  see, 

A  humble  Bardie  wisses. 


& 
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My  Bardship  here,  at  your  Levee, 

On  sic  a  day  as  this  is, 
Is  sure  an  uncouth  sight  to  see, 

Amang  thae  Birth-day  dresses 

Sae  fine  this  day. 

II. 

I  see  ye're  complimented  thrang, 

By  mony  a  lord  an'  lady ; 
"  God  save  the  King"  's  a  cukoo  sang 

That's  unco  easy  said  ay  : 
The  poets,  too,  a  venal  gang, 

Wi'  rhymes  weel-turn'd  an'  ready, 
Wad  gar  you  trow  ye  ne'er  do  wrang, 

But  ay  unerring  steady, 

On  sic  a  day. 

III. 

For  me !  before  a  monarch's  face, 

Ev'n  there  I  winna  natter ; 
For  neither  pension,  post,  nor  place, 

Am  I  your  humble  debtor. 
So,  nae  reflection  on  Your  Grace, 

Your  kingship  to  bespatter ; 
There's  mony  waur  been  o'  the  race, 

And  aiblins  ane  been  better 

Than  you  this  day. 

IV. 

'Tis  very  true,  my  sovereign  King, 

My  skill  may  weel  be  doubted ; 
But  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding, 

An'  downa  be  disputed : 
Your  royal  nest,  beneath  your  wing, 

Is  e'en  right  reft  an'  clouted, 
And  now  the  third  part  o'  the  string, 

An'  less,  will  gang  about  it 

Than  did  ae  day. 

V. 

Far  be't  frae  me  that  I  aspire 

To  blame  your  legislation, 
Or  say,  ye  wisdom  want,  or  fire, 

To  rule  this  mighty  nation : 
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But  faith !  I  muckle  doubt,  my  Sire, 

Ye've  trusted  'Ministration 
To  chaps,  wha,  in  a  barn  or  byre, 

Wad  better  fill'd  their  station 

Than  courts  yon  day. 

VI. 

And  now  ye've  gien  auld  Britain  peace, 

Her  broken  shins  to  plaister ; 
Your  sair  taxation  does  her  fleece, 

Till  she  has  scarce  a  tester : 
For  me,  thank  God,  my  life's  a  lease, 

Nae  bargain  wearin  faster, 
Or  faith  I  I  fear,  that,  wi'  the  geese, 

I  shortly  boost  to  pasture 

I'  the  craft  some  day. 

VII. 

I'm  no  mistrustin  Willie  Pitt, 

When  taxes  he  enlarges 
(An5  Will's  a  true  guid  fallow's  get, 

A  name  not  envy  spairges), 
That  he  intends  to  pay  your  debt, 

An'  lessen  a'  your  charges ; 
But,  G-d-sake !  let  nae  saving-fit 

Abridge  your  bonie  barges 

An'  boats  this  day. 

VIII. 

Adieu,  my  Liege !  may  Freedom  geek 

Beneath  your  high  protection ; 
An'  may  ye  rax  Corruption's  neck, 

And  gie  her  for  dissection ! 
But  since  I'm  here,  I'll  no  negleck, 

In  loyal,  true  affection, 
To  pay  your  Queen,  wi'  due  respeck, 

My  fealty  an'  subjection 

This  great  Birth-day. 

IX. 

Hail,  Majesty  most  excellent ! 

While  nobles  strive  to  please  ye, 
Will  ye  accept  a  compliment, 

A  simple  Bardie  gies  ye? 


Thae  bonie  bairntime,  Heav'n  has  lent, 
Still  higher  may  they  heeze  ye 

In  bliss,  till  fate  some  day  is  sent, 
For  ever  to  release  ye 

Frae  care  that  day. 

X. 

For  you,  young  Potentate  o'  W[alesJ, 

I  tell  your  Highness  fairly, 
Down  Pleasure's  stream,  wi'  swellin  sails, 

I'm  tauld  ye're  drivin  rarely ; 
But  some  day  ye  may  gnaw  your  nails, 

An'  curse  your  folly  sairly,  - 
That  e'er  ye  brak  Diana's  pales, 

Or  rattl'd  dice  wi'  Charlie 

By  night  or  day. 

XI. 

Yet  aft  a  ragged  cowt's  been  known, 

To  mak  a  noble  aiver ; 
So,  ye  may  doucely  fill  a  throne, 

For  a'  their  clish-ma-claver : 
There,  him  at  Agincourc  wha  shone, 

Few  better  were  or  braver ; 
And  yet,  wi'  funny,  queer  Sir  John, 

He  was  an  unco  shaver 

For  mony  a  day. 

XII. 

For  you,  right  rev'rend  0[snaburg], 

Nane  sets  the  lawn-sleeve  sweeter, 
Altho'  a  ribban  at  your  lug 

Wad  been  a  dress  .compleater: 
As  ye  disown  yon  paughty  dog, 

That  bears  the  Keys  of  Peter, 
Then  swith  I  an'  get  a  wife  to  hug, 

Or  trowth,  ye'll  stain  the  Mitre 

Some  luckless  day ! 

XIII. 

Young,  royal  Tarry-breeks,  I  learn, 
Ye've  lately  come  athwart  her; 

A  glorious  galley,  stem  and  stern, 
Weel  rigg'd  for  Venus'  barter ; 
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But  first  hang  out  that  she'll  discern 

Your  hymeneal  charter, 
Then  heave  aboard  your  grapple  airn, 

An',  large  upon  her  quarter, 

Come  full  that  day. 

XIV. 

Ye  lastly,  bonie  blossoms  a', 

Ye  royal  lasses  dainty, 
Heav'n  mak  you  guid  as  weel  as  braw, 

An'  gie  you  lads  a'  plenty  ! 
But  sneer  na  British-boys  awa ; 

For  kings  are  unco  scant  ay, 
An'  German-gentles  are  but  sma', 

They're  better  just  than  want  ay 
On  ony  day. 

XV. 

God  bless  you  a' !  Consider  now, 

Ye're  unco  muckle  dautet ; 
But  ere  the  course  o'  life  be  through, 

It  may  be  bitter  sautet : 
An'  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fou, 

That  yet  hae  tarrow't  at  it, 
But  or  the  day  was  done,  I  trow, 

The  laggen  they  hae  clautet 

Fu'  clean  that  day. 


DUAN  FIRST. 

THE  sun  had  clos'd  the  winter-day, 
The  curlers  quat  their  rcarin  play, 
And  hunger'd  Maukin  taen  her  way, 

To  kail-yards  green, 
While  faithless  snaws  ilk  step  betray 

Whare  she  has  been. 

The  thresher's  weary  flingin-tree, 
The  lee-larig  day  had  tir'd  me ; 


And  when  the  Day  had  clos'd  his  e'e, 
Far  i'  the  west, 

Ben  i'  the  spence,  right  pensivelie, 
I  gaed  to  rest. 

There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle-cheek, 
I  sat  and  ey'd  the  spewin  reek, 
That  fill'd,  wi'  hoast-provokin  smeek, 

The  auld,  clay  biggin  ; 
And  heard  the  restless  rattons  squeak 
About  the  riggin. 

All  in  this  mottie,  misty  clime, 
I  backward  mus'd  on  wasted  time, 
How  I  had  spent  my  youthfu'  prime, 

An'  done  nae-thing, 
But  stringin  blethers  up  in  rhyme 

For  fools  to  sing. 

Had  I  to  guid  advice  but  harket, 
I  might,  by  this,  hae  led  a  market, 
Or  strutted  in  a  bank  and  clarket 

My  cash-account ; 
While  here,  half-mad,  half-fed,  half-sarket, 

Is  a'  th'  amount. 

I  started,  mutt'rin  "Blockhead!  Coof!" 
And  heav'd  on  high  my  wauket  loof, 
To  swear  by  a'  yon  starry  roof, 

Or  some  rash  aith, 
That  I,  henceforth,  would  be  rhyme-proof 

Till  my  last  breath — 

When  click !  the  string  the  snick  did  draw ; 
And  jee !  the  door  gaed  to  the  wa' ; 
And  by  my  ingle-lowe  I  saw, 

Now  bleezan  bright, 
A  tight,  outlandish  hizzie,  braw, 

Come  full  in  sight. 

Ye  need  na  doubt,  I  held  my  whisht ; 
The  infant  aith,  half-form' d,  was  crusht ; 
I  glowr'd  as  eerie's  I'd  been  dusht, 

In  some  wild  glen ; 
When  sweet,  like  modest  Worth,  she  blusht, 

And  steppet  ben. 
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Green,  slender,  leaf-clad  holly-boughs 
Were  twisted,  gracefu',  round  her  brows ; 
I  took  her  for  some  Scottish  Muse, 

By  that  same  token ; 
And  come  to  stop  those  reckless  vows, 

Would  soon  been  broken. 

A  "  hair-brain' d,  sentimental  trace" 
Was  strongly  marked  in  her  face ; 
A  wildly-witty,  rustic  grace 

Shone  full  upon  her ; 
Her  eye,  ev'n  turn'd  on  empty  space, 

Beam'd  keen  with  honor. 

Down  floAv'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen, 
Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen ; 
And  such  a  leg !  [my  bonie  Jean] 

Could  only  peer  it ; 
Sae  straught,  sae  taper,  tight  and  clean, 

Nane  else  cam  near  it. 

Her  mantle  large,  of  greenish  hue, 
My  gazing  wonder  chiefly  drew ; 
Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold-mingling,  threw 

A  lustre  grand ; 
And  seem'd,  to  my  astonish'd  view, 

A  well-known  land. 

Here,  rivers  in  the  sea  were  lost ; 
There,  mountains  to  the  skies  were  tost : 
Here,  tumbling  billows  mark'd  the  coast, 

With  surging  foam ; 
There,  distant  shone,  Art's  lofty  boast, 

The  lordly  dome. 

Here,  Doon  pour'd  down  his  far-fetch' d  floods ; 
There,  well-fed  Irwine  stately  thuds : 
Auld  hermit  Aire  staw  thro'  his  woods, 

On  to  the  shore ; 
And  many  a  lesser  torrent  scuds, 

With  seeming  roar. 

Low,  in  a  sandy  valley  spread, 
An  ancient  Borough  rear'd  her  head ; 


Still,  as  in  Scottish  story  read, 

She  boasts  a  race 

To  ev'ry  nobler  virtue  bred, 

And  polish'd  grace. 

[By  stately  tow'r,  or  palace  fair, 
Or  ruins  pendent  in  the  air, 
Bold  stems  of  heroes,  here  and  there, 

I  could  discern ; 
Some  seem'd  to  muse,  some  seem'd  to  dare, 

With  feature  stern. 

My  heart  did  glowing  transport  feel, 
To  see  a  race  heroic  wheel, 
And  brandish  round  the  deep-dy'd  steel 

In  sturdy  blows ; 
While  back-recoiling  seem'd  to  reel 

Their  Suthron  foes. 

His  Country's  Saviour,  mark  him  well ! 
Bold  Richardton's  heroic  swell ; 
The  Chief  on  Sark  who  glorious  fell, 

In  high  command ; 
And  He  whom  ruthless  fates  expell 

His  native  land. 

There,  where  a  sceptr'd  Pictish  shade 
Stalk'd  round  his  ashes  lowly  laid, 
I  mark'd  a  martial  race,  pourtray'd 

In  colours  strong : 
Bold,  soldier-featur'd,  undismay'd, 

They  strode  along. 

Thro'  many  a  wild,  romantic  grove, 
Near  many  a  hermit-fancy'd  cove 
(Fit  haunts  for  Friendship  or  for  Love, 

In  musing  mood), 
An  aged  Judge,  I  saw  him  rove, 

Dispensing  good. 

With  deep-struck,  reverential  awe, 
The  learned  Sire  and  Son  I  saw : 
To  Nature's  God  and  Nature's  law 

They  gave  their  lore ; 
This,  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw, 
That,  to  adore. 
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Brydon's  brave  Ward  I  well  could  spy, 
Beneath  old  Scotia's  smiling  eye ; 
Who  call'd  on  Fame,  low  standing  by, 
To  hand  him  on, 

Where  many  a  patriot-name  on  high 
And  hero  shone.] 


DUAN   SECOND. 

With  musing-deep,  astonish'd  stare, 
I  view'd  the  heavenly-seeming  Fair ; 
A  whisp'ring  throb  did  witness  bear 

Of  kindred  sweet, 
When  with  an  elder  sister's  air 

She  did  me  greet. 

"  All  hail !  my  own  inspired  Bard ! 
In  me  thy  native  Muse  regard ; 
Nor  longer  mourn  thy  fate  is  hard, 

Thus  poorly  low ; 
I  come  to  give  thee  such  reward, 

As  We  bestow ! 

"  Know,  the  great  Genius  of  this  land 
Has  many  a  light  aerial  band, 
Who,  all  beneath  his  high  command, 

Harmoniously, 
As  arts  or  arms  they  understand, 

Their  labours  ply. 

"  They  Scotia's  race  among  them  share ; 
Some  fire  the  soldier  on  to  dare ; 
Some  rouse  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

Corruption's  heart : 
Some  teach  the  Bard,  a  darling  care, 

The  tuneful  art. 

"  'Mong  swelling  floods  of  reeking  gore, 
They  ardent,  kindling  spirits  pour ; 
Or,  mid  the  venal  Senate's  roar, 

They,  sightless,  stand, 
To  mend  the  honest  patriot-lore, 

And  grace  the  hand. 


["  And  when  the  Bard,  or  hoary  Sage, 
Charm  or  instruct  the  future  age, 
They  bind  the  wild  poetic  rage 
In  energy, 
Or  point  the  inconclusive  page 

Full  on  the  eye.J 

"  Hence,  Fullarton,  the  brave  and  young ; 
Hence,  Dempster's  truth-prevailing  tongue ; 
Hence,  sweet  harmonious  Beattie  sung 

His  '  Minstrel'  lays ; 
Or  tore,  with  noble  ardour  stung, 

The  Sceptic's  bays. 

"  To  lower  orders  are  assign'd 
The  humbler  ranks  of  human-kind, 
The  rustic  Bard,  the  lab'ring  hind, 

The  artisan ; 
All  chuse,  as  various  they're  inclin'd, 

The  various  man. 

"  When  yellow  waves  the  heavy  grain, 
The  threat'ning  storm  some  strongly  rein ; 
Some  teach  to  meliorate  the  plain, 

With  tillage-skill ; 
And  some  instruct  the  shepherd-train, 

Blythe  o'er  the  lull. 

"  Some  hint  the  lover's  harmless  wrile ; 
Some  grace  the  maiden's  artless  smile ; 
Some  soothe  the  lab'rer's  weary  toil 

For  humble  gains, 
And  make  his  cottage-scenes  beguile 

His  cares  and  pains. 

"  Some,  bounded  to  a  district-space, 
Explore  at  large  man's  infant  race, 
To  mark  the  embryotic  trace 

Of  rustic  Bard ; 
And  careful  note  each  op'ning  grace, 

A  guide  and  guard. 

"  Of  these  am  I — Coila  my  name : 
And  this  district  as  mine  I  claim, 
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Where  once  the  Campbells,  chiefs  of  fame, 
Held  ruling  pow'r : 

I  mark'd  thy  embryo-tuneful  flame, 
Thy  natal  hour. 

"  With  future  hope,  I  oft  would  gaze, 
Fond,  on  thy  little  early  ways — 
Thy  rudely-caroll'd,  chiming  phrase, 

In  uncouth  rhymes — 
Fir'd  at  the  simple  artless  lays 

Of  other  times. 

"  I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  North  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  thro'  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

"  Or  when  the  deep-green-mantl'd  Earth 
Warm-cherish' d  ev'ry  floweret's  birth, 
And  joy  and  music  potiring  forth 

In  ev'ry  grove ; 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  gen'ral  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

"  When  ripen'"d  fields,  and  azure  skies, 
Call'd  forth  the  reapers'  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  ev'ning  joys, 

And  lonely  stalk, 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise, 

In  pensive  walk. 

"When  youthful  Love,  warm-blushing,  strong, 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  accents  grateful  to  thy  tongue — 

Th'  adored  Name — 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song, 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

"  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play 
Wild-send  thee  Pleasure's  devious  way, 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray, 

By  Passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light,  that  led  astray, 

Was  light  from  Heaven. 


"  I  taught  thy  manners-painting  strains, 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains, 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains, 

Thy  fame  extends ; 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains, 

Become  thy  friends. 

"  Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  I  can  show, 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape-glow ; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe, 

With  Shenstone's  art ; 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 

Warm  on  the  heart. 

"  Yet,  all  beneath  th'  unrivall'd  rose, 
The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 
Tho'  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

His  army  shade, 
Yet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows, 

Adown  the  glade. 

"  Then  never  murmur  nor  repine ; 
Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine ; 
And  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  mine, 

Nor  king's  regard, 
Can  give  a  bliss  o'ermatching  thine, 

A  rustic  Bard. 

"  To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one, 
Thy  tuneful  flame  still  careful  fan ; 
Preserve  the  dignity  of  Man, 

With  soul  erect ; 
And  trust  the  Universal  Plan 

Will  all  protect. 

"  And  wear  thou  this  " — she  solemn  said, 
And  bound  the  Holly  round  my  head : 
The  polish'd  leaves,  and  berries  red, 

Did  rustling  play ; 
And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled, 

In  light  away. 
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OR  THE   RIGIDLY  RIGHTEOUS. 


My  Son,  these  maxims  make  a  rule, 

And  lump  them  ay  thegither ; 
The  Rigid  Righteous  is  a  fool, 

The  Rigid  Wise  anither : 
The  cleanest  corn  that  e'er  was  dight 

May  hae  some  pyles  o'  caff  in ; 
So  ne'er  a  fellow- creature  slight 

For  random  fits  o'  daffin. 

SOLOMON. — Eccles.  ch.  vii.  verse  16. 


I. 

0  YE  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel, 

Sae  pious  and  sae  holy, 
Ye've  nought  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 

Your  neebours'  fauts  and  folly ! 
Whase  life  is  like  a  weel-gaun  mill, 

Supply'd  wi'  store  o'  water ; 
The  heapet  happer's  ebbing  still, 

And  still  the  clap  plays  clatter. 

II. 

Hear  me,  ye  venerable  Core, 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals, 
That  frequent  pass  douce  Wisdom's  door 

For  glaikit  Folly's  portals  : 
I,  for  their  thoughtless,  careless  sakes, 

Would  here  propone  defences — 
Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes, 

Their  failings  and  mischances. 

III. 

Ye  see  your  state  wi'  their's  compared, 

And  shudder  at  the  niifer ; 
But  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard, 

What  maks  the  mighty  differ  ? 
Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave, 

That  purity  ye  pride  in ; 
And  (what's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  lave) 

Your  better  art  o'  hidin. 


IV. 

Think,  when  your  castigated  pulse 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop, 
What  ragings  must  his  veins  convulse, 

That  still  eternal  gallop  ! 
Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail, 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way : 
But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  sail, 

It  maks  an  unco  lee- way. 

V. 

See  Social  Life  and  Glee  sit  down, 

All  joyous  and  unthinking, 
Till,  quite  transmugrify'd,  they're  grown 

Debauchery  and  Drinking : 
0  would  they  stay  to  calculate 

Th'  eternal  consequences ; 
Or  your  more  dreaded  h-11  to  state, 

Damnation  of  expenses! 

VI. 

Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames, 

Ty'd  up  in  godly  laces, 
Before  ye  gie  poor  Frailty  names, 

Suppose  a  change  o'  cases ; 
A  dear-lov'd  lad,  convenience  snug, 

A  treacherous  inclination 

But,  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug, 

Ye're  aiblins  nae  temptation. 

VII. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler  sister  woman  ; 
Tho'  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  human : 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  Why  they  do  it ; 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark, 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it. 

VIII. 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us ; 
He  knows  each  chord  its  various  tone, 

Each  spring  its  various  bias : 
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Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted. 


An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 


POPE. 


HAS  auld  K[ilmarnock]  seen  the  deil  ? 
Or  great  M'[Kinlay]  thrawn  his  heel  ? 
Or  R[obertson]  again  grown  weel, 

To  preach  an'  read? 
"  Na,  waur  than  a' ! "  cries  ilka  chiel, 

"  Tarn  Samson's  dead ! " 

Kplmarnock]  lang  may  grunt  an'  graen, 
An'  sigh,  an'  sab,  an'  greet  her  lane, 
An'  cleed  her  bairns,  man,  wife,  an'  wean, 

In  mournin  weed ; 
To  Death  she's  dearly  pay'd  the  kane — 

Tarn  Samson's  dead ! 

The  Brethren  o'  the  mystic  level 
May  hing  their  head  in  woefu'  bevel, 
While  by  their  nose  the  tears  Avill  revel, 

Like  ony  bead ; 
Death's  gien  the  Lodge  an  unco  devel — 

Tarn  Samson's  dead! 

When  Winter  muffles  up  his  cloak, 
And  binds  the  mire  like  a  rock ; 
When  to  the  loughs  the  curlers  flock, 

Wi'  gleesome  speid, 
Wha  will  they  station  at  the  '  cock '  1 — 

Tarn  Samson's  dead ! 

He  was  the  king  o'  a?  the  core, 
To  guard,  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore, 


Or  up  the  rink  like  Jehu  roar, 

In  time  o'  need ; 

But  now  he  lags  on  Death's  'hog-score' — 
Tarn  Samson's  dead! 

Now  safe  the  stately  sawmont  sail, 
And  trouts  bedropp'd  wi'  crimson  hail, 
And  eels  weel-kend  for  souple  tail, 

And  geds  for  greed, 
Since  dark  in  Death's  fish-creel  we  wail 
Tarn  Samson  dead ! 

Rejoice,  ye  birring  paitricks  a' ; 
Ye  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw; 
Ye  maukins,  cock  your  fud  fu'  braw, 

Withoutten  dread; 
Your  mortal  fae  is  now  awa — 

Tarn  Samson's  dead! 

That  woefu'  morn  be  ever  mourn' d, 
Saw  him  in  shootin  graith  adorn'd, 
While  pointers  round  impatient  burn'd, 

Frae  couples  free'd; 
But  Och !  he  gaed  and  ne'er  return'd ! 

Tarn  Samson's  dead ! 

In  vain  auld-age  his  body  batters ; 
In  vain  the  gout  his  ancles  fetters ; 
In  vain  the  burns  cam  down  like  waters, 

An  acre  braid ! 
Now  ev'ry  auld  wife,  greetin,  clatters 

"Tarn  Samson's  dead!" 

Owre  mony  a  weary  hag  he  limpit, 
An'  ay  the  tither  shot  he  thumpit, 
Till  coward  Death  behint  him  jumpit, 

Wi'  deadly  feide ; 
Now  he  proclaims  wi'  tout  o'  trumpet, 

"  Tarn  Samson's  dead ! " 

When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  dagger, 
He  reel'd  his  wonted  bottle-swagger, 
But  yet  he  drew  the  mortal  trigger, 

Wi'  weel-ainfd  heed ; 

"  L — d,  five ! "  he  cry'd,  an'  owre  did  stagger — 
Tam  Samson's  dead! 
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Ilk  hoary  hunter  mourn'd  a  brither ; 
Ilk  sportsman-youth  bemoan' d  a  father; 
Yon  auld  gray  stane,  amang  the  hether, 
Marks  out  his  head; 

Whare  Burns  has  wrote,  in  rhymin  blether, 
"Tarn  Samson's  dead!" 

[There  low  he  lies,  in  lasting  rest ; 
Perhaps  upon  his  mould'ring  breast 
Some  spitefu'  muirfowl  bigs  her  nest, 

To  hatch  an'  breed : 
Alas  I  nae  mair  he'll  them  molest ! 

Tarn  Samson's  dead !] 

When  August  winds  the  hether  wave, 
And  sportsmen  wander  by  yon  grave, 
Three  volleys  let  his  mem'ry  crave, 

0'  pouther  an'  lead, 
Till  Echo  answers  frae  her  cave, 

"  Tarn  Samson's  dead ! " 

Heav'n  rest  his  saul,  whare'er  he  be ! 
Is  th'  wish  o'  mony  mae  than  me : 
He  had  twa  fauts,  or  maybe  three, 

Yet  what  remead? 
Ae  social,  honest  man  want  we : 

Tarn  Samson's  dead ! 


THE  EPITAPH. 

'  Tarn  Samson's'  weel-worn  clay  here  lies, 
Ye  canting  zealots  spare  him ! 

If  Honest  Worth  in  Heaven  rise, 
Yell  mend  or  ye  win  near  him. 


PEE  CONTEA. 

Go,  Fame,  an'  canter  like  a  filly 
Thro'  a'  the  streets  an'  neuks  o'  Killie ; 
Tell  ev'ry  social,  honest  billie 

To  cease  his  grievin  ; 

For  yet,  unskaith'd  by  Death's  gleg  gullie, 
Tarn  Samson's  livin ! 


Yes !  let  the  Eich  deride,  the  Proud  disdain, 
The  simple  pleasures  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. 

GOLDSMITH. 


I. 

UPON  that  night,  when  fairies  light 

On  Cassilis  Downans  dance, 
Or  owre  the  lays,  in  splendid  blaze, 

On  sprightly  coursers  prance ; 
Or  for  Colean  the  route  is  taen, 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams ; 
There,  up  the  Cove,  to  stray  an'  rove, 

Amang  the  rocks  an'  streams 

To  sport  that  night : 

II. 

Amang  the  bonie  winding  banks, 

Whare  Doon  rins,  wimplin,  clear ; 
Whare  Bruce  ance  rul'd  the  martial  ranks, 

An'  shook  his  Carrick  spear ; 
Some  merry,  friendly,  countra  folks 

Together  did  convene, 
To  burn  their  nits,  an'  pou  their  stocks, 

An'  haud  their  Halloween 

Fu'  blythe  that  night. 

III. 

The  lasses  feat,  an'  cleanly  neat, 

Mair  braw  than  when  they're  fine  ; 
Their  faces  blythe  fu'  sweetly  kythe, 

Hearts  leal,  an'  warm,  an'  kin* : 
The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer-babs 

Weel-knotted  on  their  garten ; 
Some  unco  blate,  an'  some  wi'  gabs 

Gar  lasses'  hearts  gang  startin 

Whyles  fast  at  night. 
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IV. 

Then,  first  an'  foremost,  thro'  the  kail, 

Their  'stocks'  maun  a'  be  sought  ance; 
They  steek  their  een,  an'  grape  an'  wale 

For  muckle  anes,  an'  straught  anes. 
Poor  hav'rel  Will  fell  aff  the  drift, 

An'  wander'd  thro'  the  '  bow-kail,' 
An'  pou't,  for  want  o'  better  shift, 

A  runt,  was  like  a  sow-tail 

Sae  bow't  that  night. 

V. 

Then,  straught  or  crooked,  yird  or  nane, 

They  roar  an'  cry  a'  throw'ther ; 
The  vera  wee-things,  toddlan,  rin, 

Wi'  stocks  out  owre  their  shouther : 
An'  gif  the  custock's  sweet  or  sour, 

Wi'  joctelegs  they  taste  them ; 
Syne  coziely,  aboon  the  door, 

Wi'  cannie  care  they've  plac'd  them 
To  lye  that  night. 

VI. 

The  lasses  staw  frae  'mang  them  a', 

To  pou  their  stalks  o'  corn ; 
But  Rab  slips  out,  an'  jinks  about, 

Behint  the  muckle  thorn  : 
He  grippet  Nelly  hard  an'  fast ; 

Loud  skirl'd  a'  the  lasses ; 
But  her  tap-pickle  maist  was  lost, 

When  kiutlan  in  the  '  fause-house ' 
Wi'  him  that  night. 

VII. 

The  auld  guidwife's  weel-hoordet  nits 

Are  round  an'  round  divided, 
An'  mony  lads  an'  lasses'  fates 

Are  there  that  night  decided : 
Some  kendle  couthie,  side  by  side, 

An'  burn  thegither  trimly ; 
Some  start  awa  wi'  saucy  pride, 

An'  jump  out  owre  the  chimlie 

Fu'  high  that  night. 


VIII. 

Jean  slips  in  twa,  wi'  tentie  e'e ; 

Wha  'twas,  she  wadna  tell ; 
But  this  is  Jock,  an'  this  is  me, 

She  says  in  to  hersel : 
He  bleez'd  owre  her,  an'  she  owre  him, 

As  they  wad  never  mair  part ; 
Till  fuff !  he  started  up  the  lum, 

An'  Jean  had  e'en  a  sair  heart 

To  see't  that  night. 

IX. 

Poor  Willie,  wi'  his  bow-kail  runt, 

Was  brunt  wi'  primsie  Mallie ; 
An'  Mary,  nae  doubt,  took  the  drunt, 

To  be  compar'd  to  Willie : 
Mall's  nit  lap  out,  wi'  pridefu'  fling, 

An'  her  ain  fit,  it  brunt  it ; 
While  Willie  lap,  an'  swoor  by  'jing,' 

'Twas  just  the  way  he  wanted 

To  be  that  night. 

X. 

Nell  had  the  '  fause-house '  in  her  min', 

She  pits  hersel  an'  Rab  in ; 
In  loving  bleeze  they  sweetly  join, 

Till  white  in  ase  they're  sabbin : 
Nell's  heart  was  dancin  at  the  view ; 

She  whisper'd  Rab  to  leuk  for't : 
Rab,  stownlins,  prie'd  her  bonie  mou, 

Fu'  cozie  in  the  neuk  for't, 

Unseen  that  night. 

XI. 

But  Merran  sat  behint  their  backs, 

Her  thoughts  on  Andrew  Bell ; 
She  lea'es  them  gashan  at  their  cracks, 

An'  slips  out-by  hersel : 
She  thro'  the  yard  the  nearest  taks, 

An'  for  the  kiln  she  goes  then, 
An'  darklins  grapet  for  the  'bauks,' 

And  in  the  '  blue-clue '  throws  then, 

Right  fear't  that  night. 
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XII. 

An'  ay  she  wiii't,  an'  ay  she  swat — 

I  wat  she  made  nae  jaukin; 
Till  something  held  within  the  pat, 

Guid  L — d !  but  she  was  quaukin ! 
But  whether  'twas  the  Deil  himsel, 

Or  whether  'twas  a  bauk-en', 
Or  whether  it  was  Andrew  Bell, 

She  did  na  wait  on  talkin 

To  spier  that  night. 

XIII. 

Wee  Jenny  to  her  Graunie  says, 

"  Will  ye  go  wi'  me,  Graunie  ? 
I'll  eat  the  apple  at  the  glass, 

I  gat  frae  uncle  Johnie : " 
She  fuff' t  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt, 

In  wrath  she  was  sae  vap'rin, 
She  notic't  na  an  aizle  brunt 

Her  braw  new  worset  apron 

Out  thro'  that  night. 

XIV. 

"  Ye  little  skelpie-limmer's-face ! 

I  daur  you  try  sic  sportin, 
As  seek  the  foul  Thief  ony  place, 

For  him  to  spae'your  fortune  : 
Nae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  sight ! 

Great  cause  ye  hae  to  fear  it ; 
For  mony  a  ane  has  gotten  a  fright, 

An'  liv'd  an'  di'd  deleeret, 

On  sic  a  night. 

XV. 

"  Ae  hairst  afore  the  '  Sherra-moor,' 

I  mind't  as  weel's  yestreen — 
I  was  a  gilpey  then,  I'm  sure 

I  was  na  past  fyfteen  : 
The  simmer  had  been  cauld  an'  wat, 

An'  stuff  was  unco  green ; 
An'  ay  a  rantan  kirn  we  gat, 

An'  just  on  Halloween 

It  fell  that  night. 


XVI. 

"  Our  '  stibble-rig '  was  Rab  M'Graen, 

A  clever,  sturdy  fallowr; 
His  sin  gat  Eppie  Sim  wi'  wean, 

That  liv'd  in  Achmacalla : 
He  gat  hemp-seed,  I  mind  it  weel, 

An'  he  made  unco  light  o't ; 
But  mony  a  day  was  by  himsel, 

He  was  sae  sairly  frighted 

That  vera  night." 

XVII. 

Then  up  gat  fechtan  Jamie  Fleck, 

An'  he  swoor  by  his  conscience, 
That  he  could  saw  hemp-seed  a  peck ; 

For  it  was  a'  but  nonsense : 
The  auld  guidman  raught  down  the  pock, 

An'  out  a  handfu'  gied  him ; 
Syne  bad  him  slip  frae  'mang  the  folk, 

Sometime  when  nae  ane  see'd  him, 
An'  try't  that  night. 

XVIII. 

He  marches  thro'  amang  the  stacks, 

Tho'  he  was  something  sturtan ; 
The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  taks, 

An'  haurls  at  his  curpan : 
And  ev'ry  now  an'  then,  he  says, 

"  Hemp-seed  I  saw  thee, 
An'  her  that  is  to  be  my  lass 

Come  after  me,  an'  draw  thee 

As  fast  this  night." 

XIX. 

He  whistl'd  up  '  Lord  Lenox'  March,' 

To  keep  his  courage  cheary ; 
Altho'  his  hair  began  to  arch, 

He  was  sae  fley'd  an'  eerie : 
Till  presently  he  hears  a  squeak, 

An'  then  a  grane  an'  gruntle ; 
He  by  his  shouther  gae  a  keek, 

An'  tumbl'd  wi'  a  wintle 

Out-owre  that  night. 
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XX. 

He  roar'd  a  horrid  murder-shout, 

In  dreadfu'  desperation ! 
An'  young  an'  auld  come  rinnan  out, 

An'  hear  the  sad  narration : 
He  swoor  'twas  hilchan  Jean  M'Craw, 

Or  crouchie  Merran  Humphie — 
Till  stop !  she  trotted  thro'  them  a' ; 

An'  wha  was  it  but  Grumphie 

Asteer  that  night? 

XXL 

Meg  fain  wad  to  the  barn  gaen, 

To  winn  three  wechts  o'  naething ; 
But  for  to  meet  the  Deil  her  lane, 

She  pat  but  little  faith  in : 
She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle  nits, 

An'  twa  red  cheeket  apples, 
To  watch,  while  for  the  barn  she  sets, 

In  hopes  to  see  Tarn  Kipples 

That  vera  night. 

XXII. 

She  turns  the  key  wi  cannie  thraw, 

An'  owre  the  threshold  ventures ; 
But  first  on  Sawnie  gies  a  ca', 

Syne  bauldly  in  she  enters  : 
A  ratton  rattl'd  up  the  wa', 

An'  she  cry'd,  L — d  preserve  her ! 
An'  ran  thro'  midden-hole  an'  a', 

An'  pray'd  wi'  zeal  and  fervour, 

Fu'  fast  that  night. 

XXIII. 

They  hoy't  out  Will,  wi'  sair  advice; 

They  hecht  him  some  fine  braw  ane ; 
It  chanc'd  the  stack  he  faddom't  thrice, 

Was  timmer-propt  for  thrawin : 
He  taks  a  swirlie  auld  moss-oak 

For  some  black,  grousome  carlin ; 
An'  loot  a  winze,  an'  drew  a  stroke, 

Till  skin  in  blypes  cam  haurlin 

AfF s  nieves  that  night. 


XXIV. 

A  wanton  widow  Leezie  was, 

As  cantie  as  a  kittlen ; 
But  Och !  that  night,  amang  the  shaws, 

She  gat  a  fearfu'  settlin ! 
She  thro'  the  whins,  an'  by  the  cairn, 

An'  owre  the  hill  gaed  scrievin; 
Whare  three  lairds'  lan's  met  at  a  burn, 

To  dip  her  left  sark-sleeve  in, 

Was  bent  that  night. 

XXV. 

Whyles  owre  a  linn  the  burnie  plays, 

As  thro'  the  glen  it  wimpl't ; 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scar  it  strays, 

Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dimpl't; 
Whyles  glitter'd  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi'  bickerin,  dancin  dazzle ; 
Whyles  cooket  underneath  the  braes, 

Below  the  spreading  hazle 

Unseen  that  night. 

XXVI. 

Amang  the  brachens,  on  the  brae, 

Between  her  an'  the  moon, 
The  Deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey, 

Gat  up  an'  ga'e  a  croon : 
Poor  Leezie's  heart  maist  lap  the  hool ; 

Near  lav'rock-height  she  jumpet, 
But  mist  a  fit,  an'  in  the  pool 

Out-owre  the  lugs  she  plumpet, 

Wi'  a  plunge  that  night. 

XXVII. 

In  order,  on  the  clean  hearth-stane, 

The  '  luggies '  three  are  ranged ; 
An'  ev'ry  time  great  care  is  ta'en 

To  see  them  duly  changed : 
Auld  uncle  John,  wha  wedlock's  joys 

Sin'  '  Mar's-year '  did  desire, 
Because  he  gat  the  toom  dish  thrice, 

He  heav'd  them  on  the  fire, 

In  wrath  that  night. 


^^- 
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XXVIII. 

Wi'  merry  sangs,  an'  friendly  cracks, 

I  wat  they  did  na  weary ; 
And  unco  tales,  an'  funnie  jokes — 

Their  sports  were  cheap  an'  cheary : 
Till  butter'd  sow'ns,  wi'  fragrant  lurit, 

Set  a'  their  gabs  a-steerin; 
Syne,  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  strunt, 

They  parted  aff  careerin 

Fu'  blythe  that  night. 


THE  AULD  FARMER'S 

tonthtg  Salittatian 

TO  HIS  AULD  MARE,   MAGGIE, 


On  giving  her  the  accustomed  Eipp  of  Corn  to  hansel 
in  the  New-year. 


A  GUTD  New-year  I  wish  you,  Maggie ! 
Hae,  there's  a  ripp  to  thy  auld  baggie  : 
Tho'  thou's  howe-backit  now,  an'  knaggie, 

I've  seen  the  day 
Thou  could  hae  gaen  like  ony  staggie, 

Out-owre  the  lay. 

Tho'  now  thou's  dowie,  stiff  an'  crazy, 
An'  thy  auld  hide  as  white's  a  daisie, 
I've  seen  thee  dappl't,  sleek  an'  glaizie, 

A  bonie  gray : 

He  should  been  tight  that  daur't  to  raize  thee, 
Ance  in  a  day. 

Thou  ance  was  i'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  filly  buirdly,  steeve  an'  swank ; 
An'  set  weel  down  a  shapely  shank, 

As  e'er  tread  yird ; 
An'  could  hae  flown  out-owre  a  stank, 

Like  ony  bird. 

It's  now  some  nine-an'-twenty  year, 
Sin'  thou  was  my  guid-father's  meere ; 


He  gied  me  thee,  o'  tocher  clear, 

An'  fifty  mark ; 

Tho'  it  was  sma',  'twas  weel-won  gear, 
An'  thou  was  stark. 

When  first  I  gaed  to  woo  my  Jenny, 
Ye  then  was  trottan  wi'  your  minnie : 
Tho'  ye  was  trickie,  slee,  an'  funnie, 

Ye  ne'er  was  donsie ; 
But  hamely,  tawie,  quiet,  an'  cannie, 

An'  unco  sonsie. 

That  day  ye  pranc'd  wi'  muckle  pride, 
When  ye  bure  name  my  bonie  bride : 
An'  sweet  an'  gracefu'  she  did  ride, 

Wi'  maiden  air ! 
Kyle-Stewart  I  could  bragget  wide, 

For  sic  a  pair. 

Tho'  now  ye  dow  but  hoyte  and  hoble, 
An'  wintle  like  a  saumont-coble, 
That  day  ye  was  a  jinker  noble, 

For  heels  an'  win' ! 
An'  ran  them  till  they  a'  did  wauble, 

Far,  far  behin' ! 

When  thou  an'  I  were  young  an'  skiegh, 
An'  stable-meals  at  fairs  were  driegh, 
How  thou  wad  prance,  an'  snore,  an'  skriegh, 

An'  tak  the  road ! 
Town's-bodies  ran,  an'  stood  abiegh, 

An'  ca't  thee  mad. 

When  thou  was  corn't,  an'  I  was  mellow, 
We  took  the  road  ay  like  a  swallow : 
At  'brooses'  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow, 

For  pith  an'  speed; 
But  ev'ry  tail  thou  pay't  them  hollow, 

Whare'er  thou  gaed. 

The  sma',  droop-rumpl't,  hunter  cattle 
Might  aibliiis  waur't  thee  for  a  brattle ; 
But  sax  Scotch  mile,  thou  try't  their  mettle, 

An'  gar't  them  whaizle : 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle 

0'  saugh  or  hazle. 
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Thou  was  a  noble  '  fittie-lan',' 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn ! 
Aft  thee  an'  I,  in  aught  hours'  gaun, 

On  guid  March-weather, 
Hae  turn'd  sax  rood  beside  our  han', 

For  days  thegither. 

Thou  never  braing't,  an  fetch't,  an'  flisket ; 
But  thy  auld  tail  thou  wad  hae  whisket, 
An'  spread  abreed  thy  weel-fill'd  brisket, 

Wi'  pith  an'  power; 
Till  sprittie  knowes  wad  rair't  an'  risket, 

An'  slypet  owre. 

When  frosts  lay  lang,  an'  snaws  were  deep, 
An'  threaten'd  labor  back  to  keep, 
I  gied  thy  cog  a  wee  bit  heap 

Aboon  the  timmer ; 
I  ken'd  my  Maggie  wad  na  sleep 

For  that,  or  Simmer. 

In  cart  or  car  thou  never  reestet ; 
The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  fac't  it ; 
Thou  never  lap,  an'  sten't,  an'  breastet, 

Then  stood  to  blaw ; 
But  just  thy  step  a  wee  thing  hastet, 

Thou  snoov't  awa. 

My  pleugh  is  now  thy  bairn-time  a' ; 
Four  gallant  brutes  as  e'er  did  draw ; 
Forbye  sax  mae  I've  sell't  awa, 

That  thou  hast  nurst : 
They  drew  me  thretteen  pund  an'  twa, 

The  vera  warst. 

Mony  a  sair  daurg  we  twa  hae  wrought, 
An'  wi'  the  weary  warl'  fought ! 
An'  moriy  an  anxious  day,  I  thought 

We  wad  be  beat ! 
Yet  here  to  crazy  age  we're  brought, 

Wi'  something  yet. 

An'  think  na',  my  auld  trusty  Servan', 
That  now  perhaps  thou's  less  deservin, 


An'  thy  auld  days  may  end  in  starvin ; 

For  my  last  fow, 
A  heapet  stimpart,  I'll  reserve  ane 

Laid  by  for  you. 

We've  worn  to  crazy  years  thegither; 
We'll  toyte  about  wi'  ane  anither ; 
Wi'  teiitie  care  I'll  flit  thy  tether 

To  some  hain'd  rig, 
Whare  ye  may  nobly  rax  your  leather, 

Wi'  sma'  fatigue. 


CirtU?'* 

INSCRIBED  TO  R.  A[IKEN],  ESQ. 


Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  Poor. 


OKAY. 


I. 

MY  lov'd,  my  honor' d,  much  respected  friend ! 

No  mercenary  Bard  his  homage  pays ; 
With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  selfish  end, 

My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise : 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays, 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequester' d  scene ; 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways, 

What  A[iken]  in  a  cottage  would  have  been ; 
Ah!  tho'  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there,  I 


ween 


II. 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh ; 

The  short'ning  winter-day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh ; 

The  black' niiig  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose  : 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour  goes, 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end; 
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Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 
Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hame- 
ward  bend. 

III. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlan,  stacher  through 

To  meet  their  'Dad,'  wi'  flichterin  noise  and  glee. 
His  wee  bit-ingle  blinkan  bonilie, 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant,  prattling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a'  his  weary  kiaugh  and  care  beguile, 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toil. 

IV. 

Belyve,  the  elder  bairns  come  drappin  in, 

At  service  out  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman-grown, 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps  to  shew  a  braw  new  gown, 

Or  deposite  her  sair-won  penny-fee, 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

V. 

With  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 

And  each  for  other's  welfare  kindly  spiers : 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing' d,  unnotic'd  fleet ; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears. 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view ; 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  and  her  sheers, 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new; 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

VI. 

Their  master's  and  their  mistress's  command, 
The  youngkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey ; 

And  mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 
And  ne'er,  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play ; 


"  And  0 !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway ! 

And  mind  your  duty,  duely,  morn  and  night  I 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray, 

Implore  his  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord 
aright." 


VII. 

But  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door : 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  came  o'er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek ; 
With  heart-struck,  anxious  care,  enquires  his  name, 

While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak ; 
Weel-pleas'd,  the  mother  hears  it's  nae  wild  worth- 
less rake. 


VIII. 

With  kindly  welcome,  Jenny  brings  him  ben ; 

A  strappan  youth,  he  takes  the  mother's  eye ; 
Blythe,  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill  ta'en; 

The  father  cracks  o'  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye. 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy, 

But  blate  an'  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave ; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  maks  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  and  sae  grave; 
Weel-pleas'd  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like  the 
lave. 


V         IX. 

0  happy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  found : 

0  heart-felt  raptures !  bliss  beyond  compare ! 
I've  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round, 

And  sage  Experience  bids  me  this  declare — 
"  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale ; 
'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 

In  other's  arms,  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  ev'n- 
ing  gale." 
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X. 

Is  there  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart — 

A  wretch !  a  villain !  lost  to  love  and  truth — 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
Curse  on  his  perjur'd  arts,  dissembling  smooth  I 

Are  honor,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exil'd? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth, 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  1 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction 
wild? 

XL 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board, 

The  healsome  'parritch,'  chief  of  Scotia's  food : 
The  soupe,  their  only  *  Hawkie '  does  afford ; 

That  'yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood. 
The  dame  brings  forth  in  complimental  mood, 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck,  fell ; 
And  aft  he's  prest,  and  aft  he  ca's  it  guid : 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell 
How  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  bell. 

XII. 

The  chearfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  with  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha'-bible,  ance  his  father's  pride : 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare  : 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  "Let  us  worship  God!"  he  says  with  solemn  air. 

XIII. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim : 
Perhaps  '  Dundee's '  wild-warbling  measures  rise, 

Or  plaintive  'Martyrs,'  worthy  of  the  name; 
Or  noble  '  Elgin '  beets  the  heaven-ward  flame, 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
Compar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 

The  tickl'd  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 


XIV. 

The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny ; 
Or  how  the  royal  Bard  did  groaning  lye, 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heavn's  avenging  ire ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry ; 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire ; 
Or  other  Holy  Seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

XV. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  Volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  Earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head : 
How  his  first  followers  and  servants  sped ; 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land : 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand, 
And  heard   great   Bab'lon's  doom  pronounced  by 
Heaven's  command. 

XVI. 

Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King 

The  Saint,  the  Father,  and  the  Husband  prays : 
Hope  "  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days : 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear ; 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 

In  such  society  yet  still  more  dear; 
While  circling  Time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 

XVII. 

Compar'd  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art ; 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  ev'ry  grace,  except  the  heart ! 
The  Power,  incens'd,  the  pageant  will  desert — 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole ; 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 

May  hear,  well-pleas' d,  the  language  of  the  soul ; 
And  in  His  Book  of  Life  the  inmates  poor  enroll. 
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XVIII. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request, 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide; 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

XIX. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs, 

That  makes  her  lov'd  at  home,  rever'd  abroad : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God:" 
And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road, 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind : 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  load, 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind, 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refin'd ! 

XX. 

0  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  native  soil  I 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  heaven  is  sent  I 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content! 
And  0!  may  heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile ! 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-lov'd  Isle. 

XXL 

0  Thou !  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide, 

That  stream'd  thro'  great, unhappy  Wallace'  heart; 
Who  dar'd  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part : 
(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  thou  art, 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward !) 
0  never,  never  Scotia's  realm  desert; 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot-bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard! 


ON  TURNING  HER  UP  IN  HER  NEST,  WITH  THE  PLOUGH, 
NOVEMBER,  1785. 


WEE,  sleeket,  cowran,  tim'rous  beastie, 
0,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie ! 
Thou  need  iia  start  aiva  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickerin  brattle ! 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murd'rin  pattle  I 

I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union, 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion, 

Which  makes  thee  startle, 
At  me,  thy  poor,  earth-born  companion, 

An'  fellow-mortal ! 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 
What  then  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live ! 
A  daimen-ieker  in  a  thrave 

'S  a  sma'  request; 
I'll  get  a  blessin  wi'  the  lave, 

An'  never  miss't ! 

Thy  wee  bit-housie,  too,  in  ruin ! 
It's  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin ! 
An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

0'  foggage  green! 
An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin, 

Baith  snell  an'  keen ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  wast, 
An'  weary  winter  comin  fast, 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell — 
Till  crash !  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit-heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble ! 
Now  thou's  turn'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble, 

An'  cranreuch  cauld ! 
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But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy-lane, 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain : 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley, 

An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain, 
For  promis'd  joy ! 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compar'd  wi'  me  I 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee : 
But,  och  1  I  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospects  drear  I 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear ! 


flight. 


Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pityless  storm ! 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


WHEN  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  doure, 
Sharp  shivers  thro'  the  leafless  bow'r; 
When  Phoebus  gies  a  short-liv'd  glow'r, 

Far  south  the  lift, 
Dim-dark'ning  thro'  the  flaky  show'r, 

Or  whirling  drift : 

Ae  night  the  storm  the  steeples  rocked ; 
Poor  Labour  sweet  in  sleep  was  locked ; 
While  burns,  wi'  snawy  wreeths  up-choked, 

Wild-eddying  swirl ; 
Or,  thro'  the  mining  outlet  booked, 

Down  headlong  hurl : 

List'ning  the  doors  an'  winnocks  rattle, 
I  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle, 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 
0'  winter  war, 

And  thro'  the  drift,  deep-lairing,  sprattle 
Beneath  a  scar. 


Ilk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing ! 
That,  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring, 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What  comes  o'  thee? 
Whare  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  chittering  wing, 

An'  close  thy  e'e? 

Ev'n  you  on  murd'ring  errands  toil'd, 
Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exil'd, 
The  blood-stain'd  roost,  and  sheep-cote  spoil'd 

My  heart  forgets, 
While  pityless  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  your  beats  I 

Now  Phoebe,  in  her  midnight  reign, 
Dark-muffl'd,  view'd  the  dreary  plain ; 
Still  crowding  thoughts,  a  pensive  train, 

Rose  in  my  soul, 
When  on  my  ear  this  plaintive  strain, 

Slow-solemn,  stole — 

"  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gust ! 
And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  frost ! 
Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows  ! 
Not  all  your  rage,  as  now,  united  shows 

More  hard  unkindness  unrelenting, 

Vengeful  malice,  unrepenting, 
Than  heaven-illumin'd  Man   on  brother  Man 
bestows ! 

"  See  stern  Oppression's  iron  grip, 
Or  mad  Ambition's  gory  hand, 

Sending,  like  blood-hounds  from  the  slip, 
Woe,  want,  and  murder  o'er  a  land ! 

Ev'n  in  the  peaceful  rural  vale, 

Truth,  weeping,  tells  the  mournful  tale, 
How  pamper'd  Luxury,  Flatt'ry  by  her  side, 

The  parasite  empoisoning  her  ear, 

With  all  the  servile  wretches  in  the  rear, 
Looks  o'er  proud  Property,  extended  wide ; 

And  eyes  the  simple,  rustic  hind, 

Whose  toil  upholds  the  glitt'ring  show — 

A  creature  of  another  kind, 

Some  coarser  substance,  unrefm'd, 
Plac'd  for  her  lordly  use  thus  far,  thus  vile,  below! 
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"  Where,  where  is  Love's  fond,  tender  throe 
With  lordly  Honor's  lofty  brow — 

The  pow'rs  you  proudly  own  ? 
Is  there,  beneath  Love's  noble  name, 
Can  harbour,  dark,  the  selfish  aim, 

To  bless  himself  alone  ? 
Mark  maiden-innocence  a  prey 

To  love-pretending  snares : 
This  boasted  Honor  turns  away, 
Shunning  soft  Pity's  rising  sway, 
Regardless  of  the  tears  and  unavailing  pray'rs ! 
Perhaps  this  hour,  in  mis'ry's  squalid  nest, 
She  strains  your  infant  to  her  joyless  breast, 
And  with  a  mother's  fears  shrinks  at  the  rocking 
blast ! 

"  Oh  ye !  who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down, 

Feel  not  a  want  but  what  yourselves  create, 
Think,  for  a  moment,  on  his  wretched  fate, 

Whom  friends  and  fortune  quite  disown ! 
Ill-satisfy'd  keen  Nature's  clam'rous  call, 

Stretch'd  on  his  straw  he  lays  himself  to  sleep; 

While  thro'  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky  wall, 
Chill,  o'er  his  slumbers,  piles  the  driffcy  heap ! 
Think  on  the  dungeon's  grim  confine, 
Where  Guilt  and  poor  Misfortune  pine ! 
Guilt,  erring  man,  relenting  view ! 
But  shall  thy  legal  rage  pursue 
The  wretch,  already  crushed  low 
By  cruel  Fortune's  undeserved  blow? 

Affliction's  sons  are  brothers  in  distress ; 

A  brother  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bliss ! " 

I  heard  nae  mair,  for  Chanticleer 

Shook  aff  the  pouthery  snaw, 
And  hail'd  the  morning  with  a  cheer, 

A  cottage-rousing  craw. 

But  deep  this  truth  impress'd  my  mind — 

Thro'  all  His  works  abroad, 
The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The  most  resembles  God ! 


(Epistle  io 


A  BROTHER  POET. 


I. 

WHILE  winds  frae  aff  Ben-Lomond  blaw, 
And  bar  the  doors  wi'  driving  snaw, 

And  hing  us  owre  the  ingle, 
I  set  me  down  to  pass  the  time, 
And  spin  a  verse  or  twa  o'  rhyme, 

In  hamely  westlin  jingle. 
While  frosty  winds  blaw  in  the  drift, 

Ben  to  the  chimla  lug, 
I  grudge  a  wee  the  great-folk's  gift, 
That  live  sae  bien  an'  snug : 
I  tent  less,  and  want  less 
Their  roomy  fire-side ; 
But  hanker,  and  canker, 
To  see  their  cursed  pride. 

II. 

It's  hardly  in  a  body's  pow'r, 

To  keep,  at  times,  frae  being  sour, 

To  see  how  things  are  shar'd ; 
How  best  o'  chiels  are  whyles  in  want, 
While  coofs  on  countless  thousands  rant, 

And  ken  na  how  to  wair't : 
But  Davie,  lad,  ne'er  fash  your  head, 

Tho'  we  hae  little  gear; 
We're  fit  to  win  our  daily  bread, 
As  lang's  we're  hale  and  fier : 
"  Mair  spier  na,  nor  fear  na," 
Auld-age  ne'er  mind  a  feg ; 
The  last  o't,  the  warst  o't, 
Is  only  but  to  beg. 

III. 

To  lye  in  kilns  and  barns  at  e'en, 
WThen  banes  are  craz'd  and  bluid  is  thin, 

Is  doubtless  great  distress  I 
Yet  then  content  could  make  us  blest ; 
Ev'n  then,  sometimes,  we'd  snatch  a  taste 

Of  truest  happiness. 
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The  honest  heart  that's  free  frae  a' 

Intended  fraud  or  guile, 
However  Fortune  kick  the  ba', 
Has  ay  some  cause  to  smile : 
An'  mind  still,  you'll  find  still 

A  comfort  this  na  sma' ; 
Nae  mair  then  we'll  care  then, 
Nae  farther  we  can  fa'. 

IV. 

What  tho',  like  Commoners  of  air, 
We  wander  out  we  know  not  where, 

But  either  house  or  hal'  ? 
Yet  Nature's  charms,  the  hills  and  woods, 
The  sweeping  vales,  and  foaming  floods, 

Are  free  alike  to  all. 
In  days  when  daisies  deck  the  ground, 

And  blackbirds  whistle  clear, 
With  honest  joy  our  hearts  will  bound, 
To  see  the  coming  year : 

On  braes  when  we  please  then, 

We'll  sit  and  sowth  a  tune ; 
Syne  rhyme  till't,  we'll  time  till't, 
And  sing't  when  we  hae  done. 

V. 

It's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank ; 

It's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon'on  Bank, 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest : 
It's  no  in  makin  muckle,  mair ; 
It's  no  in  books,  it's  no  in  lear, 

To  make  us  truly  blest : 
If  Happiness  hae  not  her  seat 

And  centre  in  the  breast, 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 
But  never  can  be  blest : 

Nae  treasures  nor  pleasures 

Could  make  us  happy  lang ; 
The  heart  ay's  the  part  ay 

That  makes  us  right  or  wrang. 

VI. 

Think  ye,  that  sic  as  you  and  I, 
Wha  drudge  and  drive  thro'  wet  and  dry, 
Wi'  never-ceasing  toil ; 


Think  ye,  are  we  less  blest  than  they, 
Wha  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way, 

As  hardly  worth  their  while  ? 
Alas !  how  aft,  in  haughty  mood, 
God's  creatures  they  oppress  1 
Or  else,  neglecting  a'  that's  guid, 
They  riot  in  excess ! 

Baith  careless  and  fearless 
Of  either  heaven  or  he][ ; 
Esteeming,  and  deeming 
It's  a'  an  idle  tale  I 


VII. 

Then  let  us  chearfu'  acquiesce, 
Nor  make  our  scanty  pleasures  less, 

By  pining  at  our  state : 
And,  ev'n  should  misfortunes  come, 
I,  here  wha  sit,  hae  met  wi'  some, 

An's  thankfu'  for  them  yet. 
They  gie  the  wit  of  Age  to  Youth ; 

They  let  us  ken  oursel ; 
They  make  us  see  the  naked  truth, 
The  real  guid  and  ill. 
Tho'  losses  and  crosses 

Be  lessons  right  severe, 
There's  wit  there,  ye'll  get  there, 
Ye'll  find  nae  other  where. 


VIII. 

But  tent  me,  Davie,  Ace  o'  Hearts ! 

(To  say  aught  less  wad  wrang  the  cartes, 

And  flatt'ry  I  detest) 
This  life  has  joys  for  you  and  I ; 
And  joys  that  riches  ne'er  could  buy, 

And  joys  the  very  best. 
There's  a'  the  pleasures  o'  the  heart, 

The  lover  an'  the  frien'; 
Ye  hae  your  Meg,  your  dearest  part, 
And  I  my  darling  Jean ! 
It  warms  me,  it  charms  me, 

To  mention  but  her  name : 
It  heats  me,  it  beets  me, 
And  sets  me  a'  on  flame ! 
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0  all  ye  Pow'rs  who  rule  above ! 
0  Thou  whose  very  self  art  love ! 

Thou  know'st  my  words  sincere  1 
The  life-blood  streaming  thro'  my  heart, 
Or  my  more  dear  Immortal  part,  . 

Is  not  more  fondly  dear ! 
When  heart-corroding  care  and  grief 

Deprive  my  soul  of  rest, 
Her  dear  idea  brings  relief, 
And  solace  to  my  breast. 
Thou  Being,  All-seeing, 

0  hear  my  fervent  pray'r ! 
Still  take  her,  and  make  her 
Thy  most  peculiar  care ! 


X. 

AJ1  hail !  ye  tender  feelings  dear ! 
The  smile  of  love,  the  friendly  tear, 

The  sympathetic  glow  I 
Long  since,  this  world's  thorny  ways 
Had  number'd  out  my  weary  days, 

Had  it  not  been  for  you ! 
Fate  still  has  blest  me  with  a  friend, 

In  ev'ry  care  and  ill ; 
And  oft  a  more  endearing  band, 
A  tie  more  tender  still. 
It  lightens,  it  brightens 
The  tenebrific  scene, 
To  meet  with,  and  greet  with 
My  Davie,  or  my  Jean ! 

XL 

0,  how  that  Name  inspires  my  style  I 
The  words  come  skelpan,  rank  and  file, 

Amaist  before  I  ken ! 
The  ready  measure  rins  as  fine, 
As  Phoebus  and  the  famous  Nine 

Were  glowran  owre  my  pen. 
My  spaviet  Pegasus  will  limp, 

Till  ance  he's  fairly  het ; 
And  then  he'll  hilch,  and  stilt,  and  jimp, 
And  rin  an  unco  fit : 


But  least  then  the  beast  then 
Should  rue  this  hasty  ride, 

I'll  light  now,  and  dight  now 
His  sweaty,  wizen'd  hide. 


OCCASIONED  BY  THE  UNFORTUNATE  ISSUE  OP  A 
FRIEND'S  AMOUR. 


Alas !  how  oft  does  Goodness  wound  itself ! 
And  sweet  Affection  prove  the  spring  of  Woe ! 


HOME 


I. 

0  THOU  pale  Orb,  that  silent  shines, 
While  care-untroubled  mortals  sleep ! 

Thou  seest  a  wretch,  who  inly  pines, 
And  wanders  here  to  wail  and  weep  ! 

With  Woe  I  nightly  vigils  keep, 

Beneath  thy  wan,  un warming  beam ; 

And  mourn,  in  lamentation  deep, 
How  life  and  love  are  all  a  dream ! 

II. 

1  joyless  view  thy  rays  adorn 

The  faintly-marked,  distant  hill : 
I  joyless  view  thy  trembling  horn, 

Reflected  in  the  gurgling  rill. 
My  fondly-fluttering  heart,  be  still  I 

Thou  busy  pow'r,  Remembrance,  cease ! 
Ah !  must  the  agonizing  thrill 

For  ever  bar  returning  peace  ! 

III. 

No  idly-feign'd,  poetic  pains 

My  sad,  love-lorn  lamentings  claim : 

No  shepherd's  pipe — Arcadian  strains ; 
No  fabled  tortures,  quaint  and  tame. 
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The  plighted  faith ;  the  mutual  flame ; 

The  oft-attested  Pow'rs  above ; 
The  promis'd  father's  tender  name ; 

These  were  the  pledges  of  my  love ! 

IV. 

Encircled  in  her  clasping  arms, 

How  have  the  raptur'd  moments  flown ! 
How  have  I  wish'd  for  fortune's  charms, 

For  her  dear  sake,  and  her's  alone  I 
And,  must  I  think  it !  is  she  gone, 

My  secret  heart's  exulting  boast  ? 
And  does  she  heedless  hear  my  groan  ? 

And  is  she  ever,  ever  lost  ? 

V. 

Oh  I  can  she  bear  so  base  a  heart, 

So  lost  to  Honor,  lost  to  Truth, 
As  from  the  fondest  lover  part, 

The  plighted  husband  of  her  youth  ? 
Alas  I  Life's  path  may  be  unsmooth ! 

Her  way  may  lie  thro'  rough  distress ! 
Then,  who  her  pangs  and  pains  will  soothe, 

Her  sorrows  share  and  make  them  less  ? 

VI. 

Ye  winged  Hours  that  o'er  us  past, 

Enraptur'd  more,  the  more  enjoy' d, 
Your  dear  remembrance  in  my  breast 

My  fondly-treasur'd  thoughts  employ'd : 
That  breast,  how  dreary  now,  and  void, 

For  her,  too  scanty  once  of  room ! 
Ev'n  ev'ry  ray  of  hope  destroy'd; 

And  not  a  wish,  to  gild  the  gloom ! 

VII. 

The  morn,  that  warns  th'  approaching  day, 

Awakes  me  up  to  toil  and  woe : 
I  see  the  hours  in  long  array, 

That  I  must  suffer,  lingering  slow. 
Full  many  a  pang,  and  many  a  throe, 

Keen  Recollection's  direful  train, 
Must  wring  my  soul,  ere  Phoebus,  low, 

Shall  kiss  the  distant,  western  main. 


VIII. 

And  when  my  nightly  couch  I  try, 

S  ore-harass' d  out  with  care  and  grief, 
My  toil-beat  nerves,  and  tear-worn  eye, 

Keep  watchings  with  the  nightly  thief: 
Or  if  I  slumber,  Fancy,  chief, 

Reigns,  haggard-wild,  in  sore  affright : 
Ev'n  day,  all-bitter,  brings  relief 

From  such  a  horror-breathing  night. 

IX. 

0  thou  bright  Queen,  who,  o'er  th'  expanse, 

Now  highest  reign'st,  with  boundless  sway ! 
Oft  has  thy  silent-marking  glance 

Observ'd  us,  fondly- wand'ring,  stray  I 
The  time,  unheeded,  sped  away, 

While  love's  luxurious  pulse  beat  high, 
Beneath  thy  silver-gleaming  ray, 

To  mark  the  mutual-kindling  eye. 

X. 

Oh !  scenes  in  strong  remembrance  set  1 

Scenes,  never,  never  to  return  I 
Scenes,  if  in  stupor  I  forget, 

Again  I  feel,  again  I  burn ! 
From  ev'ry  joy  and  pleasure  torn, 

Life's  weary  vale  I'll  wander  thro' ; 
And  hopeless,  comfortless,  I'll  mourn 

A  faithless  woman's  broken  vow! 


AN    ODE. 


I. 

OPPRESS'D  with  grief,  oppress'd  with  care, 
A  burden  more  than  I  can  bear, 

I  set  me  down  and  sigh : 
0  Life !  thou  art  a  galling  load, 
Along  a  rough,  a  weary  road, 

To  wretches  such  as  1 1 
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Dim-backward  as  I  cast  my  View, 
What  sick'ning  scenes  appear ! 
What  sorrows  yet  may  pierce  me  thro', 
Too  justly  I  may  fear ! 
Still  caring,  despairing, 

Must  be  my  bitter  doom ; 
My  woes  here  shall  close  ne'er, 
But  with  the  closing  tomb  I 

II. 

Happy !  ye  sons  of  busy-life, 
Who,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife, 

No  other  view  regard ! 
Ev'n  when  the  wished  end's  deny'd, 
Yet  while  the  busy  means  are  ply'd, 

They  bring  their  own  reward : 
Whilst  I,  a  hope-abandon'd  wight, 

Unfitted  with  an  aim, 
Meet  ev'ry  sad  returning  night, 
And  joyless  morn  the  same ! 
You,  bustling  and  justling, 

Forget  each  grief  and  pain ; 
I,  listless,  yet  restless, 
Find  ev'ry  prospect  vain. 

III. 

How  blest  the  Solitary's  lot, 
Who,  all-forgetting,  all-forgot, 

Within  his  humble  cell — 
The  cavern  wild  with  tangling  roots — 
Sits  o'er  his  newly-gather'd  fruits, 

Beside  his  crystal  well ! 
Or  haply,  to  his  ev'ning  thought, 

By  unfrequented  stream, 
The  ways  of  men  are  distant  brought, 
A  faint-collected  dream : 
While  praising,  and  raising 

His  thoughts  to  heav'n  on  high, 
As  wand'ring,  meand'ring, 
He  views  the  solemn  sky. 

IV. 

Than  I,  no  lonely  Hermit  plac'd 
Where  never  human  footstep  trac'd, 
Less  fit  to  play  the  part ; 


The  lucky  moment  to  improve, 
And  just  to  stop,  and  just  to  move, 

With  self-respecting  art : 
But  ah !  those  pleasures,  loves  and  joys, 

Which  I  too  keenly  taste, 
The  Solitary  can  despise ; 
Can  want,  and  yet  be  blest ! 
He  needs  not,  he  heeds  not, 

Or  human  love  or  hate ; 
Whilst  I  here  must  cry  here 
At  perfidy  ingrate  I 

V. 

Oh!  enviable,  early  days, 

When  dancing  thoughtless  Pleasure's  maze, 

To  care,  to  guilt  unknown ! 
How  ill  exchang'd  for  riper  times, 
To  feel  the  follies,  or  the  crimes, 

Of  others,  or  my  own ! 
Ye  tiny  elves  that  guiltless  sport, 

Like  linnets  in  the  bush, 
Ye  little  know  the  ills  ye  court, 
When  manhood  is  your  wish  I 
The  losses,  the  crosses, 

That  active  man  engage ; 
The  fears  all,  the  tears  all, 
Of  dim  declining  Age  1 


Jftabt  io 


A     DIEGE. 


I. 

WHEN  chill  November's  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare, 
One  ev'ning,  as  I  wand'red  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Aire, 
I  spy'd  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weary,  worn  with  care ; 
His  face  was  furrow'd  o'er  with  years, 

And  hoary  was  his  hair. 
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II. 

"Young  stranger,  whither  wand'rest  thou?" 

Began  the  rev'rend  Sage ; 
"  Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain, 

Or  youthful  pleasure's  rage  ? 
Or  haply,  prest  with  cares  and  woes, 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  mourn 

The  miseries  of  Man. 

III. 

"  The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moors, 

Out-spreading  far  and  wide, 
Where  hundreds  labour  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride ; 
I've  seen  yon  weary  winter-sun 

Twice  forty  times  return ; 
And  ev'ry  time  has  added  proofs, 

That  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 

IV. 

"  0  Man !  while  in  thy  early  years, 

How  prodigal  of  time ! 
Mis-spending  all  thy  precious  hours, 

Thy  glorious,  youthful  prime  ! 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway ; . 

Licentious  passions  burn ; 
Which  tenfold  force  gives  Nature's  law, 

That  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 

V. 

"Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime, 

Or  manhood's  active  might ; 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind, 

Supported  is  his  right : 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life, 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn ; 
Then  Age  and  Want,  oh  I  ill  match'd  pair ! 

Show  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 

VI. 

"  A  few  seem  favourites  of  Fate, 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest ; 
Yet,  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likeAvise  truly  blest : 


But  oh !  what  crowds  in  ev'ry  land, 

All  wretched  and  forlorn, 
Thro'  weary  life  this  lesson  learn, 

That  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 

VII. 

"  Many  and  sharp  the  num'rous  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame  I 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves, 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame  I 
And  Man,  whose  heav'n-erected  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn — 
Man's  inhumanity  to  Man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn! 

VIII. 

"  See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabour'd  wight, 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile, 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil ; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn, 
Unmindful,  tho'  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  mourn. 

IX. 

"If  I'm  design'd  yon  lordling's  slave, 

By  Nature's  law  design'd, 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty,  or  scorn? 
Or  why  has  Man  the  will  and  pow'r 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn1? 

X. 

"  Yet,  let  not  this  too  much,  my  Son, 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breast : 
This  partial  view  of  human-kind 

Is  surely  not  the  last ! 
The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man 

Had  never,  sure,  been  born, 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  mourn ! 
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XL 

"  0  Death !  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend, 

The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest ! 
The  great,  the  wealthy  fear  thy  blow, 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn ; 
But,  oh  I  a  blest  relief  for  those 

That  weary-laden  mourn ! " 


Winter: 


A  DIKGE. 


I. 

THE  wintry  West  extends  his  blast, 

And  hail  and  rain  does  blaw ; 
Or,  the  stormy  North  sends  driving  forth 

The  blinding  sleet  and  snaw : 
While,  tumbling  brown,  the  burn  comes  down, 

And  roars  frae  bank  to  brae ; 
And  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest, 

And  pass  the  heartless  day. 

II. 

"  The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'ercast," 

The  joyless  winter-day, 
Let  others  fear,  to  me  more  dear 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May : 
The  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul, 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join  ; 
The  leafless  trees  my  fancy  please, 

Their  fate  resembles  mine  I 

III. 

Thou  Pow'r  Supreme,  whose  mighty  scheme 

These  woes  of  mine  fulfill ; 
Here,  firm,  I  rest :  they  must  be  best, 

Because  they  are  Thy  will  I 


Then  all  I  want  (Oh,  do  thou  grant 
This  one  request  of  mine!) 

Since  to  enjoy  Thou  dost  deny, 
Assist  me  to  resign ! 


IN   THE   PROSPECT   OF  DEATH. 


I. 

0  THOU  unknown,  Almighty  Cause 

Of  all  my  hope  and  fear! 
In  whose  dread  presence,  ere  an  hour, 

Perhaps  I  must  appear  I 

II. 

If  I  have  wander'd  in  those  paths 

Of  life  I  ought  to  shun ; 
As  something,  loudly,  in  my  breast, 

Remonstrates  I  have  done : 

III. 

Thou  know'st  that  Thou  hast  formed  me 
With  passions  wild  and  strong; 

And  list'ning  to  their  witching  voice 
Has  often  led  me  wrong. 

IV. 

Where  human  weakness  has  come  short, 

Or  frailty  stept  aside, 
Do  Thou,  All-Good  I  for  such  Thou  art, 

In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 

V. 

Where  with  intention  I  have  err'd, 

No  other  plea  I  have 
But  Thou  art  good ;  and  Goodness  still 

Delighteth  to  forgive. 
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ON  THE   SAME   OCCASION. 


WHY  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  ? 

Have  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms  ? 
Some  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  between; 

Some  gleams  of  sunshine  mid  renewing  storms. 
Is  it  departing  pangs  my  soul  alarms? 

Or  Death's  unlovely,  dreary,  dark  abode  ? 
For  guilt,  for  guilt,  my  terrors  are  in  arms ; 

I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  God, 
And  justly  smart  beneath  his  sin-avenging  rod. 

Fain  would  I  say  "Forgive  my  foul  offence  1" 

Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey : 
But,  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense, 

Again  I  might  desert  fair  Virtue's  way ; 
Again  in  Folly's  path  might  go  astray ; 

Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man : 
Then  how  should  I  for  Heavenly  Mercy  pray, 

Who  act  so  counter  Heavenly  Mercy's  plan? 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  mourn'd,  yet  to  temptation  ran? 

0  Thou,  Great  Governor  of  all  below  I 

If  I  may  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  Thee, 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow, 

Or  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea : 
With  that  controlling  pow'r  assist  ev'n  me, 

Those  headlong,  furious  passions  to  confine ; 
For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  powers  be, 

To  rule  their  torrent  in  th'  allowed  line ; 
0,  aid  me  with  Thy  help,  Omnipotence  Divine ! 


A  PRAYER. 


LYING  AT  A  REVEREND  FRIEND'S  HOUSE  ONE  NIGHT,  THE 
AUTHOR  LEFT  THE  FOLLOWING  VERSES  IN  THE  ROOM 
WHERE  HE  SLEPT  : — 

I. 

0  THOU  dread  Pow'r,  who  reign'st  above, 

I  know  Thou  wilt  me  hear; 
When  for  this  scene  of  peace  and  love, 

I  make  my  pray'r  sincere. 

II. 

The  hoary  Sire — the  mortal  stroke, 

Long,  long  be  pleas'd  to  spare ; 
To  bless  his  little  filial  flock, 

And  show  what  good  men  are. 

III. 

She,  who  her  lovely  offspring  eyes 

With  tender  hopes  and  fears — 
0  bless  her  with  a  mother's  joys, 

But  spare  a  mother's  tears  ! 

IV. 

Their  hope,  their  stay,  their  darling  youth, 

In  manhood's  dawning  blush — 
Bless  him,  Thou  God  of  love  and  truth, 

Up  to  a  parent's  wish. 

V. 

The  beauteous,  seraph  Sister-band — • 

With  earnest  tears  I  pray ; 
Thou  know'st  the  snares  on  ev'ry  hand, 

Guide  Thou  their  steps  alway. 

VI. 

When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast, 

O'er  Life's  rough  ocean  driven ; 
May  they  rejoice,  no  wand'rer  lost, 

A  Family  in  Heaven  I 
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THE  man,  in  life  where-ever  plac'd, 

Hath  happiness  in  store, 
Who  walks  not  in  the  wicked's  way, 

Nor  learns  their  guilty  lore  I 

Nor  from  the  seat  of  scornful  Pride 
Casts  forth  his  eyes  abroad ; 

But  with  humility  and  awe 
Still  walks  before  his  God. 

That  man  shall  flourish  like  the  trees 
Which  by  the  streamlets  grow ; 

The  fruitful  top  is  spread  on  high, 
And  firm  the  root  below. 

But  he  whose  blossom  buds  in  guilt 
Shall  to  the  ground  be  cast, 

And,  like  the  rootless  stubble,  tost 
Before  the  sweeping  blast. 

For  why  ?  that  God  the  good  adore 
Hath  giv'n  them  peace  and  rest ; 

But  hath  decreed  that  wicked  men 
Shall  ne'er  be  truly  blest. 


&  irager, 

UNDER  THE  PRESSURE   OF  VIOLENT  ANGUISH. 


0  THOU  great  Being !  what  Thou  art, 

Surpasses  me  to  know ; 
Yet  sure  I  am,  that  known  to  Thee 

Are  all  Thy  works  below. 

Thy  creature  here  before  Thee  stands, 

All  wretched  and  distrest ; 
Yet  sure  those  ills  that  wring  my  soul 

Obey  Thy  high  behest. 


Sure  Thou,  Almighty,  canst  not  act 

From  cruelty  or  wrath  I 
0,  free  my  weary  eyes  from  tears, 

Or  close  them  fast  in  death ! 

But  if  I  must  afflicted  be, 

To  suit  some  wise  design ; 
Then,  man  my  soul  with  firm  resolves 

To  bear  and  not  repine  I 


TIIE 


x 


oi  the  |totieth 


0  THOU,  the  first,  the  greatest  friend 

Of  all  the  human  race ! 
Whose  strong  right  hand  has  ever  been 

Their  stay  and  dwelling-place  1 

Before  the  mountains  heav'd  their  heads 

Beneath  Thy  forming  hand, 
Before  this  ponderous  globe  itself 

Arose  at  Thy  command : 

That  Pow'r  which  rais'd  and  still  upholds 

This  universal  frame, 
From  countless,  unbeginning  time 

Was  ever  still  the  same. 

Those  mighty  periods  of  years, 

Which  seem  to  us  so  vast, 
Appear  no  more  before  Thy  sight 

Than  yesterday  that's  past. 

Thou  giv'st  the  word ;  Thy  creature,  Man, 

Is  to  existence  brought : 
Again  Thou  say'st,  "  Ye  sons  of  men, 

Return  ye  into  nought ! " 
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Thou  layest  them,  with  all  their  cares, 

In  everlasting  sleep ; 
As  with  a  flood,  Thou  tak'st  them  off 

With  overwhelming  sweep. 

They  flourish  like  the  morning  flow'r, 

In  beauty's  pride  array'd ; 
But  long  ere  night  cut  down  it  lies, 

All  wither'd  and  decay'd. 


a  Jttountaitt 
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WEE,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r, 

Thou  bonie  gem. 

Alas !  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonie  lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi's  spreckl'd  breast ! 
When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  East. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  North 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  chearfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  Parent-earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flow'rs  our  gardens  yield, 
High  shelt'ring  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield ; 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

0'  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field, 

Unseen,  alane. 


There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

Arid  low  thou  lies  1 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  Maid, 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  Love's  simplicity  betrayed, 

And  guileless  trust ; 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  Bard, 
On  Life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd ! 
Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  Lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er ! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  Worth  is  giv'n, 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv'n, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driv'n 

To  Mis'ry's  brink ; 
Till  wrench'd  of  ev'ry  stay  but  Heav'n, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink ! 

Ev'n  thou  who  mourn'st  the  Daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date ; 
Stern  Rum's  plough-share  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom ! 
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i. 

ALL  hail,  inexorable  lord ! 

At  whose  destruction-breathing  word, 

The  mightiest  empires  fall ! 
Thy  cruel,  woe-delighted  train, 
The  ministers  of  Grief  and  Pain, 

A  sullen  welcome,  all ! 
With  stern-resolv'd,  despairing  eye, 

I  see  each  aimed  dart ; 
For  one  has  cut  my  dearest  tye, 
And  quivers  in  my  heart. 
Then  low'ring,  and  pouring, 

The  storm  no  more  I  dread ; 
Tho'  thick'ning,  and  black'ning, 
Round  my  devoted  head. 

II. 

And  thou  grim  Pow'r,  by  Life  abhorr'd, 
While  life  a  pleasure  can  afford, 

Oh  I  hear  a  wretch's  pray'r ! 
No  more  I  shrink  appall'd,  afraid; 
I  court,  I  beg  thy  friendly  aid, 
To  close  this  scene  of  care ! 
When  shall  my  soul,  in  silent  peace, 

Resign  life's  joyless  day? 
My  weary  heart  its  throbbings  cease, 
Cold-mould'ring  in  the  clay  ? 
No  fear  more,  no  tear  more, 
To  stain  my  lifeless  face, 
Enclasped,  and  grasped, 
Within  thy  cold  embrace  I 


Mis* 

WITH  BEATTIE'S  POEMS  FOR  A  NEW-YEAR'S  GIFT. 
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AGAIN  the  silent  wheels  of  time 
Their  annual  round  have  driv'n, 

And  you,  tho'  scarce  in  maiden  prime, 
Are  so  much  nearer  Heav'n. 

No  gifts  have  I  from  Indian  coasts 

The  infant  year  to  hail ; 
I  send  you  more  than  India  boasts, 

In  Edwin's  simple  tale. 

Our  sex  with  guile,  and  faithless  love, 
Is  charg'd,  perhaps  too  true ; 

But  may,  dear  Maid,  each  lover  prove 
An  Edwin  still  to  you. 


OEpistU  to  a  J0mt0,  Jrunb. 


May ,  1786. 

I. 

I  LANG  hae  thought,  my  youthfu'  friend, 

A  something  to  have  sent  you, 
Tho'  it  should  serve  nae  ither  end 

Than  just  a  kind  memento : 
But  how  the  subject  theme  may  gang, 

Let  time  and  chance  determine ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang ; 

Perhaps,  turn  out  a  sermon. 

II. 

Ye'll  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad ; 

And,  Andrew  dear,  believe  me, 
Ye'll  find  mankind  an  unco  squad, 

And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye : 
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For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought, 
Ev'n  when  your  end's  attained ; 

And  a'  your  views  may  come  to  nought, 
Where  ev'ry  nerve  is  strained. 

III. 

I'll  no  say,  men  are  villains  a'; 

The  real,  harden'd  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law, 

Are  to  a  few  restricked : 
But,  och  I  mankind  are  unco  weak, 

An'  little  to  be  trusted ; 
If  Self  the  wavering  balance  shake, 

It's  rarely  right  adjusted ! 

IV. 

Yet  they  wha  fa'  in  Fortune's  strife, 

Their  fate  we  should  na  censure, 
For  still  th'  important  end  of  life 

They  equally  may  answer : 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart, 

Tho'  Poortith  hourly  stare  him ; 
A  man  may  tak  a  neebor's  part, 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  him.  . 

V. 

Ay  free,  aff  han',  your  story  tell, 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel 

Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 
Conceal  yoursel  as  weel's  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection; 
But  keek  thro'  ev'ry  other  man, 

Wi'  sharpen'd,  sly  inspection. 

VI. 

The  sacred  lowe  o'  weel-plac'd  love, 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it ; 
But  never  tempt  th'  illicit  rove, 

Tho'  naething  should  divulge  it  : 
I  wave  the  quantum  o'  the  sin ; 

The  hazard  of  concealing ; 
But,  och !  it  hardens  a'  within, 

And  petrifies  the  feeling ! 


VII. 

To  catch  Dame  Fortune's  golden  smile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her ; 
And  gather  gear  by  ev'ry  wile 

That's  justify'd  by  Honor : 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Nor  for  a  train  attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent. 

VIII. 

The  fear  o'  Hell's  a  hangman's  whip, 

To  haud  the  wretch  in  order ; 
But  where  ye  feel  your  Honor  grip, 

Let  that  ay  be  your  border : 
Its  slightest  touches,  instant  pause- — 

Debar  a'  side-pretences ; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws, 

Uncaring  consequences. 

IX. 

The  great  Creator  to  revere, 

Must  sure  become  the  Creature; 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear, 

And  eVn  the  rigid  feature : 
Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profane  to  range, 

Be  complaisance  extended; 
An  atheist-laugh's  a  poor  exchange 

For  Deity  offended ! 

X. 

When  ranting  round  in  Pleasure's  ring, 

Religion  may  be  blinded ; 
Or  if  she  gie  a  random  sting, 

It  may  be  little  minded ; 
But  when  on  Life  we're  tempest-driv'n, 

A  conscience  but  a  canker — 
A  correspondence  fix'd  wi'  Heav'n, 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor ! 

XL 

Adieu,  dear,  amiable  Youth! 

Your  heart  can  ne'er  be  wanting ! 
May  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Truth, 

Erect  your  brow  undaunting ! 
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In  ploughman  phrase,  "  God  send  you  speed," 

Still  daily  to  grow  wiser; 
And  may  ye  better  reck  the  rede, 

Than  ever  did  th'  Adviser  I 


(Dtt  a  Scateh 


GONE    TO    THE    WEST    INDIES. 


A'  YE  wha  live  by  sowps  o'  drink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  by  crambo-clink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  and  never  think, 

Come,  mourn  wi'  me ! 
Our  billie's  gien  us  a'  a  jink, 

An'  owre  the  Sea ! 

Lament  him  a'  ye  rantan  core, 
Wha  dearly  like  a  random-splore; 
Nae  mair  he'll  join  the  merry  roar, 

In  social  key ; 
For  now  he's  taen  anither  shore, 

An'  owre  the  Sea ! 

The  bonie  lasses  weel  may  wiss  him, 
And  in  their  dear  petitions  place  him : 
The  widows,  wives,  an'  a'  may  bless  him 

Wi'  tearfu'  e'e ; 
For  weel  I  wat  they'll  sairly  miss  him 

That's  owre  the  Sea ! 

0  Fortune,  they  hae  room  to  grumble ! 
Hadst  thou  taen  aff  some  drowsy  bummle, 
Wha  can  do  nought  but  fyke  an'  fumble, 

'Twad  been  nae  plea; 
But  he  was  gleg  as  onie  wumble, 

That's  owre  the  Sea ! 

Auld,  cantie  Kyle  may  weepers  wear, 
An'  stain  them  wi'  the  saut,  saut  tear : 


'Twill  mak  her  poor,  auld  heart,  I  fear, 
In  flinders  flee : 

He  was  her  Laureat  monie  a  year, 

That's  owre  the  Sea ! 

He  saw  Misfortune's  cauld  Nor-west 
Lang  mustering  up  a  bitter  blast; 
A  Jillet  brak  his  heart  at  last, 

111  may  she  be  I 
So,  took  a  birth  afore  the  mast, 

An'  owre  the  Sea. 

To  tremble  under  Fortune's  cummock, 
On  scarce  a  bellyfu'  o'  '  drummock,' 
Wi'  his  proud,  independent  stomach 

Could  ill  agree ; 
So,  row't  his  hurdies  in  a  hammock, 

An'  owre  the  Sea. 

He  ne'er  was  gien  to  great  misguidin, 
Yet  coin  his  pouches  wad  na  bide  in ; 
Wi'  him  it  ne'er  was  under  hidin ; 

He  dealt  it  free : 
The  Muse  was  a'  that  he  took  pride  in, 

That's  owre  the  Sea. 

Jamaica  bodies,  use  him  weel, 
An'  hap  him  in  a  cozie  biel : 
Ye'll  find  him  ay  a  dainty  chiel, 

An'  fou  o'  glee : 
He  wad  na  wrang'd  the  vera  Deil, 

That's  owre  the  Sea. 

Fareweel,  my  rhyme-composing  billie  I 
Your  native  soil  was  right  ill-willie ; 
But  may  ye  flourish  like  a  lily, 

Now  bonilie ! 
I'll  toast  you  in  my  hindmost  gillie, 

Tho'  owre  the  Sea ! 


^ 
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FAIR  fa'  your  honest,  sonsie  face, 
Great  Chieftan  o'  the  Puddin-race  I 
Aboon  them  a'  ye  tak  your  place, 

Painch,  tripe,  or  thairm : 
Weel  are  ye  wordy  o'  a  '  grace' 

As  lang's  my  arm. 

The  groaning  trencher  there  ye  fill, 
Your  hurdies  like  a  distant  hill, 
Your  '  pin'  wad  help  to  mend  a  mill 

In  time  o'  need, 
While  thro'  your  pores  the  dews  distil 

Like  amber  bead. 

His  knife  see  Rustic-labour  dight, 
An'  cut  you  up  wi'  ready  slight, 
Trenching  your  gushing  entrails  bright, 

Like  onie  ditch; 
And  then,  0  what  a  glorious  sight, 

Warm-reekin,  rich  I 

Then,  horn  for  horn,  they  stretch  an'  strive 
Deil  tak  the  hindmost  I  on  they  drive, 
Till  a'  their  weel-swall'd  kytes  belyve 

Are  bent  like  drums ; 
Then  auld  Guidman,  maist  like  to  rive, 

4  Bethanket !'  hums. 

Is  there  that  owre  his  French  ragout, 
Or  olio  that  wad  staw  a  sow, 
Or  fricassee  wad  mak  her  spew 

Wi'  perfect  sconner, 
Looks  down  wi'  sneering,  scornfu'  view 

On  sic  a  dinner  ? 

Poor  devil !  see  him  owre  his  trash, 
As  feckless  as  a  wither'd  rash, 
His  spindle  shank  a  guid  whip-lash, 
His  nieve  a  nit ; 

Thro'  bluidy  flood  or  field  to  dash, 
0  how  unfit ! 


But  mark  the  Rustic,  haggis-fed, 
The  trembling  earth  resounds  his  tread : 
Clap  in  his  walie  nieve  a  blade, 

He'll  mak  it  whissle ; 
An'  legs,  an'  arms,  an'  heads  will  sned, 

Like  taps  o'  thrissle. 

Ye  Pow'rs  wha  mak  mankind  your  care, 
And  dish  them  out  their  bill  o'  fare, 
Auld  Scotland  wants  nae  [skinking]  ware 

That  jaups  in  luggies ; 
But,  if  ye  wish  her  gratefu'  pray'r, 

Gie  her  a  haggis ! 


TO  G[AVIN]  H[AMILTON],  ESQ. 


EXPECT  na,  Sir,  in  this  narration, 
A  fleechan,  fleth'ran  Dedication, 
To  roose  you  up,  an'  ca'  you  guid, 
An'  sprung  o'  great  an'  noble  bluid; 
Because  ye're  surnam'd  like  His  Grace, 
Perhaps  related  to  the  race : 
Then,  when  I'm  tir'd — and  sae  are  ye, 
Wi'  mony  a  fulsome,  sinfu'  lie, 
Set  up  a  face,  how  I  stop  short, 
For  fear  your  modesty  be  hurt. 

This  may  do — maun  do,  Sir,  wi'  them  wha 
Maun  please  the  great-folk  for  a  wamefou ; 
For  me !  sae  laigh  I  need  na  bow, 
For,  Lord  be  thanket,  I  can  plough.; 
And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig, 
Then,  Lord  be  thanket,  I  can  beg; 
Sae  I  shall  say,  an'  that's  nae  flatt'rin, 
It's  just  sic  Poet  an'  sic  Patron. 

The  Poet,  some  guid  angel  help  him ; 
Or  else,  I  fear,  some  ill  ane  skelp  him ! 
He  may  do  weel  for  a'  he's  done  yet, 
But  only — he's  no  just  begun  yet. 
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The  Patron  (Sir,  ye  maim  forgie  me ; 
I  winna  lie,  come  what  will  o'  me), 
On  ev'ry  hand  it  will  allow'd  be, 
He's  just — nae  better  than  he  shou'd  be. 

I  readily  and  freely  grant, 
He  downa  see  a  poor  man  want ; 
What's  no  his  ain,  he  winna  tak  it ; 
What  ance  he  says,  he  winna  break  it ; 
Ought  he  can  lend  he'll  no  refus't, 
Till  aft  his  guidness  is  abus'd ; 
And  rascals  whyles  that  do  him  wrang, 
Ev'n  that,  he  does  na  mind  it  lang : 
As  master,  landlord,  husband,  father, 
He  does  na  fail  his  part  in  either. 

But  then,  nae  thanks  to  him  for  a'  that; 
Nae  godly  symptom  ye  can  ca'  that ; 
It's  naething  but  a  milder  feature 
Of  our  poor,  sinfu',  corrupt  Nature : 
Ye'll  get  the  best  o'  moral  works, 
'Mang  black  Gentoos,  and  Pagan  Turks, 
Or  .hunters  wild  on  Ponotaxi, 
Wha  never  heard  of  Orth-d-xy. 
That  he's  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need, 
The  Gentleman  in  word  and  deed, 
It's  no  thro'  terror  of  D-mn-t-n ; 
It's  just  a  carnal  inclination. 

Morality,  thou  deadly  bane, 
Thy  tens  o'  thousands  thou  hast  slain ! 
Vain  is  his  hope,  whase  stay  and  trust  is 
In  moral  Mercy,  Truth  and  Justice ! 

No — stretch  a  point  to  catch  a  plack ; 
Abuse  a  brother  to  his  back ; 
Steal  thro'  the  winnock  frae  a  wh-re, 
But  point  the  rake  that  taks  the  door ; 
Be  to  the  poor  like  onie  whunstane, 
And  haud  their  noses  to  the  grunstane ; 
Ply  ev'ry  art  o'  legal  thieving ; 
No  matter — stick  to  sound  believing. 

Learn  three-mile  pray'rs,  an  half-mile  graces, 
Wi'  weel-spread  looves,  an'  lang,  wry  faces ; 


Grunt  up  a  solemn,  lengthen'd  groan, 
And  damn  a'  Parties  but  your  own ; 
I'll  warrant  then,  ye're  nae  deceiver, 
A  steady,  sturdy,  staunch  Believer. 

0  ye  wha  leave  the  springs  o'  Calvin, 
For  gumlie  dubs  of  your  ain  delvin ! 
Ye  sons  of  Heresy  and  Error, 
Ye'll  some  day  squeel  in  quaking  terror ! 
When  Vengeance  draws  the  sword  in  wrath, 
And  in  the  fire  throws  the  sheath ; 
When  Ruin,  with  his  sweeping  besom, 
Just  frets  till  Heav'n  commission  gies  him ; 
While  o'er  the  harp  pale  Misery  moans, 
And  strikes  the  ever-deep'ning  tones, 
Still  louder  shrieks,  and  heavier  groans ! 

Your  pardon,  Sir,  for  this  digression : 
I  maist  forgat  my  Dedication ; 
But  when  Divinity  comes  'cross  me, 
My  readers  still  are  sure  to  lose  me. 

So,  Sir,  you  see  'twas  nae  daft  vapour : 
But  I  maturely  thought  it  proper, 
When  a'  my  works  I  did  review, 
To  dedicate  them,  Sir,  to  you : 
Because  (ye  need  na  tak  it  ill) 
I  thought  them  something  like  yoursel. 

Then  patronize  them  wi'  your  favor, 

And  your  Petitioner  shall  ever 

I  had  amaist  said,  ever  pray, 

But  that's  a  word  I  need  na  say : 

For  prayin,  I  hae  little  skill  o't : 

I'm  baith  dead-sweer,  an'  wretched  ill  o't : 

But  I'se  repeat  each  poor  man's  pray'r, 

That  kens  or  hears  about  you,  Sir 

"  May  ne'er  Misfortune's  gowling  bark, 
Howl  thro'  the  dwelling  o'  the  Clerk  I 
May  ne'er  his  gen'rous,  honest  heart, 
For  that  same  gen'rous  spirit  smart ! 
May  K[ennedy]'s  far-honor'd  name 
Lang  beet  his  hymeneal  flame, 
Till  H[amilton]s,  at  least  a  diz'n, 
Are  frae  their  nuptial  labors  risen : 
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Five  bonie  lasses  round  their  table, 
And  sev'n  braw  fellows,  stout  an'  able, 
To  serve  their  King  an'  Country  weel, 
By  word,  or  pen,  or  pointed  steel ! 
May  Health  and  Peace,  with  mutual  rays, 
Shine  on  the  ev'ning  o'  his  days ; 
Till  his  wee,  curlie  John's  ier-oe, 
When  ebbing  life  nae  mair  shall  flow, 
The  last,  sad,  mournful  rites  bestow!" 

I  will  not  wind  a  lang  conclusion, 
With  complimentary  effusion; 
But,  whilst  your  wishes  and  endeavours 
Are  blest  with  Fortune's  smiles  and  favours, 
I  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  zeal  most  fervent, 
Your  much  indebted,  humble  servant. 

But  if  (which  Pow'rs  above  prevent) 
That  iron-hearted  carl,  Want, 
Attended,  in  his  grim  advances, 
By  sad  mistakes  and  black  mischances, 
While  hopes,  and  joys,  and  pleasures  fly  him, 
Make  you  as  poor  a  dog  as  I  am, 
Your  '  humble  servant '  then  no  more ; 
For  who  would  humbly  serve  the  poor  ? 
But,  by  a  poor  man's  hopes  in  Heav'n ! 
While  recollection's  pow'r  is  giv'n — 
If,  in  the  vale  of  humble  life, 
The  victim  sad  of  Fortune's  strife, 
I,  thro'  the  tender-gushing  tear, 
Should  recognise  my  Master  dear ; 
If  friendless,  low,  we  meet  together, 
Then^Sir,  your  hand — my  Friend  and  Brother ! 


ON  SEEING  ONE  ON  A  LADY'S  BONNET  AT  CHURCH. 


HA  !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlan  ferlie  ? 
Your  impudence  protects  you  sairlie ; 
I  canna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely, 

Owre  gauze  and  lace ; 
Tho'  faith,  I  fear,  ye  dine  but  sparely 
On  sic  a  place. 

Ye  ugly,  creepan,  blastet  wonner, 
Detested,  shunn'd,  by  saunt  an'  sinner, 
How  daur  ye  set  your  fit  upon  her, 

Sae  fine  a  lady? 
Gae  somewhere  else,  and  seek  your  dinner 

On  some  poor  body. 

Swith,  in  some  beggar's  haffet  squattle ; 
There  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  sprattle 
Wi'  ither  kindred,  jumping  cattle, 

In  shoals  and  nations ; 
Whare  horn  nor  bane  ne'er  daur  unsettle 
Your  thick  plantations. 

Now  haud  you  there,  ye're  out  o'  sight, 
Below  the  fatt'rels,  snug  and  tight ; 
Na,  faith  ye  yet !  ye'll  no  be  right, 

Till  ye've  got  on  it, 
The  vera  tapmost,  tow'rin  height 

0'  Miss's  bonnet. 

My  sooth !  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out, 
As  plump  an'  gray  as  onie  grozet : 
0  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozet, 

Or  fell,  red  smeddum — 
I'd  gie  you  sic  a  hearty  dose  o't, 

Wad  dress  your  droddum ! 

I  wad  na  been  surpris'd  to  spy 
You  on  an  auld  wife's  flainen  toy ; 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  boy, 

On's  wyliecoat; 
But  Miss's  fine  Lunardi !  fie ! 

How  dam-  ye  do't  ? 
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0  Jenny,  dinna  toss  your  head, 
An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abread ! 
Ye  little  ken  what  cursed  speed 

The  blastie's  rnakin! 
Thae  winks  and  finger-ends,  I  dread, 

Are  notice  takin ! 

0  wad  some  Pow'r  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 

An'  foolish  notion : 

What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  lea'e  us, 
And  ev'n  devotion ! 


to 


I. 

EDINA!  Scotia's  darling  seat! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  tow'rs ; 
Where  once,  beneath  a  Monarch's  feet, 

Sat  Legislation's  sov'reign  pow'rs ! 
From  marking  wildly-scatt'red  flow'rs, 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd ; 
And  singing,  lone,  the  ling'ring  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honor'd  shade. 

II. 

Here  Wealth  still  swells  the  golden  tide, 

As  busy  Trade  his  labours  plies ; 
There  Architecture's  noble  pride 

Bids  elegance  and  splendor  rise : 
Here  Justice,  from  her  native  skies, 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod ; 
There  Learning,  with  his  eagle  eyes, 

Seeks  Science  in  her  coy  abode. 

III. 

Thy  sons,  Edina,  social,  kind, 

With  open  arms  the  stranger  hail ; 

Their  views  enlarged,  their  lib'ral  mind, 
Above  the  narrow,  rural  vale : 


Attentive  still  to  Sorrow's  wail, 

Or  modest  Merit's  silent  claim ; 
And  never  may  their  sources  fail ! 

And  never  envy  blot  their  name ! 

IV. 

Thy  daughters  bright  thy  walks  adorn, 

Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky, 
Sweet  as  the  dewy,  milk-white  thorn, 

Dear  as  the  raptur'd  thrill  of  joy  I 
Fair  B[urnet]  strikes  th'  adoring  eye  : 

Heav'n's  beauties  on  my  fancy  shine ; 
I  see  the  Sire  of  Love  on  high, 

And  own  His  work  indeed  divine ! 

V. 

There,  watching  high  the  least  alarms, 

Thy  rough,  rude  fortress  gleams  afar ; 
Like  some  bold  vet'ran,  gray  in  arms, 

And  mark'd  with  many  a  seamy  scar : 
The  pond'rous  wall  and  massy  bar, 

Grim-rising  o'er  the  rugged  rock, 
Have  oft  withstood  assailing  war, 

And  oft  repell'd  th'  invader's  shock. 

VI. 

With  awe-struck  thought,  and  pitying  tears, 

I  view  that  noble,  stately  dome ; 
Where  Scotia's  kings  of  other  years, 

Fam'd  heroes !  had  their  royal  home : 
Alas,  how  chang'd  the  times  to  come ! 

Their  royal  name  low  in  the  dust ! 
Their  hapless  race  wild-wand'ring  roam ! 

Tho'  rigid  Law  cries  out,  "'twas  just!" 

VII. 

Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps, 

Whose  ancestors,  in  days  of  yore, 
Thro'  hostile  ranks  and  ruin'd  gaps 

Old  Scotia's  bloody  lion  bore : 
Ev'n  1  who  sing  in  rustic  lore, 

Haply  my  sires  have  left  their  shed, 
And  fac'd  grim  Danger's  loudest  roar, 

Bold-following  where  your  fathers  led ! 
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VIII. 

Edina !  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  tow'rs ; 
Where  once,  beneath  a  Monarch's  feet, 

Sat  Legislation's  sov'reign  pow'rs ! 
From  marking  wildly-scatt'red  flow'rs, 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray' d, 
And  singing,  lone,  the  ling'ring  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honor'd  shade. 


to  J. 

AN   OLD   SCOTCH   BARD. 


April  1,  1785. 

WHILE  briers  an'  woodbines  budding  green, 
An'  paitricks  scraichan  loud  at  e'en, 
An'  morning  poossie  whiddan  seen, 

Inspire  my  Muse, 
This  freedom,  in  an  unknown  frien', 

I  pray  excuse. 

On  Fasten-e'en  we  had  a  rockin, 
To  ca'  the  erack  and  weave  our  stockin; 
And  there  was  muckle  fun  and  jokin, 

Ye  need  na  doubt ; 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin, 

At  '  sang  about.' 

There  was  ae  sang,  amang  the  rest, 
Aboon  them  a'  it  pleas'd  me  best, 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wife : 
It  thirl'd  the  heart-strings  thro'  the  breast, 

A'  to  the  life. 

I've  scarce  heard  ought  describ'd  sae  weel, 
What  gen'rous,  manly  bosoms  feel ; 
Thought  I,  "  Can  this  be  Pope,  or  Steele, 

Or  Beattie's  wark?" 
They  tauld  me  'twas  an  odd  kind  chiel 
About  Muirkirk. 


It  pat  me  fidgean-fain  to  hear't, 
An'  sae  about  him  there  I  spier't ; 
Then  a'  that  kent  him  round  declar'd, 

He  had  ingine ; 
That  nane  excell'd  it,  few  cam  near't, 

It  was  sae  fine. 

That,  set  him  to  a  pint  of  ale, 
An'  either  douce  or  merry  tale, 
Or  rhymes  an'  sangs  he'd  made  himsel, 

Or  witty  catches— 
'Tween  Inverness  and  Teviotdale, 

He  had  few  matches. 

Then  up  I  gat,  an'  swoor  an  aith, 
Tho'  I  should  pawn  my  pleugh  an'  graith, 
Or  die  a  cadger  pownie's  death, 

At  some  dyke-back, 
A  pint  an'  gill  I'd  gie  them  baith, 

To  hear  your  crack. 

But,  first  an'  foremost,  I  should  tell, 
Amaist  as  soon  as  I  could  spell, 
I  to  the  crambo-jingle  fell ; 

Tho'  rude  an'  rough — 
Yet  croonin  to  a  body's  sel, 

Does  weel  eneugh. 

I  am  nae  poet,  in  a  sense  ; 
But  just  a  rhymer  like  by  chance, 
An'  hae  to  learning  nae  pretence ; 

Yet,  what  the  matter  ? 
Whene'er  my  Muse  does  on  me  glance, 
I  jingle  at  her. 

Your  critic-folk  may  cock  their  nose, 
And  say,  "  How  can  you  e'er  propose, 
You  wha  ken  hardly  verse  frae  prose, 

To  mak  a  sang?" 
But,  by  your  leaves,  my  learned  foes, 

Ye're  maybe  wrang. 

What's  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  Schools, 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools? 
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If  honest  Nature  made  you  fools, 

What  sairs  your  Grammars 
Ye'd  better  taen  up  spades  and  shools, 

Or  knappin-hammers. 

A  set  o'  dull,  conceited  hashes 
Confuse  their  brains  in  Colledge-classes ! 
Tliey  gang  in  stirks,  and  come  out  asses, 

Plain  truth  to  speak ; 
An'  syne  they  think  to  climb  Parnassus 

By  dint  o'  Greek ! 

Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  Nature's  fire, 
That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire ; 
Then  tho'  I  drudge  thro'  dub  an'  mire 

At  pleugh  or  cart, 
My  Muse,  tho'  namely  in  attire, 

May  touch  the  heart. 

0  for  a  spunk  o'  Allan's  glee, 
Or  Ferguson's,  the  bauld  an'  slee, 

Or  bright  L[aprai]k's,  my  friend  to  be, 

If  I  can  hit  it ! 
That  would  be  lear  eneugh  for  me, 

If  I  could  get  it. 

Now,  Sir,  if  ye  hae  friends  enow, 
Tho'  real  Mends  I  b'lieve  are  few ; 
Yet,  if  your  catalogue  be  fow, 

I'se  no  insist ; 
But,  gif  ye  want  ae  friend  that's  true, 

I'm  on  your  list. 

1  winna  blaw  about  mysel, 
As  ill  I  like  my  fauts  to  tell ; 

But  friends,  an'  folk  that  wish  me  well, 

They  sometimes  roose  me: 

Tho'  I  maun  own,  as  mony  still 

As  far  abuse  me. 

There's  ae  wee  faut  they  whiles  lay  to  me, 
I  like  the  lasses — Gude  forgie  me ! 
For  mony  a  plack  they  wheedle  frae  me 

At  dance  or  fair : 
Maybe  some  ither  thing  they  gie  me. 

They  weel  can  spare. 


But  Mauchline  Race  or  Mauchline  Fair, 
I  should  be  proud  to  meet  you  there : 
We'se  gie  ae  night's  discharge  to  care, 

If  we  forgather ; 
An'  hae  a  swap  o'  rhymin-ware 

Wi'  ane  anither. 

The  four-gill  chap,  we'se  gar  him  clatter, 
An'  kirsen  him  wi'  reekin  water ; 
Syne  we'll  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter, 

To  chear  our  heart ; 
An'  faith,  we'se  be  acquainted  better 

Before  we  part. 

Awa  ye  selfish,  warly  race, 
Wha  think  that  havins,  sense,  an'  grace, 
Ev'n  love  an'  friendship  should  give  place 

To  catch-the-plack ! 
I  dinna  like  to  see  your  face, 

Nor  hear  your  crack. 

But  ye  whom  social  pleasure  charms, 
Whose  hearts  the  tide  of  kindness  warms, 
Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms, 

"  Each  aid  the  others," 
Come  to  my  bowl,  come  to  my  arms, 

My  friends,  my  brothers ! 

But,  to  conclude  my  lang  epistle, 
As  my  aiild  pen's  worn  to  the  grissle, 
Twa  lines  frae  you  wad  gar  me  fissle, 

Who  am,  most  fervent, 
While  I  can  either  sing  or  whissle, 

Your  friend  and  servant. 
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April  21,  1785. 

WHILE  new-ca'd  kye  rowte  at  the  stake, 
An'  pownies  reek  in  pleugh  or  braik, 
This  hour  on  e'enin's  edge  I  take, 

To  own  I'm  debtor 
To  honest-hearted,  auld  L[aprai]k, 

For  his  kind  letter. 

Forjesket  sair,  with  weary  legs, 
Rattlin  the  corn  out-owre  the  rigs, 
Or  dealing  thro'  amang  the  naigs 

Their  ten-hours'  bite, 
My  awkart  Muse  sair  pleads  and  begs 

I  would  na  write. 

The  tapetless,  ramfeezl'd  hizzie, 
She's  saft  at  best  an'  something  lazy : 
Quo'  she,  "  Ye  ken  we've  been  sae  busy 

This  month  an'  mair, 
That  trowth,  my  head  is  grown  right  dizzie, 

An'  something  sair." 

Her  dowff  excuses  pat  me  mad ; 
"  Conscience,"  says  I,  "  ye  thowless  jad ! 
I'll  write,  an'  that  a  hearty  blaud, 

This  vera  night ; 
So  dinna  ye  affront  your  trade, 

But  rhyme  it  right. 

"  Shall  bauld  L[aprai]k,  the  king  o'  hearts, 
Tho'  mankind  were  a  pack  o'  cartes, 
Roose  you  sae  weel  for  your  deserts, 

In  terms  sae  friendly ; 
Yet  ye'll  neglect  to  shaw  your  parts 

An'  thank  him  kindly  ?  " 

Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink, 
An'  down  gaed  stumpie  in  the  ink : 
Quoth  I,  "  Before  I  sleep  a  wink, 

I  vow  I'll  close  it ; 
An'  if  ye  winna  mak  it  clink, 

By  Jove,  I'll  prose  it !  " 


Sae  I've  begun  to  scrawl,  but  whether 
In  rhyme,  or  prose,  or  baith  thegither ; 
Or  some  hotch-potch  that's  rightly  neither, 

Let  time  mak  proof; 
But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  blether 

Just  clean  aff-loof. 

My  worthy  friend,  ne'er  grudge  an'  carp, 
Tho'  Fortune  use  you  hard  an'  sharp ; 
Come,  kittle  up  your  moorland  harp 

Wi'  gleesome  touch ! 
Ne'er  mind  how  Fortune  waft  an'  warp ; 

She's  but  a  b-tch. 

She's  gien  me  mony  a  jirt  an'  fleg, 
Sin'  I  could  striddle  owre  a  rig ; 
But,  by  the  L — d,  tho'  I  should  beg 

Wi'  lyart  pow, 
I'll  laugh  an'  sing,  an'  shake  my  leg, 

As  lang's  I  dow ! 

Now  comes  the  sax-an'-twentieth  simmer 
I've  seen  the  bud  upo'  the  timmer, 
Still  persecuted  by  the  limmer 

Frae  year  to  year ; 
But  yet,  despite  the  kittle  kimmer, 

I,  Rob,  am  here. 

Do  ye  envy  the  city  gent, 
Behint  a  kist  to  lie  an'  sklent; 
Or  purse-proud,  big  wi'  cent  per  cent 

An'  muckle  wame, 
In  some  bit  Brugh  to  represent 

A  Bailie's  name  ? 

Or  is't  the  paughty,  feudal  Thane, 
Wi'  rum'd  sark  an'  glancin  cane, 
Wha  thinks  himsel  nae  sheep-shank  bane, 

But  lordly  stalks ; 
While  caps  and  bonnets  aff  are  taen, 

As  by  he  walks  ? 

"  0  Thou  wha  gies  us  each  guid  gift ! 
Gie  me  o'  wit  an'  sense  a  lift, 
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Then  turn  me,  if  Thou  please,  adrift, 

Thro'  Scotland  wide ; 

Wi'  cits  nor  lairds  I  wadna  shift, 

In  a'  their  pride ! " 

Were  this  the  charter  of  our  state, 
"  On  pain  o'  hell  be  rich  an'  great," 
Damnation  then  would  be  our  fate, 

Beyond  remead ; 
But,  thanks  to  Heav'n,  that's  no  the  gate 

We  learn  our  creed. 

For  thus  the  royal  Mandate  ran, 
When  first  the  human  race  began ; 
"  The  social,  friendly,  honest  man, 

Whate'er  he  be — 
'Tis  he  fulfils  great  Nature's  plan, 

And  none  but  he." 

0  Mandate  glorious  and  divine ! 
The  followers  o'  the  ragged  Nine, 
Poor,  thoughtless  devils !  yet  may  shine 

In  glorious  light, 
While  sordid  sons  o'  Mammon's  line 

Are  dark  as  night ! 

Tho'  here  they  scrape,  an'  squeeze,  an'  growl, 
Their  worthless  nievefu'  of  a  soul 
May  in  some  future  carcase  howl, 

The  forest's  fright ; 
Or  in  some  day-detesting  owl 

May  shun  the  light. 

Then  may  L[aprai]k  and  B[urns]  arise, 
To  reach  their  native,  kindred  skies, 
And  sing  their  pleasures,  hopes  an'  joys, 

In  some  mild  sphere ; 
Still  closer  knit  in  friendship's  ties, 

Each  passing  year ! 
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I  GAT  your  letter,  winsome  Willie; 
Wi'  gratefu'  heart  I  thank  you  brawlie  ; 
Tho'  I  maun  say't,  I  wad  be  silly, 

An'  unco  vain, 
Should  I  believe,  my  coaxin  billie, 

Your  flatterin  strain. 

But  I'se  believe  ye  kindly  meant  it  : 
I  sud  be  laith  to  think  ye  hinted 
Ironic  satire,  sidelins  sklented 

On  my  poor  Musie  ; 
Tho'  in  sic  phraisin  terms  ye've  penn'd  it, 

I  scarce  excuse  ye. 

My  senses  wad  be  in  a  creel, 
Should  I  but  dare  a  hope  to  speel,  ' 
Wi'  Allan,  or  wi'  Gilbertfield, 

The  braes  o'  fame  ; 
Or  Ferguson,  the  writer-chiel, 

A  deathless  name. 

(0  Ferguson  !  thy  glorious  parts 
111  suited  law's  dry,  musty  arts  ! 
My  curse  upon  your  whunstane  hearts, 

Ye  Enbrugh  Gentry  ! 
The  tythe  o'  what  ye  waste  at  cartes 

Wad  stow'd  his  pantry  !) 

Yet  when  a  tale  comes  i'  my  head, 
Or  lasses  gie  my  heart  a  screed  — 
As  whiles  they're  like  to  be  my  dead, 

(0  sad  disease!) 
I  kittle  up  my  rustic  reed  ; 

It  gies  me  ease. 

Auld  Coila,  now,  may  fidge  fu'  fain, 
She's  gotten  Bardies  o'  her  ain  ; 
Chiels  wha  their  chanters  winna  hain, 

But  tune  their  lays, 
Till  echoes  a'  resound  again 

Her  weel-smig  praise. 
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Nae  poet  thought  her  worth  his  while, 
To  set  her  name  in  measur'd  style ; 
She  lay  like  some  unkend-of  isle 

Beside  New  Holland, 
Or  whare  wild-meeting  oceans  boil 

Besouth  Magellan. 

Ramsay  an'  famous  Ferguson 
Gied  Forth  an'  Tay  a  lift  aboon ; 
Yarrow  an'  Tweed,  to  monie  a  tune, 

0 wre  Scotland  rings ; 
While  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  an'  Doon, 

Naebody  sings. 

Th'  Illissus,  Tiber,  Thames,  an'  Seine, 
Glide  sweet  in  monie  a  tunefu'  line  : 
But,  Willie,  set  your  fit  to  mine, 

An'  cock  your  crest ; 
We'll  gar  our  streams  an'  burnies  shine 
Up  wi'  the  best. 

We'll  sing  auld  Coila's  plains  an'  fells, 
Her  moors  red-brown  wi'  heather  bells, 
Her  banks  an'  braes,  her  dens  an'  dells, 

Whare  glorious  Wallace 
Aft  bure  the  gree,  as  story  tells, 

Frae  Suthron  billies. 

At  Wallace'  name,  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood ! 
Oft  have  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

By  Wallace'  side, 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat-shod, 

Or  glorious  dy'd ! 

0  sweet  are  Coila's  haughs  an'  woods, 
When  lintwhites  chant  amang  the  buds, 
And  jinkin  hares,  in  amorous  whids, 

Their  loves  enjoy ; 
While  thro'  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 

With  wailfu'  cry ! 

Ev'n  winter  bleak  has  charms  to  me, 
When  winds  rave  thro'  the  naked  tree ; 


Or  frosts  on  hills  of  Ochiltree 

Are  hoary  gray ; 

Or  blinding  drifts  wild-furious  flee, 

Dark'ning  the  day! 

0  Nature !  a'  thy  shews  an'  forms 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms ! 
Whether  the  Summer  kindly  warms, 

Wi' life  an' light; 
Or  Winter  howls,  in  gusty  storms, 

The  lang,  dark  night ! 

The  Muse,  iiae  poet  ever  fand  her, 
Till  by  himsel  he  learn'd  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trottin  burn's  meander, 

An'  no  think  lang : 
0  sweet  to  stray,  an'  pensive  ponder 
A  heart-felt  sang! 

The  warly  race  may  drudge  an'  drive, 
Hog-shouther,  jundie,  stretch,  an'  strive ; 
Let  me  fair  Nature's  face  descrive, 

And  I,  wi'  pleasure, 
Shall  let  the  busy,  grumbling  hive 

Bum  owre  their  treasure. 

Fareweel,  "  my  rhyme-composing  "  brither ! 
We've  been  owre  lang  unkenn'd  to  ither : 
Now  let  us  lay  our  heads  thegither, 
In  love  fraternal : 
May  Envy  wallop  in  a  tether, 

Black  fiend,  infernal ! 

While  Highlaiidmen  hate  tolls  an'  taxes ; 
While  moorlan  herds  like  guid,  fat  braxies ; 
While  Terra  Firm  a,  on  her  axis, 

Diurnal  turns ; 
Count  on  a  friend,  in  faith  an'  practice, 

In  Robert  Burns. 
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MY  memory's  no  worth  a  preen ; 

I  had  amaist  forgotten  clean, 

Ye  bad  me  write  you  what  they  mean 

By  this  '  New-light,' 
'Bout  which  our  herds  sae  aft  hae  been 

Maist  like  to  fight. 

In  days  when  mankind  were  but  callans 
At  Grammar,  Logic,  an'  sic  talents, 
They  took  nae  pains  their  speech  to  balance, 

Or  rules  to  gie  ; 
But  spak  their  thoughts  in  plain,  braid  Lallans, 

Like  you  or  me. 

In  thae  auld  times,  they  thought  the  Moon, 
Just  like  a  sark,  or  pair  o'  shoon, 
Woor  by  degrees,  till  her  last  roon 

Gaed  past  their  viewin  ; 
An'  shortly  after  she  was  done 

They  gat  a  new  ane. 

This  past  for  certain,  undisputed ; 
It  ne'er  cam  i'  their  heads  to  doubt  it, 
Till  chiels  gat  up  an'  wad  confute  it, 

An'  ca'd  it  wrang ; 
An'  muckle  din  there  was  about  it, 

Baith  loud  an'  lang. 

Some  herds,  weel  learn'd  upo'  the  beuk, 
Wad  threap  auld  folk  the  thing  misteuk ; 
For  'twas  the  auld  moon  turn'd  a  neuk 

An'  out  o'  sight, 
An'  backlins-comin,  to  the  leuk, 

She  grew  mair  bright. 

This  was  deny'd,  it  was  affirm'd; 
The  herds  an'  hissels  Avere  alarm'd ; 
The  rev'rend  gray-beards  rav'd  an'  storm'd, 
That  beardless  laddies 


Should  think  they  better  were  inform'd, 

Than  their  auld  daddies. 

Frae  less  to  mair,  it  gaed  to  sticks ; 
Frae  words  an'  aiths,  to  clours  an'  nicks ; 
An'  monie  a  fallow  gat  his  licks, 

Wi'  hearty  crunt ; 
An'  some,  to  learn  them  for  their  tricks, 

Were  hang'd  an'  brunt. 

This  game  was  play'd  in  monie  lands, 
An'  auld-light  cadies  bure  sic  hands, 
That  faith,  the  youngsters  took  the  sands 

Wi'  nimble  shanks ; 
Till  Lairds  forbad,  by  strict  commands, 

Sic  bluidy  pranks. 

But  new-light  herds  gat  sic  a  cowe, 
Folk  thought  them  ruin'd  stick-an-stowe ; 
Till  now,  amaist  on  ev'ry  knowe 

Ye'll  find  ane  plac'd ; 
An'  some,  their  new-light  fair  avow, 

Just  quite  barefac'd. 

Nae  doubt  the  auld-light  flocks  are  bleatnn ; 
Their  zealous  herds  are  vex'd  an'  sweatan ; 
Mysel,  I've  even  seen  them  greetaii 

Wi'  girnari  spite, 
To  hear  the  Moon  sae  sadly  He'd  on 

By  word  an'  write. 

But  shortly  they  will  cowe  the  louns ! 
Some  auld-light  herds  in  neebor  touns 
Are  mind't,  in  things  they  ca'  balloons, 

To  tak  a  flight ; 
An'  stay  ae  month  amang  the  moons 

An'  see  them  right. 

Guid  observation  they  will  gie  them ; 
An'  when  the  auld  moon's  gaim  to  lea'e  them, 
The  hindmost  shaird,  they'll  fetch  it  wi'  them. 

Just  i'  their  pouch  ; 
An'  when  the  neAV-light  billies  see  them, 

I  think  they'll  crouch ! 
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Sae,  ye  observe  that  a'  tins  clatter 
Is  naething  but  a  "moonsliiiie  matter;" 
But  tho'  dull  prose-folk  Latin  splatter 

In  logic  tulzie, 
I  hope  we  Bardies  ken  some  better, 

Than  mind  sic  brulzie, 


(Epistle  to  J. 


ENCLOSING   SOME   POEMS. 


0  ROUGH,  rude,  ready-witted  R[ankiii], 
The  wale  o'  cocks  for  fun  an'  drinkin ! 
There's  mony  godly  folks  are  thinkin, 

Your  dreams  an'  tricks 
Will  send  you,  Korah-like,  a-sinkin, 

Straught  to  auld  Nick's. 

Ye  hae  sae  mony  cracks  an'  cants, 
And  in  your  wicked,  drukkeu  rants, 
Ye  mak  a  devil  o'  the  saunts, 

An'  fill  them  fou ; 
And  then  their  failings,  flaws,  an'  wants, 

Are  a'  seen  thro'. 

Hypocrisy,  in  mercy  spare  it ! 
That  holy  robe,  0  dinna  tear  it ! 
Spare't  for  their  sakes,  wha  aften  wear  it, 

The  lads  in  black ; 
But  your  curst  wit,  when  it  comes  near  it, 

Rives't  aff  their  back. 

Think,  wicked  Sinner,  wha.  ve're  skai  thing 

•'  ~ 

It's  just  the  'Blue-gown'  badge  an'  clai  thing 
0'  saunts;  tak  that,  ye  lea'e  them  naething 

To  ken  them  by, 
Frae  ony  unregenerate  heathen, 

Like  you  or  I. 

I've  sent  you  here  some  rhymin  ware, 
A'  that  I  bargain'd  for,  an'  mair ; 


Sae,  when  ye  hae  an  hour  to  spare, 

I  wrill  expect, 
Yon  sang  ye'll  sen't,  wi'  cannie  care, 

And  no  neglect. 

Tho'  faith,  sma'  heart  hae  I  toeing ! 
My  Muse  dow  scarcely  spread  her  wing : 
I've  play'd  mysel  a  bonie  spring, 

An'  danc'd  my  fill ! 
I'd  better  gaen  an'  sair't  the  king, 

At  Bunker's  Hill. 

'Twas  ae  night  lately,  in  my  fun, 
I  gaed  a  rovin  wi'  the  gun, 
An'  brought  a  paitrick  to  the  grun', 

A  bonie  hen ; 
And,  as  the  twilight  was  begun, 

Thought  nane  wad  ken. 

The  poor,  wee  thing  was  little  hurt ; 
I  straiket  it  a  wee  for  sport, 
Ne'er  thinkan  they  wad  fash  me  for't ; 

But,  Deil-ma-care ! 
Somebody  tells  the  poacher-court 

The  hale  affair. 

Some  auld,  us'd  hands  had  taen  a  note, 
That  sic  a  hen  had  got  a  shot ; 
I  was  suspected  for  the  plot ; 

I  scorn'd  to  lie ; 
So  gat  the  whissle  o'  my  groat, 

An'  pay't  the  fee. 

But,  by  my  gun,  o'  guns  the  wale, 
An'  by  my  p outlier  an'  my  hail, 
An'  by  my  hen,  an'  by  her  tail, 

I  vow  an'  swear ! 
The  game  shall  pay,  owre  moor  an'  dail. 

For  this,  niest  year. 

'   As  soon's  the  clockin-time  is  by, 
An'  the  wee  pouts  begun  to  cry, 
L — d,  I'se  hae  sportin  by  an'  by, 

For  my  gowd  guinea ; 
Tho'  I  should  herd  the  buckskin  kye 

For't,  in  Virginia ! 
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Trowth,  they  had  muckle  for  to  blame ! 
'Twas  neither  broken  wing  nor  limb, 
But  twa-three  draps  about  the  wame, 

Scarce  thro'  the  feathers ; 
An'  baith  a  '  yellow  George '  to  claim, 

An'  thole  their  blethers ! 

It  pits  me  ay  as  mad's  a  hare ; 
So  I  can  rhyme  nor  write  nae  mair ; 
But  pennyworths  again  is  fair, 

When  time's  expedient : 
Meanwhile  I  am,  respected  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient. 


A    BALLAD. 


I. 

THERE  was  three  kings  into  the  east, 
Three  kings  both  great  and  high, 

And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn  should  die. 

II. 

They  took  a  plough  and  plough'd  him  down, 

Put  clods  upon  his  head, 
And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 

John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

III. 

But  the  chearful  Spring  came  kindly  on, 

And  show'rs  began  to  fall ; 
John  Barleycorn  got  up  again, 

And  sore  surpris'd  them  all. 

IV. 

The  sultry  suns  of  Summer  came, 
And  he  grew  thick  and  strong ; 

His  head  weel  arm'd  wi'  pointed  spears, 
That  no  one  should  him  wrong. 


V. 

The  sober  Autumn  enter'd  mild, 
When  he  grew  wan  and  pale ; 

His  bending  joints  and  drooping  head 
Show'd  he  began  to  fail. 

VI. 

His  colour  sicken'd  more  and  more, 

He  faded  into  age ; 
And  then  his  enemies  began 

To  show  their  deadly  rage. 

VII. 

They've  taen  a  weapon,  long  and  sharp, 

And  cut  him  by  the  knee ; 
Then  ty'd  him  fast  upon  a  cart, 

Like  a  rogue  for  forgerie. 

VIII. 

They  laid  him  down  upon  his  back, 

And  cudgell'd  him  full  sore ; 
They  hung  him  up  before  the  storm, 

And  turn'd  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

IX. 

They  filled  up  a  darksome  pit 

With  water  to  the  brim, 
They  heaved  in  John  Barleycorn — 

There,  let  him  sink  or  swim. 

X. 

They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor, 

To  work  him  farther  woe ; 
And  still,  as  signs  of  life  appear'd, 

They  toss'd  him  to  and  fro. 

XI. 

They  wasted,  o'er  a  scorching  flame, 

The  marrow  of  his  bones ; 
But  a  miller  us'd  him  worst  of  all, 

For  he  crush'd  him  between  two  stones. 
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XII. 

And  they  hae  taen  his  very  heart's  blood, 
And  drank  it  round  and  round ; 

And  still  the  more  and  more  they  drank, 
Their  joy  did  more  abound. 

XIII. 

John  Barleycorn  was  a  hero  bold, 

Of  noble  enterprise ; 
For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood, 

'Twill  make  your  courage  rise. 

XIV. 

'Twill  make  a  man  forget  his  woe ; 

'Twill  heighten  all  his  joy : 
'Twill  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing, 

Tho'  the  tear  were  in  her  eye. 

XV. 

Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycorn, 

Each  man  a  glass  in  hand ; 
And  may  his  great  posterity 

Ne'er  fail  in  old  Scotland ! 


&  Jragment 

Tune — ' '  Gillicrankie." 


I. 

WHEN  Guilford  good  our  pilot  stood, 

An'  did  our  hellim  thraw,  man ; 
Ae  night,  at  tea,  began  a  plea, 

Within  America,  man: 
Then  up  they  gat  the  maskin-pat, 

And  in  the  sea  did  jaw,  man ; 
An'  did  nae  less,  in  full  Congress, 

Than  quite  refuse  our  law,  man. 


II. 

Then  thro'  the  lakes  Montgomery  takes, 

I  wat  he  was  na  slaw,  man ; 
Down  Lowrie's  burn  he  took  a  turn, 

And  Carleton  did  ca',  man : 
But  yet,  whatreck,  he,  at  Quebec, 

Montgomery-like  did  fa',  man, 
Wi'  sword  in  hand,  before  his  band, 

Amang  his  en'mies  a',  man. 

III. 

Poor  Tammy  Gage  within  a  cage 

Was  kept  at  Boston-ha',  man ; 
Till  Willie  Howe  took  o'er  the  knowe 

For  Philadelphia,  man ; 
Wi'  sword  an'  gun  he  thought  a  sin 

Guid  Christian  bluid  to  draw,  man ; 
But  at  New-York,  wi'  knife  an'  fork, 

Sir  Loin  he  hacked  sma',  man. 

IV. 

Burgoyne  gaed  up,  like  spur  an'  whip, 

Till  Fraser  brave  did  fa',  man ; 
Then  lost  his  way,  ae  misty  day, 

In  Saratoga  shaw,  man. 
Cornwallis  fought  as  lang's  he  dought, 

An'  did  the  Buckskins  claw,  man ; 
But  Clinton's  glaive  frae  rust  to  save, 

He  hung  it  to  the  wa',  man. 

V. 

Then  Montague,  an'  Guilford  too, 

Began  to  fear  a  fa',  man ; 
And  Sackville  doure,  wha  stood  the  stoure, 

The  German  Chief  to  thraw,  man  : 
For  Paddy  Burke,  like  ony  Turk, 

Nae  mercy  had  at  a',  man  ; 
An'  Charlie  Fox  threw  by  the  box, 

An'  lows'd  his  tinkler  jaw,  man. 

VI. 

Then  Rockingham  took  up  the  game ; 

Till  Death  did  on  him  ca',  man ; 
When  Shelburne  meek  held  up  his  cheek, 

Conform  to  Gospel  law,  man : 
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Saint  Stephen's  boys,  wi'  jarring  noise, 
They  did  his  measures  thraw,  man ; 

For  North  an'  Fox  united  stocks, 
An'  bore  him  to  the  wa',  man. 

VII. 

Then  Clubs  an'  Hearts  were  Charlie's  cartes, 

He  swept  the  stakes  awa',  man, 
Till  the  Diamond's  Ace,  of  Indian  race, 

Led  him  a  sair  faux  pas,  man : 
The  Saxon  lads,  wi'  loud  placads, 

On  Chatham's  Boy  did  ca',  man ; 
An'  Scotland  drew  her  pipe  an'  blew, 

"  Up,  Willie,  waur  them  a',  man ! " 

VIII. 

Behind  the  throne  then  Granville's  gone, 

A  secret  word  or  twa,  man ; 
While  slee  Dundas  arous'd  the  class 

Be-north  the  Roman  wa',  man : 
An'  Chatham's  wraith,  in  heav'nly  graith 

(Inspired  Bardies  saw,  man), 
Wi'  kindling  eyes,  cry'd,  "  Willie,  rise ! 

Would  I  hae  fear'd  them  a',  man  ? " 

IX. 

But,  word  an'  blow,  North,  Fox,  and  Co. 

GowfPd  Willie  like  a  ba',  man ; 
Till  Suthron  raise,  an'  coost  then"  claise 

Behind  him  in  a  raw,  man : 
An'  Caledon  threw  by  the  drone, 

An'  did  her  whittle  draw,  man ; 
An'  swoor  fu'  rude,  thro'  dirt  an'  bluid, 

To  mak  it  guid  in  law,  man. 


Tune — "  Corn  Eigs  are  Bonic." 


I. 

IT  was  upon  a  Lammas  night, 

When  corn  rigs  are  bonie, 
Beneath  the  moon's  unclouded  light, 

I  held  awa  to  Annie : 
The  time  flew  by,  wi'  tentless  heed ; 

Till,  'tween  the  late  and  early, 
Wi'  sma'  persuasion  she  agreed 

To  see  me  thro'  the  barley. 

II. 

The  sky  was  blue,  the  wind  was  still, 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly; 
I  set  her  down,  wi'  right  good  will, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley : 
I  ken't  her  heart  was  a'  my  ain ; 

I  lov'd  her  most  sincerely; 
I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

HI. 

I  lock'd  her  in  my  fond  embrace ; 

Her  heart  was  beating  rarely : 
My  blessings  on  that  happy  place, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley ! 
But  by  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright, 

That  shone  that  hour  so  clearly ! 
She  ay  shall  bless  that  happy  night 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

IV. 

I  hae  been  bly the  wi'  comrades  dear ; 

I  hae  been  merry  drinking; 
I  hae  been  joyfu'  gath'rin  gear; 

I  hae  been  happy  thinking : 
But  a'  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw, 

Tho'  three  times  doubl'd  fairly — 
That  happy  night  was  worth  them  a', 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

CHORUS. 
Corn  rigs,  an'  barley  rigs, 

An'  corn  rigs  are  bonie : 
I'll  ne'er  forget  that  nappy  night, 

Amang  the  rigs  wi'  Annie. 
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COMPOSED   IN  AUGUST. 

Tune — "  I  had  a  Horse,  I  had  nae  mair." 


I. 

Now  westlin  winds,  and  slaught'ring  guns 

Bring  Autumn's  pleasant  weather ; 
The  moorcock  springs  on  whirring  wings, 

Amang  the  blooming  heather : 
Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain, 

Delights  the  weary  farmer ; 
And  the  moon  shines  bright,  when  I  rove  at  night, 

To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 

II. 

The  partridge  loves  the  fruitful  fells ; 

The  plover  loves  the  mountains ; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells ; 

The  soaring  hern  the  fountains : 
Thro'  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves, 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it ; 
The  hazel  bush  o'erhangs  the  thrush, 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 

III. 

Thus  ev'ry  kind  their  pleasure  find, 

The  savage  and  the  tender ; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine ; 

Some  solitary  wander : 
Avaunt,  away,  the  cruel  sway ! 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion ; 
The  sportman's  joy,  the  murd'ring  cry, 

The  flutt'ring,  gory  pinion  ! 

IV. 

But,  Peggy  dear,  the  ev'ning's  clear, 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow ; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view, 

All  fading-green  and  yellow : 
Come  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way, 

And  view  the  charms  of  Nature ; 
The  rustling  corn,  the  fruited  thorn, 

And  ev'ry  happy  creature. 


V. 

We'll  gently  walk,  and  sweetly  talk, 

Till  the  silent  moon  shine  clearly ; 
I'll  grasp  thy  waist,  and,  fondly  prest, 

Swear  how  I  love  thee  dearly : 
Not  vernal  show'rs  to  budding  flow'rs, 

Not  Autumn  to  the  farmer, 
So  dear  can  be,  as  thou  to  me, 

My  fair,  my  lovely  charmer ! 


Tune—  "My  Name,  O." 


I. 

BEHIND  yon  hills  where  Stinchar  flows, 
'Mang  moors  an'  mosses  many,  0, 

The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  clos'd, 
And  I'll  awa  to  Nanie,  0. 

II. 

The  westlin  wind  blaws  loud  an'  shill ; 

The  night's  baith  mirk  and  rainy,  0 ; 
But  I'll  get  my  plaid  an'  out  I'll  steal, 

An'  owre  the  hill  to  Nanie,  0. 

III. 

My  Nanie's  charming,  sweet,  an'  young ; 

Nae  artfu'  wiles  to  win  ye,  0 : 
May  ill  befa'  the  flattering  tongue 

That  wad  beguile  my  Nanie,  0. 

IV. 

Her  face  is  fair,  her  heart  is  true ; 

As  spotless  as  she's  bonie,  0 ; 
The  op'ning  gowan,  wat  wi'  dew, 

Nae  purer  is  than  Nanie,  0. 

V. 

A  country  lad  is  my  degree, 

An'  few  there  be  that  ken  me,  0 ; 

But  what  care  I  how  few  they  be, 
I'm  welcome  ay  to  Nanie,  0. 
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VI. 

My  riches  a's  my  penny-fee, 
An'  I  maun  guide  it  cannie,  0 ; 

But  warl's  gear  ne'er  troubles  me, 
My  thoughts  are  a'  my  Nanie,  0. 

VII. 

Our  auld  guidman  delights  to  view 
His  sheep  an'  kye  thrive  bonie,  0 ; 

But  I'm  as  blythe  that  hauds  his  pleugh, 
An'  has  nae  care  but  Nanie,  0. 

YIIL 

Come  weel,  come  woe,  I  care  na  by; 

I'll  tak  what  Heav'n  will  sen'  me,  0 : 
Nae  ither  care  in  life  hae  I, 

But  live,  an'  love  my  Nanie,  0. 


A    FRAGMENT. 


CHORUS. 


Green  grow  the  rashes,  0  ; 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  0 ; 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend, 
Are  spent  amang  the  lasses,  O. 


THERE'S  nought  but  care  on  ev'ry  ban', 
In  ev'ry  hour  that  passes,  0 : 

What  signifies  the  life  o'  man, 
An'  'twere  na  for  the  lasses,  0. 

Green  grow,  &c. 

II. 

The  warly  race  may  riches  chase, 
An'  riches  still  may  fly  them,  0 ; 

An'  tho'  at  last  they  catch  them  fast, 
Their  hearts  can  ne'er  enjoy  them,  0. 
Green  grow,  &c. 


III. 

But  gie  me  a  canny  hour  at  e'en, 
My  arms  about  my  dearie,  0  ; 

An'  warly  cares,  an'  warly  men, 
May  a'  gae  tapsalteerie,  0 ! 

Green  grow,  &c. 

IV. 

For  you  sae  douce,  ye  sneer  at  this ; 

Ye're  nought  but  senseless  asses,  0  : 
The  wisest  man  the  warF  saw, 

He  dearly  lo'ed  the  lasses,  0. 

Green  grow,  &c. 

V. 

Auld  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  0 : 

Her  'prentice  han'  she  try'd  on  man, 
An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  0. 

Green  grow,  &c. 


Tune — "Jockey's  Gray  Breeks." 


I. 

AGAIN  rejoicing  Nature  sees 

Her  robe  assume  its  vernal  hues : 

Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breeze, 
All  freshly  steep'd  in  morning  dews. 

CHORUS. 

And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat, 

And  bear  the  scorn  that's  in  her  e'e  ? 

For  it's  jet,  jet  black,  an'  it's  like  a  hawk, 
And  it  winna  let  a  body  be ! 

II. 

In  vain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw, 
In  vain  to  me  the  vi'lets  spring ; 

In  vain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw, 
The  mavis  and  the  lintwhite  sing. 

And  maun  I  still,  &c. 
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III. 

The  merry  ploughboy  cheers  his  team, 
Wi'  joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks ; 

But  life  to  me's  a  weary  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 

And  maun  I  still,  &c. 

IV. 

The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 
Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry, 

The  stately  swan  majestic  swims, 
And  ev'ry  thing  is  blest  but  I. 

And  maun  I  still,  &c. 

V. 

The  sheep-herd  steeks  his  faulding  slap, 
And  owre  the  moorlands  whistles  shill ; 

Wi'  wild,  unequal,  wand'ring  step, 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 

And  maun  I  still,  &c. 

VI. 

And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark, 
Blythe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side, 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  flittering  wings, 
A  woe-worn  ghaist  I  hameward  glide. 
And  maun  I  still,  &c. 

VII. 

Come  Winter,  with  thine  angry  howl, 
And  raging  bend  the  naked  tree ; 

Thy  gloom  will  soothe  my  chearless  soul, 
When  Nature  all  is  sad  like  me ! 

And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat, 

And  bear  the  scorn  that's  in  her  e'e  !J 

For  it's  jet,  jet  black,  an'  it's  like  a  hawk, 
And  it  winna  let  a  body  be ! 


Tune — "Roslin  Castle." 


I. 

THE  gloomy  night  is  gath'ring  fast, 
Loud  roars  the  wild,  inconstant  blast ; 
Yon  murky  cloud  is  foul  with  rain, 
I  see  it  driving  o'er  the  plain : 
The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor, 
The  scatt'red  coveys  meet  secure ; 
While  here  I  wander,  prest  with  care, 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr. 

II. 

The  Autumn  mourns  her  rip'ning  corn 
By  early  Winter's  ravage  torn ; 
Across  her  placid,  azure  sky, 
She  sees  the  scowling  tempest  fly : 
Chill  runs  my  blood  to  hear  it  rave ; 
I  think  upon  the  stormy  wave, 
Where  many  a  danger  I  must  dare, 
Far  from  the  bonie  banks  of  Ayr. 

III. 

'Tis  not  the  surging  billow's  roar, 
'Tis  not  that  fatal,  deadly  shore ; 
Tho'  death  in  ev'ry  shape  appear, 
The  wretched  have  no  more  to  fear : 
But  round  my  heart  the  ties  are  bound, 
That  heart  transpierc'd  with  many  a  wound ; 
These  bleed  afresh,  those  ties  I  tear, 
To  leave  the  bonie  banks  of  Ayr. 

IV. 

Farewell,  old  Coila's  hills  and  dales, 
Her  heathy  moors  and  winding  vales ; 
The  scenes  where  wretched  Fancy  roves, 
Pursuing  past,  unhappy  loves ! 
Farewell,  my  friends !  farewell,  my  foes ! 
My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  those : 
The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare — 
Farewell,  the  bonie  banks  of  Avr ! 
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Tune— "  Gilderoy." 


I. 

FROM  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go, 

And  from  my  native  shore : 
The  cruel  fates  between  us  throw 

A  boundless  ocean's  roar : 
But  boundless  oceans,  roaring  wide, 

Between  my  love  and  me — 
They  never,  never  can  divide 

My  heart  and  soul  from  thee. 

II. 

Farewell,  farewell,  Eliza  dear, 

The  maid  that  I  adore  I 
A  boding  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

We  part  to  meet  no  more ! 
But  the  latest  throb  that  leaves  my  heart, 

While  Death  stands  victor  by — 
That  throb,  Eliza,  is  thy  part, 

And  thine  that  latest  sigh ! 


JaretodL 

TO  THE  BRETHREN  OF  ST.    JAMES'S  LODGE,    TARBOLTON. 

Tune — "  Goodnight,  and  Joy  be  wi'  you  a'." 


ADIEU  !  a  heart-warm,  fond  adieu ! 

Dear  brothers  of  the  mystic  tye ! 
Ye  favored,  *  enlighten'd'  Few, 

Companions  of  my  social  joy ! 
Tho'  I  to  foreign  lands  must  hie, 

Pursuing  Fortune's  slidd'ry  ba' ; 
With  melting  heart  and  brimful  eye, 

I'll  mind  you  still,  tho'  far  awa. 


II. 

Oft  have  I  met  your  social  Band, 

And  spent  the  chearful,  festive  night : 
Oft,  honour'd  with  supreme  command, 

Presided  o'er  the  Sons  of  light : 
And  by  that  Hieroglyphic  bright, 

Which  none  but  Craftsmen  ever  saw ! 
Strong  Mem'ry  on  my  heart  shall  write 

Those  happy  scenes,  when  far  awa  I 

III. 

May  Freedom,  Harmony,  and  Love, 

Unite  you  in  the  grand  Design, 
Beneath  th'  Omniscient  Eye  above, 

The  glorious  Architect  Divine ! 
That  you  may  keep  th'  unerring  line, 

Still  rising  by  the  plummet's  law, 
Till  Order  bright  completely  shine, 

Shall  be  my  Pray'r  when  far  awa. 

IV. 

And  You,  farewell !  whose  merits  claim 

Justly  that  highest  badge  to  wear : 
Heav'n  bless  your  honour'd,  noble  Name, 

To  Masonry  and  Scotia  dear ! 
A  last  request  permit  me  here — 

When  yearly  ye  assemble  a', 
One  round,  I  ask  it  with  a  tear, 

To  him,  the  Bard  that's  far  awa. 


Tune — "  Prepare,  my  dear  Brethren,  to  the  Tavern 
let's  fly,"  &c. 


I. 

No  churchman  am  I  for  to  rail  and  to  write, 
No  statesman  nor  soldier  to  plot  or  to  fight, 
No  sly  man  of  business  contriving  a  snare, 
For  a  big-belly'd  bottle's  the  whole  of  my  care. 
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II. 

The  peer  I  don't  envy,  I  give  him  his  bow ; 

I  scorn  not  the  peasant,  tho'  ever  so  low ; 

But  a  club  of  good  fellows,  like  those  that  are  there, 

And  a  bottle  like  this,  are  my  glory  and  care. 

III. 

Here  passes  the  squire  on  his  brother — his  horse ; 
There  centum  per  centum,  the  cit  with  his  purse ; 
But  see  you  the  Crown  how  it  waves  in  the  air  1 
There  a  big-belly'd  bottle  still  eases  my  care. 

IV. 

The  wife  of  my  bosom,  alas !  she  did  die ; 
For  sweet  consolation  to  church  I  did  fly ; 
I  found  that  old  Solomon  proved  it  fair, 
That  a  big-belly'd  bottle's  a  cure  for  all  care. 

V. 

I  once  was  persuaded  a  venture  to  make ; 
A  letter  inform'd  me  that  all  was  to  wreck ; 
But  the  pursy  old  landlord  just  waddl'd  up  stairs, 
With  a  glorious  bottle  that  ended  my  cares. 

VI. 

"  Life's  cares  they  are  comforts" — a  maxim  laid  down 
By  the  Bard,  what  d'ye  call  him?  that  wore  the  black 

gown; 

And  faith  I  agree  with  th'  old  prig  to  a  hair ; 
For  a  big-belly'd  bottle's  a  heav'n  of  a  care. 

A  STANZA  ADDED  IN  A  MASON  LODGE. 

Then  fill  up  a  bumper  and  make  it  o'erflow, 
And  honours  masonic  prepare  for  to  throw ; 
May  ev'ry  true  Brother  of  the  Compass  and  Square 
Have  a  big-belly'd  bottle  when  pressed  with  care. 


(Epitaph*. 


ON  A  CELEBEATED  RULING  ELDEE. 

HERE  Sowter  [Hood]  in  death  does  sleep : 
To  H-ll  if  he's  gane  thither — 

Satan,  gie  him  thy  gear  to  keep ; 
He'll  haud  it  weel  thegither. 


ON  A  NOISY  POLEMIC. 

BELOW  thir  stanes  lie  Jamie's  banes ; 

0  Death,  it's  my  opinion, 
Thou  ne'er  took  such  a  bleth'rin  b-tch 

Into  thy  dark  dominion ! 


ON    WEE    JOHNIE. 

Hicjacet  wee  Johnie. 

WHOE'ER  thou  art,  0  reader,  know, 
That  Death  has  murder'd  Johnie  1 

An'  here  his  body  lies  fu'  low — 
For  saul  he  ne'er  had  ony. 


FOE  THE  AUTHOE'S  FATHER 

0  YE  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 

Draw  near  with  pious  rev'rence,  and  attend ! 
Here  lie  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains, 

The  tender  father,  and  the  gen'rous  friend. 
The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe ; 

The  dauntless  heart  that  fear'd  no  human  pride; 
The  friend  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a  foe ; 

"  For  ev'n  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side." 
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FOE  E.  A.,  ESQ. 

KNOW  thou,  0  stranger  to  the  fame 
Of  this  much  lov'd,  much  honour'd  name ! 
(For  none  that  knew  him  need  be  told) 
A  warmer  heart  Death  ne'er  made  cold. 


FOE  G.  H.,  ESQ. 

THE  poor  man  weeps — here  G[avi]n  sleeps, 
Whom  canting  wretches  blam'd ; 

But  with  such  as  he,  where'er  he  be, 
May  I  be  sav'd  or  d d ! 


A  BAED'S  EPITAPH. 

Is  there  a  whim-inspired  fool, 

Owre  fast  for  thought,  owre  hot  for  rule, 

Owre  blate  to  seek,  owre  proud  to  snool  ? 

Let  him  draw  near; 
And  owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  dool, 

And  drap  a  tear. 


Is  there  a  Bard  of  rustic  song, 
Who,  noteless,  steals  the  crowds  among, 
That  weekly  this  area  throng? 

0,  pass  not  by ! 
But,  with  a  frater-feeling  strong, 

Here  heave  a  sigh. 

Is  there  a  man,  whose  judgment  clear 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer, 
Yet  runs,  himself,  life's  mad  career, 

Wild  as  the  wave  ? 
Here  pause — and,  thro'  the  starting  tear, 

Survey  this  grave. 

The  poor  Inhabitant  below 
Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know, 
And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow, 

And  softer  flame ; 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low, 

And  stain'd  his  name ! 

Reader,  attend !  Whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole, 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole, 

In  low  pursuit ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious,  self-controul 

Is  Wisdom's  root. 
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THE     TEXT. 


BEFORE  proceeding  to  the  Annotations  required  for  the  cor- 
rection and  elucidation  of  our  Author's  Text,  a  word  of  expla- 
nation is  due  to  the  reader,  and  especially  to  the  student  or 
critic  of  the  Text  itself :  and  as  two  extremely  opposite  views 
of  editorial  authority  in  general  are  sometimes  advocated,  it 
may  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  distinguish  these.  By 
one  school,  the  mere  mechanical  reproduction  of  an  author's 
text,  irregularities,  almost  incongruities  themselves  included, 
is  insisted  upon :  by  another,  not  only  the  revision  of  the 
letter  of  the  text,  to  correct  and  regulate  it,  but  the  right  of 
altering  or  improving  the  text  itself,  by  the  change,  the  sup- 
pression, or  the  substitution  of  terms  and  even  entire  phrases 
at  the  editor's  discretion,  has  been  claimed,  and  in  the  highest 
instances,  from  Bishop  Percy  downwards,  has  been  acted 
upon.  From  both  of  these  extreme  views,  we  equally  dissent. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  maintain  that  a  careful  and  conscientious 
revision  of  the  letter  is  indispensable,  to  remedy  oversights 
and  errors,  whether  of  the  press  or  of  the  pen,  that  the  Author 
may  appear  as  perfect  in  his  own  style  as  possible;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  all  interference  beyond  this,  by  alteration 
of  the  text  itself  where  clearly  defined,  we  as  conscientiously 
disapprove  of.  With  respect  to  Robert  Burns,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  both  sorts  of  editorship  are  equally  required — 
and  they  have  certainly  both  been  applied  since  his  death 
with  unlimited  freedom :  but  to  the  revision  of  the  letter  alone 
we  most  scrupulously  confine  ourselves,  believing  that  neither 
literary,  nor  moral,  nor  religious  good  will  ever  accrue  from 
further  intermeddling  with  the  original. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  the  reader  will  find  that  there  are 
two  distinct  intermingled  varieties  of  style  and  orthography 
before  him — that  which  characterised  the  Kilmarnock,  and 
that  which  was  introduced  in  the  Edinburgh  Edition — both  by 
the  Author  himself.  To  present  Robert  Burns  as  he  was  at 
the  very  earliest  date,  a  reprint  would  be  indispensable ;  which 
for  various  reasons  could  not  with  propriety  be  attempted 
here.  The  utmost,  therefore,  on  which  we  could  venture, 
was  as  close  a  reproduction  as  possible  of  the  original  forms  ; 
and  of  the  extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  this,  in  a  mere 


literary  point  of  view,  the  general  reader  can  have  but  a  very 
slight  conception.  So  great  indeed  does  the  difficulty  attend- 
ing this  apparently  simple  process  seem  to  be,  that  the  best 
editions,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  from  Currie's  time  to  our  own, 
can  make  very  slight  pretensions  to  absolute  reliability  or 
perfection  in  such,  or  even  far  more  important  details. 

We  propose  hereafter,  in  Appendix,  to  discuss  this  topic 
f ully,  in  our  remarks  upon  the  language  of  Burns :  but  for 
the  present,  a  brief  summary  of  the  obstacles  to  a  perfectly 
accurate  text  may  be  given :  (1)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Burns's  own  manuscript  copies  frequently  varied;  (2)  That 
his  text  did  not  always  perhaps  correspond  to  his  manuscript ; 
(3)  That  in>the  text  itself  numerous  capricious  variations  from 
his  own  standard  of  orthography,  sometimes  on  the  same  page, 
sometimes  in  the  same  poem,  sometimes  even  in  the  same 
verse,  occur;  (4)  That  there  are  occasional  slight  variations 
between  his  own  text  and  his  own  vocabulary ;  and  (5)  in 
addition  to  all  these,  many  manifest  typographical  blunders 
appear.  In  such  circumstances,  to  produce  anything  like  a  fair 
and  true  un  iform  edition  of  his  original  text,  the  utmost  editorial 
diligence  is  required,  and  some  editorial  discretion  also  must 
be  permitted.  To  reproduce  mere  incongruities  or  errors 
cannot  be  desirable;  yet  from  the  Author's  letter  to  Lord 
Woodhouselee,  December,  1795,  recently  published,  it  is  now 
evident  how  often  this  may  have  been  the  case.  If  that  letter 
indeed  refers  to  the  Edition  of  1794,  or  the  prospective  reprint 
of  1797,  it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  the  Author  himself,  from 
indifference  or  painful  pre-occupation,  had  scarcely  ever  looked 
at  the  text :  a  fact  which  explains  many  things  hitherto 
inexplicable.  To  neither  of  Burns's  original  editions  was  any 
table  of  Errata  attached,  although  much  required  in  both ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  existing  errors,  in  sense  or  in 
orthography,  had  to  be  rectified  by  the  reader  at  discretion, 
or  remain  as  they  were.  *  But  prefixed  to  his  glossaries  were 
certain  very  definite  instructions,  both  as  to  the  pronunciation 

*  Some  of  the  misprints,  attributable  to  this  source  alone,  which  deface  the 
earlier  editions  of  his  works,  and  have  been  unconsciously  reproduced  in  later 
editions  of  these,  or  in  his  glossaries,  are  almost  incredible.  As  for  errors  in 
punctuation,  they  are  beyond  number. 
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and  the  spelling  of  his  words,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
supplied  the  deficiency  in  question.  These  instructions  have 
already  been  quoted  for  the  reader's  information,  and  prefixed 
to  the  text  of  his  Poems.  In  revising  the  text,  therefore,  two 
means  of  attaining  comparative  accuracy  are  available ;  either 
diligent  and  conscientious  comparison  of  words  themselves ;  or 
where  their  actual  form  seems  doubtful,  then  strict  adherence 
to  the  Author's  concluding  directions.  By  both  these  means 
the  Editor  has  done  his  best  not  only  to  correct  the  errors,  but, 
in  a  few  isolated  instances,  to  restore  the  orthography :  and  so 
to  present,  as  far  as  possible,  a  kind  of  uniformity  in  the  text. 
His  object,  in  addition  to  this,  has  been  to  present  a  character- 
istic and  progressive  edition  to  the  reader;  in  which  the 
Author's  own  style  from  the  first,  and  in  its  natural  develop- 
ment or  change,  from  epoch  to  epoch,  may  be  recognised  and 
discriminated.  In  most  recent  editions,  this  seems  not  to  have 
been  thought  of.  The  Author's  works  themselves  have  with 
more  or  less  propriety  been  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
production,  in  some  cases  with  exemplary  care ;  but  not 
always  as  they  originally  appeared  under  his  own  hand, 
either  in  order  or  in  orthography.  The  words  have  almost 
invariably  been  'dressed'  anew  on  the  latest  model — which 
borders  most  closely  on  the  English;  and  so  Burns  from 
the  beginning  appears  to  speak  and  write  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Blair,  or  the  editorial  corrections  of  George 
Thomson — an  idea  which  is  absolutely  inconsistent  both  with 
nature  and  with  fact. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  since  these  precautions 
for  mere  literal  accuracy  are  applicable  chiefly  to  the  earliest 
edition,  and  not  even  to  every  poem  contained  in  it,  so  much 
anxiety  in  the  way  of  revision  is  practically  uncalled  for,  and 
the  few  variations  or  discrepancies  which  undoubtedly  exist, 
should  be  quietly  adjusted,  or  passed  over  in  silence,  as  if  they 
were  not  there ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  in  the  earliest  edition,  and  in  the  poems  by  which  it  is 
characterised,  we  have  the  last  grand  illustration  of  the  origi- 
nal Scottish  tongue,  and  in  Bums  himself  the  grand  vital  link 
between  the  old  and  the  new  forms  of  that  language ;  and  if 
we  attach  any  importance  to  this  fact,  it  becomes  our  duty 
then  to  be  as  solicitous  as  possible  to  preserve  every  fragment 
that  remains  of  his  original  articulation. 

As  for  the  mode  in  which  this  should  be  done,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt — the  simplest  and  most  natural  method 
being,  to  reproduce  such  forms  where  they  originally  appear. 


This  we  have  endeavoured,  on  the  principles  above  explained, 
to  do ;  and  our  readers  will  easily  distinguish  for  themselves 
the  poems  so  characterised,  as  they  successively  fall  under 
their  notice.  This  rule,  it  must  be  observed,  refers  exclusively 
to  the  mere  spelling  of  certain  forms,  and  chiefly  terminational 
forms,  in  the  oldest  poems :  not  the  slightest  infringement 
on  words  themselves,  far  less  on  phraseology,  being  either 
thought  of,  or  consciously  tolerated  by  us.  As  an  example, 
the  following  illustration  at  present  may  suffice : — Among 
terminational  forms,  in  the  Kilmarnock  Edition,  — ing,  — in, 
and  — an  occur  promiscuously,  in  many  cases  inconsistently. 
Of  these,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  already  indi- 
cated, — an  has  been  preserved  wherever  it  appears,  and  in 
two  solitary  instances  restored,  according  to  the  Author's 
rule,  where  the  context  seemed  to  require  it.  Of  the  remain- 
ing forms,  — in,  as  being  the  simplest,  most  natural,  and 
almost  invariable,  has  been  preferred  in  all  Scotch  terms  or 
compounds  ;  — ing  being  of  course  retained  in  every  English 
word,  or  in  cases  where  the  g  was  manifestly  intended  to  be 
heard  against  the  succeeding  letter;  whilst  — in',  as  being 
absolutely  false,  has  been  entirely  rejected.*  By  this  simple 
process  of  revision,  in  strict  compliance  with  the  Author's  own 
example  and  authority,  something  like  regularity  among  the 
most  capricious  forms  of  the  language  has  been  attained; 
without  infringing  in  any  degree  on  the  meaning  of  a  single 
word  from  beginning  to  end.  Where  various  readings  in  the 
original  do  occur,  we  have  selected  those  which,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  seemed  the  best  or  truest — our  reasons  for  selection 
being  generally  very  fully  appended  in  the  following  Notes : 
and  that  both  the  text  may  appear  with  as  little  encumbrance 
as  possible,  and  the  reader  may  have  the  easiest  method 
of  satisfying  himself,  all  the  most  important  variations  made 
by  the  Author  in  his  own  editions,  up  till  his  death,  will 
be  found  arranged  in  their  proper  order,  as  to  time  and 
place,  on  a  distinct  page  uniform  with  the  text,  at  the  end  of 
Part  II.  of  the  Poems ;  all  that  remains  beyond  that  being 
necessarily  untouched  by  him. 


*  It  may  satisfy  the  reader's  curiosity,  m  the  meantime,  to  mention,  that  this 
particular  form  of  — in\  so  common  in  modern  editions  of  the  Poet,  occurs  only 
once  in  the  Kilmarriock  and  Edinburgh  Editions,  and  manifestly  hy  an  error  in  that 
special  case;  whereas  —in  occurs  in  the  Kilmamock  Edition  one  hundred  and 
eleven  times,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Edition  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  twelve 
times— and  that,  by  no  means  always  in  the  same  words — a  fact  which  should  be 
conclusive  on  the  subject.  The  truth  is,  — in  is  a  purely  Scottish  form ;  — in'  a. 
mere  typographical  corruption  from  the  English  language. 
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TO     FIRST     EDITIONS. 


ABBREVIATIONS  : — p.  PAGE  ;  c.  COLUMN  ;  s.  STANZA  ;  I.  LINE. 


IN  presenting  a  revised  edition  of  the  Works  of  ROBERT  BURNS 
to  the  world,  we  have  adopted,  without  hesitation,  for  the 
text  of  this  division,  the  Poet's  own  authorised  editions,  first 
of  Kilmarnock  and  then  of  Edinburgh ;  and  where  they  differ, 
have  carefully  collated  them.  Such  collation,  of  course,  could 
extend  only  as  far  as  their  contents  -correspond,  but  to  that 
extent  it  has  been  interesting  and  instructive.  The  Kilmar- 
nock Edition,  printed  in  1786,  contains  forty-four  pieces;  is  in 
the  simplest  and  broadest  vernacular,  and  although  disfigured 
by  a  few  unmistakeable  typographical  inaccuracies,  is  incom- 
parably the  finest  groundwork  for  a  characteristic  edition  of 
the  great  Poet.  So  far  as  it  goes,  with  the  above  exceptions, 
it  has  been  almost  literally  adhered  to.  The  Edinburgh 
Edition,  by  Creech,  1787,  under  Burns's  own  superintendence, 
contains  sixty-three  pieces,  and  presents,  besides  a  few  com- 
mendable alterations  in  the  text,  a  very  extensive  revision 
of  orthography.  This  revision,  suggested  undoubtedly  by 
publishers  or  critics  in  the  metropolis,  was  acceded  to  by 
Burns  in  an  evil  hour,  as  we  think,  for  the  originality  and 
grandeur  of  his  mother  tongue.  It  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
middle  era  of  his  authorship :  but  in  the  songs  and  poems 
which  have  been  recovered  since  his  death,  and  which  were 
written  before  his  visit  to  the  capital,  the  grand  old  simplicity 
of  the  native  dialect  may^-e-appear  again  to  refresh  us.  This 
question  of  orthography  is  a  curious  one  in  the  history,  both 
literary  and  social,  of  Eobert  Burns.  By  the  mere  spelling 
of  a  word  he  is  transported  from  epoch  to  epoch;  and  the 
reader  sees  distinctly  the  transition  of  his  mind,  as  in  a 
phonetic  gauge,  backwards  and  forwards,  by  the  choice  and 
collocation  of  the  mere  letters  as  they  run.  It  extends  indeed 
beyond  himself  to  the  language  of  his  country,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  and  must  be  more  fully  treated  of  hereafter. 

BJLMARNOCK  EDITION  : — This  most  wonderful  venture  in 
the  annals  of  literature  contained  a  title  page  with  motto,  a 
preface,  a  table  of  contents,  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
pages  of  poetry,  and  a  glossary.  It  was  printed  on  good  strong 
corded  paper,  demy  octavo,  by  John  Wilson — "Wee  Johnie" 
— and  was  issued  to  the  world  in  coarse  blue  wrappers.  The 


edition  consisted  of  six  hundred  and  twelve  copies,  it  appears. 
at  three  shillings  each  ;  three  hundred  and  fifty  were  subscribed 
for,  and  the  remainder  disposed  of  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
entire  sale  realised  for  the  Author  about  twenty  pounds.  At 
the  present  moment,  a  perfect  copy,  in  good  condition,  may 
be  valued,  without  extravagance,  at  five  guineas. 

The  TITLE  PAGE  stood  as  follows,  with  motto  doubtless 
from  the  Author's  own  hand  :  — 


F  O  E  M  S, 

CHIEFLY   IN   THE 

SCOTTISH     DIALECT, 

T)Y 

ROBERT    BURNS. 


THE  Simple  Bard,  uubroke  by  rules  of  Art, 
He  pours  the  wild  effusions  of  the  heart : 
And  if  inspir'd,  'tis  Nature's  pow'rs  inspire ; 
Her's  all  the  melting  thrill,  and  her's  the  kindling  fire. 

ANONYMOUS. 


KILMARNOCK: 
PRINTED  BY  JOHN  WILSO.V. 


M,DCC,LXXXVI. 

The  PREFACE,  which  we  print  in  this  edition  precisely  as  it 
appears  in  the  original,  has  been  somewhat  vulgarised  by 
misquotation  elsewhere.  In  a  composition  like  this,  which  is 
just  balanced  on  the  difficult  edge  between  dignity  and  the 
want  of  it,  and  in  which  the  youthful  hand  of  a  great  master 
is  adjusting  itself  for  work,  the  misplacing  of  a  single  comma, 
much  more  the  unwarrantable  introduction  of  a  word  at  the 
wrong  place,  may  be  fatal  to  its  credit  with  the  world.  Such 
liberties,  nevertheless,  we  observe,  have  been  taken  in  the 
reprint,  so  early  as  the  days  of  Currie  (who  quoted  from 
Gilbert  Burns,  who  transcribed  from  memory  apparently, 
and  without  consulting  the  original) :  the  effect  of  which 
has  been  to  debase  this  Preface  considerably  in  style.  The 


: 
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University  reader  will  of  course  detect  an  oversight  in 
orthography,  and  the  grammarian  a  slight  misconstruction 
in  syntax — neither  of  which  we  think  it  proper  to  disguise. 
The  reference  to  Theocritus  and  Virgil  is  manifestly  a  ruse — - 
a  sort  of  pardonable  compliance  with  the  way  of  the  world — 
on  the  youthful  Author's  part,  who  scarcely  needs  after  that 
to  inform  his  educated  readers,  that  the  Doric  of  the  distin- 
guished Greek  at  least  was  a  "sealed  book"  to  him  in  the 
original.  It  is  questionable,  indeed,  if  he  knew  anything  of 
that  author  at  all  either  in  Greek  or  English  at  the  time, 
\inless  through  some  sorrowful  misprint,  or  the  medium  of  an 
ill-spelt  dictionary.  So  slight  a  hint,  as  an  e  for  a  u,  tells 
curious  tales  of  unnecessary  deference  to  authority,  and  a 
desire  to  look  well  with  the  world,  on  the  part  of  an  aspirant 
to  immortality  who  had  room  enough  under  the  shadow  of  his 
hand  for  a  score  of  writers  like  Theocritus. 

EDINBURGH  EDITION  : — This  enlarged,  and  for  the  time  very 
handsome  re-issue  of  the  Author's  works,  took  place  under  the 
highest  auspices  in  the  spring  of  1787,  about  nine  months  after 
the  publication  at  Kilmarnock.  It  was  undertaken  by  Creech, 
a  bibliopole  of  the  first  rank;  was  very  liberally  subscribed  for 
both  by  the  gentry  and  nobility  of  Scotland,  and  even  by  many 
colleges  or  associations  of  Scotchmen  abroad;  was  enriched 
with  a  portrait  of  the  Author,  engraved  con  amore  by  Beugo 
from  the  picture  by  Nasmyth ;  *  was  dedicated  by  special  per- 
mission to  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  and  upon  the  whole  was 
presented  to  the  world  as  advantageously  as  possible.  It 
appeared  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  bore  upon  its  title  page  the 
following  words : — 

POEMS, 

CHIEFLY  IN  THE 

SCOTTISH    DIALECT. 


BY 


ROBERT     BURNS. 


EDINBURGH: 

PRINTED    FOR    THE    AUTHOR, 

AND    SOLD    BY   WILLIAM    CREECH. 


M,DCC,LXXXVII. 

The  Dedication,  for  effect,  was  printed  throughout  in  Italic 
characters.  The  volume,  large  octavo,  presented  the  whole 
very  long  list  of  subscribers,  a  table  of  contents,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  pages  of  poetry,  and  an  enlarged  glossary 
appended.  The  list  of  subscribers  seems  to  have  been  made 
up  at  the  last  moment,  and  is  inserted,  with  no  great  taste, 
between  the  Dedication  and  the  body  of  the  book,  so  as  to 
derange  the  natural  order  of  the  paging.  The  edition  was 
unprecedentedly  large;  of  which,  at  five  shillings,  no  less 
than  two  thousand  eight  hundred  copies  were  subscribed  for. 
In  his  advertisement,  Mr.  Creech  announced  that  the  sale  was 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  Author;  but  it  was  only  after 

*  See  Appendix— Kerry  Miniatures. 


long  and  unpleasant  discussion  that  a  settlement  could  bo 
obtained  with  Mr.  Creech  at  all.  The  profits  ultimately  ac- 
cruing to  Burns  amounted  to  five  hundred  pounds,  of  which 
nearly  one  half  was  allocated  by  him,  in  the  form  of  a  loan  or 
otherwise,  for  the  benefit  of  his  relatives  at  Mossgiel.  The 
printing  of  this  edition  took  place  in  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Smellie,  who  was  at  once  printer,  philosopher,  and  literateur ; 
one  of  those  characters  for  which  Edinburgh  at  the  time  was 
remarkable,  and  which  connect  that  city  in  our  imaginations 
still  with  the  old  literary  capitals  of  Europe.  In  Smellie' s 
office  there  were  frequent  interviews  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  their  day ;  and  with  one  of  these,  at  least,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Chambers,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Smellie's  son, 
Burns  himself,  when  revising  proofs  for  this  edition,  had  an 
awkward  rencontre.  Sir  John  Dalrymple  was  correcting  some 
essay  of  his  own  then  in  progress  of  publication,  and  occupied 
the  stool  which  Burns  was  accustomed  to  sit  upon.  Burns 
would  sit  on  no  other;  Sir  John  declined  to  give  it  up  "to 
yon  impudent  staring  fellow ; "  but  upon  being  informed  who 
the  staring  fellow  was,  exclaimed — ' '  Good  gracious !  give  him 
all  the  seats  in  your  house!"  and  immediately  withdrew. 
Burns  thereupon,  in  his  accustomed  seat,  proceeded  with  his 
corrections.  In  this  office,  it  is  also  said,  that  whilst  waiting 
for  proofs,  he  was  accustomed  to  stride  to  and  fro,  among  the 
printing  presses,  occasionally  cracking  a  long  whip  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  compositors. 

The  principal  additions  in  this  volume  were — '  Death  and 
Doctor  Hornbook,'  '  Brigs  of  Ayr,'  'Ordination,'  'The  Calf,' 
'  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid,'  '  Tarn  Samson's  Elegy,'  '  A 
Winter  Night,'  'Address  to  Edinburgh,'  with  Stanzas,  Prayers, 
Translations  of  Psalms,  a  few  additional  Songs,  &c. ;  many  of 
these  indicating  in  a  most  singular  manner  the  religious, 
moral,  and  social  sympathies  of  the  Author.  Indeed,  with 
regard  to  the  contents  of  this  volume,  we  may  even  venture  to 
affirm,  that  although  written  at  various  and  often  distant 
dates,  they  have  been  arranged  by  the  Author  in  a  certain 
sequence,  manifestly  suggested  by  his  own  personal  or  domestic 
relationships  at  the  time ;  a  sequence  which,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  ought  never  to  have  been  disturbed.  With  reference 
to  one  special  painful  event  indeed,  of  his  private  life,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  that  silent  but  significant  arrangement  is 
worth  a  hundred  commentaries. 

The  DEDICATION  prefixed  to  this  edition,  as  the  occasion 
perhaps  demanded,  was  a  more  ambitious  performance  than 
the  original  Kilmarnock  Preface;  conceived  in  an  entirely 
different  style,  and  expressed  with  studied  emphasis  and  for- 
mality. A  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  this,  by  the  Author 
himself,  will  by  and  by  be  found  in  the  introductory  verses  to 
'  The  Brigs,'  as  if  he  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  on  the  subject. 
The  typography  itself,  with  its  capital  letters  indicating  poetic 
abstractions,  is  suggestive  of  much ;  and  the  change  of  ortho- 
graphy, both  in  Dedication  and  throughout  the  volume,  be- 
speaks a  change  also  on  the  Author's  part  in  relation  to  the 
literary  world.  He  was  now  to  some  extent  under  tutorage, 
and  had  been  listening  deferentially  to  the  literati  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  original  — or,  for  example,  gives  place  to  the  then 
fashionable  — our,  in  Latin  derivatives;  —  an  gives  place  to 
int  and  — et  to  — it;  whilst  one  or  perhaps  two  other  slight 


AND   HISTORICAL.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


variations  which,  if  not  by  design,  are  certainly  by  mistake, 
seem  to  show  that,  with  all  the  care  bestowed  by  Burns  on 
this  edition,  the  text  as  it  left  his  own  hand  at  that  moment 
was  not  by  any  means  free  from  imperfections.  Examples 
of  the  same  sort  of  inadvertencies,  or  momentary  predilec- 
tions for  one  form  over  another,  in  these  two  editions,  might 
easily  be  multiplied ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  satisfy  the 
reader  that  absolute  accuracy  cannot  be  maintained  for  Burns's 
own  revisions,  and  that  the  utmost  diligence  is  required  to 
purify  the  letter  of  his  text  from  such  typographical  blemishes. 
p.  5.  THE  TWA  DOGS:  A  Tale. — This  inimitable  fable,  un- 
paralleled for  truthfulness  and  beauty,  has  been  wisely  set  by 
Burns  himself  (in  compliance,  it  is  said,  with  the  original 
printer's  advice)  in  front  of  all  his  writings.  To  expatiate 
on  its  excellence  before  an  intelligent  reader  would  be  a  waste 
of  words.  There  is  wisdom  and  sagacity  in  it  deeper  than 
most  philosophies  of  life,  charity  and  religion  broader  than 
any  creed,  artistic  simplicity  and  power  like  the  finest  painting. 
It  was  written  in  the  year  1786,  whilst  the  first  edition  of  his 
poems  was  already  in  the  press,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
humiliating  domestic  annoyance  to  which  a  man  could  be 
subjected.  Its  immediate  object  was  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  a  favourite  dog;  its  ultimate  object,  to  prophesy  to  the 
people  on  the  folly  of  discontent  and  the  sin  of  selfishness. 

—  c.  1,  /.  1.          'Twas  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle 

That  bears  the  name  o'  auld  king  Coil : 

Kyle  or  Coil,  the  central  division  of  Ayrshire,  is  separated  from 
Carrick  on  the  south  by  the  river  Doon,  and  from  Cunningham 
on  the  north  by  the  Irvine.  Within  this  district  Burns  was 
born  and  lived,  except  the  few  months  he  was  boarded  at 
Kirkoswald,  until  he  went  to  reside  permanently  in  Dumfries- 
shire. The  reader  will  find  a  poetical  outline  of  this  region, 
as  depicted  in  the  Muse's  robe  of  Coila,  in  the  '  Vision.'  Its 
name  is  derived  traditionally  from  Coilus  —  a  pre-historic 
sovereign  of  the  Picts,  who  was  entombed,  according  to  com- 
mon belief,  somewhere  about  the  old  mansion  of  Coilsfield. 
In  the  year  1837,  after  laborious  excavations  on  the  spot  to 
which  tradition  pointed,  calcined  remains  in  ancient  earthen 
urns  were  certainly  discovered ;  which  represented  unquestion- 
ably some  distinguished  hero,  or  heroes,  of  the  primitive  race. 
Coilsfield,  the  Bloody  Bum,  and  the  Dead  Man's  Holm,  are 
names  attached  to  the  locality  still,  with  which  Burns  himself, 
as  we  know,  was  familiar  during  his  residence  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  which  he  has  immortalised  under  the  more 
poetic  designation  of  the  Castle  of  Montgomery. — [See  his 
own  notes  to  Edinburgh  Edition  of  the  '  Vision.'] 

—  c.  2,  I.  G.          And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him, 

After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang,» 

Was  made  lang  syne — Lord  knows  how  lang. 

*  Cuchullin's  dog  in  Ossian's  '  Fingal.'—  R.  B. 

The  reference  here  made  to  the  indefinite  antiquity  of  Highland 
song  seems  to  indicate  not  only  Burns's  own  passing  faith  in 
the  originality  of  Ossian,  but  his  acquaintance  at  the  time 
with  the  discussion  that  had  been  raised  on  the  subject. 


1.  23. 


Till  tir'd  at  last  wi'  mony  a  farce, 
They  set  them  down  upon  their  ai  se, 


In  the  edition  of  1793,  these  two  simple,  natural,  and  graphic 
lines  were  superseded,  and  the  two  following  took  their  place : 


Until  wi'  damn  weary  grown, 
Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down ; 

more  polished  certainly,  but  neither  so  descriptive  nor  truth- 
ful as  the  plain  original. 

p.  6,  c.  1,  I.  1.          I've  aften  wonder' d,  honest  Luath, 

What  sort  o'  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have ; 
An'  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw, 
What  way  poor  bodies  liv'd  ava. 

The  exquisite  juxta-position  here  of  the  '  poor  dogs '  and  the 
'  poor  bodies,'  and  the  simplicity  of  Caesar's  observation  as  a 
foreigner,  require  only  to  be  pointed  out.  This  was  rural 
philosophy  on  the  state  of  our  'populations,'  by  an  unpre- 
judiced observer  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  '  poor  body' 
must  have  the  '  poor  dog ; '  and  how  both  or  either  of  them 
contrived  to  eke  out  an  existence,  was  the  gravest  problem  for 
this  kind-hearted  favourite  of  fortune. 


1.  28. 


Bairan  a  quarry,  an'  sic  like  : 


In  Edinburgh  Edition — Baring  a  quarry,  &c. 

altered,  by  some  typographical  oversight  doubtless,  in  Cham- 
bers (Ed.  1856),  to  '  Barring  a  quarry ' — which  can  only  mean 
stopping  up  the  entrance  to  a  quarry,  a  process  almost  quite 
unknown  in  Scotland,  except  under  the  operation  of  a  police  act; 
and  which  could  not,  at  the  uttermost,  take  more  than  an  hour 
to  do.  'Bairan,'  i.e.  baring  a  quarry,  means  the  clearing  away 
of  soil  and  rubbish  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  to  allow  the 
quarrymen  to  begin  operations — which  preliminary  process  is 
not  only  common,  but  indispensable,  may  occupy  days  or  even 
weeks,  and  is  invariably  the  work  of  the  common  labourer,  the 
'delver,'  the  'ditcher,'  or  the  'cot-man'  of  the  neighbourhood. 


1.  31. 


An'  nought  but  his  han-daurg  to  keep 
Them  right  an'  tight  in  thack  an'  raep. 


'  Han-daurg,'  or  '  daurk,'  what  a  man  with  his  own  hand  can 
do  from  dark  to  dark — a  day's  work. 

The  sun  ariseth man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work,  and  to  his 

labour,  until  tire  evening.—  Ps.  civ.  22,  23. 

'  Thack  and  raep ' — thatch  and  fastening  of  straw  and  ropes 
for  a  cottage,  or  stack  of  corn  or  hay  (see  '  The  Brigs,'  /.  25) — 
used  figuratively  here  for  the  shelter  of  roof  and  clothing,  on 
the  simplest  conditions  imaginable. 

And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment  ? — Mat.  vi.  28. 


I.  35. 


Ye  maist  wad  think  a  wee  touch  langer, 
And  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  and  hunger. 


It  is  not  uncommon  to  quote  from  other  authors  passages  or 
expressions,  which  seem  to  have  been  models  for  Burns,  or  at 
least  to  have  suggested  his  language.  In  Ferguson  and 
Ramsay  both,  who  were  avowedly  models  in  some  things,  such 
passages  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  found ;  and  such  we  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  also  to  quote ;  but  it  is  not  allowable  on 
mere  coincidence  of  phraseology,  to  allege  imitation,  or  in- 
debtedness of  any  kind  at  all.  Innumerable  instances  of 
such  coincidence  might  be  discovered,  in  which  no  previous 
knowledge,  on  any  reasonable  ground,  could  be  imagined. 
In  Dante's  description  of  that  dread  wood  of  poverty  and  exile, 
for  example,  in  which  so  much  of  his  own  life  was  lost,  and 
so  much  of  his  inspiration  found,  an  expression  almost  identical 
with  the  above  occurs.  Inferno:  Can.  I.  I.  7. 

Tanto  e  amara,  che  poco  d  pia  morte. 

So  dire  it  was,  a  '  touch '  were  almost  death 
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Instances  of  such  casual  correspondence,  as  they  occur  from 
lime  to  time,  we  shall  note  hereafter  as  we  proceed. 

p.  6,  c.  1, 1.  37.    But  how  it  comes,  I  never  kent  yet, 
misprinted  in  Carrie's  edition — i  never  kend  it, 

—  c.  2,  I.  19.        They're  no  sae  wretched's  ane  wad  think  : 
Tho'  constantly  on  poortith'a  brink, 
They're  sae  accustom'd  wi'  the  sight, 
The  view  o't  gies  them  little  fright. 

misprinted  also  in  Currie,  and  elsewhere,  thus — 

They're  no  sae  wretched's  ane  wad  think,  (or—;) 
Tho'  constantly  on  poortith's  brink : 
They're  sae,  &c. 

by  which  reading,  both  the  sense  and  the  authority  of  the 
original  are  equally  set  aside.  According  to  the  original,  the 
metaphor  begins  with  the  second,  and  goes  on  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  line — founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  oftener  and  longer 
we  look  over  a  precipice,  the  safer  we  feel  upon  the  brink  of 
it.  The  eyesight  adapts  itself  by  degrees  to  the  position,  and 
the  sense  of  giddiness  diminishes  in  proportion.  Danger 
begets  daring;  daring  gradually  mellows  into  self-control  and 
security;  till  the  worst  abyss  can  be  confronted  with  com- 
posure or  indifference.  Blessed,  indeed,  are  the  poor:  for  theirs 
is  that  life  of  faith  which  is  next  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ! 

Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat?  or,  What  shall  we 
drink?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed? — Mat.  vi.  31. 

I.  27.  The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  lives' 

Their  grushie  weans  and  faithfu'  wives ; 

these  two  lines  appear,  both  in  the  original  and  other  editions, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  with  a  different  punctuation,  thus — 

The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  lives, 
Their  grushie  weans  and  faithfu'  wives ; 

which  leaves  the  sentence  without  a  conclusion,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly a  misprint.  As  this  is  the  first  correction  of  the 
kind  which  occurs,  it  may  be  proper  to  quote  what  the 
Author  at  so  late  a  date  as  1790,  and  after  so  much  inter- 
vening experience,  says  upon  the  subject.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  November  of  that  year,  he  casually  observes — "  As  to 
printing  of  poetry,  when  you  prepare  it  for  the  press,  you 
have  only  to  spell  it  right,  and  place  the  capital  letters 
properly :  as  to  the  punctuation,  the  printers  do  that  them- 
selves." He  was  in  general  very  careful  in  such  matters ;  in 
his  prose  correspondence,  scrupulously  so :  but  that  the 
printers  occasionally  relieved  him  of  that  trouble  in  their  own 
way,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  several  examples. 

In  the  present  instance,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  a 
comma  has  been  inserted  instead  of  an  apostrophe.  Another 
instance,  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  occurs 
elsewhere.  The  lines,  as  we  have  ventured  to  print  them, 
read  not  only  with  perfect  sequence,  but  with  a  very  beautiful 
antithetic  relation,  and  interchange  of  numbers,  singular  and 
plural  alternately;  which  demonstrates,  more  clearly  than 
anything  else  could,  the  delicate  perception  which  Robert 
Burns  had  of  such  recondite  principles  in  language.  The 
relative  words  we  now  italicise,  to  point  out  this  harmony  of 
construction  to  the  reader : 

The  dearest  cnmfort  o'  their  lives'  [is] 
Their  grushie  weans  and  faithfu'  wives ; 
The  prattling  things  are  just  their  pride, 
That  sweetens  a'  their  fire-side. 


To  the  grammarian  we  need  offer  no  apology  for  the  extent 


of  this  note;  to  the  general  reader  we  have  only  to  say,  that 
this  explanation  is  intended,  once  for  all,  to  illustrate  our 
revision  of  the  text  where  it  appears  necessary,  and  that  in 
future,  the  results  of  that  revision  will  be  given  without  any 
such  lengthened  commentary. 

p.  7,  c.  1,  I.  17.    The  cantie  auld  folks  ci'ackan  crouse. 
Ihus,  A  gray-hair'd  knight  set  up  his  head, 

And  cracket  right  crousely  ; — Auld  Jfaitland. 

Also,  And  yet  for  all  his  cracking  crouse — Raid  o'  Reids-wire. 
I  19.           My  heart  has  been  sae  fain  to  see  them, 

That  I  for  joy  hae  barket  wi'  them. 

This  surely  is  one  of  those  divine  touches  of  nature  that  'make 
the  whole  world  kin' : — 

Because  the  creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God !— Rom.  vii.  21. 

I.  37.  Or  may  be  in  a  frolic  daft, 

To  Hague  or  Calais  taks  a  waft,  &c. 

By  no  means  an  uncommon  complaint  in  those  days : — 

But  when  the  young  Laird  became  vain, 
And  went  away  to  France  and  Spain, 
Rome  raking,  wand' ring  here  and  there  : 
O  then  began  our  bootless  care ! 

Speech  of  Fife  Laird,  Newly  Come  from  the  Grave, 
p.  8,  c.  1,  I.  11.     A  country  fellow  at  the  pleugh, 

His  acre's  till'd  he's  right  eneugh ; 

A  country  girl  at  her  wheel, 

Her  dizzen's  done,  she's  unco  weel : 

Caesar's  sagacious  contrast  here  supplies  the  deficiency  of 
Luath's  observation:  but  by  the  most  singular  misappre- 
hension, founded  on  practical  ignorance,  these  lines  both  in 
Currie's  and  several  other  editions  since  his,  have  not  only 
been  altered  from  the  original,  but  robbed  entirely  of  their 
sense  and  importance  as  statistical  authority  in  rural  affairs. 
His  acres  till'd,  he's  right  eneugh ; 

Her  dizzens  done,  she's  unco  weel, 

is  an  edition  not  only  false  but  meaningless.  To  '  till  an  acre' 
was  a  fair  day's  work  for  man  and  horse ;  to  '  spin  a  dozen 
cuts,'  a  fair  day's  work,  among  other  household  concerns,  for 
a  girl  at  the  wheel;  which  being  done  in  either  case,  the 
labourer  was  entitled  to  credit.  To  do  much  more,  even  in 
favourable  circumstances,  was  worthy  of  record : 

Aft  thee  and  I,  in  aught  hours'  gaun, 

On  guid  March  weather, 

Hae  turned  sax  rood  beside  our  ban' 

For  days  thegither : 

that  is,  an  acre  and  a  half;  but  acres  and  dozens  would  be 
illimitable  labour,  without  rest  or  satisfaction  to  any  one  con- 
cerned. If  an  alteration  that  would  more  distinctly  express 
the  sense  of  the  original  could  be  tolerated,  it  would  be  to  strike 
out  the  's  altogether ;  when  His  acre  till'd,  .  Her  dizzen  done, 
would  render  future  mistakes  on  the  subject  impossible. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  some  of  our  readers  to  know  the 
exact  proportion  of  such  work  expected  from  peasant  girls  in 
Ayrshire:  we  subjoin  accordingly,  on  the  authority  of  an 
experienced  matron,  the  following  local  standards  of  woollen 
weft : — 120  threads  =  1  cut :  4  cuts  =  1  hank :  12  hanks  = 
1  spindle :  1  spindle  and  2  hanks,  less  or  more,  according  to 
strength,  =  1  pair  blankets.  To  spin  12  cuts  a  day,  in  addition 
to  other  household  work,  is  excellent  performance;  to  spin 
more  than  that  in  the  circumstances,  is  uncommon ;  to  spin 
twice  that  quantity  would  require  the  uninterrupted  labour  of 
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the  most  accomplished  spinster  from  morning  till  night :  about 
five  days  therefore,  of  ordinary  work  at  the  wheel,  would  be 
required  to  furnish  thread  for  one  pair  of  blankets. 

p.  8,  c.  2,  I.  1.  By  this,  the  sun  was  out  o'  sight, 

The  greatest  masters  of  landscape  and  animal  painting,  by 
combined  efforts  for  weeks,  could  produce  no  finer  representa- 
tion than  what  follows  in  the  three  succeeding  lines.  There  is 
not  in  the  whole  compass  of  Shakspear  a  more  perfect  picture, 
including  figure,  colour,  action,  time,  and  sound,  with  moral 
sense  conjoined,  than  is  here  presented  to  the  reader  in  two 
score  words :  yet  the  whole  concluding  portion  of  this  wonder- 
ful work  was  dashed  off  most  probably  during  an  evening's 
walk  or  ride  from  Kilmarnock  to  Mossgiel,  in  child-like 
acquiescence  with  the  suggestions  of  a  printer,  and  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  compositor  when  his  operations  began. 

p.  8.  SCOTCH  DEINK  :— Written  most  probably  in  the  spring 
of  1785,  at  a  time  when  Burns  was  remarkable  for  sobriety 
rather  than  for  excess.  Such  eulogiums,  therefore,  as  this, 
and  such  lamentations  as  those  of  the  succeeding  poem,  are 
no  evidence  at  all  of  any  disorder  in  the  Author's  tastes  or 
habits  at  the  time.  They  are  simply  poetical  exaggerations 
of  the  national  tastes  and  feelings,  in  regard  to  the  cheapest 
and  most  invigorating  stimulant  then  in  use.  Let  those  who 
doubt  this  observe,  that  the  very  first  stanza  contains  a  protest 
against  inebriety ;  that  the  strongest  alcohol,  in  the  shape  of 
brandy,  is  denounced  with  a  curse  as  "burning  trash;"  and 
that  the  very  climax  of  enjoyment  here  quoted  is  the  simple 
relish  of  heated  ale,  mixed  with  a  little  ardent  spirits  and 
sweetened  with  sugar,  on  a  new-year's  morning !  The  idea  of 
intoxication  does  not  once  appear  in  the  whole  composition. 
Mr.  Chambers  quotes  the  seventh  stanza,  in  its  reference  to 
"the  poor  man's  wine,"  as  an  indication  of  humanity  which 
atones  for  much  else  "that  is  objectionable  in  the  poem." 
We  do  not  consider  any  atonement  of  this  kind  required ;  but 
if  a  quotation  with  that  object  is  to  be  made  at  all,  we  should 
prefer  to  make  it  from  the  stanza  immediately  preceding, 

Thou  even  brightens  dark  despair,  &c., 

which  embodies  a  truth  as  well  known  to  philosophers  like 
Solomon,  as  to  Burns,  and  that  lies  at  the  root  of  one  half 
of  the  sorrowful  excess  in  which  the  hopeless  and  the  destitute, 
in  most  communities,  take  refuge ! 

We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  hereafter  to  compare  with 
Horace,  between  whom  and  Burns  there  was  much  in  common. 
In  the  meantime,  let  the  student  read  along  with  'Scotch 
Drink'  Horace's  Ad  Amphoram,  Car.  III.  xxi.,  and  judge 
where  the  superiority  in  humour  and  genial  humanity  lies. 

Thus — •  Thou  even  brightens  dark  despair 

Wi'  gloomy  smile — 

Tu  spem  reducis  mentibus  anxiis, 
Viresque ;  et  addis  cornua  pauperi,  &c. 


Again — 

p.  9,  c.  1   *.  5. 


Wine  with  fresh  Hope  the  coward  cheers ; 

Revives  the  wretched  and  undone, 

And  makes  the  slave  his  lord  disown  -.—Creech. 


Even  godly  meetings  o'  the  saunts, 
By  thee  inspired, 

When  gaping  they  besiege  the  tents, 
Are  doubly  fired. 


Non  ille,  quamquam  Socraticis  madct 
Sermonibus,  te  negliget  horridus : 
Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Saepe  mero  caluisse  virtus. 

Wine  kept  old  Cato's  virtue  warm ; 

This  whets  the  dull,  and  wit  inspires ; 

The  grave  with  sprightly  vigour  fires, 
And,  by  a  never-failing  charm, 
Unlocks  the  mind,  and  all  its  gay  desires. — Creech. 

These  quotations  we  give  as  specimens.  The  resemblance 
between  the  two  originals,  Scotch  and  Latin,  can  be  fully 
appreciated  only  by  the  reader  who  happens  to  understand 
them  both.  No  translation  in  this  respect  does  justice  to 
Horace,  or  could  do  justice  to  Burns.  The  one,  in  fact,  is 
the  best  translator  of  the  other  unconsciously;  but  with  an 
admixture  on  Burns's  side  of  a  deep  and  gentle  charity,  that 
makes  his  humour  like  a  pungent  balm  to  the  consciences  of 
mankind.  Of  this,  more  hereafter. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  date  of  the  '  Holy  Fair,' 
which  we  shall  by  and  by  consider.  In  the  meantime,  the 
above  reference  to  "public  haunts,"  and  "fairs  and  rants," 
and  "godly  meetings  o'  the  saunts,"  "when  gaping  they 
besiege  the  tents,"  seems  to  indicate  that  all  these  topics  were 
associated  at  the  moment  in  the  Poet's  mind  by  rather  more 
than  accidental  connection.  Was  the  '  Holy  Fair'  already,  as 
a  literary  sketch,  upon  the  easel  ? 


p.  9,  c.  1  s.  6. 


An'  just  a  wee  drap  sp'ritual  burn  in, 
An'  gusty  sucker ! 


old  Scottish  form  of  that  word  from  French  mere.  This  mix- 
ture was  a  favourite  potation  among  our  forefathers  in  the 
humbler  ranks  of  life.  The  intense  enjoyment  here  manifest, 
of  so  simple  a  luxury,  is  proof  enough  how  strongly  Burns 
could  relish  the  poorest  pleasures  of  life,  and  how  easily  he 
could  be  contented  with  the  humblest  provisions  of  existence ; 
how  humiliating,  therefore,  it  must  have  been  for  him  at  last 
to  accept  an  office  which  required  him  to  interfere  with  these 
humble  luxuries  of  the  poor,  may  be  imagined. 
Si  7.  When  Vulcan  gies  his  bellys  breath, 

And  ploughmen  gather  wi'  their  graith, 

O  rare ! 

For  anecdotes  of  Burns's  colloquial  and  story-telling  powers 
on  such  occasions,  see  App. :  Orig.  Eemin. 

—  c.  2,  s.  3.          When  skirlin  weanies  see  the  light, 

Thou  maks  the  gossips'  clatter  bright, 
How  fumblin  cuifs  their  dearies  slight ; 

Wae  worth  the  name ! 
Nae  howdie  gets  a  social  night, 

Or  plack  frae  them. 

Both  in  the  Kilmarnock  and  Edinburgh  editions,  the  second 
line  of  this  stanza  reads  as  if  '  clatter'  were  a  verb,  very  much 
to  the  weakening  of  the  sense ;  the  omission  in  these  editions 
of  the  apostrophe  after  '  gossips,'  was  no  doubt  an  accident. 
In  the  Kilmarnock  edition  the  concluding  lines  of  the  stanza 

stood  thus — 

Wae  worth  them  for't ! 
While  healths  gae  round  to  him  wha,  tight, 
Gies  famous  sport. — 

on  which  the  change  in  the  Edinburgh  edition  is  unquestion- 
ably an  improvement. 

p.  10,  c.  1,  s.  3.    Thee,  Ferintosh !  O  sadly  lost ! 


For  loyal  Forbes'  chartered  boast 
Is  ta'en  awa ! 
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In  an  elaborate  note  on  this  place,  Mr.  Chambers  details  the 
particulars  of  the  transaction  here  referred  to.  It  amounted, 
in  fact,  to  a  monopoly  of  free  distillation  granted  to  the 
Forbeses  of  Culloden  by  Act  of  Scottish  Parliament,  1690, 
purchased  up  by  Government,  1785  (shortly  before  the  writing 
of  this  poem),  for  £21,580 — an  arrangement  which  of  course 
would  very  soon  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  distilled  spirits ;  and 
which,  in  connection  with  Excise  impositions  immediately 
following,  inflamed  the  Scottish  people  against  such  fiscal 
enactments  to  a  point  that  menaced  the  Government — with 
reference  to  which  the  'Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer'  appeared. 

p.  10.  EARNEST  CRY  AND  PRAYER: — "Was  wrote,"  says 
Burns,  in  his  Edinburgh  edition,  ' '  before  the  Act  anent  Scotch 
Distilleries,  of  Session  1786;  for  which  Scotland  and  the  Author 
return  their  most  grateful  thanks."  The  Kilmarnock  edition, 
which  contained  this  poem,  appeared  in  July  of  1786;  the  poem 
itself,  therefore,  must  have  been  written  in  the  spring  of  that 
year.  So  far  as  Burns' s  moral  habits  are  concerned,  the 
same  remarks  apply  here  as  have  already  been  made  on  the 
foregoing.  The  poems  belong  to  the  same  year,  most  probably 
to  the  same  half-year.  The  political  references  with  which 
this  piece  abounds  were  all  familiar  enough  at  the  time,  but 
are  now  not  of  much  importance.  The  number  of  them, 
however,  and  their  discriminating  point,  indicate  clearly  the 
Author's  acquaintance  with  the  political  proceedings  and  chief 
political  personages  of  the  hour.  It  is  strange  enough  to 
reflect  on  the  unhappy  influence  that  one  of  these,  at  least — 
"yon  Premier  Youth"  and  "yon  guid  bluid  o'  auld  Bocon- 
nocks" — was  at  last  to  exert  on  his  own  later  destinies.  Mr. 
Pitt,  as  Mr.  Chambers  informs  us,  was  of  the  Cornish  house  of 
Boconnocks.  The  only  other  parties  not  distinctly  named  are 
Sir  Adam  Ferguson  of  Kilkerran,  Bart.,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Graham,  the  "Highland  Baron,"  afterwards  third  Duke  of 
Montrose.  In  the  original  manuscript,  an  additional  stanza 
is  found,  quoted  by  Currie  in  his  Appendix,  and  inserted  by 
Chambers  in  his  text.  It  stood  last  in  the  list  of  appellations, 
and  immediately  before  the  apostrophe,  "Arouse,  my  boys! — 

Thee,  Sodger  Hugh,  my  watchman  stented, 

If  Bardies  e'er  are  represented ; 

I  ken  if  that  your  sword  were  wanted, 

Ye'd  lend  a  hand  ; 
But  when  there's  ought  to  say  anent  it, 

Ye're  at  a  stand. 

The  gentleman  here  referred  to  was  Colonel  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery of  Coilsfield,  then  representative  of  Ayrshire,  and 
subsequently  twelfth  Earl  of  Eglintoune.  He  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  American  war.  The  stanza  above  quoted  was 
omitted,  no  doubt,  from  the  unpleasantness  of  the  allusion  to 
his  defective  utterance.  A  portrait  was  lately  pointed  out  to 
us,  as  that  of  the  very  individual  in  question.  It  was  at 
least  an  original,  and  represented  a  very  manly  aristocratic 
person  in  antique  military  uniform ;  and  strange  to  say,  with 
a  mouth  so  small,  and  so  curiously  indented  in  the  upper  lip, 
that  perfect  articulation  must  have  been  impossible.  If  this 
were  really  the  portrait  of  "  Sodger  Hugh"  (and  it  was  iden- 
tified as  such  by  an  old  retainer  of  the  family),  then  his  speech 
must  have  been  between  a  lisp,  a  whistle,  and  a  stammer. 

p  10,  c.  2,  «.  2.  Alas !  my  roupet  Muse  is  hearse  ! 

' '  A  person  at  the  last  stage  of  a  cold  in  the  throat  is  said  in 


Scotland  to  be  roopit.  The  word  is  not  in  Jainieson." — Cham- 
bers. This  is  a  correct  enough  illustration  of  the  secondary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  not  at  all  applicable  in  the  present  case. 
The  word  signifies  originally  that  peculiar  hoarseness  which  is 
the  result  of  over-straining  the  voice  by  loud  crying,  or 
'  scriechan,'  and  comes  directly  from  the  Dutch  roepen,  roept. 
"  The  voice  of  one  die  roept,  who  cries,  in  the  wilderness." 
It  may  not  be  in  Jamieson  (who  overlooks  the  Dutch  deriva- 
tives occasionally),  but  is  nevertheless  authentic  Scotch.  For 
the  explanation  of  all  similar  terms,  phrases,  arid  expressions, 
the  reader  is  respectfully  referred  in  future  to  the  Glossary,  in 
which  they  will  be  found  arranged  under  distinctive  heads. 

p.  11,  c,  1,  s.  3.      And  cheek-for-chow,  a  chuffle  vintner, 
Colleaguing  join, 

that  is,  "join  in  your  representation  the  chuffie  vintner 
(the  seller  of  wines  or  brandies)  colleaguing  with  the  black- 
guard smuggler  (the  importer  of  wines  or  brandies)."  / 


—  c.  2,  s.  5. 


(Ueil  na  they  never  mair  do  guid — ) 


So  printed,  because  the  expression  so  stands  both  in  the  Kil- 
marnock and  in  the  Edinburgh  editions.  But  the  correct  form 
is  undoubtedly  "Deil  nor — "  as  it  occurs  subsequently  in 
'  The  Brigs,'  "  Deil  nor  ye  never  rise !" — that  is,  "  Deil  care, 
although  ye  never  rise ! " 

p.  12,  c.  1,  «.  2.     Tell  yon  guid  bluid  o'  auld  Boeonnock's, 
I'll  be  his  debt  twa  mashlum  bonnocks, 
An'  drink  his  health  in  auld  Nanse  Tinnock's,* 

Nine  times  a  week, 
If  he  some  scheme,  like  tea  and  winnocks, 

Wad  kindly  seek. 

*  A  worthy  old  hostess  of  the  Author's  in  Mauchline,  where  he  sometimes 
studies  politics  over  a  glass  of  guid  auld  Scotch  drink. — R.  B. 

"Nine  times  a  week"  is  of  course  a  mere  poetical  exaggera- 
tion. Besides  which,  the  reader  must  remember  that  the 
usual  potations  under  that  old  lady's  roof  were  confined  to 
common  home-brewed  ale,  of  which  both  lads  and  lasses  were 
partakers — the  entire  expense  of  an  evening's  entertainment 
amounting  perhaps  to  a  few  coppers !  The  reference  in  this 
stanza  is  to  the  compromise  of  the  duty  on  tea  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  on  windows,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  Chancellor 
of  Exchequer,  in  1784. 

p.  12.  POSTSCRIPT — Contains  a  strong  but  truthful  contrast 
between  two  extreme  types  of  the  race,  existing  under 
extremely  different  conditions ;  and,  in  its  vigorous  concluding 
stanzas,  touches  not  incorrectly  on  the  philosophy  of  much 
that  is  accepted  among  ourselves  on  a  higher  hypothesis.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  both  ungenerous  and  false  to 
identify  courage  in  its  highest  forms,  on  the  field  of  battle,  with 
anything  approaching  to  mere  alcoholic  stimulus.  Eecent 
events  in  the  history  of  our  own  campaigns  have  demonstrated 
the  very  reverse  of  this. 

p.  13.  HOLY  FAIR: — On  this,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
satires  on  religious  indecorum  ever  written,  a  few  reflections 
beyond  the  scope  of  mere  annotation  are  required ;  and  all  the 
more,  because  its  own  moral  tendency  and  even  truthfulness 
have  been  seriously  questioned.  So  lately  as  the  year  1863,  we 
find  the  reverend  and  accomplished  editor  of  '  Good  Words,' 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod  of  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow,  some- 
time also  a  minister  in  Ayrshire,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his 
'  Reminiscences  of  a  Highland  Parish,'  after  a  most  edifying 
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account  of  a   similar  occasion  in  the  churchyard  of  lona, 
making  the  following  commentary : — - 

"  It  has  been  the  fashion  indeed,  of  some  people  who  know  nothing  about  Scot- 
land or  her  church,  to  use  Burns  as  an  authority  for  calling  such  meetings  '  holy 
fairs.'  What  they  may  have  been  in  the  days  of  the  poet,  or  how  much  he  may 
himself  have  contributed  to  profane  them,  I  know  not.  But  neither  in  Ayrshire 
nor  anywhere  else,  have  I  ever  been  doomed  to  behold  so  irreverent  and  wicked  a 
spectacle  as  he  pourtrays." — Good  Words,  Vol.  for  1863,  p.  837. 

On  the  above  insinuation,  we  have  to  remark,  in  the  First 
place,  That  Burns  did  not  originate  such  a  designation  at  all. 
It  was  common  in  his  own  day,  over  the  West  of  Scotland  (as 
he  himself  expressly  declares  in  a  note  at  the  place,  in  his 
Edinburgh  Edition),  as  the  most  descriptive  term  that  could  be 
found  for  such  religious  gatherings ;  and  at  Mauchline  it  was 
peculiarly  appropriate,  in  as  much  as  the  '  tent-preachings ' 
were  held  in  the  open  churchyard,  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  cattle  market  or  common  fair  at  other  times  was  held, 
with  houses  of  public  entertainment  on  all  sides — 'Nanse 
Tinnock's '  in  the  rear,  '  Poosie  Nansie's,'  '  Johnny  Dow's,' 
&c.,  in  front,  and  the  '  Cowgate '  facing  the  Tent.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  spiritual  condition  of  this  neighbourhood 
at  the  time  in  question,  we  happen  to  be  aware,  from  the 
incontestable  evidence  of  the  Session  Books,  that  its  physical 
condition,  a  few  years  before  the  date  of  the  poem,  was 
scandalous,  almost  revolting.  The  heritors,  who  were  over- 
tured  on  the  subject,  for  their  own  credit  at  last  improved  it, 
by  the  erection  of  a  substantial  wall,  'two  ells'  in  height;  which 
seems  to  have  been  done  shortly  before  the  date  of  the  poem. 

In  the  Second  place :  Dr.  Macleod  should  bo  aware  that 
Robert  Burns' s  habits  at  this  time  were  by  no  means  as  he 
here  insinuates,  or  in  any  other  way,  such  as  to  increase  the 
profanation  he  exposes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  notorious 
fact,  that  Burns  was  not  only  comparatively  a  sober,  but  an 
exemplary  youth,  as  morals  then  went ;  a  devout  attender  on 
religious  ordinances  himself,  and  a  critic  of  admitted  authority 
on  all  questions  of  theology,  at  that  very  date  and  for  years 
before.  But  although  he  had  been  the  most  influential  young 
profligate  in  the  three  kingdoms,  does  Dr.  Macleod  mean  to 
affirm  that  his  solitary  presence  or  example  could  have  so 
debased  the  morals  of  an  entire  region,  as  to  convert  a  pure 
and  holy  ordinance  into  a  scene  of  riot  and  dissipation  ?  The 
Prince  of  Wales  himself  of  that  date,  if  he  had  been  living  in 
Ayrshire,  could  not,  with  all  his  monstrous  indecencies,  have 
produced  an  effect  like  that  in  three  years.  Let  Dr.  Macleod 
be  well  assured  of  it ; — such  indecencies  were  the  growth  of 
generations,  fostered,  if  not  created,  by  the  folly  and  incapacity 
of  the  Church  herself. 

In  the  Third  place :  As  to  the  fact  itself,  which  Dr.  Macleod 
seems  to  question — it  is  surprising  to  us  that  a  man  with  such 
an  eye  for  the  natural,  both  in  reality  and  in  description,  as 
the  Rev*  Doctor  certainly  enjoys,  should  hesitate  an  instant 
about  accepting  it,  even  through  the  haze  of  a  professional 
meerschaum  among  the  ruins  of  lona.  The  truth  of  that 
description  is,  if  possible,  more  certain  than  the  Doctor's  own 
interesting  position  in  the  Turkish  bath,  or  on  the  steps  of  an 
Egyptian  pyramid.  The  description,  in  fact,  is  so  indubitably 
real,  that  it  must  have  been  the  result  of  repeated  observations. 
Mr.  Chambers  has  been  at  pains  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  it;  and  quotes,  among  other  things,  part  of  a  remonstrance 


addressed  to  the  Church  for  the  remedying  of  such  evil,  whilst 
Burns  was  yet  in  his  cradle ;  and  by  reference  to  the  Session 
Books  of  Mauchline  shows,  that  the  actual  attendance  at  the 
'  tables '  ranged  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  in  these  very 
years,  whilst  the  whole  population  of  the  parish  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  hundred.  What  else  could  such  a  gathering  in  one  village 
from  the  whole  surrounding  district  be,  but  a  fair?  Let  a 
single  testimony  on  the  subject  suffice.  The  first  reading  of 
the  'Holy  Fair'  was  over  a  chair-back  in  Nanse  Tinnock's 
parlour,  in  presence  of  two  or  three  young  friends,  including 
the  Poet's  own  brother  William,  with  their  sweethearts,  Jean 
Armour  herself  being  of  the  number.  That  little  company 
was  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  Eobert  himself  was  'in 
great  glee ' — effects  which  no  patent  forgery  or  falsehood  could 
ever  have  produced  in  him  or  them.  Copies  of  the  poem  were 
very  soon  distributed,  and  circulated  from  hand  to  hand  without 
reserve.  Among  others,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Reid  of  New  Cumnock 
(an  honest  enough  man,  but  sadly  afflicted  with  an  orthodox 
whine),  who  had  been  affectionately  warning  his  parishioners 
against  such  unsanctified  literature '  as  that  which  "was  now 
emanating  from  Mauchline,  had  nevertheless  so  much  curiosity 
on  this  particular  subject  as  to  request  a  perusal  of  the  manu- 
script. It  was  accordingly  submitted  to  the  rev.  gentleman, 
who  studied  it  attentively;  and  on  being  asked  whether  he 
approved  of  it,  declared  in  his  usual  tone  of  tearful  sorrow, 
with  his  hand  upon  his  eyes,  "that  the  warst  thing  about  it 
was,  it  was  Just  owre  true."  From  the  above  facts,  which  we 
have  on  the  best  authority — as  to  the  '  reading '  from  an  eye- 
witness, as  to  the  circulation  of  the  manuscript  from  the  son  of 
a  most  intimate  friend  of  the  Poet's — [see  App. :  Orig.  Remin. — 
Mr.  Reid's] — we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  '  Holy  Fair' 
must  be  dated  at  least  twelve  months  earlier  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  '  first  reading '  in  such  circumstances,  the  pre- 
sence of  Jean  Armour  on  that  occasion,  and  the  subsequent 
circulation  of  the  manuscript,  seem  to  be  all  incompatible  with 
that  supposition,  with  facts  in  the  history  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  with  the  publication  of  the  poem  -itself  in  the 
month  of  July,  1786.  If  it  was  not  written  in  that  year, 
therefore,  it  must  have  been  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
before,  a  supposition  that  is  consistent  with  everything ;  and 
consequently  at  a  time,  when  Burns  himself  was  still  less  liable 
to  any  charge  of  personal  immorality  as  the  author  of  it. 

In  the  Fourth  place :  The  reader  will  observe  that  Burns's 
description  is  occupied  entirely  with  the  scenes  which  occurred 
out  of  doors,  and  were  obvious  to  any  passenger  on  the  highway. 
With  admirable  modesty,  and  with  a  sense  of  religion  which 
Dr.  Macleod  does  not  seem  to  credit  in  the  author,  he  avoids 
all  reference  whatever  to  the  administration  of  the  Ordinance 
itself  within  the  House  of  God;  but  we  could  inform  the 
Rev.  Doctor,  if  necessary,  that  worse  scenes  of  immorality, 
than  anything  Burns  describes  outside,  have  been  witnessed 
at  the  very  Table  of  the  Lord,  and  among  the  officiating  clergy 
themselves,  in  more  than  one  landward  parish  in  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland,  at  a  much  later  date.  How  such  matters 
in  the  last  generation  might  be  in  that  '  Highland  Parish,' 
where  everything  was  purity  and  perfection  otherwise,  with 
a  little  allowable  infusion,  perhaps,  of  couleur  du  rose  for  tho 
occasion,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  do  know,  on  testimony  as 
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unquestionable  as  that  of  the  Eev.  Doctor  himself,  what  the 
state  of  matters  was  for  a  generation  or  two  about  Burns' s 
time,  not  only  in  Ayrshire,  but  in  Stirlingshire,  and  Linlith- 
gowshire,  and  Berwickshire,  and  generally  south  of  the 
Forth ;  and  take  the  liberty  of  affirming,  that  if  Dr.  Macleod, 
in  the  parish  of  Loudon,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  could  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  the  profanities  recorded  in  the  '  Holy  Fair,' 
he  was  more  indebted  to  that  very  satire  for  such  blessed 
immunity,  than  to  all  the  sermons  that  were  ever  preached 
upon  the  subject  by  any  presbytery  in  Ayrshire.  "  And  now 
also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees :  every  tree  there- 
fore which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and 
cast  into  the  fire."  "  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  ?  or  figs 
of  thistles  ?  Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

That  Burns  was  indebted  for  the  model  of  this  satire  to  the 
'  Leith  Races '  of  Robert  Ferguson,  is  indisputable.  In  the 
opening  stanzas  themselves  there  is  considerable  resemblance ; 
and  the  allegorical  personage  who  introduces  Ferguson  to  the 
'  Races,'  is  identical  with  Burns's  imaginary  companion  at  the 
'  Holy  Fair.'  It  is  remarkable  even,  that  as  soon  as  the  scene 
of  action  in  either  case  is  reached,  these  imaginary  companions 
both  vanish  or  mingle  with  the  crowd,  and  the  poets  respec- 
tively are  left  alone.  In  these  respects,  however,  and  in  the 
versification,  is  the  only  resemblance ;  in  all  others,  in  style, 
in  details,  in  solemnity  and  importance ;  above  all,  in  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  truth,  for  the  rectifying  of  abuses  and  the 
purification  of  morals,  the  superiority  and  originality  of  the 
'  Holy  Fair '  are  conspicuous  at  a  single  glance. 

p.  13,  c.  1,  s.  i.  Upon  a  simmer  Sunday  morn, 

When  Nature's  face  is  fair, 
I  walked  forth  to  view  the  corn, 
An'  snuff  the  caller  air.    &c. 

The  celebration  of  the  Communion  at  Mauchline  was  in  the 
month  of  August ;  but  from  the  language  of  this  stanza,  which 
is  descriptive  of  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  year,  one  is 
disposed  to  conclude,  either  that  the  terms  of  description  here 
employed  were  suggested  directly  by  the  corresponding  stanza 
in  '  Leith  Races,'  or  that  the  '  Holy  Fair '  itself  was  written, 
after  many  observations,  piecemeal ;  and  that  the  introductory 
stanzas  were  noted  down  in  anticipation,  not  later  than  the 
month  of  June  preceding  the  veritable  occasion:  in  which 
case  we  may  also  conclude,  that  in  the  composition  of  these 
stanzas  Burns  was  actually  abroad,  enjoying  the  early  sun- 
shine and  celestial  melodies  of  a  Sabbath  morn,  in  sympathy 
and  in  harmony  with  all  animated  nature. 

—  c.  2,  s.  iv.  Ye,  for  my  sake,  hae  gien  the  feck 

Of  a'  the  Ten  Commauns 

A  screed  some  day. 

What?  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  under,  when  your 
friends  are  zealously  defending  you  against  all  such  calum- 
nies, to  make  a  confession  like  this !  Of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, which  is  here  under  dispute,  and  knowing  how 
matters  stand  elsewhere,  we  shall  say  nothing ;  but  the  Fifth, 
and  the  Sixth,  and  the  Seventh,  and  the  Eighth,  and  the 
Ninth, — surely  that  was  an  exaggeration,  Robert  ?  And  yet 
the  Ten  Commandments,  since  your  day — but  this  is  a  topic 
too  delicate  perhaps,  or  sacred,  for  discussion  in  these  pages. 
We  gladly  resign  it,  therefore,  for  investigation  elsewhere,  to 
presbyteries  and  pulpits  or  religious  periodicals;  protesting 


only  against  any  further  liberties  being  taken  with  the  name 
and  character,  or  with  the  religion  of  Robert  Burns. 

p.  14,  c.  1,  s.  vii t.     When  by  the  'plate '  we  set  our  nose, 

Weel  heaped  up  wi'  ha'pence, 
A  greedy  glowr  '  Black-bonnet '  throws, 

And  we  maun  draw  our  tippence. 
Then  in  we  go  to  see  the  show  :  &c. 

'  Black-bonnet ' — a  familiar  designation  of  questionable  respect 
for  the  officiating  elder,  whose  duty  it  might  be  to  superin- 
tend the  '  collection.'  The  '  plate '  was  a  large,  flat,  circular 
pewter  dish,  usually  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  parish,  and 
the  date  of  its  own  presentation  or  purchase.  On  such  occasions 
it  was  set  upon  a  chair,  or  high  three-legged  stool,  covered  with 
a  white  cloth,  at  the  gate  of  the  churchyard,  or  outermost 
entrance  of  the  church,  to  receive  the  offerings  of  all  who 
might  approach  the  sanctuary.  In  one  Highland  parish  of 
fashionable  resort,  we  have  seen  it  outside  altogether,  on  the 
very  street.  At  Mauchline,  it  would  most  probably  stand  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  highway  also ;  so  that,  after  '  drawing 
their  tippence,'  the  worshippers,  as  here  represented,  went 
'  in,'  not  necessarily  to  the  church  itself,  where  the  Communion 
was  to  be  administered,  but  only  to  the  churchyard,  where 
the  tent-preachings  were  conducted.  We  repeat,  there  is 
singular  religious  modesty  in  this  circumstance,  that  Burns 
neither  intrudes  himself  nor  introduces  his  readers  into  the 
House  of  God,  nor  makes  the  slightest  reference  to  any  religious 
ceremony  conducted  there,  but  confines  his  observations  ex- 
clusively to  what  occurs  without. 


—  c.  2,  s.  xi. 


O  happy  is  that  man,  an'  blest !  &c. 


The  naive  reality  and  truthfulness  of  this  description  cannot 
possibly  be  doubted ;  but  how  far  Burns  himself  was  from  any 
such  indulgence,  the  following  anecdote,  on  unquestionable 
authority,  will  prove :  On  a  similar  occasion  at  Tarbolton,  or 
one  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  Burns  was  a  hearer.  Two 
young  ladies  of  good  position,  and  slightly  at  that  time 
acquainted  with  the  Poet,  were  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  congregation  in  the  open  air.  A  heavy  shower  passed 
over  the  audience,  when  there  was  no  available  '  shed '  perhaps 
'  to  screen  the  countra  gentry.'  Burns,  who  happened  to  have 
an  umbrella,  rare  enough  in  those  days,  walked  deliberately 
round  to  shelter  the  ladies,  who  had  none:  this  he  did  by 
standing  respectfully  behind  their  chair,  and  holding  the 
umbrella  over  their  heads.  When  the  rain  ceased,  and  a 
gaping  crowd  expected  to  see  him  take  advantage  of  his  situa- 
tion by  remaining  in  their  neighbourhood,  he  quietly  closed 
the  umbrella,  and  walked  deliberately  round  again  to  his 
original  identical  position,  where  he  remained  a  devout  and 
attentive  listener  till  the  conclusion  of  the  service.  No 
highest-bred  chivalry  and  piety  combined  could  surpass  that. 
The  ladies  in  question  were  two  of  the  Misses  Ronalds,  of 
Bennals — one  of  them  remarkable  for  her  piety,  and  a  subse- 
quent correspondent  of  Burns  himself,  on  topics  connected 
with  religion. — [See  App. :  Orig.  Remin. — Mr.  Reid's.] 
s.  xii.  Wi'  tidings  o'  salvation. 

So  in  Kilmarnock  Edition :  altered  by  advice  of  Dr.  Blair  to — 

Wi'  tidings  o'  damnation, 

unfortunately ;  for  the  satire  of  the  original  edition  is  infinitely 
superior.     '  Salvation,'  in  great  swelling  words,  is  professedly 
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tlie  therne  of  such  preachers;  'damnation,'  the  mere  con- 
sequence of  refusing  it !  They  ascend  the  pulpit  always  with 
tidings  of  salvation :  they  quit  it  almost  invariably  with  the 
reverse.  Burns  is  said  to  have  accepted  this  alteration  with 
great  readiness;  at  the  same  time,  he  made  the  significant 
request  for  leave  to  publish  the  Doctor's  name,  as  the  author 
of  it,  which  the  Doctor  dexterously  but  decidedly  refused. 
This  request  has  been  considered  by  some  of  his  editors  a  liberty 
unbecoming  on  his  part.  "Why  so  ?  If  a  distinguished  rhetori- 
cian and  dignitary  of  the  church  chooses  to  suggest  expressive 
but  indecorous  terms  to  a  young,  and  presumably  inexperienced 
friend,  for  publication,  why  should  he  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
adopt  the  responsibility  ?  Dr.  Blair  was  wise  in  his  generation. 
Both  words,  we  may  mention,  were  originally  printed  almost 
entirely  blank,  as  if  the  Poet  himself  did  not  wish  to  pronounce 
them :  and  with  respect  not  only  to  this,  but  some  other  altera- 
tions, our  decided  conviction  is,  that  they  were  acquiesced  in 
by  the  Author  with  great  reluctance.  "Dr.  Gregory,"  says 
he,  concerning  another  of  his  critics,  "  is  a  good  man :  but  he 
crucifies  me." 

p.  15,  c.  1,  «.  xvi.        For  [Peebles]  frae  the  water-fit, 

The  names  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  referred  to,  throughout, 
were  originally  suggested  only  by  the  appropriate  number  of 
asterisks :  in  the  present  edition,  they  have  been  placed  as 
above,  in  brackets.  Of  some  of  the  gentlemen  themselves, 
many  a  curious  characteristic  anecdote,  if  it  were  for  edifica- 
tion, could  be  related.  Our  space,  however,  must  be  otherwise 
occupied.  The  individual  above  referred  to,  subsequently  Dr. 
Peebles,  signalised  himself  afterwards  by  reprisals  on  the 
Poet  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  entitled  '  Burnomania,'  now 
rare,  and  curious  for  its  illiberality  and  misjudgment.  .  'Water- 
fit  '  was  a  local  designation  for  the  town  of  Newton-upon-Ayr, 
where  the  reverend  gentleman  was  incumbent;  but  is  printed 
in  both  the  early  editions  with  a  small  letter,  as  in  the  text, 
manifestly  to  disguise  the  reference  to  an  individual. 


«.  XVI. 


While  Common-Sense  has  taen  the  road, 
An"  aff,  an'  up  the  Cowgate 

Fast,  fast  that  day. 

Mr.  Chambers  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  intelligent  persons 
in  Mauchline,  that  Mr.  Mackenzie,  surgeon  in  the  village,  and 
a  friend  of  Burns,  had  recently  written  on  some  controversial 
topic  under  the  title  of  '  Common-Sense,'  hence  the  soubriquet ; 
and  that  on  the  day  in  question  he  was  ' '  seen  to  leave  the 
assembly  and  go  off  along  the  Cowgate  on  his  way  to  Balloch- 
myle,  exactly  as  Peebles  ascended  the  rostrum,"  and  that  to  this 
accident  the  passage  refers.  Mr.  Chambers  himself  does  not 
homologate  this  view.  Such  a  thing  may  possibly  have 
occurred ;  but  '  Common-Sense,'  in  caricature  or  in  earnest, 
is  an  impersonation  that  Burns  elsewhere  employs  with  refer- 
ence to  more  than  one  occasion,  where  Dr.  Mackenzie  could 
not  be  present,  and  where  his  presence  could  never  be  imagined ; 
it  is  quite  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  restrict  the  application 
of  it  to  any  individual  whatever. 


xxi.         His  talk  o*  H-ll,  \vhare  devils  dwell, 
Our  vera  "  Sauls  does  harrow  "* 
Wi'  fright  that  day ! 

*  Shakespeare's  Hamlet. — U.  B. 


This,  and  a  few  other  distinct  acknowledgments  of  obligations 


or  quotations  so  very  slight,  which  occur  here  and  there  under 
his  own  hand,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  Burns's  scrupulous 
honesty  in  all  such  matters ;  and  leave  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  where  any  correspondence  of  ideas  or  of  language, 
between  him  and  others,  occurs,  without  such  acknowledg- 
ment, the  Author  himself  was  unconscious  of  it. 

p.  16,  c.  l,s.  xxvi.        Now  '  Clinkumbell,'  wi'  rattlantow, 
Begins  tojow  an'  croon; 

Variation —  NOW  Robin  Gib,  &c. 

The  old  church-bell  of  Mauchline  was  rung  originally  with  a 
rope  having  a  fathom  or  two  of  an  iron  chain  at  the  end  of  it, 
to  prevent  its  being  cut  away  by  the  schoolboys.  After  the 
fall  of  the  crazy  belfry,  it  was  removed  to  the  cleft  of  an  ash- 
tree,  at  the  north-west  gable  of  the  church.  In  this  new  position, 
as  we  are  informed,  two  curious  accidents  befell  it:  first,  the 
tongue  dropped  out,  striking  the  ringer  on  the  head,  and 
almost  depriving  hirn  of  life;  second,  the  branch  itself  on 
which  it  hung  gave  way  one  stormy  winter  night,  and  the 
instrument  of  parochial  summons  came  to  the  ground.  The 
old  church  itself  has  since  been  replaced,  however,  by  an  edifice 
of  handsome  proportions,  in  whose  tower,  the  identical  bell, 
surviving  so  many  misfortunes,  still  does  duty.  Indecorums 
in  public  worship,  we  may  presume,  are  not  likely  to  occur  in 
that  neighbourhood  again;  but  the  world  will  look  with 
curious,  perhaps  suspicious  interest,  on  the  now  celebrated 
scene,  for  many  a  generation  to  come. 

p.  16.  DEATH  AND  DR.  HORNBOOK: — This  wonderful  poem, 
which  was  written  in  the  spring,  or  '  seed-time,'  of  1785,  as  the 
Author  himself  intimates,  did  not  appear  in  the  original 
edition  of  his  works.  It  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  to 
public  notice  in  the  edition  at  Edinburgh.  The  subject  of  the 
satire,  as  is  well  known,  was  John  Wilson,  parochial  teacher 
in  Tarbolton,  and  self-constituted  administrator  of  medicine 
for  the  district ;  a  man  of  excellent  disposition,  and  irreproach- 
able character,  but  self-complacent  possibly  to  an  extent 
which  provoked  the  mirth  or  antipathy  of  Burns.  Notwith- 
standing the  strange  immortality  conferred  upon  him  by  this 
world-famous  satire,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  its 
author,  and  has  been  known,  in  the  very  latest  years  of  his 
life,  to  sing  Burns's  songs  or  rehearse  his  poems,  with  the 
highest  sympathetic  appreciation  of  their  beauty.  Not  long 
after  the  appearance  of  this  satire  he  left  Tarbolton,  and 
settled  as  a  teacher  in  Glasgow,  where  he  became  Session-Clerk 
of  the  Gorbals,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  year  1839. 
The  cause  of  his  removal  to  Glasgow  is  said  to  have  been  a 
discussion  with  the  heritors  of  Tarbolton  about  salary;  but 
that  the  satire  itself  had  rendered  his  continued  residence 
there  unpleasant,  perhaps  impossible,  need  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. Yet  his  therapeutic  services,  if  modestly  and  carefully 
conducted,  might  have  been  of  much  importance  in  the  village; 
where,  and  in  the  surrounding  districts,  anything  like  regular 
medical  attendance  up  till  that  period,  and  long  after,  was  an 
advantage  unknown.  One  gentleman  we  have  heard  of  in 
,  that  neighbourhood,  at  that  time,  who,  for  twenty  years  of 
his  life  never  saw  a. physician — fortunately  did  not  require  to 
see  one ;  but  had  no  other  immediate  adviser  in  extremity, 
than  the  village  shoemaker.  Some  personal  pique  at  the 
Freemasons'  Lodge,  as  Gilbert  distinctly  tells  us,  lay,  doubt- 
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less,  at  the  bottom,  of  the  lampoon.  These  facts,  with  respect 
to  Hornbook,  are  sufficiently  notorious ;  it  is  not,  however,  we 
believe,  understood  at  all,  that  there  was  any  antitype  for 
Dtath.  By  the  same  authority  we  are  told,  that  it  was  one  of 
those  floating  apparitions  that  sometimes  crossed  Burns's 
mind :  but  from  a  respectable  resident  in  the  neighbourhood, 
we  lately  learned,  much  to  our  surprise  and  amusement,  that 
there  was  believed  to  be  a  real  Death  as  well  as  a  real  Horn- 
book. "It  was  nae  Death,"  said  our  respected  informant, 
enlarging  on  the  subject;  " Nae  Death,  but  Hugh  Eeid  o'  the 
Lochlans,  he  forgather'd  wi'  that  nicht,  abune  Willie's  Mill." 
' '  But  how  do  you  know  that  ?  "  "  How  do  I  know  ?  The  folk 
a'  about  kent  that,  as  weel's  they  kent  they  war  leevin ;  and 
Burns  himsel  kent  wha  it  was  fu'  brawly.  He  was  na  sae  fou, 
but  he  kent  Hugh  Eeid.  Hugh  was  a  lang  ghaist-like  body, 
wi'  ho  we  chafts,  and  sina'  shank  banes ;  wha's  deformities  were 
weel  seen,  for  he  wure  short  knee-breeks,  and  thin  stockings, 
and  muckle  shoon.  Burns  kent  him  in  the  moonlicht  fu'  brawly, 
and  syne  caa'd  him  Death.  We  a'  kent  that."  "But  what  said 
Hugh?"  "Hoot,  him?  He  ne'er  heeded!"  Burns,  if  we 
mistake  not,  had  some  slight  antipathy,  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  in  Hugh's  direction  also ;  so  that  the  rencontre  of  that 
evening,  which  he  himself  explicitly  notes  as  a  reality  ' '  in  the 
seed  time  of  1785,"  afforded  his  satirical  powers  an  opportunity 
of  two-fold  exercise,  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 

p.  16,  c.  2,  s.  1.    Great  lies  and  nonsense  baith  to  vend, 
altered,  in  sabsequent  editions  of  much  later  date,  to— 
A  rousing  whid  at  times  to  vend, 

a  reading  which  is  commonly  preferred,  and  which  will  be 
found  in  its  place  hereafter:  [see  Various  Eeadings.]  It  is 
possibly  a  little  more  forcible,  but  by  no  means  so  dignified 
or  suggestive.  All  'great  lies'  are  not  necessarily  'nonsense;' 
nor  all  '  nonsense '  necessarily  a  '  lie : '  but  ministers,  in  holy 
rapture,  have  been  known  occasionally  to  utter  and  combine 
both — the  simple  and  melancholy  truth.  Besides,  in  original, 
the  climax  rises  from  'lies,'  through  'great  lies,'  to  'great 
lies  and  nonsense,'  with  addition  of  scriptural  authority. 
Much,  therefore,  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 

—  s.  4.  The  rising  moon  began  to  glowr 

The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre  : 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  my  pow'r, 

I, set  mysel; 
But  •whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  cou'd  na  tell. 

The  moon,  in  fact,  in  that  position,  could  have  no  horns  at 
nil,  being  full  moon ;  so  that  the  complex  and  ridiculous  error 
of  counting  her  horns,  and  not  being  able  to  settle  whether 
she  had  three  or  four,  when  by  possibility  she  could  only  have 
two,  and  in  reality  had  none,  sufficiently  indicates  the  supposed 
condition  of  the  observer.  But  whoever  imagines  that  Eobert 
Burns  was  that  night  the  worse  of  liquor,  must  be  hopelessly 
misled  by  the  vividness  of  his  own  description.  The  truth  is, 
no  higher  tribute  to  his  genius  can  be  imagined,  than  this  per- 
sistent belief  in  his  dissipation,  founded  entirely  on  his  most 
graphic  but  fictitious  delineations.  He  writes  in  quaintest 
character,  and  the  world,  to  his  own  disadvantage,  accepts  it 
all  as  a  reality.  The  probability  is,  that  that  night  he  was  not 
only  sober,  but  in  a  temporary  fit  of  very  solemn,  serious  anger. 


p.  17,  c.  1,  s.  1.        I  was  come  round  about  the  hill, 

An'  todlin  down  on  Willie's  mill,  &c. 

The  spot  pointed  out  as  the  veritable  scene  of  this  imaginary 
encounter,  is  about  half  way  between  the  old  '  Danish  Camp,' 
or  Justiciary  Mound  of  Tarbolton,  and  the  Parish  Mill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Fail  below,  to  which  the  descent  is  still  steep, 
and  must  then  have  been  difficult.  The  mill  at  that  time  was 
tenanted  by  Mr.  William  Muir,  one  of  Burns's  oldest  and 
kindest  friends,  anda  "  wonderful  judge  of  sermons ;"  of  whom, 
and  of  his  wife,  in  their  friendship  for  the  Poet,  several  inter- 
esting reminiscences  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The 
scene  itself  is  most  admirably  and  faithfully  represented  in  our 
Illustration.  On  the  hill  in  question,  which  occupies  the 
middle  distance,  the  open  Courts  of  Justice,  or  Justice-Aires, 
were  regularly  held — the  judges  being  seated  on  the  upper- 
most round;  the  jury  and  the  criminals,  and  other  parties 
concerned,  standing  immediately  below ;  and  the  general 
public  around.  The  present  high  road  sweeps  round  that  hill 
on  the  opposite  side  from  that  on  which  the  Poet  would 
compass  it,  and  is  not  visible  in  the  picture ;  but  his  footsteps 
may  almost  be  traced  between  the  steeple  and  the  tree,  in 
our  representation. 


"  Guid-een,"  quo'  I ;  "  Frien'!  hae  ye  been  mawin, 

When  ither  folk  are  busy  sawin?"  * 
*  This  rencounter  happened  in  seed-time,  1785. — R.  B. 
A  curious  correspondence  in  phraseology,  to  this,  occurs  in 
two  most  opposite  directions;  with  neither  of  which,  at  that 
date,  Burns  could  have  any  acquaintance,  and  with  one  of 
them,  in  all  human  probability,  never.     Thus — 

And  round  about  a'  thae  castels,    ' 

You  may  baith  plow  and  saw; 
And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May 

The  meadows  they  will  maw. 
"O  hold  your  tongue,  lady  Marg'ret,"  he  said, 

"  For  loud  I  hear  you  lie ! 


"  And  round  about  a"  thae  castels, 

You  may  baith  plow  and  saw : 
But  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May 

The  meadows  will  not  maw! " — Proud  Lady  Margaret. 

The  meadows  of  the  Fail  above  Willie's  Mill,  flooded  during 
winter,  were  drained  also,  at  a  certain  season  in  spring,  in 
preparation  for  the  hay-harvest,  in  June  or  July. 
Again,  in  the  old  Dutch  Version,  John  iv.  39, 

De  een  saeyt,  ende  de  ander  maeyt :  that  is, 

The  ane  saweth,  and  the  ither  maweth  : 

one  of  the  best  illustrations  we  could  desire,  of  the  original 
intimate  connection  of  the  Scottish  language  with  the  oldest 
and  simplest  forms  of  the  Dutch. 

s.  6.  "Gudeman,"  quo'  he,  "  put  up  your  whittle ; 

I'm  no  design' d  to  try  its  mettle; 
But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kittle  :— 

To  be  mislear'd, 
I  wad  na'  mind  it,  no  that  spittle 

Out-owre  my  beard." 

This  stanza,  in  both  the  original  editions,  is  punctuated  thus : — 

But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kittle 

To  be  mislear'd, 
I  wad  na'  mind  it,  &c., 

on  which  Mr.  Chambers  observes,  jtistly,  that  according  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  words,  it  is  scarcely  intelligible.  "  To  bo 
kittle  to  be  mislear'd,"  indeed,  is  not  only  not  intelligible  in 
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the  usual  sense  of  the  words,  but  extremely  unlike  everything 
else  in  Burns's  syntax.  The  confusion  seems  to  us  to  have 
arisen  simply  from  an  oversight  in  the  punctuation.  As  we 
have  ventured,  on  conjecture,  to  amend  and  print  it,  the  sense 
and  the  syntax  are  both  restored : — 

But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kittle  : —  i.e.,  dangerous  : — 

To  be  mislear'd,  i.e.,  to  be  rude, 

I  wad  na'  mind  it,  no  that  spittle  [Spits.] 
Out-owre  my  beard ! 

On  any  other  supposition,  we  must  not  only  do  violence  to  the 
sense  of  the  terms,  but  suppose  that  Death  himself,  so  shrewd 
and  civil,  was  no  better  than  a  constant  slavering  idiot. 
p.  18,  c.  1,  s.  6.    "  Wae's  me  for  Johnny  Ged's  Hole  now," 
Quoth  I,  "  if  that  thae  news  be  true ! 
Ills  braw  calf-ward  whare  gowans  grew, 

Sae  white  an'  bonie — 
Nae  doubt  they'll  rive  it  wi  the  plew ; 
They'll  ruin  Johnie ! " 

'Johnny  Ged's  Hole,'  the  grave;  the  stomach  of  the  voracious 
fish;  the  inexorable  maw  of  the  pike — that  illacrimabilis  Pluto. 
The  reader  will  observe  the  strange  variation  of  orthography 
between  '  Johnny'  and  'Johnie,'  in  the  same  stanza,  which  we 
carefully  preserve.  The  terms  themselves  are  not  here  neces- 
sarily applied  to  the  same  person;  nor  do  they  signify  the  same 
thing,  whether  so  applied  or  not.  Johnny  indicates  familiarity 
and  possible  contempt;  Johnie,,  familiarity  and  affectionate 
regard:  without  observing  which,  the  exquisite  humour  and 
tenderness  combined,  and  yet  distinct  in  a  single  breath,  by 
the  mere  selection  of  letters,  would  be  entirely  lost. 

p.  19,  c.  1,  s.  1.    But  just  as  he  began  to  tell, 

The  auld  kirk -hammer  strak  the  bell 
Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal, 

Which  rais'd  us  baith  : 
I  took  the  way  that  pleas'd  mysel, 

And  sae  did  Death. 

Per.— The  bell  then  beating  one, — 

Mar. — Peace,  break  thee  off;  look,  where  it  comes  again  I— Hamlet,  I.  i. 

But,  no :  it  will  never  come  again !  What  an  interruption, 
and  aposiopesis  of  provoking  mystery,  on  the  very  verge  of 
revelation !  The  schemes  and  the  disappointments  of  Death, 
henceforth,  shall  be  equally  impenetrable. 

p.  19.  THE  BRIGS  OF  AYR  : — This  brilliant  satirical  fiction 
was  written  in  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  the 
Kilmarnock  Edition  and  the  Poet's  appearance  in  Edinburgh. 
It  was  intended  originally  to  grace  the  proposed  second  edition 
at  Kilmarnock,  which,  however,  was  abandoned  from  want  of 
courage  in  the  publisher.  It  is  dedicated,  with  elaborate  but 
affectionate  formality,  to  his  friend  and  patron,  Mr.  Ballantyne, 
then  Provost  of  Ayr;  and  from  the  style  of  the  dedication,  one 
can  hardly  help  surmising  that  the  Author  had  some  slight 
misgivings  as  to  the  genuineness,  or  at  least  the  dignity,  of 
another  more  important  dedication  to  higher  patrons  in  the 
metropolis — to  wit.,  The  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Caledonian  Hunt.  The  poem  itself  is  remarkable  for  three 
things:  (1)  The  beauty  of  its  impersonations,  the  vividness 
of  its  descriptions,  and  the  humour  of  its  morals;  (2)  The 
considerable  intermixture  of  the  English  idiom,  with  the 
richest  and  most  expressive  Scotch;  and  (3)  The  singular 
fact,  that  it  finishes  without  an  appropriate  close,  and  dies 
away  like  a  dream — in  nothing. 

p.  20,  c.  2, 1. 13.     Arous'd  by  blustering  winds  an'  spotting  thowes, 
In  mony  a  torrent  clown  the  snaw-broo  rowes ;  &c. 


Such  speats,  or  great  river  floods,  seem  to  have  been  more 
frequent  in  the  country  about  that  date  than  now.  By  a 
chiselled  memorandum  on  the  rocks  at  Bothwell  Castle,  it 
appears  that  the  Clyde  rose  in  flood  to  an  unprecedented 
height,  March  12,  1782.  Such  overflows  elsewhere  were  also 
remarkable. 

Compare  Thomson's  Winter — I.  990. 

The  frost  resolves  into  a  trickling  thaw ; 
Spotted  the  mountains  shine ;  loose  sleet  descends, 
And  floods  the  country  round.    The  rivers  swell, 
Of  bonds  impatient.     Sudden  from  the  hills, 
O'er  rocks  and  woods,  in  broad  brown  cataracts, 
A  thousand  snow-fed  torrents  shoot  at  once ; 
And  where  they  rush,  the  wide  resounding  plain 
Is  left  one  slimy  waste.    &c. 

It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Burns's  memory  was  familiar 
with  this  magnificent  sketch ;  but  on  examining  the  two  pas- 
sages entire,  it  will  be  seen  that  Thomson's  accumulated  out- 
line does  not  contain  one  twentieth  part  of  the  activity  and 
vital  force  of  Burns's  picture.  In  Thomson,  the  whole  scene 
pauses  and  delays  its  action,  to  be  described;  in  Burns,  it 
breaks  loose,  and  rushes  headlong,  bearing  its  own  description 
with  it  foaming  on  the  surge,  and  with  multiplicity  and  variety 
of  desolation  overwhelms  and  deafens  the  spectator.  To  one 
vehement  objurgation  in  the  lips  of  the  'Auld  Brig,'  our  Uni- 
versity readers  may  remember  a  parallel  also  in  Horace : — 

p.  21,  c.  1, 1.  22.    Nae  langer  thrifty  Citizens,  an'  douce, 

Meet  owre  a  pint,  or  in  the  Council-house ; 

But  staumrel,  corky-headed,  graceless  Gentry, 

The  herryment  and  ruin  of  the  country— 

Men,  three-parts  made  by  taylors  and  by  barbers — 

Wha  waste  your  weel-hain'd  gear  on  d d  new  Brigs  and 

Harbours ! 

Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regiae 

Moles  relinquent ; 

Non  ita  Romuli 

Praescriptum  et  intonsi  Catonis 

Auspiciis,  veterumque  norma.— Car.  II.,  Ode  xv. 

Our  squares  still  rise,  our  fields  decrease, 
And  now  the  ploughs  must  rust  in  case ; 


Was  this  by  Romulus  allowed '.' 

Was  this  the  way  our  fathers  showed 

To  rise  to  Empire,  and  extend  our  sway  ? — Creech. 

The  whole  Ode,  in  fact,  although  brief,  is  like  an  antique 
gem  of  denunciation  for  the  exasperated  hero  of  the  night. 
For  an  additional  correspondence,  the  student  is  referred  to 
Car.  III.  xxiv. 

The  two  aspirants  to  architectural  immortality  still  survive 
in  each  other's  presence,  but  not  intact.  To  the  New  Bridge, 
which  was  erected  1 786-8,  from  designs  by  Eobert  Adams,  Esq. , 
a  considerable  addition  in  breadth  has  since  been  made ;  and 
the  Old  Bridge,  degraded  now  from  the  dignity  of  a  highway, 
has  been  for  some  time  restricted  to  the  use  of  pedestrians. 
It  corresponds,  both  in  this  and  in  other  respects,  very  much 
to  Dame  Devorgoila's  Bridge  over  the  Nith  at  Dumfries ;  and 
was  built  also,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  by  the  charitable  bene- 
faction of  two  sister  ladies.  By  comparison  with  Blind  Harry, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  somewhere  between  the  sites  of 
these  two  bridges,  or  close  in  that  neighbourhood,  that  the 
immortal  William  Wallace  was  cast  out  from  prison  as  dead, 
and  thence  rescued  by  his  nurse.  From  expressions  which 
occur  in  the  Auld  Brig's  first  salutation,  it  appears  that  the 
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poem  must  have  been  written  whilst  the  New  Bridge  was  in 
process  of  erection,  and  not  yet  "streekit  owre  frae  bank  to 
bank."  We  find  in  some  recent  editions  a  few  variations  on 
the  text,  from  different  manuscripts — unimportant  and  de- 
cidedly inferior,  which  the  Author  himself  did  not  retain. 
His  own  brief  annotations,  with  a  few  additional  words,  follow. 
p.  19,  c.  2, 1.  28.  And  down  by  Simpson's*  wheel' d  the  left  about : 
*  A  noted  tavern  at  the  Auld  Brig  end. 


I.  33. 


The  drowsy  Dungeon-clock +  had  number'd  two, 
And  Wallace-Tower  t  had  sworn  the  fact  was  true : 


t  The  two  Steeples.  [Both  buildings  have  since  been  removed,  and  one  of  them, 
the  Tower,  replaced  by  a  handsome  modern  edifice  with  the  same  designation. 
The  original  lock  and  key  of  the  old  Dungeon  or  Jail  of  Ayr,  objects  of  much 
antiquarian  interest,  are  at  present  (1867)  in  possession  of  Thomas  Cuthbert,  Esq., 
Burnock  Holms,  Ochiltree.] 

p.  20,  c.  1, 1.  2.        Swift  as  the  gossj  drives  on  the  wheeling  hare; 
J  The  gos-hawk,  or  falcon. 

—  1.  39.  There's  men  o'  taste  wou'd  tak  the  Ducat-stream,  5 

?  A  noted  ford,  just  above  the  Auld  Brig. 

—  c.  2,  I.  13.  Or  haunted  Garpal||  draws  his  feeble  source, 

||  The  banks  of  Garpal  Water  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  West  of  Scotland 
where  those  fancy-scaring  beings,  known  by  the  name  of  '  Ghaists,'  still  continue 
pertinaciously  to  inhabit. 

—  —  1. 18.  And  from  Glenbuck,^  down  to  the  Eatton-key,  * 

IT  The  source  of  the  river  Ayr.       *  A  small  landing  place  above  the  large  key. 
p.  21,  c.  2, 1.  15.      O  had  M'Lauchlan,+  thairm-inspiring  sage, 

+  A  well-known  performer  of  Scottish  music  on  the  violin — [who,  hi  company 
with  Matthew  Hall,  another  great  performer,  in  whose  family  the  gift  seems  to  be 
hereditary,  used  to  travel  over  the  West  of  Scotland,  delighting  the  highest  con- 
noisseurs with  their  melody.  Montgomery  of  Coilsfield  was  about  this  time  his 
special  patron :  with  complimentary  allusions  to  whom,  to  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair, 
and  to  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  of  Catrine,  the  poem  concludes.] 

p.  22.  THE  ORDINATION — as  a  literary  performance,  is  of 
much  interest  only  in  so  far  as  it  indicates  the  liberal  tendency 
and  advanced  views  of  its  Author — views  which  are  every  day 
now  receiving  an  accession  of  supporters,  and  are  destined 
ultimately  to  obtain  supremacy  in  the  Christian  world.  Let 
the  advocates  of  such  views,  in  our  church-courts  to-day, 
thank  Eobert  Burns  devoutly  for  having  borne  the  odium 
bravely  of  their  first  publication,  and  defied  their  adversaries 
to  open  combat  with  the  only  appropriate  weapons  of  ridicule 
and  scorn.  Historically,  the  '  Ordination'  is  also  a  document 
of  some  interest,  as  a  record  of  the  state  of  parties  at  the 
moment,  and  of  the  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity  then 
beginning  to  be  seriously  agitated,  which  resulted  finally  in 
the  disruption  of  the  Established  Church,  and  still  provide 
topics  of  scandalous  litigation  in  so  many  parishes  and  presby- 
teries within  its  bounds.  Poetically,  it  is  remarkable  as  an 
illustration  of  the  Author's  most  caustic  style,  and  of  his 
inimitable  gift  of  discomfiting  antagonists  by  the  quiet  repro- 
duction of  their  own  views.  It  is  not  Eobert  Burns  so  much 
who  here  speaks,  as  the  bigots  themselves  whose  intolerance 
he  exposes ;  and  the  poem  has  thus  conferred  an  immortality 
of  judgment  on  offenders  who  would  have  been  otherwise 
doomed  to  perpetual  oblivion.  The  reverend  incumbent,  whose 
installation  is  the  theme  of  the  satire,  lived  to  become  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity  in  much  repute  as  a  popular  preacher  in  the  "West, 
into  whose  history  there  is  no  occasion  at  present  farther  to 
inquire;  and  was  sarcastically  known,  among  some  of  his 
more  accomplished  but  less  favoured  brethren,  as  '  The  Eidol.' 
One  of  these,  a  man  of  much  learning  and  originality,  whose 


services  were  sometimes  interrupted  and  his  people  disturbed 
by  a  sudden  influx  of  hearers  from  the  Laigh  Kirk,  when  the 
light  of  that  sanctuary  was  absent,  has  been  known  on  such 
occasions  to  stop  calmly  in  the  midst  of  his  own  address,  and 
exclaim — "  Mak  way,  my  Men's,  mak  way  for  the  fleein  host; 
the  Eidol's  no  at  hame  the  day ! "  and  then  resume  his  services. 
The  'Ordination'  was  written  early  in  1786,  possibly  before 
the  ecclesiastical  ceremony  itself  took  place,  and  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Edinburgh  Edition.  The  proper  names, 
as  a  matter  of  delicacy,  were  all  supplied  by  asterisks,  and  a 
few  unimportant  notes  appended  by  the  Author,  thus : — 

p.  22,  c.  1,  s.  ii.  Cam  in  wi'  Maggie  Lauder  ;* 

*  Alluding  to  a  scoffing  ballad  which  was  made  on  the  admission  of  the  late 
Reverend  and  worthy  Mr.  L to  the  Laigh  Kirk.    [Rev.  Mr.  Lindsay  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Margaret  Lauder,  by  whose  influence  it  was  supposed  he  obtained  that 
benefice.] 
—  c.  2,  s.  iv.    How  graceless  Ham+  leugh  at  his  Dad,    t  Genesis,  ch.  ix.  vers.  22. 

—  s.  iv.  Or  Phineasi  drove  the  murdering  blade,    t  Numbers,  ch.  xxv.  vers.  8. 

—  s.  iv.        Or  Zipporah,?  the  scauldin  jad,    ?  Exodus,  ch.  iv.  vers.  25. 
p.  23,  c.  2,  s.  xiv.  To  ev'ry  New-light  ||  mother's  son, 

||  New-light  is  a  cant  phrase,  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  for  those  religious  opinions 
which  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  has  defended  so  strenuously. 

p.  24.  THE  CALF — was  a  satire  provoked  by  the  ostentatious 
delivery  of  a  then  young  and  possibly  self-sufficient  preacher ; 
and  was  written,  it  is  said,  in  Gavin  Hamilton's  parlour,  at 
the  close  of  the  service — in  answer  to  a  challenge  on  Mr. 
Hamilton's  part,  that  such  a  thing  could  not  be  done.  The 
reverend  gentleman  himself  seems  to  have  profited  by  the  hint 
so  unceremoniously  addressed  to  him.  He  subsequently  tried 
his  fortune  as  a  pulpit  orator  in  London,  not  without  some 
success  and  consolation,  let  us  hope ;  and  was  finally  installed 
as  minister  of  a  parish  in  Ayrshire.  It  is  curious  enough, 
that  the  text  on  which  the  satire  is  founded  was  incorrectly 
quoted  by  Burns.  The  verse  in  Malachi  reads  as  we  have 
printed  it;  but  in  Burns's  own  edition  it  stands — "AndfAey 
shall  go  forth,"  &c. 

p.  24.  ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEIL  : — It  is  difficult,  on  so  grand 
an  effusion  as  this,  in  which  ridicule,  solemnity,  humour, 
pathos,  and  philosophy,  with  the  most  consummate  daring 
and  the  purest  charity,  are  all  commingled,  to  say  a  word. 
It  sounds  like  eternal  teaching,  and  will  go  on  to  purify  and 
liberate  the  priest-ridden  human  conscience  for  generations 
and  centuries  to  come.  That  Burns  was  not  unconscious  of 
his  own  tenderness  and  true  Christian  philanthropy,  in  this 
marvellous  outpouring  of  expostulation  and  pity  on  the  Prince 
of  Evil,  is  manifest  from  what  is  elsewhere  said — 

He  wad  na  wrang'd  the  vera  Deil, 

That's  owre  the  Sea— 

much  less  any  human  being  purposely ;  and  that  faith  in  the 
supreme  goodness  and  infinite  love  of  God  was  the  foundation 
of  all  religion  in  Burns,  is  as  certain  as  that  he  was  the  author 
of  these  lines.  No  more  wonderful,  or  effective,  or  beneficial 
treatment  of  an  idea  that  has  engrossed  and  terrified  the  world 
for  ages  has  ever  been  vouchsafed ;  nor  any  sermon  on  such  a 
subject  preached,  that  has  so  lightened  the  gloom  of  centuries. 
It  is  the  purest  Christian  philosophy  in  the  quaintest  and  the 
grandest  fable,  attractive,  rich,  and  wholesome.  Eor  this 
purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  himself  made  manifest,  that  He 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil ;  and  however  much  the 
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sense  of  decorum  in  some  of  us  may  be  alarmed,  such  poetry 
for  the  popular  ear  is  the  most  efficient  agency  in  that  God- 
like work  of  destruction — a  thousand  times  more  efficient  than 
the  loftiest  conceptions  of  a  mind  like  Milton's — indicating,  in 
fact,  a  greater  mind,  by  the  very  ease  and  daring  with  which 
it  is  delivered.  The  accumulation  of  details,  partly  humorous 
and  partly  superstitious,  throughout  the  piece,  is  due  no  doubt 
to  the  Author's  acquaintance  with  traditionary  lore,  of  water- 
kelpies,  sprites,  &c. ;  among  which  may  possibly  have  been 
included  a  Border  ballad  referred  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott :  but 
of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  It  might  as  well  be  affirmed,  on 
the  ground  of  mere  similarity,  that  Eobert  Burns  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  in  the  solitudes  of  Ayrshire,  had  been  a  diligent 
student  of  Montaigne.  It  was  written,  or  composed,  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  winter  day  in  1786,  and  rehearsed  by  Burns  to 
his  brother  Gilbert  next  morning,  as  they  went  together  with 
their  carts  for  coals.  Let  the  reader  compare  with  the  two  first 
verses  of  this  'Address,'  Cantos  XXI.  and  XXII.  entire  of 
Dante's  Inferno  (in  which  he  will  find  many  figures  and 
expressions  almost  identical,  but  which  Burns  certainly  never 
saw),  and  judge  how  far  in  tenderness,  strength,  and  humour 
these  dozen  lines  surpass  them  both.  Throughout  the  whole 
Inferno,  in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  one  gleam  of  humour;  and 
from  beginning  to  end  of  that  inspired  work,  not  a  thought  to 
be  compared  with  the  concluding  stanza  of  this  wonderful 
'Address: '  or  if  a  thought,  then  but  the  shadow  of  it — 

Tuttoche'  questa  gente  maladetta 

In  vera  perfezion  giammai  non  vada, 

Di  la,  pid  che  di  qua,  essere  aspetta. — Infer.  Can.  vi. 

Though  ne'er  to  true  perfection  may  arrive 
This  race  accurst,  yet  nearer  then,  than  now,* 
They  shall  approach  it. — Gary. 

p.  25,  c.  2,  s.  3.     Lang  syne  in  Eden's  bonie  yard,  &c. 

This  stanza,  it  appears,  stood  originally  otherwise,  which  we 
quote  almost  with  reluctance  on  account  of  its  inferiority:  but 
as  editorial  curiosity  from  the  first  has  insisted  on  dragging 
every  concealed  line  to  light,  let  the  world  have  its  reprint — 

Lang  syne  in  Eden's  happy  scene, 
When  strappin  Adam's  days  were  green, 
And  Eve  was  like  my  bonie  Jean — 

My  dearest  part ; 
A  dancin,  sweet,  young,  handsome  quean 

Wi'  guileless  heart. 

p.  26,  c.  1,  s.  I.        Sin'  that  day  Michael*  did  you  pierce, 

*  Vide  MILTON,  Book  VI. — R.  B.  [More  exactly  still,  had  Burns  been  aware 
of  it,  in  DANTE,  Inferno,  Can,  VII., 

la  dove  Michele 

Fe"  la  vendetta  del  superbo  strupo.] 

p.  26.  DEATH  AND  DYING  WORDS  OF  POOR  MAILIE  : — This 
charming  little  domestic  idyl  and  fable,  so  beautifully  humane 
and  human,  is  one  of  the  Poet's  earliest  compositions;  and, 
according  to  Gilbert's  testimony,  was  written  at  Lochlea  in 
1782.  It  originated  not  in  a  real,  but  only  an  impending 
catastrophe,  from  which  Hughoc's  timely  warning  was  the 
means  of  saving  poor  Mailie.  It  appears  that  the  lad's 
awkward  look  and  gestures,  in  announcing  the  misfortune 
to  Burns  and  his  brothers,  had  inspired  the  Poet  with  amuse- 
ment as  well  as  anxiety,  which  accounts  for  the  half -ludicrous 
turn  of  the  'unco  mournfu'  tale.'  He  is  stated  by  Burns 
in  a  brief  note  to  have  been  "A  neighbour  herd  callan;" 
but  is  described  in  another  copy  of  the  piece,  in  the  late 


Miss  Aiken's  possession,  as  "an  odd,  glowran,  gapin  callan, 
about  three-fourths  as  wise  as  other  folk."  His  name  was 
Hugh  Wilson.  The  poem  itself  was  composed  at  the  plough 
that  day,  and  rehearsed,  nearly  as  it  now  stands,  the  same 
evening.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  this  is  one  of  the 
poems  which  William  Burness  had  the  privilege  of  hearing, 
ere  he  left  this  earthly  scene;  and  that  it  afforded  a  worthy 
foreshadowing  of  a  reputation  that  was  to  be  distinguished  by 
tenderness  and  truth. 

The  poem  itself,  in  composition,  is  unequal ;  and  has  more 
than  one  unfinished  passage :  but  whether  this  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Author's  early  inexperience  as  a  writer,  and  the 
haste  of  its  composition,  or  is  in  simple  character,  as  reporting 
the  speech  of  a  perplexed  and  breathless  dying  beast,  may 
fairly  be  disputed.  We  incline  to  the  latter  supposition. 
Burns's  innate  love  of  all  animated  helpless  beings,  and  their 
supposed  reciprocal  attachment  to  him,  are  most  beautifully 
interwoven  throughout;  and  these  correlative  ideas  of  love 
and  gratitude  may  be  accepted,  without  hesitation,  as  the 
characteristic  features  of  his  own  life  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  Nothing  but  conscious  benevolence  in  himself  could 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  so  much  confidence,  attachment, 
and  gratitude  towards  him  on  the  part  of  a  dumb  creature. 

p.  26,  c.  2, 1.  15.      O,  bid  him  save  their  harmless  lives 

Frae  dogs,  an'  tods,  an'  butchers'  knives ! 

An  old  story  this — as  old  as  the  days  of  Nathan  the  Prophet — 
and  more  than  once  reiterated  in  ancient  Scottish  song : — 

There  cam  a  tod  to  the  bought-door, 

The  like  I  never  saw : 
And  ere  he  had  taen  the  lamb  he  did, 

I  had  lourd  he  had  taen  them  a'. — Cowden  Knowes. 


I.  35. 


An'  no  to  rin  an'  wear  his  cloots, 
Like  ither  menseless,  graceless  brutes. 


See  the  'Ordination'  also,  Stanza  V.,  for  the  Poet's  opinion  on 
such  characters.  This  whole  topic  seems  to  have  excited 
always  the  strongest  feelings  of  scorn  and. rage  in  Burns's 
mind ;  yet  was  the  very  point  in  which  his  own  self-command 
was  feeblest.  It  was  by  no  premeditation,  therefore,  we  may 
be  sure  of  it,  that  he  so  sinned. 

p.  27,  c.  1, 1.  12.       An'  for  thy  pains  thou'se  get  my  blather. 

Our  worthy  English  friend,  who  would  interpret  'blather' 
here  to  be  a  'long-winded  harangue,'  was  certainly  never 
present  at  a  Martinmas  ploy,  or  the  blowing  of  a  country 
school-boy's  football.  Besides,  'blather'  and  'blether,'  as  he 
will  find,  are  two  distinct  and  distinguishable  words. 

p.  27.  THE  ELEGY — which  is  of  a  piece  with  the  '  Dying 
Words,'  both  in  style  and  the  intermixture  of  tenderness  with 
humour,  requires  no  further  remark.  It  contains,  however, 
two  lines  which  are  confessedly  imperfect  and  a  little  obscure, 
and  which  have  been  printed  not  only  with  a  different  punctua- 
tion in  almost  every  edition,  but  even  with  an  alteration  of  the 
text  in  some.  With  the  utmost  deference,  and  not  without 
doubt,  we  have  printed  them  as  they  here  stand — 

s.  I.  The  last,  sad  cap-stane  o'  his  woe's  [is] 

Poor  Mailie's  dead !  =  violent  death  : 

to  which  we  find  parallels  elsewhere  sufficiently  clear,  thus — 

Or  lasses  gie  my  heart  a  screed — 

As  whiles  they're  like  to  be  my  dead,  &c. 
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The  same  sort  of  reading  we  venture  also  to  propose  in  the 
two  last  lines — 


His  heart  will  never  get  aboon 

His  Mailie's  dead !  —  violent  death. 

If  any  reader,  however,  should  doubt  the  propriety  of  this 
punctuation,  we  respectfully  reproduce  the  originals : — 

The  last  sad,  cap-stane  o'  his  woes : 

«     • 

Poor  Mailie's  dead ! 

His  heart  will  never  get  aboon ! 

His  Mailie's  dead ! 

Stanza  VI.  stood  in  original  manuscript,  by  variation,  thus — 

She  was  nae  get  o'  runted  rams, 
Wi'  woo  like  goats,  and  legs  like  trams ; 
She  was  the  flower  o'  Fairlie  lambs, 

A  famous  breed ; 
Now  Robin,  greetin,  chows  the  hams 

O'  Mailie  dead. 

which  the  Author's  good  taste,  however,  superseded  even  in 
his  first  edition.  The  only  point  for  which  the  above  is  still 
worth  preserving,  is  the  allusion  to  Fairlie,  where,  if  it  be  the 
same  place,  William  Burnoss  was  originally  gardener,  and  in 
connection  with  which  the  pedigree  of  Mailie  and  her  two 
lambs  would  have  a  domestic  interest  for  the  Poet ;  who  pur- 
chased the  little  fleecy  family  one  day  in  a  frolic. 

p.  27,  c.  2,  ».  4.    Wae  worth  that  man  wha  first  did  shape 
That  vile,  wanchancie  thing — a  raep !  &c. 

In  Edinburgh  Edition — Wae  worth  the  man    .... 

But  between  the  original  in  its  strong  emphasis,  and  the 
denunciation  of  Anacreon  against  the  usurer,  there  is  a 
singular  and  vivid  correspondence  worth  observing: — 


H0Xi/E«4/,    tpfiyai   oi    tzuro 
To   *$i   £s7j«v,    oXl.iifAia'Q 
A/a   Tovrot  01   fyiXovvri 
EIS 


AiToXa/ra  TT^CUTOS  auras 
O  Tflv  otp'yvpov  &t\viffois* 
A/a  TtuTai  oiix  uOiXQos, 
A/a  TOVTOV  ou  rejects' 

Which  we  may  Scotticise  for  the  occasion,  thus — 

Wae  worth  that  man  wha  siller  bright 

Did  first  consider  wi'  delight ! 

His  wyte,  nae  brither's  to  the  fore ; 

His  wyte,  auld  folk  gang  to  the  door ; 

His  wyte,  wars,  murthers  [ding  the  law] ; 

And  his  wyte,  what  is  warst  of  a', 

Lovers,  like  us,  maun  pine  awa! — TO  LOVE. 

p.  28.  To  J.  S[MITH]: — In  these  Epistles,  of  which  the 
present  is  the  earliest  specimen  in  this  edition,  the  foundation 
of  style  is  no  doubt  to  be  recognised  in  the  models  of  Hamilton, 
Ramsay,  Ferguson,  and  others :  but  a  type  of  a  much  higher 
kind,  although  certainly  unknown  to  Burns,  is  recognisable  in 
the  Odes  of  Horace.  The  metre  itself  most  favourite  with  him, 
although  not  exactly  the  same,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Burns 
in  his  Epistles;  but  the  similarity  of  style,  in  thought,  in 
sententious  philosophy,  in  epigrammatic  reflection,  in  discur- 
sive sally,  converting  themselves  insensibly  to  proverbial 
utterances,  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  could  be  fairly  illustrated 
only  by  parallel  quotations  of  entire  passages.  Such  resem- 
blance is  possibly  unknown  to  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the 
most  devoted  readers  of  either  author  respectively.  '  The 
humble  peasant,  or  busy  tradesman,  who  rejoices  in  the 
wisdom  of  his  darling  bard,  suspects  not  that  much  similar 
wisdom  may  be  found  embalmed  in  the  numbers  of  the  Roman 
sa^e ;  still  less  does  the  scholar  engrossed  with  classic  lore — 


the  elderly  gentleman  at  home,  among  his  annotated  volumes, 


like  our  old  friends  at  Auchmleck;  or  the  student  over  his 
midnight  lamp,  aspiring  to  degrees  and  fellowships — imagine 
that  all  this  philosophy  has  been  reproduced  and  broadened 
by  an  Ayrshire  ploxighman,  in  a  rude  northern  dialect — 
diversified  by  endless  variety  of  observation,  enriched  with  a 
geniality  of  humour  of  which  Horace  was  utterly  incapable, 
sweetened  with  a  tenderness  of  sympathy  absolutely  foreign 
to  his  selfish  Roman  nature,  and  flooded  with  a  harmony  of 
articulation  to  which  the  highest  efforts  of  his  polished  muse 
never  attained.  Yet,  in  critical  verity,  the  case  is  even  so. 
Only  where  striking  coincidences  occur,  shall  we  make  actual 
quotations ;  but  the  remarkable  similarity  referred  to  seemed 
to  justify  an  annotation  like  this,  on  the  subject  of  the  Epistles 
generally;  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  who  may  have 
leisure  or  inclination  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  farther,  we 
shall  indicate  the  points  of  correspondence  as  we  proceed. 

James  Smith,  to  whom  this  epistle  is  addressed,  was  a 
Mauchline  man,  and  linendraper  there ;  subsequently  a  calico 
printer  at  Linlithgow,  in  affectionate  correspondence  with  the 
Poet  still;  and  finally,  after  misfortunes  at  home,  an  emigrant 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  died.  The  epistle  itself,  written 
in  1785,  refers  to  some  unfulfilled  intention  on  the  Author's 
part,  of  immediate  publication — a  subject  on  which  we  hope 
to  throw  some  new  and  interesting  light  hereafter,  in  the 
Appendix.  In  spirit,  it  is  characterised  by  more  than  Horatian 
abandon;  and  in  execution,  by  the  most  felicitous  ease:  yet  the 
indifference  that  seems  to  prevail  throughout  was,  after  all, 
but  a  transitory  relaxation  of  the  mind  from  anxieties  and  pain. 
Burns,  ere  this,  had  been  'wounded,'  as  we  know;  and  the 
wound,  though  '  puny,'  was  secretly  driving  him  to  distraction. 

p.  28,  c.  2,  «.  6.  But  why,  o'  death,  begin  a  tale  '.' 

Just  now  we're  livin  sound  an'  hale ; 
Then  top  and  maintop  croud  the  sail, 

Heave  Care  owre-side ! 
And  large,  before  Enjoyment's  gale, 

Let's  tak  the  tide. 

Thus  Horace,         Musis  amicus,  tristitiam  et  metus 
Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Portare  ventis; — Car.  I.  Ode  xxvi. 

I,  I,  the  Muses'  merry  friend, 
Deliver  all  my  busie  cares 
Unto  the  wanton  wind ; — Creech. 

p.  29,  c.  2,  *.  2.  Alas !  what  bitter  toil  an'  straining — 

But  truce  with  peevish,  poor  complaining ! 
Is  Fortune's  fickle  Luna  waning  ? 

E'en  let  her  gang ! 
Beneath  what  light  she  has  remaining-, 

Let's  sing  our  sang. 

Of  this  sentiment  numerous  variations  may  be  found  in  Horace : 
we  select  the  following.  Speaking  of  Fortune,  he  says — 

Laudo  manentem :  si  celcrcs  quatit 

Pennas,  resigno  quae  dedit,  et  mea 

Virtute  me  involve,  probamque 

Pauperiem  sine  dote  quaero. — Car.  III.  Ode  xxix. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 
And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puff  the  prostitute  away  : 

The  little  or  the  much  she  gave,  is  quietly  resigned  : 
Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm ; 
And  virtue,  tho'  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. — Drt/dcn. 

In  the  above,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  superior  closeness 
between  Burns  and  Horace  is  observable,  to  that  between 
Horace  and  his  own  most  accomplished  translators. 
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p.  29,  c.  2,  s.  6.  While  ye  are  pleas'd  to  keep  me  hale, 

I'll  sit  down  owre  my  scanty  meal, 
Be't  water-brose  or  muslin-kail, 

Wi'  chearfu'  face, 
As  lang's  the  Muses  dinna  fail 

To  say  the  grace. 

Again,  Horace  to  Apollo,  as  Burns  here  to  the  Powers,  says — 

Me  pascant  olivae, 
Me  chicorea,  levesque  malvae,  &c. — Car.  I.  Ode  xxxi. 

Me  chicory  and  olives  feed, 
Me  loos'ning  mallows  nobly  feast ; 

Grant  this,  Apollo,  and  I  ask  no  more.— Creech. 
Finally,  of  these  parallels,  take  concluding  stanza — 

v.  30,  c.  I,  s.  4.        Then,  Jamie,  I  shall  say  nae  mair, 
But  quat  my  sang, 
Content  wi'  you  to  mak  a  pair, 

Whare'er  I  gang. 

Horace,  to  Maecenas  unwell — 

Non  ego  perfldum 

Dixi  sacramentum  :  ibimus,  ibimus, 
Utcunque  proccedes,  supremum 
Carpere  iter  comites  parati. — Car.  II.  Ode  xvii. 

[The  same  black  day  shall  seize  on  both ;] 
It  is  a  fixt  and  solemn  oath  : 
We'll  go,  I've  sworn,  we  both  will  go ; 
Tho'  you  may  first  begin  the  race, 
I'll  follow  with  a  nimble  pace, 
And  join  you  ere  you  reach  the  waves  below ! — Creech. 

In  stanza  immediately  before,  for — The  ramblin  squad ; 
Edinburgh  Edition  has — The  rattlin  squad ; 

p.  30.  A  DREAM: — More  truly  a  political  prophecy,  is  said, 
on  various  authorities,  to  have  given  offence  at  Court;  and  the 
Author  was  affectionately  urged  to  withdraw  it,  by  some  of  his 
most  devoted  friends,  in  vain.  How  little  even  Mrs.  Dunlop 
understood  his  character,  or  could  measure  his  inheritance  of 
fame  or  power,  a  request  like  this  from  her  may  show.  Burns 
treats  His  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family  with  no  greater  fami- 
liarity, nor  with  less  faithfulness,  than  he  would  have  treated 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Did  courtiers  misunderstand,  or  under- 
value such  a  compliment  ?  Their  successors  may  have  lived 
to  comprehend  it.  Let  the  reader  compare  with  this  Address 
Horace's  entire  Ode  Ad  Rempublicam,  Car.  I.  xiv.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  crisis  are  by  no  means  dissimilar,  and  the 
fidelity  of  speech  on  his  part  remarkable.  The  familiarity 
alone  is  wanting— but  a  reigning  Family  and  an  entire  Com- 
monwealth are  different,  and  could  not  be  addressed  in  precisely 
similar  terms.  Nevertheless,  gentlemen  at  Court  in  those  days, 
who  were  such  admirers  of  the  classics,  might  have  detected 
the  resemblance,  which  is  most  conspicuous ;  and  known  better 
than  they  seem  to  have  done,  how  to  estimate  the  fearless 
loyalty  and  courage  of  a  self-constituted  and  pensionless 
Laureate.  To  the  poem  itself  ho  adds  only  two  brief  notes, 
which  appear  below.  The  public  events  alluded  to — American 
war,  proposed  reduction  of  navy,  with  additional  taxation,  &c., 
and  the  domestic  scandals  of  the  royal  household,  so  freely  and 
affectionately  handled,  are  too  well  known  to  require  elucida- 
tion here.  The  Laureate  of  the  day  was  Thomas  Wharton. 

p.  32,  c.  1,  s.  xv.     God  bless  you  a' !  Consider  now, 
Ye're  unco  muckle  dautet ;  &c. 

A  sweet  enough  unconscious  commentary  on  this  sadly  pro- 
phetic stanza  occurs  in  the  well-known  verses  attributed  to  the 


Princess  Amelia — herself  one,  and  the  fairest,  of  these  very 
"blossoms "  and  " royal  lasses  dainty:  " — 

Unthinking,  idle,  wild,  and  young, 

I  laughed,  and  danced,  and  talked,  and  sung ; 

And,  proud  of  health,  of  freedom  vam, 

Dreamed  not  of  sorrow,  care,  or  pain ; — 

Concluding,  in  those  hours  of  glee, 

That  all  the  world  was  made  for  me. 

But  when  the  hour  of  trial  came, 
When  sickness  shook  this  trembling  frame, 
When  folly's  gay  pursuits  were  o'er, 
And  I  could  sing  and  dance  no  more, — 
It  then  occurred,  how  sad  'twould  be 
Were  this  world  only  made  for  me. 

The  Author's  annotations  are  subjoined : — 

p.  31,  c.  2,  s.  xi.       There,  him»  at  Agincourt  wha  shone, 

Few  better  were  or  braver ; 
And  yet,  wi'  funny,  queer  Sir  John,t 
He  was  an  unco  shaver 

For  mony  a  day. 

*  King  Henry  :  +  Sir  John  Falstatt' :  see  Shakspeare. 

—  s.  xni.  A  glorious  galley,*  stem  and  stern, 

Weel  rigg'd  for  Venus'  barter ; 

*  Alluding  to  the  newspaper  account  of  a  certain  royal  sailor's  amour. 

p.  32.     THE  VISION  : — As  this  is  a  poem  confessedly  of  great 
importance  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly  as  indicative  of  the 
Author's  character  and  prospects,  or  rather  of  his  prophetic 
instincts,   we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  observing  here, 
once  for  all — (1)  That  Burns  in  early  life,  perhaps  always, 
was  much  addicted  to  passionate  adjurations,  and  to    ' '  rash 
aiths," — "by  the  celestial  powers,"  "by  a'  yon  starry  roof," 
"by  a'  that's  guid,"  "by  heaven  and  earth,"  &c. — indicating 
not  only  the  vehemence  of  his  constitution,  but  his  habit  of 
involuntary  devotion,  bordering   sometimes  in  his  haste  on 
irreverence  or  indecorum ;  but  by  no  means  to  be  confounded 
with  either.      This  constitutional  tendency  was  one   of  the 
highest  elements  of  his  poetic  nature.     It  brought  him  into 
perpetual  contact  with  agencies  or  principles  beyond  himself, 
and  made  the  "oft-attested  powers"  the  absolute  arbiters  of  his 
destiny.     (2)  That  he  was  habitually  prone  to  fling  himself 
for  relief  on  the  future,  and  for  satisfaction  on  possibilities; 
with  or  without  reason  in  so  doing.     In  some  cases  this  re- 
sulted in  the  diviiiest  practical  prophecy,  as  in  the  very  poem 
before  us ;  in  others  it  assumed  the  less  dignified  form  of  mere 
speculative  risks,  or  calculation  of  the  chances;  and  engendered 
the  characteristic  habit  of  '  wagering,'  or  '  wadding,'  as  the 
case  might  be,  '  boddles,'  '  groats,'   '  pleugh  pettles,'  &c. ;  a 
habit  which  he  did  not  scruple,  with  the  utmost  familiarity, 
to  ascribe  to  Death  himself.      (3)    That  he  was  essentially 
most  observant  and  contemplative,  and  to  all  mere  passing 
indulgence,  where  passion  or  where  intellect  was  not  concerned, 
most  self-denied.     His  observation  extended  not  merely  to 
all  natural  and  social  phenomena — to  habits,  customs,  occu- 
pations, and  important  facts ;  but  to  sounds,  and  sights,  and 
trivial  incidents,  to  the  amusements  and  the  peculiarities  of 
his  neighbours — in  a  word,  to  everything;  yet,  in  none  of 
these  latter  did  he  take  any  farther  concern,  than  to  note 
them  as  realities  in  connection  with  human  life,  except  where 
they  appealed  to  his  sympathies,  or  touched  the  strongest 
passions  of  his  soul.     This  phase  of  his  character  is  illustrated 
everywhere,  but  nowhere  more  beautifully  than  in  the  opening 
stanzas  of  the  'Vision.'     Of  all  imaginable  field  sports,  those 
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of  curling,  and  coursing,  and  fowling,  are  the  most  seductive  to 
thoroughbred  Scotsmen,  of  which  Burns  was,  no  doubt,  aware ; 
but  these  had  no  attractions  at  all  for  him,  whatever  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  in  his  celebrated  Essay,  without  the  slightest 
evidence,  may  have  assumed  on  the  subject.  On  the  contrary, 
coursing  and  fowling,  because  they  implied  pain  and  the  loss 
of  life  to  helpless  creatures,  he  regarded  with  abhorrence ;  and 
curling,  although  the  most  innocent  and  exhilarating,  as  well 
as  scientific  of  all  manly  social  amusements,  seems  to  have  been 
a  variety  of  idleness  unsuitable  to  him.  He  heard  (as  one  may 
hear  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  in  clear,  calm  weather) 
the  ringing  noise,  with  cracks  and  shouts  intermingled,  of  the 
"roaring  play,"  although  he  did  not  see  it ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  saw,  but  could  not  hear  the  "  hunger'd  maukin  "  in  her 
stealthy  raid  on  "  kail-yards  green,"  and  would  most  probably 
have  parted  with  all  his  garden  stock,  rather  than  disturb  her. 
His  occupation  all  day  had  been  the  "  weary  flingin-tree,"  in 
the  dusty  barn;  and  his  solace  now  among  " hoast-provokin 
smeek,"  under  the  humble  thatch,  hearing  and  seeing  all  that 
was  going  on  around  him,  was  to  speculate  in  lofty  daring 
mood  on  a  destiny  of  poverty  and  renown  possible  only  for  a 
few,  and  scarcely  equalled  in  one  for  a  thousand  years. 

From  expressions  which  occur  at  the  commencement,  it  is 
evident,  either  that  this  poem  was  written  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  when  frosts  were  intense  and  daylight  closed  "far  in 
the  west;"  or  that  the  vision  itself  was  a  sort  of  real  dream 
which  occurred  at  that  season,  and  was  afterwards  committed, 
in  more  elaborate  detail,  to  writing — a  view  of  the  matter 
which  we  suggest  without  hesitation.  Such  sort  of  visions, 
or,  as  the  world  would  call  them,  hallucinations,  were  com- 
mon with  him.  The  poem,  in  its  original  form,  is  dated  by 
biographers  early  in  1786.  It  was  written  most  probably  in 
the  spence  at  Mossgiel  (not  quite  so  poor  an  apartment,  how- 
ever, as  here  represented),  and  appeared  in  the  Kilmarnock 
Edition,  in  its  simplest  and  most  dignified  form.  A  consider- 
able number  of  stanzas  were  subsequently  added,  with  notes 
by  the  Author  himself,  in  his  Edinburgh  Edition,  complimen- 
tary to  the  friends  who  patronised  him  there.  These  stanzas 
we  have  enclosed  within  brackets,  and  the  Author's  notes  ex- 
planatory will  be  found  below.  There  was  also  another  slight 
change  indicative  of  much,  which  we  have  bracketed  also; 
and,  as  it  seems  to  us  of  greater  importance  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  than  all  the  rest,  we  shall  remark  upon  it  in  a  word. 


p.  33,  c.  1,  *.  3. 


And  such  a  leg  !  [my  bonie  Jean] 
Could  only  peer  it. 


In  the  Kilmarnock  Edition  the  lines  stood  thus — 

And  such  a  leg,  my  Bess,  I  ween, 
Could  only  peer  it. 

The  compliment  itself  was  originally  intended,  it  is  said,  for 
Jean  Armour ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  misunderstanding 
which  occurred  with  her  in  the  interval,  it  was  transferred  to 
another ;  and  afterwards,  upon  reconciliation,  restored  to  her 
again.  But  who  was  this  other?  we  naturally  enquire. 
Without  any  direct  authority  on  the  subject,  we  need  not 
hesitate  much  in  saying  that  it  was  Elizabeth  Paton,  mother 
of  the  Poet's  illegitimate  child.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  other. 
But  during  this  very  interval  of  alienation  from  Jean  Armour, 
Burns,  as  the  world  is  aware,  was  solemnly  betrothed  to  Mary 


Campbell.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  compliment  rather  have 
been  transferred  to  her?  Only  one  sufficient  reason  can  be 
assigned  —  that  Burns'  s  love  for  Mary  Campbell  was  too 
sacred,  and  Mary's  own  character  too  elevated  and  her  fate 
too  sad,  to  suffer  him  to  associate  any  such  publicity  with  her 
name.  Both  Jean  and  Elizabeth  had  compromised  their  own 
dignity  already,  and  might  so  be  referred  to  without  offence  ; 
Mary,  never:  and  Burns'  s  own  sense  of  moral  delicacy,  as 
well  as  his  profoundest  love,  prohibited  the  reference.  Such 
silent  omission  is  more  eloquent  than  a  thousand  words. 
A-kin  to  this  is  that  exquisite  compliment  of  James  the  First 
of  Scotland  to  the  virgin  English  goddess,  and  subsequent 
Queen,  of  his  idolatry  — 

And  for  to  walk  that  fresche  Maye's  morowe, 
Ane  buke  she  had  upon  her  tissew  quhite  ; 

That  gudeliar  bad  not  bene  sene  to  forowe,  [heretofore] 

As  I  suppose;  and  girt  she  was  alight  : 

Thus  halfling  lowse  for  haste,  to  such  delight, 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  gudeliheid, 
That  for  rudeness  to  speke  thereof  I  drede  ! 

King's  Quair:  s.  xxx. 

We  have  only  farther  to  note  the  moral  modesty,  united  with 
the  high  prophetic  instinct,  which  characterises  this  remarkable 
piece  ;  the  fine  discrimination,  at  so  early  a  date,  of  his  own 
genius  and  the  probable  sphere  of  his  triumphs  ;  his  apprehen- 
sions, his  regrets,  his  choice  of  destiny  ;  and  his  lofty  Christian 
faith,  and  child-like  dependence  "with  soul  erect,"  on  the 
Universal  Plan  for  protection.  No  finer  peroration  could  be 
delivered  from  any  professorial  chair,  or  from  any  pulpit.  In 
the  '  Vision  '  alone  we  have  a  whole  spiritual  autobiography 
included  ;  with  all  the  strange  relationships  of  Earth,  and  Air, 
and  Heaven  combined  with  an  individual  human  constitution  ; 
and  an  unerring  forecast  of  the  temptations,  the  sorrows,  and 
the  glorious  achievements  that  were  in  store  for  the  individual 
man.  The  Morning,  the  Mid-day,  the  Gloaming,  the  Night 
itself,  and  the  After-Night  of  an  unprecedented  existence  are 
all  prefigured  here. 

The  only  critical  observations  to  be  made,  before  subjoining 
the  Author's  annotations,  are,  that  the  English  idiom  prevails 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  '  Vision,'  and  is  employed  with 
wonderful  effect  in  some  of  the  finest  passages  ;  that  some  of 
the  stanzas  introduced  at  Edinburgh  seem  to  be  unnecessary, 
or  at  least  redundant;  and  that  for  a  fastidious  or  jealous 
reader,  "  the  Bard,"  the  "  rustic  Bard,"  occurs  perhaps  a  little 
too  frequently  throughout.  A  few  additional  complimentary 
stanzas  have  since  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Chambers  —  but 
these,  most  wisely,  were  omitted  by  the  Poet. 

Two  curious  accidental  coincidences  remain  to  be  noticed  :  — 

p.  32,  c.  1,  *.  1.    And  hunger'd  Maukin  taen  her  way 

To  kail-yards  green, 
While  faithless  snaws  ilk  step  betray 

Whare  she  has  been. 

............    The  hare, 

Tho"  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 

By  death  in  various  forms,  dark  snares,  and  dogs, 

And  more  unpitying  men,  the  garden  seeks, 

Urged  on  by  fearless  want.  —  Thomson's  Winter:  I.  257. 


p.  33,  c.  1,  s.  1. 


Green,  slender,  leaf-clad  holly-boughs 
Were  twisted,  gracefu',  round  her  brows  ; 


There's  the  picture  of  a  knight,  and  a  ladye  bright, 

And  the  grene  hollin  abune  their  brie.  —  Border  Minstrelsy. 
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Author's  annotations  :— 
p.  32.  DUAN  FIRST.* 

*  Duan,  a  term  of  Ossian's  for  the  different  divisions  of  a  digressive  poem. — [Sec 
his  '  Cath-Loda,'  vol.  2,  M'Pherson's  Translations.] 

p.  33,  c.  2,  s.  3.    To  see  a  race  *  heroic  wheel,  *  The  Wallaces. 

—  s.  4.  His  Country's  Saviour,  t  mark  him  well !     +  Win.  Wallace. 

Bold  Richardton's  t  heroic  swell ; 
The  Chief  on  Sark?  who  glorious  fell, 

t  Adam  Wallace  of  Richardton,  cousin  to  the  immortal  preserver  of  Scottish 
Independence. 

5  Wallace,  Laird  of  Craigie,  who  was  second  in  command,  under  Douglas,  Earl 
of  Ormond,  at  the  famous  battle  on  the  banks  of  Sark,  fought  anno  1448.    That 
glorious  victory  was  principally  owing  to    the  judicious  conduct  and  intrepid 
valour  of  the  gallant  Laird  of  Craigie,  who  died  of  his  wounds  after  the  action. 
s.  5.  There,  where  a  sceptr'd  Pictishll  shade 

II  Coilus,  King  of  the  Picts,  from  whom  the  district  of  Kyle  is  said  to  have  taken 
its  name,  lies  buried,  as  tradition  says,  near  the  family  seat  of  the  Montgomeries 
of  Coilsfield,  where  his  burial  place  is  still  shown. — [See  Notes  on  '  Twa  Dogs.'] 

s.  6.  Thro'  many  a  wild,  romantic  grove,  H 

H  Barskimming,  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 
s.1.  With  deep-struck,  reverential  awe,* 

•  Catrine,  the  seat  of  the  late  Doctor,  and  present  Professor  Stewart. 

p.  34,  c.  1,  s.  1.    Brydon's  brave  Ward-i-  I  well  could  spy,     +  Col.  Fullarton. 

p.  36.  ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNCO  GUID — was  written  probably 
in  the  spring  of  1786,  and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Burns's 
moral  writings,  for  humour,  charity,  and  truth  combined. 
A  more  beautiful  blending  of  humour,  with  the  purest  charity 
and  wisdom,  is  perhaps  not  to  be  found  in  any  similar  compo- 
sition, in  any  language.  The  very  look  of  the  Author's  face 
may  be  descried,  and  the  profoundest  revelation  of  his 
character,  in  these  simple,  but  grand  philosophic  stanzas,  as 
they  roll  along.  It  is  a  curious  enough  coincidence,  and  not  to 
be  overlooked,  that  the  'Address  to  the  Deil '  and  this  'Address 
to  the  Unco  Guid'  commence  precisely  in  the  same  style — 
0  Thou !  whatever  title  suit  thee,  |  O  ye  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel, 

Hear  me,  auld  Hangie,  for  a  wee,  Hear  me,  ye  venerable  Core, 

An'  let  poor  damned  bodies  be ;  As  counsel  for  poor  mortals, 

In  one  stanza  alone,  the  sixth,  commencing 

Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames,  Ac., 

there  seems  to  be  a  little  unnecessary  harshness,  and  a  little 
unnecessary  license:  but  let  none  complain.  A  standard 
authority  on  such  matters,  before  Burns,  in  a  passage  tenfold 
more  dangerous  and  seductive,  had  the  hardihood  in  his  own 
polished  way  to  make  similar  insinuations : — 

A  delicate  refinement,  known  to  few, 
Perplexed  his  breast  and  urged  him  to  retire  : 
But  love  forbade.    Ye  prudes  in  virtue,  say ; 
Say,  ye  severest,  what  would  you  have  done  ? 

Damon  and  Musidora :  Thomson's  Summer. 

p.  37.  TAM  SAMSON'S  ELEGY. — The  model  of  this  admir- 
able jest  was  unquestionably  the  '  Life  and  Death  of  Habbie 
Simson,  Piper  of  Kilbarchan' — a  rude  descriptive  elegy,  by 
no  means  destitute  of  merit,  but  deficient  in  that  charac- 
teristic vital  humour  which  marks  the  relaxation  of  higher 
genius.  A  man's  epitaph  may  be  thus  inscribed  with  a  ten- 
penny  nail  on  a  tombstone,  or  cut  with  polished  steel  on 
monumental  granite ;  which,  in  fact,  is  the  difference  between 
the  two.  The  story  of  its  composition,  and  of  its  first  recital 
in  presence  of  the  hero  himself  at  some  convivial  meeting,  are 
well  known.  During  the  recital,  amidst  roars  of  laughter, 
Samson  ejaculated  repeatedly,  "  Ou  ay,  but  I'm  no  deid  yet !" 
The  '  Per  Contra,'  in  consequence,  was  produced  immediately 


to  pacify  his  alarm,  and  propitiate  his  friendship.  "Thomas 
Samson  was  one  of  the  Poet's  Kilrnarnock  friends — a  nursery 
and  seedsman  of  good  credit,  a  zealous  sportsman,  and  a  good 
fellow." — Chambers.  He  died,  it  appears,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1795,  about  six  months  before  the  Poet  himself. 
He  was  then  in  his  seventy-third  year ;  and  as  the  poem  seems 
to  have  been  written  in  the  autumn  of  1786,  he  would  be  in 
his  sixty-fourth  year  at  the  reading  of  his  elegy.  The  epitaph 
has  been  inscribed  on  his  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  of 
Kilmarnock.  The  stanza  enclosed  in  brackets  did  not  appear 
in  the  original  edition.  On  this  stanza,  James  Hogg,  who 
speaks  of  'Halloween'  as  a  "rather  trivial  poem,"  and  of  the 
'  Cotter's  Saturday  Night'  as  a  "  dull,  heavy,  lifeless  poem," 
has  a  weak  misplaced  jubilant  commentary,  concluding  with 
"Match  this  who  can?"  The  fact  is,  the  stanza  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  many  others  in  the  piece,  and  seems  to  have 
been  an  after-thought  altogether,  infringing  on  the  continuity 
of  the  original  composition,  and  interrupting  the  quiet  repose 
into  which  the  exuberance  of  the  satire  was  gradually  sub- 
siding. We  have  inserted  it  where  it  now  stands,  because  it 
has  been  associated  with  the  others  from  1794  at  least;  but  as 
a  general  rule,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  what  Burns  deliberately 
omitted  from  a  composition  was  inferior;  and  that  subse- 
quent additions,  even  by  his  own  masterly  hand,  to  any 
finished  performance,  were  rarely  improvements.  His  first 
glance  of  any  theme  was  generally  the  right  glance,  and  his 
first  finished  effort  was  perfection  on  the  subject.  To  one  line 
in  the  poem  we  find  a  coincident  elsewhere  than  in  '  Habbie 
Simson,'  and  with  which  Burns,  at  the  date  of  composition, 
could  hardly  be  familiar : — 

p.  37,  c.  1,  ».  2.       To  Death  she's  dearly  paid  the  kane  : 

I'd  paid  my  kane  seven  times  to  hell 
Ere  you'd  been  won  away ! — Tamlane. 

The  identical  expression,  however,  occurs  in  Ferguson,  with 
whom  Burns  certainly  was  familiar : 

Tho'  they  should  dearly  pay  the  kane,  &c.—Leith  Races. 
The  Author's  annotations  follow : — 


p.  37,  c.  1. 


TAM  SAMSON'S  ELEGY.* 


*  When  this  worthy  old  sportsman  went  out  last  muir-fowl  season,  he  supposed 
it  was  to  be,  in  Ossian's  phrase,  "  the  last  of  his  fields ; "  and  expressed  an  ardent 
wish  to  die  and  be  buried  in  the  muirs.    On  this  hint,  the  Author  composed  his 
elegy  and  epitaph.          • 

*.  1.  Or  great  M'[Kinlay]*  thrawn  his  heel  ? 

Or  R[obertson]t  again  grown  weel, 

To  preach  an'  read  ? 

*  A  certain  preacher,  a  great  favourite  with  the  Million.     Vide  the  •  Ordina- 
tion,' [p.  22.] 

t  Another  preacher,  an  equal  favourite  with  the  Few,  who  was  at  that  time 
ailing.    For  him  see  also  '  Ordination,'  stanza  ix. 


p.  38. 


PER  CONTRA. 


Thro'  a'  the  streets  and  neuks  o'  Killie,* 

*  Killie  is  a  phrase  the  country-folks  sometimes  use  for  the  name  of  a  certain 
town  in  the  west.    [Kilmamock.] 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although 
Burns  himself  was  neither  a  sportsman  nor  a  curler,  he  was 
manifestly  acquainted  with  all  the  terms  and  rules  of  such 
amusements,  and  represents  them  here  with  a  humorous 
pictorial  grace,  not  to  be  looked  for  in  any  more  studied  or 
elaborate  description. 


LIFE  AND  WORKS 


[NOTES — CRITICAL 


p.  38.  HALLOWEEN  was  written  most  probably  in  the 
winter  of  1785;  and  a  sort  of  model  has  been  found  for  it 
by  Mr.  Chambers,  in  a  poem  on  the  same  subject,  although  in 
different  versification,  by  a  Mr.  John  Mayne,  in  Ruddiman's 
Weekly  Magazine  for  1780.  It  is  possible  Burns  may  have 
looked  at  this  composition,  pretty  much  as  the  highest  artist 
at  his  easel  might  look  for  a  moment  at  some  school-boy's 
effort  on  a  slate  or  drawing-board — not  otherwise.  The  scene 
itself  is  pre-eminently  Ayrshire,  the  immediate  locality  is  in 
Kyle — most  likely  at  Mount  Oliphant — with  a  friendly  glance 
along  the  Carrick  shore,  in  the  direction  of  Turnberry  and  the 
Bruce's  land;  with  which  the  traditionary  ballads  he  had 
listened  to  in  his  infancy,  from  his  mother's  lips  and  those  of 
the  minstrel  beggars,  connected  his  imagination  and  his 
memory.  A  whole  early  lifetime,  impregnated  and  beautified 
with  the  superstitions  of  the  soil,  is  thus  at  once  illustrated, 
revived,  and  immortalised  together.  The  Author's  own  notes 
on  this  admirable  idyl  are  sufficient :  two  correspondences  only, 
in  addition,  we  think  proper  to  quote. 
—  c.  2,  «.  i. 


Thus— 


Upon  that  night,  when  fairies  light 

On  Cassilis  Downans  dance, 
Or  owre  the  lays,  in  splendid  blaze, 

On  sprightly  coursers  prance ;  &c. 

The  night  it  is  good  Hallowe'en, 

When  fairy-folk  will  ride ; 
And  they,  that  wad  their  true  love  win, 

At  Miles  Cross  they  maun  hide. — Tamlane. 


Elsewhere  we  find  this  nocturnal  array  more  minutely  and 
graphically  described : — 

In  the  hinder-end  of  harvest  on  All-hallow-e'en, 
When  our  Good  Neighbours  dois  ride,  if  I  read  right, 
Some  buckled  on  a  Bunewand  and  some  on  a  Been, 
Ay  trottand  in  troups  from  the  Twilight : 
Some  saidled  a  shee  Ape,  all  graithed  into  green, 
Some  hobland  on  a  hemp  stalk,  hovand  to  the  hight ; 
The  King  of  Pharie  and  his  Court,  with  the  Elf  Queen, 
With  many  elfish  Incubus  was  ridand  that  night. 

Montgomery's  Reply  to  Polwart. 

In  Stanza  X.,  we  have  in  the  orginal,  'Hob  in,'  rhyming 
with  '  sobbin ; '  but  the  same  name  appears  distinctly  both 
before  and  after,  and  in  the  former  case  applied  to  the  same 
person,  as  'Eab.'  There  seems  therefore  to  be  an  oversight 
somewhere :  but  as  the  Author  prefers  '  Eab '  in  these  two 
distinct  cases,  we  have  retained  it  in  the  present  case  also,  for 
that  reason  alone.  In  Stanza  XXV.,  the  grammarian  will 
observe  a  curious  intermingling  of  different  tenses,  without 
necessity,  and  it  must  be  admitted  without  advantage ;  but  as 
the  words  stand  distinctly  and  invariably  so  printed,  they 
remain.  The  stanza  itself,  otherwise,  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  pictorial  beauty. 

[PREFATORY  NOTE  BY  AUTHOR.] 

The  following  Poem  will,  by  many  readers,  be  well  enough  understood ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  manners  and  traditions  of  the 
country^  where  the  scene  is  cast,  Notes  are  added,  to  give  some  account  of  the 
principal  charms  and  spells  of  that  night,  so  big  with  prophecy  to  the  peasantry 
in  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  passion  of  prying  into  futurity  makes  a  striking 
part  of  the  history  of  Human  Nature,  in  its  rude  state,  in  all  ages  and  nations ;  and 
it  may  be  some  entertainment  to  a  philosophic  mind,  if  any  such  honour  the  Author 
with  a  perusal,  to  see  the  remains  of  it  among  the  more  enlightened  in  our  own. 

HALLOWEEN.* 

*  Is  thought  to  be  a  night  when  witches,  devils,  and  other  mischief-making 
beings  are  all  abroad  on  their  baneful,  midnight  errands ;  particularly  those  aerial 
people,  the  fairies,  arc  said,  on  that  night,  to  hold  a  grand  anniversary. 


p.  38,  c.  1,  s.  i.  On  Cassilis  Downanst  dance, 

+  Certain  little,  romantic,  rocky,  green  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Earls  of  Cassilis. 

—  s.  i.  There,  up  the  Cove,J  to  stray  an'  rove, 

t  A  noted  cavern  near  Colean-house,  called  the  Cove  of  Colean ;  which,  as  well 
as  Cassilis  Downans,  is  famed,  in  country  story,  for  being  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
fairies.  [A  spot  frequented,  in  his  youth,  by  Burns.] 

s.  ii.        Whare  Bruce  5  ance  rul'd  the  martial  ranks, 

?  The  famous  family  of  that  name,  the  ancestors  of  Robert,  the  great  deliverei 
of  his  country,  were  Earls  of  Carrick. 

p.  39,  c.  1,  s.  iv.    Their  '  stocks'  11  maun  a'  be  sought  ance ; 

II  The  first  ceremony  of  Halloween  is,  pulling  each  a  '  stock,'  or  plant  of  kail. 
They  must  go  out,  hand  in  hand,  with  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the  first  they  meet 
with :  its  being  big  or  little,  straight  or  crooked,  is  prophetic  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  grand  object  of  all  their  spells — the  husband  or  wife.  If  any  '  yird,' 
or  earth,  stick  to  the  root,  that  is  'tocher,'  or  fortune;  and  the  taste  of  the 
'  custoc,'  that  is,  the  heart  of  the  stem,  is  indicative  of  the  natural  temper  and 
disposition.  Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to  give  them  their  ordinary  appellation,  the 
'runts,'  are  placed  somewhere  above  the  head  of  the  door;  and  the  Christian 
names  of  the  people  whom  chance  brings  into  the  house  are,  according  to  the 
priority  of  placing  the  '  runts,'  the  names  in  question. 

—  s.  vi.  To  pou  their  stalks  o'  corn ;  51 

IT  They  go  to  the  barnyard,  and  pull  each,  at  three  several  times,  a  stalk  of  oats. 
If  the  third  stalk  wants  the  '  top-pickle,'  that  is,  the  gram  at  the  top  of  the  stalk, 
the  party  in  question  will  come  to  the  marriage-bed  anything  but  a  maid. 

s.  vi.  When  kiutlan  in  the  '  fause-house'  * 

*  When  the  corn  is  in  a  doubtful  state,  by  being  too  green  or  wet,  the  stack- 
builder,  by  means  of  old  timber,  &c.,  makes  a  large  apartment  in  his  stack,  with 
an  opening  in  the  side  which  is  fairest  exposed  to  the  wind :  this  he  calls  a 
'  fause-house.' 

—  s.  vn.          The  auld  guidwife's  weel-hoorded  nitst 

t  Burning  the  nuts  is  a  favourite  charm.  They  name  the  lad  and  lass  to  each 
particular  nut,  as  they  lay  them  in  the  fire ;  and  according  as  they  burn  quietly 
together,  or  start  from  beside  one  another,  the  course  and  issue  of  the  courtship 
will  be. 

s.  xi.  And  in  the  '  blue-clue' t  throws  then, 

£  Whoever  would,  with  success,  try  this  spell,  must  strictly  observe  these 
directions : — Steal  out,  all  alone,  to  the  kiln,  and,  darkling,  throw  into  the  'pot' 
a  clue  of  blue  yarn ;  wind  it  in  a  new  clue  off  the  old  one ;  and,  towards  the  latter 
end,  something  will  hold  the  thread:  demand,  "Wha  hauds?"  i.e.  who  holds' 
and  answer  will  be  returned  from  the  kiln-pot,  by  naming  the  Christian  and 
surname  of  your  future  spouse. 

p.  40,  c.  1,  s.  xiii.        I'll  eat  the  apple  at  the  glass,? 

?  Take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass ;  eat  an  apple  before  it,  and 
some  traditions  say,  you  should  comb  your  hair  all  the  time ;  the  face  of  your  con- 
jugal companion,  to  be,  will  be  seen  in  the  glass,  as  if  peeping  over  your  shoulder. 

—  c.  2,  s.  xvi.          He  gat  hemp-seed,||  I  mind  it  weel, 

||  Steal  out,  unperceived,  and  sow  a  handful  of  hemp-seed,  harrowing  it  with 
anything  you  can  conveniently  draw  after  you.  Repeat,  now  and  then—"  Hemp- 
seed  I  saw  thee,  hemp-seed  I  saw  thee ;  and  him  (or  her)  that  is  to  be  my  true 
love,  come  after  me  and  pou  thee."  Look  over  your  left  shoulder,  and  you  will 
see  the  appearance  of  the  person  invoked,  in  the  attitude  of  pulling  hemp.  'Some 
traditions  say,  "Come  after  me  and  shaw  thee,"  that  is,  show  thyself;  in  which 
case,  it  simply  appears.  Others  omit  the  harrowing,  and  say,  "  Come  after  me  and 
harrow  thee." 

p.  41,  c.  1,  «.  xxi.    To  winn  three  wechts  o'  naething  ;5T 

5!  This  charm  must  likewise  be  performed  unperceived  and  alone.  You  go  to 
the  barn,  and  open  both  doors,  taking  them  off  the  hinges,  if  possible :  for  there  is 
danger,  that  the  being,  about  to  appear,  may  shut  the  doors,  and  do  you  some 
mischief.  Then  take  that  instrument  used  in  winnowing  the  corn,  which,  in  our 
country  dialect,  we  call  a  '  wecht,'  and  go  through  all  the  attitudes  of  letting 
down  corn  against  the  wind.  Repeat  it  three  tunes;  and  the  third  time,  an 
apparition  will  pass  through  the  barn,  in  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the  other, 
having  both  the  figure  in  question,  and  the  appearance  or  retinue,  marking  the 
employment  or  station  in  life. 

s.  xxin.     It  chanc'd  the  stack  he  faddom't  thrice,* 

*  Take  an  opportunity  of  going,  unnoticed,  to  a  '  bear-stack,'  and  fathom  it 
three  times  round.     The  last  fathom  of  the  last  tune,  you  will  catch  in  your  arms 
the  appearance  of  your  future  conjugal  yoke-fellow. 

—  c.  2,  s.  xxiv.    Whare  three  lairds'  lan's  met  at  a  burn,t 

t  You  go  out,  one  or  more  (for  this  is  a  social  spell),  to  a  south-running  spring 
or  rivulet,  where  "three  lairds'  lands  meet,"  and  dip  your  left  shirt  sleeve.  Go  to 


AND  HISTORICAL.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


bed  in  sight  of  a  fire,  and  hang  your  wet  sleeve  before  it  to  dry.  Lie  awake,  and, 
some  time  near  midnight,  an  apparition,  having  the  exact  figure  of  the  grand 
object  in  question,  will  come  and  turn  the  sleeve,  as  if  to  dry  the  other  side  of  it. 

p.  41,  c.  2,  s.  xxvn.      The  ' luggies'  three  are  ranged ;  t 

t  Take  three  dishes ;  put  clean  water  in  one,  foul  water  in  another,  and  leave 
the  third  empty  :  blindfold  a  person,  and  lead  him  to  the  hearth  where  the  dishes 
are  ranged ;  he  (or  she)  dips  the  left  hand  :  if  by  chance  in  the  clean  water,  the 
future  (husband  or)  wife  will  come  to  the  bar  of  matrimony  a  maid ;  if  in  the  foul, 
a  widow ;  if  iii  the  empty  dish,  it  foretells,  with  equal  certainty,  no  marriage 
at  all.  It  is  repeated  three  times ;  and  every  time  the  arrangement  of  the  dishes 
is  altered. 

p.  42,  c.  1,  s.  xxvin.    Till  butter'd  sow'ns,?  wi'  fragrant  lunt, 

?  Sowcns,  with  butter  instead  of  milk  to  them,  is  always  the  Halloween  Supper. 

p.  42.  THE  AITLD  FARMER'S  NEW- YEAR  MORNING  SALU- 
TATION TO  HIS.  AULD  MARE,  MAGGIE — referable  possibly  to 
the  beginning  of  1786,  is  a  purely  imaginative  colloquy,  with 
many  most  beautiful  descriptive  touches,  and  still  more  beauti- 
ful touches  of  humanity,  both  equally  characteristic  of  the 
Author's  genius  and  of  his  innate  benevolence  of  heart.  The 
occasion  of  the  address  is  peculiarly  significant  of  this : — On 
new-year's  morning,  every  human  inmate  of  the  household 
enjoyed  the  "hansel  bite  and  soupe" — "  in  cog  or  bicker,"  and 
in  Burns' s  household,  the  dumb  brute  must  be  partaker  of  the 
universal  hospitality;  all  the  more*  if  that  dumb  brute  had 
been  a  "trusty  servan',"  or  associated  in  any  way  with  the 
higher  joys  of  his  own  existence.  "A  righteous  man,"  says 
Solomon,  "regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast."  There  are  many 
peculiar  expressions  in  this  poem,  which  we  could  wish  much 
to  interpret  for  the  general  reader  here ;  but  for  conciseness' 
sake  must  refer  him  to  the  Glossary.  By  any  one  who  under- 
stands the  language,  a  long  series  of  the  most  perfect  illustra- 
tions of  rural  life  might  be  sketched  from  this  poem  alone.  In 
Edinburgh  Edition,  the  first  Line  stands  thus : — 

A  guid  dew-year  I  wish  thee  Maggie. 

p.  43.  THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT,  written  about  the 
beginning  of  winter  in  1785,  and  dedicated  to  his  friend  Eobert 
Aiken,  Esq.,  is  said  by  Gilbert  to  have  been  suggested  to  his 
brother  Eobert  by  the  solemn  invocation,  commonly  used  in 
Scottish  households,  at  the  commencement  of  domestic  devotion 
— "  Let  us  worship  God."  The  scene  is  manifestly  laid  in  the 
Cottage  at  Alloway,  where  "William  Burness  and  his  wife  began 
housekeeping,  and  where  the  Author  himself  and  several  other 
of  their  children  were  born ;  but  other  circumstances  are  added, 
to  constitute  the  representation  general.  On  the  exquisite 
moral  and  poetical  beauties  of  this  immortal  work,  no  criticism 
can  any  longer  be  required.  Burns  is  said,  by  himself,  to  have 
written  it  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  *  and  the  man  who  can  read 
through  it,  even  as  a  critic,  without  emotion,  may  safely  be 
pronounced  unfit  for  the  highest  functions  of  his  art.  The 
model  of  the  work  itself  was  '  The  Farmer's  Ingle '  of  Ferguson, 
which  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  alas !  seems  to  prefer.  The  exter- 
nal resemblance  of  versification,  and  of  some  figures  here  and 
there,  may  be  frankly  admitted ;  but  beyond  this,  the  whole 
scope,  object,  and  execution,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the 
two  poems,  are  entirely  different.  The  'Farmer's  Ingle'  has 

*  Conversing  with  a  boy  who  had  read  his  Poems,  Bums  asked  him  which  of 
them  he  liked  best.  The  boy  "liket  the  'Twa  Dogs'  and  'Death  and  Dr.  Horn- 
book' weel;  but  he  liket  the  'Cotter's  Saturday  Night'  better;  but  it  made  him 
greet  when  his  father  bade  him  read  it  to  his  mother."  "  At'weel,  my  callant,"  said 
Hums,  laying  his  hand  on  the  boy's  head,  "  it  made  me  greet  whiles  mysel,  when 
I  was  at  the  writing  o't."  Not  difficult  to  believe :  difficult  rather,  not  to  believe. 


but  an  outside  glow,  with  a  little  heat  for  chilly  fingers  on  a 
winter  night,  and  idle  gossip  for  idle  ears,  at  the  uttermost. 
The  'Cotter's  Saturday  Night'  is  full  of  radiance  and  warmth, 
as  the  sanctuary  of  God;  where  the  tenderest  sympathies  of 
humanity  may  take  refuge,  and  the  loftiest  aspirations  of  the 
soul  may  rise ;  where  the  double  vistas  of  time  and  of  eternity 
converge,  and  the  Deity  himself,  concerned  in  the  welfare  of 
his  immortal  creatures,  seems  to  look  in  upon  their  humblest 
affairs  through  the  screen  of  smoke  and  poverty.  To  read 
lectures  on  the  Author's  morality  and  religion  here,  we  hold  to 
be  utterly  out  of  place  and  character.  The  man  who  coolly 
questions  these,  within  hearing  of  such  harmony,  must  be 
essentially  disqualified,  by.  some  secret  imperfection  in  his  own 
nature,  for  the  society  of  the  wise  and  the  good.  On  one 
point  alone  we  quote  an  exquisite  parallel,  with  which,  in  all 
human  probability,  Burns  had  no  acquaintance;  but  which 
testifies,  better  than  any  argument  could,  to  the  inherent 
generosity  and  tenderness  of  both  writers — the  royal  and  the 
rustic  bards : — - 

p.  45,  c.  1,  s.  x.    Is  there  in  human  form  that  bears  a  heart— 

A  wretch !  a  villian !  lost  to  love  and  truth — 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
Curse  on  his  perjur'd  arts,  dissembling  smooth ! 

Are  honor,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exil'd? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth, 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction  wild  1 

Thus  Eobert  Burns,  the  peasant  in  Ayrshire;  and  thus  James  I. 
of  Scotland,  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  360  years  before : 

Fy  on  all  such !  fy  on  thaire  doubilnesse ! 

Fy  on  thaire  lust,  and  bestly  appetite ! 
Thaire  wolfis  hertis,  in  lambis  likenesse ; 

Thaire  thoughtis  blak,  hid  under  wordis  quhite  : 
Fy  on  thaire  labour !  fy  on  thaire  delyte ! 

That  feynen  outward  all  to  her  honour, 
And  in  thaire  hert  her  worship  would  denour. 

King's  Quair :  s.  cxn. 

Of  Eobert  Aiken,  Esq.,  to  whom  the  immortal  performance  "is 
dedicated ;  who  seems  to  have  been  eminently  worthy  of  such 
an  honour,  and  to  whom  much  of  the  most  valued  correspon- 
dence of  the  Author  was  subsequently  addressed;  we  shall  have 
more,  and  much  that  is  interesting,  hereafter  to  say.  [See 
General  Correspondence.] 

p.  46.  To  A  MOUSE  : — The  field,  where  the  incident  occurred 
which  gave  occasion  to  this  exquisite  monologue,  is  still  pointed 
out,  and  almost  in  the  same  condition  as  it  then  was,  to  the 
south-east  of  the  steading  at  Mossgiel,  between  the  house  arid 
the  high  road  from  Mauchline  to  Rilmarnock.  Some  story 
has  been  current  of  the  Author's  reading  or  rehearsing  the 
poem  itself  in  the  evening  to  the  boy  Blane,  who  was  '  gads- 
man  '  at  the  plough  when  the  little  catastrophe  happened,  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  approbation.  It  is  certain 
enough,  that  Burns  did  occasionally  rehearse  his  compositions 
for  the  gratification  of  friends ;  and  the  boy  may  have  heard 
him  so  rehearsing  it  that  evening — but  nothing  more.  Blane, 
in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  addicted  somewhat  to  romance  in 
these  matters;  and  when  strictly  catechised  on  the  subject, 
could  not  maintain  his  own  accuracy  either  in  this,  or  in  cer- 
tain other  statements  relating  to  the  domestic  arrangements  at 
Mossgiel,  to  which  probably  far  too  much  importance  has  been 
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attached  in  some  quarters.  The  sweet,  almost  divine  tender- 
ness, and  prophetic  foresight  of  this  wonderful  composition 
have  secured  for  its  author  the  universal  sympathetic  admira- 
tion of  mankind.  Only  one  weak  line — 

I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion — • 

occurs  in  the  whole  of  it;  but  the  affectionate  condescension  of 
the  speaker,  as  if  accommodating  his  language  to  the  capacity  of 
his  tiny  "fellow-mortal,"  is  no  doubt  the  just  explanation  of  it. 

p.  47,  c.  1,  s.  2.  Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi'  me ! 

The  present  only  toucheth  thee  : 
But,  och !  I  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospects  drear .' 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear ' 

How  different  from  the  poco-curante,  Horatian  Epicurean  senti- 
ment in  the  Epistle  to  Smith — 

An  anxious  e'e  I  never  throws 
Behint  my  lug,  or  by  my  nose :  &c. ; 

but  let  any  reflective  reader  judge  for  himself  which  of  the  two 
declarations,  though,  in  relation  to  circumstances,  they  might 
both  be  true  at  different  moments,  was  most  in  accordance  with 
the  man's  moral  constitution  and  the  sad  realities  of  his  antici- 
pated fate.  He  confided,  in  fact,  to  the  hearing  of  a  mouse,  a 
deeper  secret  in  his  own  destiny,  than  he  would  to  the  most 
acceptable  and  cherished  of  all  his  boon  companions ! 

p.  47.  A  WINTER  NIGHT — consists  of  three  unequal  parts, 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end — or  the  strophe,  the 
antistrophe,  and  the  epode,  or  conclusion — of  which  the  first 
and  the  last  correspond  to  one  another,  representing  the  Author 
himself  directly;  and  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  middle  part, 
which  is  in  the  English  language,  and  avowedly  in  imitation 
of  Shakspear.  The  introductory  stanzas,  although  slightly 
disfigured  by  some  inequalities  of  syntax,  are  replete  with  a 
poetic  beauty  and  an  almost  inexpressible  tenderness  of  feeling, 
to  which  we  know  of  no  parallel  in  any  language;  and  the 
concluding  stanza  alone  is  worth  a  hundred  homilies  on  charity 
and  the  grace  of  love.  Do  not  all  intelligent  men,  who  can 
read  or  write  on  the  subject,  say  the  same  ? 

—  c.  2,  s.  1.  Ilk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing ! 

That,  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring, 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What  comes  o'  thee  ? 
Whare  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  chittering  wing, 

An'  close  thy  e'e  ? 

God  bless  thee,  Eobert  Burns,  wheresoever  thou  now  art,  for  a 
thought  so  exquisitely  kind;  and  for  glorifying  the  Scottish 
language,  by  embalming  such  tenderness  as  this  among  its 
rude  and  solemn  accents !  How  feeble,  after  an  apostrophe 
like  this,  sounds  the  eloquent  philosophy  of  Cowper ! 

The  long  protracted  rigour  of  the  year 

Thins  all  their  num'rous  flocks.     In  chinks  and  holes 

Ten  thousand  seek  an  unmolested  end, 

As  instinct  prompts ;  self-buried  ere  they  die. 

Task :  Book  V.,  /.  85. 
p.  48,  c.  1,  s.  3.        I  heard  nae  mair,  for  Chanticleer 

Shook  aff  the  pouthery  snaw, 
And  hailed  the  morning  with  a  cheer, 
A  cottage-rousing  craw. 

Beattie,  at  such  an  interruption  as  this,  would  have  been  in  an 
ecstasy  of  horror.  Burns  had  no  antipathies  in  the  world  but 
rogues,  fools,  and  tyrants.  Shakspear's  allusion  to  the  cock, 
for  descriptive  beauty,  will  not  bear  comparison  here — 


.     .     .     .      The  early  village  cock 

Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn:— Rich.  III.,  v.  iii. 

p.  48,  c.  1,  s.  4.        But  deep  this  truth  impress'd  my  mind — 

Thro'  all  His  works  abroad, 
The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 
The  most  resembles  God ! 

This,  reverend  and  right  reverend  friends,  is  it  not  a  sermon  for 
some  of  us — who  have  been  too  long  accustomed  perhaps  to 
anathematise  one  another?  "The  Lord  is  good  to  all,"  says 
David,  ' '  and  his  mercies  are  over  all  his  works : "  yea,  ' '  Blessed 
are  the  merciful,"  says  a  still  higher  authority,  "for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy : "  which  has  been  rehearsed  again  in  another 
poetical  form,  not  without  the  consciousness  of  imitation  per- 
haps, by  one  nearer  our  own  time,  the  man  Coleridge — 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast.— Ancient  Mariner. 

When  were  these  stanzas  indited  ?  In  the  winter,  mid -winter, 
most  likely,  of  1785 :  but  who  cares,  where  or  when?  Thoughts 
and  words  like  these  are  from  everlasting. 

p.  48.  EPISTLE  TO  DAVIE,  A  BROTHER  POET  : — This  glorious 
effusion  of  melody,  wisdom,  and  love,  which  was  among  the 
earliest  of  Burns's  epistolary  efforts,  being  written  in  the  winter 
of  1784-5,  was  addressed  to  one  David  Sillars,  who  in  another 
copy  of  the  poem,  as  Mr.  Chambers  mentions,  is  designated 
"A  brother  Poet,  Lover,  Ploughman,  and  Fiddler."  He  was 
the  lover,  in  fact,  of  a  girl  named  Margaret  Orr,  in  domestic 
service  with  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair;  through  which  accident 
Burns  himself  obtained  an  introduction  to  that  lady — who 
became  subsequently  his  own  friend  and  patroness,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  learn.  The  epistle  itself,  so  remarkable  for  the 
dignity  of  its  sentiments,  and  the  surpassing  ease  of  its  com- 
position, is  remarkable  also  for  another  circumstance — that 
solemn  prayer  for  Jean's  temporal  and  eternal  happiness; 
which  breaks  in,  like  a  flood  of  invocation  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, through  the  rapid  continuity  of  speech,  before  and  after, 
in  the  native  tongue.  This  prayer,  so  heartfelt  and  beautiful, 
is  followed,  in  the  text  of  his  works  at  least,  by  a  flood  of  de- 
spondency in  the  very  next  poem,  '  On  the  Unfortunate  Issue 
of  a  Friend's  Amour,'  and  "faithless  woman's  broken  vow;" 
where  the  anguish  of  disappointment  seems  to  deprive  him  of 
all  hope  in  the  world;  a  feeling  which  re-appears,  but  with  less 
intensity,  in  '  The  gloomy  Night  is  gathering  fast : '  this  again 
gives  place,  in  a  few  pages,  to  the  language  of  indifference  and 
scorn,  with  reference  to  the  same  personage,  in  the  prospect  of 
his  own  self-banishment  for  her  sake,  or  through  her  offence — 

A  Jillet  brak  his  heart  at  last, 

111  may  she  be!    [p.  60.] 

which  sentiment  of  aversion  is  finally  swallowed  up  in  the 
very  ecstasies  of  music  and  love,  with  which  he  welcomed  this 
same  mistress  of  his  affections  and  of  his  home  into  Nithsdale : 

O  were  I  on  Parnassus'  hill !  &c. 

Between  the  despondency  and  the  scorn,  however,  the  solem- 
nising and  purifying  influence  of  Mary  Campbell's  love  occurs, 
of  which  we  have  no  trace  whatever  here,  and  of  which  we 
seek  in  vain  for  any  glimpse  in  present  circumstances.  That 
effusions  at  this  date  dedicated  to  her  were  in  existence,  we 
come  by  and  by  to  learn;  but  such  revelations  were  not  made 
till  near  his  own  death,  or  after  it.  '  To  Mary  in  Heaven'  was 
the  first  public  avowal  of  this  absorbing  grief:  for  what  was 
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actually  written  at  the  moment  concerning  it,  men  must  wait. 
But  in  the  four  epochs  now  alluded  to,  all  thus  distinctly 
recorded  with  their  varying  sentiments  and  passions— from  the 
deepest  devotional  love,  to  despondency,  to  scorn,  and  again  to 
ecstasy  in  reconciliation ;  with  the  silent  interlude  of  unutter- 
able sorrow — we  have  an  involuntary  revelation  of  the  Author's 
inmost  life,  so  far  as  the  world  at  that  date  had  any  right  to 
know  it;  and  which  should  satisfy  the  most  inquisitive  inquirers 
into  that  mystery,  for  the  time.  It  is  for  this,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  among  other  reasons,  that  we  prefer  to 
adhere  to  the  Author's  own  arrangement  of  his  poems  as  they 
appear,  after  such  events,  in  the  Edinburgh  Edition. 

p.  48,  c.  2,  «.  i.     While  winds  frae  aff  Ben-Lomond  blaw, 
And  bar  the  doors  wi'  driving  snaw, 
And  hing  us  owre  the  ingle,  &c. 

Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte,  nee  jam  sustincant  onus 
Silvae  laborantes  : — Hor.  Car.  I.  Ode  ix. 

See  how  Soracte  shines  in  deep-laid  snow, 
And  labouring  woods  are  bowing  low  :  &c. 

But  let  the  reader  compare,  at  his  leisure,  the  entire  heathen 
Ode  with  this  magnificent,  almost  divine  Epistle. 


"Mair  spier  na,  nor  fear  na," 
Auld-age  ne'er  mind  a  feg ; 
The  last  o't,  the  warst  o't, 


Ilamsay. — R.  B. 


Is  only  but  to  beg. 

That  is,  as  an  itinerant  minstrel,  or  story-teller,  as  the  case 
might  be.  But  higher  parallels  than  this  we  find  elsewhere : 

Be  careful  for  nothing;  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with 
thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God :  and  the  peace  of  God, 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Jesus 
Christ.— Phil.  iv.  6,  7. 

p.  49,  c.  1,  s.  iv.  What  tho',  like  Commoners  of  air, 
We  wander  out  we  know  not  where, 
But  either  house  or  hal'  1 

And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ; 
but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head. — Luke  ix.  58. 

Let  these  suffice  by  way  of  interpretation.  The  whole  epistle, 
in  fact,  is  but  a  metrical  adaptation,  in  the  simplest  and 
grandest  style,  of  the  loftiest  precepts  of  Christian  philosophy. 
In  its  rough  draft,  it  was  rehearsed  by  Burns  to  his  brother 
Gilbert  in  the  garden  at  Mossgiel,  and  first  suggested  com- 
parison of  the  Poet's  unpublished  works  with  Ramsay's.  The 
second  Epistle  to  Davie  was  published  by  Sillars  himself,  in  the 
edition  of  his  poems  at  Kilmarnock.  Like  the  third  Epistle  to 
Lapraik,  it  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  first,  but  will  be 
found  among  the  posthumous  works  of  the  Author,  in  its  place. 

p.  50.  THE  LAMENT — refers  so  manifestly  to  his  own  cir- 
cumstances after  his  separation  from  Jean ;  and  the  expressions 
which  occur  in  it  point  so  distinctly  to  the  avowed  relationship 
of  marriage  between  them,  that  no  farther  commentary  on  this 
sad  soliloquy  is  required.  In  any  other  view,  it  were  a  sham 
lamentation,  utterly  unworthy  of  its  Author. 

p.  51.  DESPONDENCY:  an  Ode;  and  the  stanzas  addressed 
(p.  58)  To  BTJIN:  seem  to  have  been  written  about  the  same 
date,  and  are  characterised  by  the  same  sentiments  of  personal 
anguish  and  despair,  originating  doubtless  in  the  same  or 
similar  causes;  but 

p.  52.  MAN  WAS  MADE  TO  MOURN:  a  Dirge — which  appears 
in  connection  with  them,  was  a  much  earlier  composition,  re- 
ferable to  a  date  at  least  eight  or  ten  months  previous;  and 


was  intended  more  as  a  philosophical  effusion,  than  as  a  per- 
sonal complaint,  by  its  Author.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of 
constitutional  melancholy  and  of  partial  observation,  not  un- 
justified by  fact ;  a  modernised  metrical  edition  of  the  sorrows 
of  Job  and  the  semi-discontent  of  Ecclesiastes :  nor  need  such 
authorities  complain  at  all,  that  their  philosophy  has  been 
thus  adopted  by  a  commentator  like  Robert  Burns. 

p.  54.  WINTER:  a  Dirge — is  but  the  reiteration,  with  de- 
scriptive adjuncts,  of  the  same  oppressive  thought;  to  which 
(p.  54)  A  PRAYER  IN  THE  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH:  with  STAN- 
ZAS ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION  (p.  55),  of  a  much  earlier  date,  as 
far  back  as  1784,  follow  by  his  own  arrangement  immediately 
in  succession  as  they  stand;  and,  together  with  the  rest,  indi- 
cate the  continued  prevalence  of  anxiety  and  pain,  verging  on 
distraction,  through  the  entire  epoch  of  his  youth.  '  Man  was 
made  to  Mourn'  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  an  old 
recital  of  his  mother's,  entitled  '  The  Life  and  Age  of  Man ; ' 
and  is  stated,  on  some  local  authority,  to  have  been  composed 
in  the  holm  at  Barskimming  Old  Bridge  on  the  Ayr — a  sweet, 
deep  shaded  spot.  'The  Prayer  in  the  prospect  of  Death'  was 
extorted  by  the  strong  alarm  occasioned  by  nightly  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  to  which  he  was  always  subject,  but  which 
occurred  with  great  violence  shortly  after  his  residence  at 
Mossgiel;  and  the  'Stanzas  on  the  Same  Occasion'  embodied 
the  anguish  of  his  soul  for  a  moral  irregularity,  the  first 
transgression  of  his  life,  which  could  no  longer  be  hidden  from 
the  world.  Written  at  a  time  when  the  world  as  yet  knew 
nothing  of  the  case,  these  verses  are  indicative  of  a  contrition 
for  sin,  that  in  the  mouth  of  any  other  confessor,  young  or 
old,  would  be  attributed  by  the  most  scrupulous  judges  to  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  St.  Augustine  has  nothing 
finer.  We  venture  to  affirm,  however,  that  no  reader  can  fully 
comprehend  the  depth  of  inward  agony  embodied  in  such  lines, 
who  has  not  seen  and  studied  that  wonderful  likeness  of  the 
man  himself,  when  actually  approaching  death.  What  the 
suffering  of  his  lifetime  must  have  been  with  such  a  constitu- 
tion, no  uninitiated  soul  can  imagine.  A  perpetual  warfare  it 
was,  between  the  flesh  and  spirit,  and  perilous  conflict  for  ever 
raging  between  the  animal  and  almost  angelic  principles  of  the 
man.  This  is  indicated  from  the  beginning  in  a  hundred 
casual  sentences,  but  nowhere  so  distinctly  or  so  painfully 
enunciated  as  here.  As  a  matter  of  mere  criticism,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  in  such  pieces  as  prayers  and  translations,  his 
language  is  not  always  up  to  its  own  highest  level;  but  there 
are  one  or  two  lines  in  the  'Stanzas'  where  certain  involu- 
tions of  thought  appear,  which  indicate  the  conscious  latent 
power,  and  future  mastery  of  the  most  difficult  expression : 
for  example— 

p.  55,  c.  1,  s.  1.    Have  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms  ? 


s.  3.  if  I  may  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  Thee,  &c., 

which,  in  an  earlier  manuscript,  stands  thus — 

If  one  so  black  with  crimes  dare  on  thee  call. 
In  a  much  later  edition  the  line 

s.3.  For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  powers  be, 

was  extended  and  weakened  by  the  addition  of  a  syllable^ 
For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  powers  to  be, 
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another  instance  in  which  second  thoughts  by  the  Author 
were  no  improvement  on  the  first. 

p.  55.  VERSES  :  a  Prayer — for  a  reverend  friend's  house- 
hold, are  in  strange  and  beautiful  contrast  with  such  outpour- 
ings of  supplication  for  himself.  In  these,  the  reader  will 
observe  the  whole  strain  of  petition,  and  exercise  at  the  throne 
of  grace  is  altered.  He  intercedes  now,  not  for  himself  as  a 
sinner,  but  for  those  who  in  his  humble  belief  were  already 
children  of  God.  Hence  his  confidence  and  boldness  on  their 
behalf,  because  he  "makes  intercession  for  saints,  according 
to  the  will  of  God."  In  most  significant  juxta-position,  the 
arrangement  of  his  own  hand,  come  the  whole  of  these  early 
devotional  pieces:  and  let  us  no  longer,  after  reading  and 
reflecting  on  them,  question  the  religion  of  Eobert  Burns. 
The  family  here  referred  to  was  that  of  the  Rev.  George  Lawrie, 
of  Newmilns ;  from  whom  Burns  had  enjoyed  much  beautiful 
and  unexpected  hospitality.  Mr.  Lawrie  himself,  as  a  literary 
man  and  a  critic  of  discernment,  had  already  been  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  publication  of  Ossian,  and  was  now  anxiously 
engaged  in  forwarding  the  prospects  of  our  youthful  Author, 
whose  Kilmarnock  Edition  had  attracted  his  attention.  He  it 
was  who  introduced  Burns's  name  to  Dr.  Blacklock,  who  in 
turn  communicated,  at  Lawrie's  request  on  his  behalf,  with 
Dr.  Blair.  Burns's  relation  to  the  family,  in  consequence  of 
these  attentions,  assumed  the  character  at  once  of  affectionate 
and  respectful  friendship,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  subsequent 
correspondence.  On  the  occasion  immediately  in  question  (as 
we  learn  from  Gilbert  Burns),  the  evening  had  been  spent  with 
much  innocent  hilarity,  in  music  and  dancing,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  wont  at  Loudon  Manse;  and  Burns  is  said  to  have 
heard  the  sound  of  a  spinnet  there  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  Next  morning,  being  late  for  breakfast,  Mr.  Archibald 
Lawrie  was  sent  to  inquire  for  him.  He  replied  affectionately 
that  he  had  slept  but  little,  having  been  engaged  during  the 
most  of  the  night  in  prayer;  and  that  his  petitions  would  be 
found  lying  on  the  table.  The  manuscript  of  the  'Verses' 
was  accordingly  found  there.  The  date,  by  careful  com- 
parison, in  which  Mr.  Chambers  exerts  his  usual  diligence, 
seems  to  have  been  the  29th  or  30th  day  of  August,  1786. 
[See  Note  on  Songs.] 

p.  57.  To  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY  :— Written  about  six  months 
later,  but  most  probably  in  the  same  field  where  the  address 
'  To  the  Mouse '  had  been  composed.  Wordsworth's  sympathies 
seem  to  have  been  profoundly  excited  by  this  and  similar 
moral  effusions  of  our  Author,  particularly  as  they  foreshadowed 
the  destiny  of  the  writer.  Sacred  enough,  indeed,  is  the  ver- 
dure of  the  soil  that  was  text  for  such  a  prophecy. 

Man  that  is  bora  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble.  He  cometh 
forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down :  he  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow,  and  continueth 
not. — Job  xiv.  1,  2. 

Allan  Cunningham  states,  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  in 
his  hands,  that  the  original  title  of  this  poem  was  'The  Gowan;' 
and  that  the  Author  changed  both  that  title  and  the  spelling 
of  his  own  name  about  the  same  time.  Possibly:  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  connection  at  all  between  the  two  facts;  and 
from  'The  Gowan'  to  the  'Mountain  Daisy'  was  a  beautiful 
change  at  all  events. 


p.  57,  c.  I,  s.  2. 


Wi's  spreckl'd  breast ! 


altered  in  subsequent  editions  to 

Wi'  spreckl'd  breast, 
p.  57,  c.  2,  s.  3.  And  whelm  him  o'er ! 

Corresponding  use  of  a  compound  term  may  be  found  in 
Shakspear : — 

Macb Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?— Macbeth,  III.,  v. 

p.  58.  To  Miss  L[OGAN],  WITH  BEATTiE's  POEMS  : — Burns 
seems  to  have  been  a  sincere  admirer  of  Beattie's  genius  as  a 
poet  and  philosopher,  as  is  testified  by  the  allusion  to  him  both 
in  the  '  Vision '  and  in  the  '  Epistle  to  Lapraik ; '  the  compliment, 
although  doubtful,  which  occurs  in  the  'Ordination,'  where 

Common-Sense  is  gaun,  she  says, 
To  mak  to  Jamie  Beattie 

Her  plaint  this  day. 

seems  to  indicate  that  his  views  as  a  theologian  also  were  not 
distasteful.  The  lady  here  referred  to  was  a  sister  of  Major 
Logan's — the  "thairm  inspirin,  rattlin  Willie" — to  whom  an 
epistle  had  been  previously  addressed  by  the  Author. 

p.  58.  EPISTLE  TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND — was  addressed  to  a 
son  of  Mr.  Aiken's,  the  early  friend  and  patron  of  the  Poet,  to 
whom  the  'Cotter's  Saturday  Night'  was  inscribed.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Chambers,  "the  late  Mr.  Niven  of  Kilbride,  the 
'Willie'  of  the  Kirkoswald  anecdotes,  alleged  that  Burns  ad- 
dressed this  epistle  to  him."  Of  this  gentleman's  connection 
with  Burns,  we  shall  find  more  hereafter  to  say  in  Appendix. 
It  is  indeed  very  likely  he  might  urge  a  claim  to  such  a  dis- 
tinction; but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Burns  would  throw 
away  such  an  epistle  on  an  acquaintance  whose  own  worldly 
sagacity  so  little  required  it. 

p.  59,  c.  1,  s.  in.        I'll  no  say  men  are  villains  a'; 

I  said  when  I  was  in  my  haste,  All  men  are  liars :  what  shall  I  render  unto 
the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  towards  me. — Ps.  cxvi.  11,  12. 

Stanza  V. ,  on  the  propriety  of  self -hiding  from  indiscriminate 
observation,  has  been  a  good  deal  criticised  by  some,  we  think 
undeservedly:  but  surely  stanza  VI.,  on 

The  sacred  lowe  o*  weel-placed  love, 

is  beyond  criticism.  Let  every  reader  again  refer  to  it;  let 
every  youth  inshrine  it,  as  a  most  precious  golden  maxim,  in 
his  soul.  Horace,  in  very  nearly  the  same  terms,  as  if  he  had 
been  epitomising  both  stanzas,  but  with  what  an  inferior  sense 
of  moral  and  religious  consequences,  says — 

Quidquid  habes,  age, 

Depone  tutis  auribus. — Ah  miser, 
Quanta  laborabas  Charybdi ! 

Digne  puer  meliore  flamma. 
Quae  saga,  quis  te  solvere  Thessalis 
Magus  venenis,  quis  potent  Deus  ? 
Vix  illigatum  te  triform! 
Pegasus  expediet  Chimera. — Car.  I.  Ode  xxvii. 

Thus  Horace,  at  a  drinking  'bout,'  to  his  young  friend:  of 
which  the  only  tolerable,  yet  most  inadequate  translation  we 
can  find,  is  by  Francis — 

Then  safely  whisper  in  my  ear, 
For  all  such  truths  are  sacred  here. 

Ah  worthy  of  a  better  flame ! 
Unhappy  youth !  is  she  the  dame  ? 
Unhappy  youth !  how  art  thou  lost, 
In  what  a  sea  of  troubles  tost ! 
What  drugs,  what  witchcraft,  or  what  charms, 
What  God  can  free  thee  from  her  arms  ? 
Scarce  Pegasus  can  disengage 
Thy  heart  from  this  Chimera's  rage  1 
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Such  is  the  nearest  approach  of  the  illustrious  Eoman  lyrist 
to  "the  simple  but  sublime  morality  of  Eobert  Burns."  We 
need  not  pursue  this  argument  farther.  If  farther,  then;  in 
Horace  at  least,  we  come  on  totally  unreadable  ground. 
Andrew  Aiken,  it  appears,  after  being  some  time  a  merchant 
in  Liverpool,  was  appointed  Britannic  Consul  at  Higa,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  highest  social  distinction,  and  where  he  died, 
October,  1832.  His  only  surviving  child,  P.  F.  Aiken,  Esq., 
is  now  a  banker  in  Bristol.  The  'Address'  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  May,  1786.  The  original  was  gifted  by  Mr.  Aiken, 
we  are  told,  to  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  his  in  Liverpool ; 
and  is  now  said  to  be  in  possession  of  a  gentleman  (name  un- 
known) in  Ayrshire.  A  duplicate,  in  Author's  handwriting, 
is  also  in  existence ;  which  may  possibly  have  given  rise  to  Mr. 
Niven's  claim. 

p.  60.  ON  A  SCOTCH  BARD,  GONE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES  : — 
We  reserve  the  discussion  of  this  West  Indian  project,  with 
previous  prospects  of  publication  as  already  hinted,  for  the 
Appendix.  The  reader  may  also  refer,  for  a  moment,  to  our 
remarks  on  the  '  Epistle  to  Davie.' 

p.  61.  To  A  HAGGIS — needs  almost  no  commentary  at  all, 
except  on  the  single  line, 

Then,  horn  for  horn,  they  stretch  an'  strive  : 

which  is  descriptive  of  the  occasional  awkward,  but  exciting 
contest,  of  supping  together  with  horn  spoons  from  one  central 
dish  on  the  table.  Hence  the  proverb,  pithy  and  true  enough — 

He  should  hae  a  lang-shankit  spune,  that  sups  wi'  the  Deil. 
p.  61,  c.  1,  s.  4.  '  Bethanket'  hums. 

"  Bethanket,"  denned  in  Author's  glossary  to  be  "  grace  after 
meat:  "  in  reality,  it  is  but  the  devotional  sigh  of  satisfaction 
after  a  hearty  meal.  In  concluding  stanza,  the  word  in 
brackets  was  an  after-thought,  or  more  probably  a  correction. 
In  the  Edinburgh  Edition  it  reads  'stinking,'  which  may 
fairly  be  considered  a  typographical  mistake.  The  poem,  it 
appears,  was  first  published  in  the  Scots'  Magazine  of  1787. 
where  the  concluding  verse,  entirely  different,  stood  thus : — 

Ye  Powers  wha  gie  us  a'  that's  guid, 

Still  bless  auld  Caledonia's  brood 

Wi'  great  John  Barleycorn's  heart's  bluid 

In  stoups  or  luggies ; 
And  on  our  board  the  King  o'  food, 

A  glorious  Haggis  i 

p.  61.  A  DEDICATION  TO  G[AVIN]  H[AMILTON],  ESQ.,  for 
dignity,  honesty,  and  manliness,  is  worthy  of  ten  times  more 
extended  notice  than  our  space  will  afford.  Burns  was  under 
many  obligations  to  this  early  friend  and  benefactor;  but  the 
relationship  between  them  does  not  seem  in  the  slighest  degree 
to  have  affected,  or  to  have  been  intended  to  affect,  the  moral 
independence  of  the  Author.  Burns's  relationship  to  the 
Caledonian  Hunt,  and  the  formal  dedication  of  his  works  to 
that  distinguished  body,  although  excusable,  are  scarcely  so 
pleasant  to  contemplate. 

—  c.  2,  I.  1.  Expect  na,  Sir,  in  this  narration, 

A  fleechan,  fleth'ran  Dedication, 
To  roose  you  up,  an'  ca'  you  guid, 
An'  sprung  o'  great  an'  noble  bluid ; 
Because  ye're  surnam'd  like  His  Grace, 
»   Perhaps  related  to  the  race : 

Gavin  Hamilton,  in  fact,  represented  an  elder  branch  of  the 
race,  and  did  not  scruple  to  say  so.  But  what  a  noble  contrast 


does  this  commencement  show,  not  only  to  the  wretched 
nauseating  stuff  in  the  shape  of  begging  epistles,  full  of  lies 
and  self-degradation,  prefixed  to  every  volume  almost  of  verse 
or  prose  in  Burns's  own  day;  but  to  the  finer  flattery  of  a  higher 
kind,  from  the  lips  of  men  like  Pope  and  Horace. 

if          Awake  my  St.  John,  leave  all  meaner  things 

To  low  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings ! — Essay  on  Alan. 

Maecenas,  atavis  edite  regibus, 

O  et  presidium  et  dulce  decus  meum ! — Car. 

Maecenas,  born  of  royal  blood, 

My  joy,  my  guard,  my  sweetest  good  I— Francis. 

In  Kilmarnock  Edition,  the  passage  beginning  "But  then, 
nae  thanks  to  him  for  a'  that " — concludes  with  triplet,  thus  :— 
p.  62,  c.  1,  I.  25.  It's  no  thro'  terror  of  D— innation  : 

It's  just  a  carnal  inclination 

And  och !  that's  nae  regeneration  '. 

both  scriptural  words  being  printed  almost  entirely  blank. 
p.  62,  c.  2, 1.  30.      For  prayin,  I  hae  little  skill  o't : 

I'm  baith  dead-sweer,  an'  wretched  ill  o't; 

as  if  it  had  been  literally  translated  from  the  Latin, 

Parcus  deorum  cultor  et  infrequens— Hor.  Car.  I.  xxxiv. ; 
and  yet  this  was  a  reproach  upon  himself,  which  was  far  from 
being  justified  by  the  fact.  His  prayers,  as  the  conductor  of 
family  devotion  at  Mossgiel,  were  not  only  the  most  earnest 
and  heart-felt,  but  the  richest  and  most  eloquent  ever  heard 
by  the  inmates  there,  or  by  any  who  were  privileged  to  join 
with  them  in  such  services. 

p.  63.  To  A  LOUSE  : — This  immortalisation  of  an  unlucky 
incident,  in  which  no  real  blame  after  all  might  be  attachable 
to  the  fair  one  (as  all  must  be  aware,  who  have  found  them- 
selves in  ill-swept  churches),  was  solemnly  protested  against 
in  vain  by  the  Poet's  most  affectionate  advisers.  The  com- 
position of  it  was  prompted,  perhaps,  by  a  little  spleen,  and  it 
was  written  in  Gavin  Hamilton's  .parlour,  it  is  said,  during 
the  interval  between  sermons ;  and  might  have  been  allowed 
to  drift  away  forgotten :  but  the  Author  had  ingrafted  a  moral 
on  it  that  could  never  die,  and  he  was  right  to  resist  all  im- 
portunity against  its  publication.  There  is  one  singular  and 
beautiful  moral  trait  in  this  strange  sonnet,  which  we  do  not 
know  has  been  hitherto  remarked — viz.,  that  the  verses  them- 
selves are  addressed  to  the  Louse  and  not  to  the  Lady. 

p.  64.  ON  THE  ADDRESS  TO  EDINBURGH — his  first  poetical 
effusion,  apparently,  after  his  reception  in  the  metropolis,  a 
simple  remark  shall  here  suffice ;  and  it  is  on  the  curious,  but 
not  unnatural  change  in  his  sentiments  towards  mankind  and 
the  world,  which  took  place  with  his  altered  circumstances. 
In  his  epistle  to  W.  Simpson,  which  was  written  about  a  year 
and  a  half  before,  we  have,  in  allusion  to  Ferguson's  fate — 

My  curse  upon  your  whunstane  hearts, 
Ye  Enbrugh  gentry ! 

doubtless  sincere,  as  well  as  vehement  enough.  Nor  did  his 
admiration  for  Ferguson,  or  the  sense  of  the  neglect  under 
which  that  gifted  youth  had  suffered,  ever  decline :  but  his  own 
experience  of  the  world's  favour  had  not  yet  begun.  When 
that  is  realised,  we  have  naturally  a  different  strain — 

Thy  sons,  Edina,  social,  kind, 
With  open  arms  the  stranger  hail :  &c. 

But  Burns,  even  in  Ayrshire,  should  have  remembered  that 
' '  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own  country 
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and  in  his  own  house."  Burns's  situation  in  Edinburgh,  in 
fact,  and  his  celebration  of  its  hospitalities  and  favours  with 
his  prospects  of  the  future,  are  so  similar  to  Virgil's  in  Eome, 
that  one  can  hardly  forbear  referring  to  the  well-known 
Eclogue  in  which  the  rescue  of  the  shepherd  from  obscurity, 
and  the  patronage  of  Augustus  are  so  devoutly  sung;— 

Edina,  Scotia's  darling  seat, 
All  hail  thy  palaces  and  tow'rs ! 

Urbem  quam  dicunt  Romam,  &c. — Ed.  I.  /.  20. 

The  pastoral  prosperity  foreshadowed  in  the  one  case,  it  is  true, 
did  not  precisely  harmonise  with  the  farming  speculations  and 
the  miserable  gaugership  in  the  other:  but  there  was  an 
Augustus  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Caledonian  Hunt,  and  above 
all  a  Glencairn,  on  the  other — great  although  the  difference 
between  them  :  might  be — to  whom  corresponding  vows  of 
gratitude  arid- attachment,  in  almost  identical  terms,  are  still 
before  the  world. 

p.  65.  THE  EPISTLE  TO  J.  L[APRAI]K,  and  that  which  fol- 
lows, to  W.  S[IMPSO]N,  belong  to  the  period  between  1784-86, 
remarkable  for  such  a  flood  of  harmony  and  wisdom — of  which 
only  a  portion  was  as  yet  revealed  to  the  world.  They  are  of 
fifteen  months'  later  date  than  that  addressed  to  David  Sillars : 
how  much  earlier  or  later  than  that  addressed  to  J.  Smith,  will 
require  investigation  to  determine — which  we  reserve,  as  for- 
merly hinted,  to  the  Appendix.  But  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  same  richness,  freedom,  and  beauty;  on  which  farther 
comment  is  unnecessary.  Lapraik's  poetical  genius  was  un- 
questionably overrated  by  Burns ;  and  from  the  general  tone  of 
the  third  Epistle  addressed  to  him,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
Burns  had  begun  to  discover  that.  The  man  himself  was  the 
worthy  representative  of  a  respectable  stock,  and  proprietor  of 
a  small  freehold  estate,  called  Dalfram,  in  the  moorlands  of 
Ayrshire,  near  Muirkirk.  His  circumstances,  by  repeated 
misfortunes  through  banking  speculations,  became  so  seriously 
involved,  that  he  was  not  only  forced  to  relinquish  this  patri- 
mony, but  to  suffer  the  additional  hardship  of  imprisonment 
for  debt.  So  we  are  informed  in  a  volume  entitled  'The 
Contemporaries  of  Burns,'  by  Mr.  Hugh  Paton,  Edin.  1840. 
The  song  itself,  which  so  much  interested  Burns,  is  understood, 
on  the  same  authority,  to  have  been  written  at  that  time  in 
jail.  It  appears  also  that  Burns  afterwards  visited  Lapraik, 
and  spent  a  cheerful  night  under  the  old  man's  hospitable  roof. 
In  1788,  he  published  a  small  volume  of  his  own  poems,  con- 
taining among  other  pieces  an  address  to  Burns. 

p.  67.    To  THE  SAME:  - 

—  c.  1,  s.  2.  Forjesket  sair,  with  weary  legs, 

Rattlin  the  corn  out-owre  the  rigs,  &c. 

Mr.  Chambers  states  that  Lapraik's  reply  to  Burns's  first 
Epistle  was  delivered  to  Burns  when  in  the  act  of  corn- 
sowing  at  Mossgiel;  and  that  in  his  eagerness  to  read  the 
communication,  he  neglected  to  secure  the  sowing-sheet,  so 
that  the  grain  itself  was  poured  upon  the  ground.  The 
messenger  who  delivered  this  letter  was  Lapraik's  own  son, 
whose  testimony  is  the  authority  on  which  the  fact  is  stated. 
We  entirely  sympathise  with  Mr.  Chambers' s  delight  in  the 
rehearsal  of  such  an  anecdote. 

Sin'  I  could  striddlc  owro  a  rig ; 


that  is,  in  harvest,  when  so  much  of  the  labour,  as  we  have 
seen,  depended  on  himself,  even  as  a  boy. 

p.  67,  c.  2,  s.  7.        O  Thou  wha  gies  us  each  guid  gift ! 
Gie  me  o'  wit  an'  sense  a  lift, 

Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from 
the  Father  of  Lights. — James  i.  17. 

p.  68,  c.  1,  s.  2.        Were  this  the  charter  of  our  state, 

"  On  pain  o'  hell  be  rich  an'  great,"— 

Much  otherwise,  indeed,  is  the  divine  charter; 

For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which  while  some  coveted  after, 
they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many 
SOITOWS. — I.  Tim.  vi.  10. 

—  s.  4.  The  followers  o'  the  ragged  Nine, 

altered  in  Blackie's  edition,  on  what  authority  we  know  not,  to 

The  ragged  followers  o'  the  Nine — 

by  which  a  loss  of  sense  occurs.  The  idea  is  not  that  the  Poet 
and  his  friends  were  ragged  followers  of  the  Muses,  but  that 
the  Muses  themselves  had  never  much  to  boast  of  in  the  way 
of  worldly  wealth,  and  were  sharers  together  with  their  most 
gifted  sons  in  dilapidation  and  poverty. 

—  s.  6.  Then  may  L[aprailk  and  B[urns]  arise,  &c., 

with  more  modesty,  and  certainly  not  less  prophetic  instinct 
than  Horace's  farewell  to  mortality — 

Non  usitata  nee  tenui  ferar 
Penna,  &c. — Car.  II.  xx. 

No  weak  nor  common  wing  shall  bear 
My  rising  body  through  the  air,  &c. — Creech. 

p.  68.  To  W.  S[IMPSO]N,  OCHILTREE  : — William  Simpson, 
who  seems  to  have  introduced  himself  to  Burns,  and  to  whom 
the  Epistle  in  reply  is  here  addressed,  was  one  of  three  brothers, 
all  men  of  more  than  average  ability  and  accomplishments. 
William,  in  addition  to  his  other  qualifications  as  a  friend  and 
correspondent,  had  the  gift  of  versifying  at  least  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  be  acceptable  on  that  ground  alone  to  the  Poet. 
He  went  so  far  in  the  indulgence  of  this  faculty,  as  on  one 
occasion  to  personate  Burns ;  and  an  epistle  of  his  in  Burns's 
name,  '  To  a  Tailor,'  obtained  circulation  for  many  years  as  a 
genuine  production,  and  may  be  found  at  this  day  in  some  of 
the  most  popular  editions  of  his  works.  [See  App. — Note  on 
spurious  pieces.]  He  had  been  educated  for  the  ministry,  but 
abandoned  that  profession,  and  at  this  date  was  Parochial 
Teacher  at  Ochiltree.  His  correspondence  with  Burns  origi- 
nated in  his  accidental  perusal  of  the  '  Twa  Herds, '  the  first  copy 
of  which,  it  appears,  or  at  least  an  early  copy,  had  been  brought 
by  his  brother  Patrick  one  night  from  Mauchline  to  their  father's 
house  at  Ochiltree.  Simpson,  we  understand,  on  a  reverend 
friend's  authority,  has  left  a  considerable  volume  of  poetry  in 
manuscript  behind  him.  The  names  referred  to  in  the  Epistle, 
as  those  with  whom  Simpson  had  compared  the  author,  are 
those  of  Eamsay,  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield,  and  Ferguson ;  from 
whom  Burns  no  doubt  adopted  models  of  epistolary  writing, 
but  raised  their  style  by  his  own  originality  far  beyond  its 
rank  or  efficiency  in  their  hands.  His  reference  to  the  '  Hills 
of  Ochiltree,'  in  writing  to  a  correspondent  who  lived  there,  is 
full  of  great  taste ;  and  the  succeeding  apostrophe  to  Nature 
truly  exquisite.  Compare  Horace's  ode  Ad  Manutlum  Plan- 
cum,  Cur.  I.  vii.,  throughout;  also  the  more  celebrated  Ad 
Aristium  Fuscum,  xxii.  ;  particularly  with 
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The  Muse,  nae  poet  ever  fand  her, 
Till  by  himsel  he  learn' d  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trottin  burn's  meander, 
An'  no  think  lang : 

0  sweet  to  stray,  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang ! 

Namque  me  silva  lupus  in  Sabina, 
Dum  meam  canto  Lalagen,  et  ultra 
Terminum  curis  vagor  expeditus, 

Fugit  inermem. — Car.  I.  Ode  xxii. 

For  musing  on  my  lovely  maid, 
While  careless  in  the  woods  I  stray' d, 
A  wolf — how  dreadful !  cross'd  my  way, 
Yet  fled — he  fled  from  his  defenceless  prey.— Francis. 

Another  singular  correspondence,  in  the  same  style,  may  be 
found  in  his  Ode  Ad  Melpamenen,  Car.  IV.  iii. 

Sed  quae  Tibur  aquae  fertile  prsefluunt, 

Et  spissae  nemorum  comae 
Fingent  JEolio  carmine  nobilem. 

But  him  the  streams  which  warbling  flow 

Rich  Tibur' s  fertile  vales  along, 
And  shady  groves,  his  haunts,  shall  know 

The  master  of  th'  JEolian  song. — Francis. 

And  equally  remarkable,  perhaps,  in  the  passionate  extra- 
vagance of  Petrarch,  as  he  too  wanders  disconsolate  in  love 
through  the  forest  of  Ardenne,  solacing  himself  with  song : 

E  v6  cantando  (O  pensier'  miei  non  saggi !) 
Lei  che  '1  ciel  non  porria  lontana  far  me  : 

Parte  Prima,  Son.  cxliii. 

1  wander  on,  (O,  my  distracted  thoughts !) 
Singing  her  praise  whom  not  the  heavens  can  hide : 

Of  parallels  between  Petrarch  and  Burns,  more  hereafter. 

On  the  POSTSCRIPT  scarcely  any  remark  can  be  required, 
beyond  the  Author's  own  reference  to  his  note  on  the  '  Ordina- 
tion' for  the  sense  of  the  cant  phraseology  about  Auld  and  New 
Lights.  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  who  is  there  identified  with 
the  origin  of  the  New  Light,  published  his  first  work  on  the 
subject  in  1740 ;  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1750 ;  and  Burns's 
father  is  said  not  only  to  have  been  acquainted  with,  but  to 
have  imbibed  his  views.  His  chief  heresy  seems  to  have 
been  that  he  admitted  the  use  of  reason  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible,  and  denied  the  transmission  of  original  sin.  We 
do  not  know  how  far  such  views  are  still  considered  heretical 
or  dangerous.  The  first  experiments  of  Montgolfier,  Lunardi, 
and  other  aeronauts,  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  had  just 
occurred,  or  were  then  occurring. 

p.  71.  THE  EPISTLE  TO  J.  E[ANKIN],  as  our  readers  are 
doubtless  aware,  is  the  first  public  protest  by  the  Author  against 
a  system  of  religious  discipline  which  he  conceived  to  be  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  under  which  he 
had  then  to  brook  the  scandal  of  exposure  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. That  such  procedure  could  have  any  good  effect  on  a 
moral  constitution  like  his,  was  impossible ;  and  that  the 
discernment  of  our  forefathers  did  not  discover  its  ruinous 
tendency  in  every  case,  may  well  be  a  matter  of  astonishment. 
Eankin  himself,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  no  doubt 
cognisant  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  his  own  modes  of 
revenge  in  similar  cases,  glanced  at  in  the  second  stanza, 

Ye  mak  a  devil  o'  the  saunts, 
An'  fill  them  fou ; 

are  only  too  literally  and  graphically  described  in  such  terms; 
for  proof  of  which,  the  reader  may  refer  hereafter  to  the  Ap- 


pendix. The  Epistle  must  have  been  written  in  the  summer 
of  1784,  and  about  the  same  time  doubtless  as  the  'Address  to 
an  Illegitimate  Child.'  We  shall  by  and  by,  in  our  Appendix, 
see  how  Burns  was  accustomed  to  distribute  his  poems.  On 
the  present  occasion,  he  seems  to  have  sent  a  specimen  or  two 
to  Eankin  for  his  amusement.  This  the  reader,  of  course, 
remembers  was  at  a  date  when  publication  had  not  yet  been 
thought  of.  The  notes  by  the  Author  are  as  under : — 

p.  71,  c.  1,  s.  1.       Your  dreams*  an'  tricks 

*  A  certain  humorous  dream  of  his  was  then  making  a  noise  in  the  country-side. 
[Narrated  by  Cunningham — see  Appendix.] 

—  c.  2,  s.  1.  Yon  sang  ye' 11  sen't,+  wi'  cannie  care, 

And  no  neglect. 
t  A  song  he  had  promised  the  Author. 

p.  72.  JOHN  BARLEYCORN: — "This  is  partly  composed," 
says  the  Author,  "  on  the  plan  of  an  old  song  known  by  the 
same  name,"  and  is  a  very  early  composition  of  his  own.  The 
original  on  which  it  is  founded  (or  possibly  two  originals,  for 
there  are  ideas  in  each  of  them  separately  which  are  here  united 
by  Burns)  was  an  old  Northern  Ballad  Song,  preserved  from 
memory  by  Jamieson,  and  published  by  him  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  '  Popular  Ballads ; '  along  with  which  he  gives  also 
five  other  pieces,  most  of  them  English  apparently,  on  the  same 
subject,  but  under  different  designations— such  as  '  Allan -a- 
Maut,'  and  'Master  Mault,'  and  'Sir  John  Barleycorn.' 

—  c.  1,  s.  1.  There  was  three  kings  into  the  east, 

has  been  altered,  we  observe,  in  most  recent  editions  to 

There  were  three  kings  into  the  east, 

but  we  retain  the  text  as  it  stands  in  the  Author's  own  editions, 
because  it  has  the  Author's  own  recognition,  and  is  much  more 
in  the  irregular  style  of  the  genuine  old  ballad. 

p.  73.  THE  FRAGMENT,  which  follows,  is  but  a  pasquinade 
on  the  political  difficulties  of  the  crisis  connected  with  the 
American  War;  for  particulars  of  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  common  page  of  history.  From  all  the  dates 
included,  1784  (in  which  Pitt's  Parliament  assembled)  being 
the  last,  we  may  presume  that  this  was  a  comparatively 
youthful  and  certainly  unfinished  production.  Mr.  Chambers, 
a  little  too  seriously,  perhaps,  speaks  on  this  occasion  of  Burns 
as  being  "in  a  raw  and  unenlightened  state  as  a  politician," 
and  further  quotes  with  approbation  Dr.  Blair's  remark,  that 
his  politics  "smelt  of  the  Smithy."  That  may  be  so,  for  he 
was  the  oracle  of  the  smithy,  as  well  as  the  delight  and  orna- 
ment of  the  drawing-room :  but  it  appears  that  the  politics  of 
the  Smithy  were  destined  ultimately  to  triumph ;  to  supersede 
the  politics  of  the  Pulpit,  and  of  the  Professor's  Chair;  to  intrude 
into  Cabinets,  and  to  alter  the  aspect  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion :  in  which  period  of  progress,  not  yet  concluded  by  any 
means,  the  voice  of  Robert  Burns,  to  quote  the  words  of  an 
intelligent  correspondent,  "has  done  more  than  that  of  any 
other  individual  man  to  save  the  nation  itself  from  slavery, 
and  the  world  from  stagnation."  The  '  Fragment'  appears  as  a 
song  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume  of  Johnson's 
'  Musical  Museum; '  where  it  is  stated  to  have  been  "  Written 
for  this  Work  by  E.  Burns.  Tune,  '  M.  Friecedan.' "  The  com- 
pliment here  assumed  may  have  been  allowed  in  friendship 
by  Burns;  but  the  Fragment  itself  had  already  appeared  a 
twelvemonth  before,  in  the  Edinburgh  Edition  of  his  works. 
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p.  74.  Or  THE  SONGS  which  follow,  only  four  appeared  in 
the  original  Edition — viz.,  'It  was  upon  a  Lammas  Night,' 
'Now  Westlin  Winds,'  'From  thee,  Eliza,  I  must  go,'  and 
'Earewell  to  the  Brethren  of  St.  James's  Lodge.'  The  others 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Edinburgh  Edition,  although 
several  of  them,  and  many  others  as  beautiful,  were  then,  and 
had  been  for  some  time,  in  manuscript;  of  which  the  world  as 
yet  knew  nothing.  Of  this  first  sample  of  Burns' s  genius  as  a 
song-writer,  we  may  say  briefly  now,  that  it  indicates  the 
highest  lyric  qualities  by  which  he  was  subsequently  distin- 
guished in  that  department  of  poetry.  In  the  eight  or  nine 
specimens  here  before  us,  we  find  the  utmost  tenderness, 
pathos,  passion,  and  delicacy;  with  touches  of  descriptive 
eloquence,  such  as  alone  are  appropriate  to  songs,  and  of  which 
he  was  so  great  a  master,  all  illustrated  and  typified;  with 
that  additional  concentrated  emphasis  in  every  verse  complete, 
and  in  the  whole  transporting,  by  which  such  compositions  are 
discriminated  from  every  other.  On  this  subject,  however,  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  immediately  hereafter:  for  the  present, 
such  hint  must  suffice.  For  most  of  his  songs  Burns  had 
individual  heroines  or  occasions :  according  to  different  autho- 
rities, there  have  been  several  different  names  and  occasions 
assigned  for  those  now  before  us — Burns's  own  declarations 
being  sometimes  even  controverted  by  those  of  his  friends  and 
relations.  For  the  honour  of  the  '  Lammas  Night'  two  Annes 
have  made  claim — Anne  Eonald;  and  Anne  Blair,  the  same, 
we  presume,  who  was  subsequently  Mrs.  Anne  Mirry  in 
Cumnock,  and  who  persisted  in  maintaining  to  the  end  of  her 
life,  that  she  was  the  true  and  only  inspirer  of  it.  The  Peggy 
addressed  in  the  next  song,  'Now  Westlin  Winds,'  is,  upon 
Burns's  own  declaration,  to  be  identified  with  Margaret  Thom- 
son, whose  noonday  vision  at  Kirkoswald  interrupted  his 
mathematical  studies  there ;  but  other  names  have  been  men- 
tioned. This  song,  as  it  now  appears  in  Thomson's  Collection, 
is  reduced  to  three  stanzas — the  first  and  two  last — and  has 
been  slightly  altered  in  the  first  and  one  of  the  concluding 
lines.  The  first  line  stands—- 
Now westlin  winds  and  sportsmen's  guns, 
and  the  Other,  I'll  grasp  thy  waist,  and,  fondly  prest, 
reads  thus —  I'll  grasp  thy  waist,  and  fondly  press't, 

which  not  only  changes  the  meaning,  but  interferes  with  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  verse :  a  circumstance  which 
should  direct  attention  to  the  necessity  of  careful  examination 
in  all  such  cases.  The  exquisite  lyric  which  follows,  of  '  My 
Nanie,  0,'  has  been  assigned,  on  very  reliable  evidence,  to  the 
praise  of  Agnes  Fleming,  a  farmer's  daughter,  or  servant  in  a 
farmer's  household,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarbolton;  and 
is  one  of  the  early  songs  which  the  Author's  father  lived  to 
hear,  and  which  he  extolled  (no  wonder)  with  admiration 
and  pride !  Nanie  herself,  it  is  said,  was,  after  all,  no  great 
beauty.  The  next,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Burns's 
productions,  was  an  unfinished  fragment  in  his  common-place 
book,  under  date,  August,  1784;  and  is  given  as  "the  genuine 
language  of  his  heart,"  which,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  it  was. 

p.  76,  c.  2,  s.  iv.         The  wisest  man  the  warl'  saw, 
The  line  stands  thus  both  in  original  Edinburgh  Edition,  and 


in  Johnson's  Museum,  and  in  Thomson's  Collection;  but  seems 
to  have  been  altered  subsequently,  and  as  it  appears  to  us, 
much  weakened,  by  the  addition  of  a  word — 

The  wisest  man  the  warl'  e'er  saw. 

'Again  Rejoicing  Nature,'  which  follows  immediately,  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  Edinburgh  Edition — although 
when  written,  is  not  quite  certain — and  seems  to  have  been 
without  a  heroine.  The  '  Menie '  of  the  chorus,  and  the  chorus 
itself,  have  no  connection  with  the  authorship;  and  were 
admitted  by  Burns  condescendingly  at  the  request  of  a  friend 
in  Edinburgh,  himself  the  writer.  In  the  song  itself,  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  descriptive  touches  imaginable,  conveying, 
as  almost  all  Burns's  pictures  do,  both  sound  and  figure,  occur. 
Stanza  IV.,  for  example, 

p.  77,  c.  I,  s.  iv.    The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 

is  so  entirely  Anacreontic  (see  Ode  to  the  Spring],  that  one 
might  affirm  it  had  been  borrowed  (as  the  last  verse  in  '  Green 
Grow  the  Eashes,  0 '  is  said  also  to  have  been  borrowed 
elsewhere),  if  we  did  not  know  the  folly  of  such  an  assertion. 
But  the  'cry  of  the  ducklings'  among  the  reeds,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  'the  stately  swan,'  which  are  all  combined  in  the 
same  verse,  put  Anacreon  at  discount  immediately.  So  also 
the  shepherd  in  the  next  stanza,  who 

steeks  his  faulding  slap, 

And  owre  the  moorlands  whistles  shill ; — 

no  most  artistic  labour  on  canvas,  by  the  cunningest  hand, 
will  ever  represent  that.  '  Shill,'  in  this  verse,  has  been  cor- 
rupted in  some  recent  editions  to  'shrill,'  which  differs  both  in 
sense  and  orthography  from  the  original.  Skill  indicates  a 
clear,  continuous,  liquid  sound;  but  shrill,  an  acute  reverbera- 
tion— as  in  '  The  Brigs,'  p.  19,  1.  5 — 

The  soaring  lark,  the  perching  red-breast  shrill. 

For  a  strange  and  beautiful  counterpart,  in  some  respects 
almost  literal,  to  the  whole  of  this  song,  but  of  necessity  more 
sad,  let  the  reader  at  his  leisure  turn  to  Petrarch's  exquisite 
Sonnet,  XLII.  of  the  Second  Part,  on  the  death  of  Laura — 
beginning 

Zeflro  torna,  e'l  bel  tempo  rimena,  &c., 
Zephyr  returns,  and  fetches  the  sweet  time,  &c. 

of  which  composition  Burns,  in  all  human  probability,  was 
absolutely  ignorant. 

'  The  Gloomy  Night'  speaks  for  itself,  as  a  heartrending 
farewell  in  the  prospect  of  self-banishment ;  an  event  already 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  connection  with  his  publishing 
prospects.  The  season  of  the  year  at  which  this  song  seems 
to  have  been  written  has  a  curious  bearing  on  the  whole 
question:  but  Mr.  Chambers,  by  an  elaborate  comparison  of 
facts  and  dates,  has  demonstrated  that  it  must  have  been 
written  on  his  way  home  from  London  Manse,  on  30th  August, 
1786;  and  that  the  aspect  of  the  weather  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  a  terrible  thunderstorm,  which  passed  over  Ayrshire  at 
that  very  time.  To  similar  circumstances  the  next  song  also 
refers ;  but  the  '  Eliza,'  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  identified — the  preponderance  of  evidence,  in 
Mr.  Chambers's  opinion,  being  in  favour  of  "Miss  Betty,  one 
of  the  Mauchline  Belles." 

Such  is  a  brief  analysis  of  dates  and  personages  connected 
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with  these  earliest  amatory  effusions  :  But  in  reality,  it  is  a 
matter  of  almost  absolute  indifference  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  or  when  they  were  written.  They  belong  to  every 
man  who  loves,  and  cares  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  a  beloved; 
to  every  man  who  has  failed  in  loving,  and  knows  the  agony 
of  loss,  or  the  anguish  of  betrayal ;  to  every  man  and  woman 
who  sees  and  sympathises  with  the  beauty,  the  tenderness,  and 
the  truth  of  nature.  Of  the  two  which  follow,  ' The  Farewell,' 
and  'The  Cure  for  all  Care,'  little  or  nothing  requires  to  be 
said:  They  both  relate  to  friendships  external  to  the  man 
himself,  and  are  both  much  more  conventional  than  real ;  the 
latter  of  the  two,  being  among  the  least  dignified  or  worthy  of 
all  his  compositions. 
p.  79,  c.  I,  s.  vi.  "  Life's  cares  they  are  comforts"  * — a  maxim  laid  down 

By  the  Bard,  what  d'ye  call  him,  that  wore  the  black  gown. 

*  Young's  Night  Thoughts.— R.  B. 

p.  79.  EPITAPHS  : — According  to  the  fullest  editions  of  his 
collected  works,  Burns  seems  to  have  written  in  all  no  fewer 
than  eighty-four  Epitaphs  and  Epigrams.  To  this  list  spurious 
additions  have  been  attempted,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in 
the  list  itself  a  few  may  be  found  whose  authenticity  is  ques- 
tionable. In  this  species  of  composition,  in  which  he  indulged 
not  a  little  and  always  impromptu,  the  highest  dignity  is  neither 
aimed  at,  nor  perhaps  attainable :  but  as  compared  with  the 
writings  of  professed  epigrammatists  in  other  respects — such 
as  those  of  Martial — the  Epitaphs  and  Epigrams  of  Burns  will 
be  found  to  have  quite  as  much  point,  and  a  great  deal  less 
indecency.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  indicative  of  the  immense 
influence  of  the  Author's  name  and  of  the  affectionate  venera- 
tion in  which  it  is  held,  that  most  of  the  persons  who  survived 
such  satire  were  vain  of  the  distinction,  and  considered  it  a 
lasting  honour  to  have  been  noticed,  even  with  abuse,  by  Robert 
Burns.  Of  such  compositions  then  extant,  only  a  few  speci- 
mens were  selected  by  the  Author  for  publication.  Of  these, 
three — The  'Epitaph  on  a  Henpecked  Husband'  and  two  'Epi- 
grams on  the  Same  Occasion,'  which  appeared  in  the  Kilmar- 
nock Edition,  seem  to  have  been  purposely  excluded  both  from 
the  Edinburgh  and  succeeding  editions ;  and  as  they  certainly 
do  not  add  much  to  the  dignity  of  the  original  publication,  we 
retain  them  for  insertion  among  '  Minor  Pieces.'  The  remainder 
are  now  before  us :  and  during  his  entire  lifetime  not  another, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  was  committed  by  himself  to  print. 
Published  they  might  be  on  window-panes  or  in  newspapers, 
to  his  own  disadvantage ;  but  not  otherwise.  On  the  three 
satirical  Epitaphs  a  word  of  commentary  is  required.  The 
Kirk  Session  of  Mauchline  at  that  time  consisted  of  three 
ruling  elders,  or  co-assessors,  with  the  minister,  Rev.  William 
Auld.  Of  these  three  lay-rulers  in  that  court  (which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Presbyterian  system,  capable  of  much  good 
when  wisely  conducted,  and  of  infinite  mischief  otherwise), 
one  was  a  mere  cipher,  another  an  inquisitorial  busybody, 
the  third  a  pharisaical  impostor,  of  suspicious  honesty,  better 
known  to  the  world  afterwards  as'  'Holy  Willie.'  'Souter 
Hood,'  who  assumed  the  office  of  inquisitor,  is  the  '  Celebrated 
Ruling  Elder'  here  recommended  to  the  patronage  and  con- 
fidence of  Satan.  The  entire  court,  in  a  succeeding  Epitaph, 
is  stigmatised  as  an  assembly  of  '  canting  wretches;'  although 
we  are  bound  to  believe  there  was  at  least  one  respectable 


man  among  them,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  much  addicted 
to  the  assertion  of  his  own  clerical  authority,  or  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  rogues  and  fools.  James  Humphrey, 
the  'Noisy  Polemic,'  was  a  well-known  native  character,  the 
botheration  and  laughing-stock  of  the  district.  By  trade  he 
was  a  mason,  by  assumption  a  doctrinaire,  in  conduct,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  an  indiscret.  He  was  afflicted  with  an  endless 
gift  of  speech,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  defective  utterance 
— occasioned,  we  believe,  by  some  malformation  of  the  upper  lip, 
resembling  '  hairsh '—which  rendered  his  oratory  perhaps  more 
irksome  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  Many  ridiculous 
stories  are  still  related  of  his  complacent  monologues.  In 
declining  years,  he  obtained  admission  to  the  privileges  of  some 
charitable  institution  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  was  besides 
gratified  with  a  weekly  allowance  of  the  best  beer,  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Sir  James  Boswell,  last  Baronet  of  Auchin- 
leck — on  consideration  solely  of  his  identity  as  the  subject  of 
this  Epitaph — of  which,  with  some  symptoms  of  imbecility,  he 
boasted  to  the  end  of  his  life.  '  Wee  Johnie,'  the  John  Wilson 
of  Kilmarnock,  by  whom  the  first  edition  of  Burns's  Poems,  in 
which  the  Epitaph  appeared,  was  printed,  and  who  seems  to 
have  doubted  the  success  of  a  second,  is  said  never  to  have 
suspected  the  application  of  the  words  to  himself — simple  and 
soulless  enough,  indeed !  It  is  a  coincidence  worth  mentioning, 
that  this  same  tradesman  was  occasionally  employed  to  print 
sermons  for  the  Rev.  John  Russel — '  Black  Russel '  of  the 
'  Holy  Fair ' — who,  as  our  readers  have  already  been  informed, 
was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Kilmarnock;  and  still  more 
curious  that  these  sermons  should  have  been  printed  from  the 
identical  types,  and  with  the  same  typographical  ornaments, 
which  were  used  in  presenting  to  the  world  the  first  edition  of 
our  Author's  Poems.  Russel's  aspect,  we  believe,  was  grim ; 
but,  according  to  an  esteemed  correspondent,  he  was  an  able, 
although  theologically  a  narrow-minded  man. 

Of  the  subjects  of  the  remaining  Epitaphs,  scarcely  any 
information  is  required.  That  for  the  Author's  father,  most 
truly  descriptive,  is  now  engraved  upon  his  tombstone:  the 
compliment  to  R[obert]  A[iken],  Esq.,  most  richly  deserved: 
and  the  vindication  of  G[avin]  H[amilton's]  benevolence  most 
amply  justified.  Gavin's  chief  offence  seems  to  have  been 
a  little  laxity  of  Sabbath  observance,  and  the  use  of  such 
emphatic  language  in  presence  of  the  minister,  as  the  printer 
has  signalised  by  a  blank  in  the  epitaph.  The  discipline  to 
which  these  liberties  gave  rise,  ended  in  a  miserable  ecclesi- 
astical process ;  in  which  'Holy  Willie,'  as  a  defender  before 
the  Presbytery,  to  which  the  case  was  appealed,  appears  suit- 
ably enough,  as  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember,  who 
have  read  his  celebrated  '  Prayer,'  in  the  character  of  a 
quaking  partizan ;  and  in  which  Gavin  himself  was  ultimately 
triumphant. 

As  for  the  concluding  Epitaph  of  all,  that  epitaph  of 
epitaphs— which  in  grandeur  and  pathos  rises  above  anything 
of  the  sort  on  record,  we  reverently  abstain  from  saying  a 
word  more,  than  that  it  should  be  regarded  rather  as  the 
appropriate  and  prophetic  finale  of  a  magnificent  overture  to 
the  world,  than  as  a  part  of  any  collection  of  mere  epitaphs  or 
epigrams  whatever.  Sophocles  alone,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
in  his  exquisite  lamentation  for  the  fate  of  CEdipus,  approaches 
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it ;  with,  the  obvious  advantage,  of  course,  that  he  speaks  there 
for  another,  and  a  royal  sufferer,  not  for  himself:,  see  (Edip. 
Tyran.  Concluding  Chorus — of  which  we  venture  to  introduce 
here  the  following,  almost  literal,  translation : — 

Children  all  of  Thebes'  old  city, 

The  lot  of  (Edipus  you  scan  : 
Who  the  famed  enigmas  fathom' d, 

And  was  our  very  noblest  man ; 
Who  your  fortunes  never  envied, 

Smiling  when  he  saw  them  rise ; 
To  what  a  depth  of  dread  undoing 

He  hath  fallen  before  your  eyes ! 
O  then,  never  mortal  living — 

Looking  still  to  see  the  end, 
Blessed  call,  till  he  hath  quitted 
Life's  last  ledge,  to  heaven  admitted, 

Wrong' d  by  neither  foe  nor  friend ! 

So  early  then,  it  appears — in  his  own  battle,  like  CEdipus  with 
the  Sphinx  of  Life — so  early  as  the  year  1786,  if  not  earlier, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  a  character  was 
thus  clearly  defined,  and  a  destiny  for  the  Author  by  himself 
foreseen ;  which  more  than  any  other  character  or  destiny,  in 
this  our  modern  world  (that  of  CEdipus  himself,  the  great 
diviner  of  the  old,  in  its  moral  aspects  not  excepted),  have 
excited  the  wonder  and  absorbed  the  sympathies  of  mankind : 
and  not  more  truly  does  Horace  say  of  his  entire  works,  than 
Burns  might  say  of  this  epitaph  alone — 

mormmenhrnt  <m  peretm'ms. 


SINCE  the  foregoing  pages  were  in  type,  our  attention  has 
been  directed  to  a  question  of  alleged  plagiarism  on  Burns' s 
part,  particularly  in  reference  to  Thomson,  which  has  been 
raised  in  some  quarters.  Without  attaching  any  serious  im- 
portance to  such  an  idea,  we  may  be  excused  for  adding  a 
single  remark  or  two  on  the  subject  in  conclusion  here.  Of 
Burns's  acquaintance  with  Thomson,  we  have  ourselves  sup- 
plied more  than  one  unquestionable  instance  already ;  and  of 
his  high  admiration  for  Thomson,  we  have  the  clearest  proof 
under  his  own  hand :  but  we  are  by  no  means  at  liberty,  on 
such  grounds,  to  assume  that  he  abstracted  from  Thomson,  or 
anyone  else,  phrases  or  ideas  that  were  not  originally  his  own. 
Some  of  the  coincidences  quoted  by  us  are  certainly  most 
striking,  and  to  others  of  the  same  sort  reference  will  in  due 
time  be  made,  with  sufficient  explanation;  but  even  if  they 
had  been  more  suspiciously  exact  than  they  are,  we  have  pro- 
duced coincidences  of  language  as  decided  from  the  highest 
authors  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  as  well  as  the  oldest 
Scotch,  with  whose  writings — with  whose  words,  at  least — 
Burns,  on  any  rational  conjecture,  could  not  be  affirmed,  at 
the  date  of  his  own  inspiration,  or  perhaps  at  any  date,  to 


have  had  acquaintance.  That  he  adopted  models  from  Ramsay 
and  Ferguson,  is  known  and  admitted ;  that  he  was  partially 
acquainted  with  Milton,  Shakspear,  and  Ossian,  with  Pope 
and  Young,  he  himself  also  avows — with  the  frankest  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  slightest  obligation  to  any  of  them,  even  for  a 
word ;  but  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  he  was  at  all  conversant 
with  Homer,  with  Anacreon,  with  Horace,  with  Dante,  with 
Petrarch,  or  even  with  James  I.  of  Scotland.  Yet  there  are 
ideas,  words,  and  even  lines  in  most  of  them,  for  which 
Burns's  own  original  language  would  be  the  best  translation 
ever  offered.  His  resemblance  to  Horace,  in  particular,  is  so 
striking  as  to  have  occasioned  universal  remark.  So  early  as 
the  appearance  of  his  first  editions  it  became  manifest :  but 
when  Dr.  Moore,  who  specially  refers  to  it,  compliments  him 
on  "the  Horatian  elegance"  of  his  Epistle  to  J.  Smith,  he  is 
as  far  as  possible  from  implying  the  slightest  idea  of  plagiarism 
— which  would  have  been  an  insult  and  not  a  compliment. 
Our  quotations  from  Horace,  to  illustrate  this  unconscious 
resemblance,  have  been  very  numerous;  and  we  could  have 
doubled  the  number  with  ease,  if  it  had  been  necessary. 
From  Petrarch  and  Dante  both,  we  shall  produce  several 
hereafter  in  addition,  and  have  concluded  the  present  division 
of  our  Notes  with  a  quotation  from  Sophocles,  to  ourselves 
by  far  the  most  affecting  and  beautiful  of  all;  with  which, 
however,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  Burns,  during  his  entire 
lifetime,  was  utterly  unacquainted.  That  resemblances  should 
occur  between  him  and  such  writers,  is  by  no  means  astonish- 
ing ;  for  they  occur  among  all  great  and  true  poets — who  see 
all  with  the  same  eyes  of  truth  and  love,  who  are  baptized  all 
with  the  same  baptism  of  passion,  and  speak  all  with  the  same 
tongue  of  fire.  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed:  for  Nature  then  would  contradict  or  belie  herself. 
On  one  point  farther  we  take  leave  to  congratulate  ourselves 
— that  in  this  First  Part  of  our  Edition,  we  have  reproduced 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  simple  original  words  and  native 
dialect  of  Robert  Burns,  so  rapidly  vanishing  both  from 
memory  and  from  sight.  On  this  subject,  some  of  our  critics 
have  kindly  advised  us  otherwise.  But  the  facts  just  referred 
to  seem  amply  to  justify  the  course  we  have  adopted ;  for  no 
impartial  reader,  we  are  sure,  who  looks  at,  or  listens  to  this 
rich,  old,  broad,  expressive  and  beautiful  Doric  of  the  Soil, 
can  possibly  believe  that  the  author  of  it  was,  or  could  be,  in 
any  conscious  sense,  a  plagiarist.  So  great,  in  fact,  was  his 
conscientiousness  and  self-respect  in  such  matters,  that  he  did 
not  even  quote  from  himself  without  indicating  the  repetition, 
of  which  we  have  more  than  one  instance ;  how  much  less  then 
should  he  quote  surreptitiously  from  Thomson,  whom  he  ad- 
mired and  loved,  and  with  whose  language  every  scholar  of 
the  day  was  as  familiar  as  a  schoolboy  is  with  his  alphabet  ? 
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NOTE. 


Jn  this  Part  are  contained,  in  separate  Divisions, 

I. — Poems  published  by  the  Author,   subsequently  to  the  first  Edinburgh 
Edition : 

II. — Songs  published,  or  prepared  for  publication,  by  the  Author,  in  Johnson's 
Scots  Musical  Museum : 

III. — Songs  in  like  manner  published,  or  prepared  for  publication,  by  the 
Author,  in  Thomson's  Collection : 

IV. — Alterations  made  by  Author  on  pieces  previously  published,  and  prin- 
cipal Various  Readings,  tabulated,  uniform  with  text. 
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m 


ON  NITH-SIDE. 


THOU  whom  chance  may  hither  lead, 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed, 
Be  thou  deckt  in  silken  stole, 
Grave  these  counsels  on  thy  soul. 

Life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 
Sprung  from  night,  in  darkness  lost ; 
Hope  not  sunshine  ev'ry  hour, 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lour. 

As  Youth  and  Love,  with  sprightly  dance, 
Beneath  thy  morning  star  advance, 
Pleasure  with  her  siren  air 
May  delude  the  thoughtless  pair ; 
Let  Prudence  bless  Enjoyment's  cup, 
Then  raptur'd  sip,  and  sip  it  up. 

As  thy  day  grows  warm  and  high, 
Life's  meridian  flaming  nigh, 
Dost  thou  spurn  the  humble  vale  ? 
Life's  proud  summits  would'st  thou  scale? 
Check  thy  climbing  step,  elate, 
Evils  lurk  in  felon  wait : 


Dangers,  eagle-pinioned,  bold, 

Soar  around  each  cliffy  hold  ; 

While  chearful  Peace,  with  linnet  song, 

Chants  the  lowly  dells  among. 

As  the  shades  of  ev'ning  close, 
Beck'ning  thee  to  long  repose ; 
As  life  itself  becomes  disease, 
Seek  the  chimney-nook  of  ease. 
There  ruminate  with  sober  thought, 
On  all  thou'st  seen,  and  heard,  and  wrought ; 
And  teach  the  sportive  younkers  round, 
Saws  of  experience,  sage  and  sound, 
Say,  man's  true,  genuine  estimate, 
The  grand  criterion  of  his  fate, 
Is  not,  art  thou  high  or  low  ? 
Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow  ? 
Did  many  talents  gild  thy  span  ? 
Or  frugal  Nature  grudge  thee  one  ? 
Tell  them,  and  press  it  on  their  mind, 
As  thou  thyself  must  shortly  find, 
The  smile  or  frown  of  aweful  Heav'n, 
To  Virtue  or  to  Vice  is  giv'n. 
Say,  to  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise — 
There  solid  self-enjoyment  lies; 
That  foolish,  selfish,  faithless  ways 
Lead  to  be  wretched,  vile,  and  base. 
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Thus  resign'd  and  quiet,  creep 
To  the  bed  of  lasting  sleep ; 
Sleep,  whence  thou  shalt  ne'er  awake, 
Night,  where  dawn  shall  never  break ; 
Till  future  life,  future  no  more, 
To  light  and  joy  the  good  restore, 
To  light  and  joy  unknown  before. 

Stranger,  go !  Heav'n  be  thy  guide ! 
Quod  the  Beadsman  of  Nith-side. 


SACKED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MRS.  [OSWALD]  OF 
[  AUCHENCRUIVE]  . 


DWELLER  in  yon  dungeon  dark, 
Hangman  of  creation,  mark ! 
Who  in  widow  weeds  appears, 
Laden  with  unhonoured  years, 
Noosing  with  care  a  bursting  purse, 
Baited  with  many  a  deadly  curse  ? 

STROPHE. 

View  the  wither' d  beldam's  face — 
Can  thy  keen  inspection  trace 
Aught  of  Humanity's  sweet  melting  grace  ? 
Note  that  eye,  'tis  rheum  o'erflows ; 
Pity's  flood  there  never  rose. 
See  those  hands,  ne'er  stretch'd  to  save ; 
Hands  that  took — but  never  gave. 
Keeper  of  Mammon's  iron  chest, 
Lo,  there  she  goes,  unpitied  and  unblest : 
She  goes,  but  not  to  realms  of  everlasting  rest ! 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Plunderer  of  Armies,  lift  thine  eyes 
(A  while  forbear,  ye  tort' ring  fiends), 
Seest  thou  whose  step,  unwilling,  hither  bends? 
No  fallen  angel,  hurl'd  from  upper  skies : 
'Tis  thy  trusty  quondam  mate, 
Doom'd  to  share  thy  fiery  fate ; 
She,  tardy,  hell-wrard  plies. 


EPODE. 

And  are  they  of  no  more  avail, 
Ten  thousand  glitt'ring  pounds  a-year  ? 
In  other  worlds  can  Mammon  fail, 
Omnipotent  as  he  is  here? 
0,  bitter  mock'ry  of  the  pompous  bier, 
While  down  the  wretched  vital  part  is  driv'n  I 
The  cave-lodg'd  beggar,  with  a  conscience  clear, 
Expires  in  rags,  unknown,  and  goes  to  Heav'n. 


on 


A    GENTLEMAN    WHO    HELD    THE    PATENT    FOR   HIS    HONOURS 
IMMEDIATELY  FROM  ALMIGHTY  GOD! 


But  now  his  radiant  course  is  run, 
For  Matthew's  course  was  bright ; 

His  soul  was  like  the  glorious  sun, 
A  matchless  Heav'nly  Light ! 


0  DEATH !  thou  tyrant  fell  and  bloody ! 

The  meikle  devil  wi'  a  woodie 

Haurl  thee  hame  to  his  black  smiddie, 

O'er  hurcheon  hides, 
And  like  stock-fish  come  o'er  his  studdie 

Wi'  thy  auld  sides ! 

He's  gane,  he's  gane !  he's  frae  us  torn, 
The  ae  best  fellow  e'er  was  born ! 
Thee,  Matthew,  Nature's  sel  shall  mourn 

By  wood  and  wild, 
Where,  haply,  Pity  strays  forlorn, 

Frae  man  exil'd. 

Ye  hills,  near  neebors  o'  the  starns, 
That  proudly  cock  your  cresting  cairns ! 
Ye  cliffs,  the  haunts  of  sailing  yearns, 

Where  Echo  slumbers ! 
Come  join,  ye  Nature's  sturdiest  bairns, 

My  wailing  numbers ! 
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Mourn,  ilka  grove  the  cushat  kens ! 
Ye  hazly  shaws  and  briery  dens ! 
Ye  burnies,  wimplin  down  your  glens, 

Wi'  toddlin  din, 
Or  foaming,  strang,  wi'  hasty  stens, 

Frae  lin  to  lin. 

Mourn,  little  harebells  o'er  the  lee ; 
Ye  stately  foxgloves  fair  to  see ; 
Ye  woodbines  hanging  bonnilie, 

In  scented  bow'rs ; 
Ye  roses  on  your  thorny  tree, 

The  first  o'  flow'rs. 

At  dawn,  when  ev'ry  grassy  blade 
Droops  with  a  diamond  at  his  head, 
At  ev'n,  when  beans  their  fragrance  shed, 

I'  th'  rustling  gale, 
Ye  maukins  whiddin  thro'  the  glade, 

Come  join  my  wail. 

Mourn,  ye  wee  songsters  o'  the  wood ; 
Ye  grouss  that  crap  the  heather  bud ; 
Ye  curlews  calling  thro'  a  clud ; 

Ye  whistling  plover; 
And  mourn,  ye  whirring  paitrick  brood; 

lie's  gane  for  ever ! 

Mourn,  sooty  coots,  and  speckled  teals ; 
Ye  fisher  herons,  watching  eels ; 
Ye  duck  and  drake,  wi'  airy  wheels 

Circling  the  lake ; 
Ye  bitterns,  till  the  quagmire  reels, 

Rair  for  his  sake. 

Mourn,  clam'ring  craiks  at  close  o'  day, 
'Mang  fields  o'  flow'ring  clover  gay ; 
And  when  ye  wing  your  annual  way 

Frae  our  cauld  shore, 
Tell  thae  far  warlds,  wha  lies  in  clay, 

Wham  we  deplore. 

Ye  houlets,  frae  your  ivy  bow'r, 
In  some  auld  tree,  or  eldritch  tow'r, 
What  time  the  moon,  wi'  silent  glowr, 
Sets  up  her  horn, 


Wail  thro'  the  dreary  midnight  hour 

Till  waukrife  morn ! 

0  rivers,  forests,  hills,  and  plains ! 
Oft  have  ye  heard  my  canty  strains : 
But  now,  what  else  for  me  remains 

But  tales  of  woe  ; 
And  frae  my  een  the  drapping  rains 

Maun  ever  flow. 

Mourn,  Spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year! 
Ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  kep  a  tear : 
Thou,  Simmer,  while  each  corny  spear 

Shoots  up  its  head, 
Thy  gay,  green,  flow'ry  tresses  shear, 

For  him  that's  dead ! 

Thou,  Autumn,  wi'  thy  yellow  hair, 
In  grief  thy  sallow  mantle  tear ! 
Thou,  Winter,  hurling  thro'  the  air 

The  roaring  blast, 
Wide  o'er  the  naked  world  declare 

The  worth  we've  lost ! 

Mourn  him,  thou  Sun,  great  source  of  light ! 
Mourn,  Empress  of  the  silent  night ! 
And  you,  ye  twinkling  starnies  bright, 

My  Matthew  mourn ! 
For  through  your  orbs  he's  ta'en  his  flight, 

Ne'er  to  return. 

0  H[enderson] !  the  man !  the  brother ! 
And  art  thou  gone,  and  gone  for  ever ! 
And  hast  thou  crost  that  unknown  river, 

Life's  dreary  bound ! 
Like  thee,  where  shall  I  find  another, 

The  world  around ! 

Go  to  your  sculptur'd  tombs,  ye  Great, 
In  a'  the  tinsel  trash  o'  state ! 
But  by  thy  honest  turf  I'll  wait, 

Thou  man  of  worth  ! 
And  weep  the  ae  best  fellow's  fate 

E'er  lay  in  earth. 
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STOP,  passenger !  my  story's  brief. 
And  truth  I  shall  relate,  man ; 

I  tell  nae  common  tale  o'  grief, 
For  Matthew  was  a  great  man. 

If  them  uncommon  merit  hast, 

Yet  spurn'd  at  Fortune's  door,  man ; 

A  look  of  pity  hither  cast, 

For  Matthew  was  a  poor  man. 

If  thou  a  noble  sodger  art, 

That  passest  by  this  grave,  man  ; 

There  moulders  here  a  gallant  heart, 
For  Matthew  was  a  brave  man. 

If  thou  on  men,  their  works  and  ways, 
Canst  throw  uncommon  light,  man ; 

Here  lies  wha  weel  had  won  thy  praise, 
For  Matthew  was  a  bright  man. 

If  thou  at  Friendship's  sacred  ca' 
Wad  life  itself  resign,  man  ; 

Thy  sympathetic  tear  maun  fa', 
For  Matthew  was  a  kind  man. 

If  thou  art  staunch  without  a  stain, 
Like  the  unchanging  blue,  man ; 

This  was  a  kinsman  o'  thy  ain, 
For  Matthew  was  a  true  man. 

If  thou  hast  wit,  and  fun,  and  fire, 
And  ne'er  guid  wine  did  fear,  man  ; 

This  was  thy  billie,  dam,  and  sire, 
For  Matthew  was  a  queer  man. 

If  ony  whiggish  whingin  sot, 

To  blame  poor  Matthew  dare,  man  ; 

May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  lot, 
For  Matthew  was  a  rare  man. 


ICamott  of  Jtarg,  (ftueett  0!  Scots, 


ON   THE   APPROACH   OF   SPRING. 


Now  Nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 

On  every  blooming  tree, 
And  spreads  her  sheets  o'  daisies  white 

Out  o'er  the  grassy  lea : 
Now  Phoebus  chears  the  crystal  streams, 

And  glads  the  azure  skies ; 
But  nought  can  glad  the  weary  wight 

That  fast  in  durance  lies. 

Now  laverocks  wake  the  merry  morn, 

Aloft  on  dewy  wing ; 
The  merle,  in  his  noontide  bow'r, 

Makes  woodland  echoes  ring ; 
The  mavis  wild  wi'  many  a  note, 

Sings  drowsy  day  to  rest : 
In  love  and  freedom  they  rejoice, 

Wi'  care  nor  thrall  opprest. 

Now  blooms  the  lily  by  the  bank, 

The  primrose  down  the  brae ; 
The  hawthorn  's  budding  in  the  glen, 

And  milk-white  is  the  slae  : 
The  meanest  hind  in  fair  Scotland 

May  rove  their  sweets  amang ; 
But  I,  the  Queen  of  a'  Scotland, 

Maun  lie  in  prison  strang. 

I  was  the  Queen  o'  bonnie  France, 

Where  happy  I  hae  been ; 
Fu'  lightly  rase  I  in  the  morn, 

As  blythe  lay  down  at  e'en : 
And  I'm  the  sov'reign  of  Scotland, 

And  mony  a  traitor  there ; 
Yet  here  I  lie  in  foreign  bands, 

And  never  ending  care. 

But  as  for  thee,  thou  false  woman, 

My  sister  and  my  fae, 
Grim  vengeance,  yet,  shall  whet  a  sword 

That  thro'  thy  soul  shall  gae : 
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The  weeping  blood  in  woman's  breast 

Was  never  known  to  thee  ; 
Nor  th'  balm  that  draps  on  wounds  of  woe 

Frae  woman's  pitying  e'e. 

My  son  !  my  son !  may  kinder  stars 

Upon  thy  fortune  shine ; 
And  may  those  pleasures  gild  thy  reign, 

That  ne'er  wad  blink  on  mine  I 
God  keep  thee  frae  thy  mother's  faes, 

Or  turn  their  hearts  to  thee : 
And  where  thou  meet'st  thy  mother's  friend, 

Remember  him  for  me  ! 

0 !  soon,  to  me,  may  summer-suns 

Nae  mair  light  up  the  morn  ! 
Nae  mair,  to  me,  the  autumn  winds 

Wave  o'er  the  yellow  corn ! 
And  in  the  narrow  house  o'  death 

Let  winter  round  me  rave ; 
And  the  next  flow'rs  that  deck  the  spring, 

Bloom  on  my  peaceful  grave ! 


,  of 


LATE  crippl'd  of  an  arm,  and  now  a  leg, 
About  to  beg  a  pass  for  leave  to  beg ; 
Dull,  listless,  teas'd,  dejected,  and  deprest 
(Nature  is  adverse  to  a  cripple's  rest) ; 
Will  generous  G[raham]  list  to  his  Poet's  wail  ? 
(It  soothes  poor  Misery,  hark'ning  to  her  tale) 
And  hear  him  curse  the  light  he  first  survey'd, 
And  doubly  curse  the  luckless  rhyming  trade  ? 

Thou,  Nature !  partial  Nature,  I  arraign ; 
Of  thy  caprice  maternal  I  complain : 
The  lion  and  the  bull  thy  care  have  found, 
One  shakes  the  forests,  and  one  spurns  the  ground; 
Thou  giv'st  the  ass  his  hide,  the  snail  his  shell ; 
Th'  envenom'd  wasp,  victorious,  guards  his  cell ; 
Thy  minions,  kings  defend,  controul,  devour, 
In  all  th'  omnipotence  of  rule  and  power ; 


Foxes  and  statesmen,  subtile  wiles  ensure ; 

The  cit  and  polecat  stink,  and  are  secure ; 

Toads  with  their  poison,  doctors  with  their  drug, 

The  priest  and  hedgehog  in  their  robes,  are  snug ; 

Ev'n  silly  woman  has  her  warlike  arts, 

Her  tongue  and  eyes,  her  dreaded  spear  and  darts. 

But  Oh  !  thou  bitter  step-mother  and  hard, 
To  thy  poor,  fenceless,  naked  child — the  Bard ! 
A  thing  unteachable  in  world's  skill, 
And  half  an  idiot  too,  more  helpless  still : 
No  heels  to  bear  him  from  the  op'ning  dun ; 
No  claws  to  dig,  his  hated  sight  to  shun ; 
No  horns,  but  those  by  luckless  Hymen  worn, 
And  those,  alas !  not  Amalthea's  horn : 
No  nerves  olfact'ry,  Mammon's  trusty  cur, 
Clad  in  rich  Dulness'  comfortable  fur ; 
In  naked  feeling,  and  in  aching  pride, 
He  bears  th'  unbroken  blast  from  ev'ry  side : 
Vampyre  booksellers  drain  him  to  the  heart, 
And  scorpion  critics  cureless  venom  dart : — 

Critics — appall'd,  I  venture  on  the  name ; 
Those  cut-throat  bandits  in  the  paths  of  fame : 
Bloody  dissectors,  worse  than  ten  Monroes ; 
He  hacks  to  teach,  they  mangle  to  expose : — 

His  heart  by  causeless  wanton  malice  wrung, 
By  blockheads'  daring  into  madness  stung ; 
His  well-won  bays,  than  life  itself  more  dear, 
By  miscreants  torn,  who  ne'er  one  sprig  must  wear; 
Foil'd,  bleeding,  tortur'd  in  th'  unequal  strife, 
The  hapless  Poet  flounders  on  thro'  life : 
Till  fled  each  hope  that  once  his  bosom  fir'd, 
And  fled  each  muse  that  glorious  once  inspir'd, 
Low  sunk  in  squalid,  unprotected  age, 
Dead  even  resentment  for  his  injur'd  page, 
He  heeds  or  feels  no  more  the  ruthless  critic's  rage  ! 

So,  by  some  hedge,  the  gen'rous  steed  deceas'd, 
For  half-starv'd  snarling  curs  a  dainty  feast ; 
By  toil  and  famine  wore  to  skin  and  bone, 
Lies,  senseless  of  each  tugging  bitch's  son. 

0  Dulness !  portion  of  the  truly  blest  I 
Calm  shelter'd  haven  of  eternal  rest ! 
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Thy  sons  ne'er  madden  in  the  fierce  extremes 
Of  Fortune's  polar  frost,  or  torrid  beams. 
If  mantling  high  she  fills  the  golden  cup, 
With  sober  selfish  ease  they  sip  it  up ; 
Conscious  the  bounteous  meed  they  well  deserve, 
They  only  wonder  "some  folks"  do  not  starve. 
The  grave  sage  hern  thus  easy  picks  his  frog, 
And  thinks  the  mallard  a  sad  worthless  dog. 
When  disappointment  snaps  the  clue  of  hope, 
And  thro'  disastrous  night  they  darkling  grope, 
With  deaf  endurance  sluggishly  they  bear, 
And  just  conclude  "  that  fools  are  fortune's  care." 
So,  heavy,  passive  to  the  tempest's  shocks, 
Strong  on  the  sign-post  stands  the  stupid  ox. 

Not  so  the  idle  Muses'  mad-cap  train, 
Not  such  the  workings  of  their  moon-struck  brain ; 
In  equanimity  they  never  dwell, 
By  turns  in  soaring  heav'n,  or  vaulted  hell. 

I  dread  thee,  Fate,  relentless  and  severe, 
With  all  a  poet's,  husband's,  father's  fear ! 
Already  one  strong  hold  of  hope  is  lost — 
Glencairn,  the  truly  noble,  lies  in  dust 
(Fled,  like  the  sun  eclips'd  as  noon  appears, 
And  left  us  darkling  in  a  world  of  tears)  : 
0 !  hear  my  ardent,  grateful,  selfish  pray'r  ! 
F[intra],  my  other  stay,  long  bless  and  spare ! 
Thro'  a  long  life  his  hopes  and  wishes  crown, 
And  bright  in  cloudless  skies  his  sun  go  down ! 
May  bliss  domestic  smooth  his  private  path ; 
Give  energy  to  life ;  and  soothe  his  latest  breath, 
With  many  a  filial  tear  circling  the  bed  of  death ! 


for  James,  (Earl  ot  (Btacaint. 


THE  wind  blew  hollow  frae  the  hills, 
By  fits  the  sun's  departing  beam 

Look'd  on  the  fading  yellow  woods, 

That  wav'd  o'er  Lugar's  winding  stream  : 


Beneath  a  craigy  steep,  a  bard, 
Laden  with  years  and  meikle  pain, 

In  loud  lament  bewail'd  his  lord, 

Whom  death  had  all  untimely  ta'en. 

He  lean'd  him  to  an  ancient  aik, 

Whose  trunk  was  mould'ring  down  with  years 
His  locks  were  bleached  white  with  time, 

His  hoary  cheek  was  wet  wi'  tears ! 
And  as  he  touch'd  his  trembling  harp, 

And  as  he  tun'd  his  doleful  sang, 
The  winds,  lamenting  thro'  their  caves, 

To  echo  bore  the  notes  alang. 

"  Ye  scatter'd  birds  that  faintly  sing, 

The  reliques  of  the  vernal  quire ! 
Ye  woods  that  shed  on  a'  the  winds 

The  honours  of  the  aged  year ! 
A  few  short  months,  and  glad  and  gay, 

Again  ye'll  charm  the  ear  and  e'e ; 
But  nocht  in  all  revolving  time 

Can  gladness  bring  again  to  me. 

"  I  am  a  bending  aged  tree, 

That  long  has  stood  the  wind  and  rain ; 
But  now  has  come  a  cruel  blast, 

And  my  last  hold  of  earth  is  gane  : 
Nae  leaf  o'  mine  shall  greet  the  spring, 

Nae  simmer  sun  exalt  my  bloom; 
But  I  maun  lie  before  the  storm, 

And  ithers  plant  them  in  my  room. 

"  I've  seen  sae  mony  changefu'  years, 

On  earth  I  am  a  stranger  grown ; 
I  wander  in  the  ways  of  men, 

Alike  unknowing,  and  unknown : 
Unheard,  unpitied,  unreliev'd, 

I  bear  alane  my  lade  o'  care, 
For  silent,  low,  on  beds  of  dust, 

Lie  a'  that  would  my  sorrows  share. 

"  And  last,  (the  sum  of  a'  my  griefs !) 

My  noble  master  lies  in  clay ; 
The  flow'r  amang  our  barons  bold, 

His  country's  pride,  his  country's  stay : 
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In  weary  being  now  I  pine, 

For  a'  the  life  of  life  is  dead, 
And  hope  has  left  my  aged  ken, 

On  forward  wing  for  ever  fled. 

"  Awake  thy  last  sad  voice,  my  harp  ! 

The  voice  of  woe  and  wild  despair  I 
Awake,  resound  thy  latest  lay, 

Then  sleep  in  silence  evermair  ! 
And  thou,  my  last,  best,  only  friend, 

That  fillest  an  untimely  tomb, 
Accept  this  tribute  from  the  bard 

Thou  brought  from  fortune's  mirkest  gloom. 

"  In  poverty's  low  barren  vale, 

Thick  mists,  obscure,  involv'd  me  round; 
Though  oft  I  turn'd  the  wistful  eye, 

Nae  ray  of  fame  was  to  be  found : 
Thou  found'st  me,  like  the  morning  sun 

That  melts  the  fogs  in  limpid  air, 
The  friendless  bard  and  rustic  song 

Became,  alike,  thy  fostering  care. 

"  0  !  why  has  worth  so  short  a  date  ? 

While  villains  ripen  grey  with  time ! 
Must  thou,  the  noble,  gen'rous,  great, 

Fall  in  bold  manhood's  hardy  prime ! 
Why  did  I  live  to  see  that  day? 

A  day  to  me  so  full  of  woe ! 
0  !  had  I  met  the  mortal  shaft 

Which  laid  my  benefactor  low  ! 

"  The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen ; 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 

That  on  his  head  an  hour  has  been ; 
The  mother  may  forget  the  child 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee ; 
But  I'll  remember  thee,  Glencairn, 

And  a'  that  thou  hast  done  for  me ! " 


sent  to  Sir  John 

OF  WHITEFORD,    BART., 
WITH    THE    FOREGOING    POEM. 


THOU,  who  thy  honour  as  thy  God  rever'st, 

Who,  save  thy  mind's  reproach,  nought  earthly 

fear'st, 

To  thee  this  votive  off'ring  I  impart, 
The  tearful  tribute  of  a  broken  heart. 
The  Friend  thou  valued'st,  I  the  Patron  lov'd ; 
His  worth,  his  honour,  all  the  world  approv'd. 
We'll  mourn  till  we  too  go  as  he  has  gone, 
And  tread  the  [shadowy]  path  to  that  dark  world 

unknown. 


0'  Shanter 


A  TALE. 


Of  Brownyis  and  of  Bogillis  full  is  this  Buke. 

GAVIN  DOUGLAS. 


WHEN  chapman  billies  leave  the  street, 
And  drouthy  nee'bors,  neebors  meet, 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late, 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate ; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy, 
An'  getting  fou  and  unco  happy, 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles, 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  styles, 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame ; 
Whare  sits  our  sulky  sullen  dame, 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm, 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. . 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tarn  o'  Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter — 
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(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses, 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses). 

0  Tarn !  had'st  thou  but  been  sae  wise, 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice ! 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum  ; 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  na  sober ; 
That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller, 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller ; 
That  ev'ry  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on ; 
That  at  the  L — d's  house,  ev'n  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirkton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesy'd  that  late  or  soon, 
Thou  would  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon ; 
Or  catch' d  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk, 
By  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk. 

Ah,  gentle  dames !  it  gars  me  greet, 
To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet, 
How  mony  lengthen'd  sage  advices, 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises ! 

But  to  our  tale :  Ae  market  night, 
Tarn  had  got  planted  unco  right, 
Fast  by  an  ingle  bleezing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely ; 
And  at  his  elbow,  S  outer  Johnny, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony : 
Tarn  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither ; 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  an'  clatter ; 
And  ay  the  ale  was  growing  better : 
The  landlady  and  Tarn  grew  gracious, 
Wi'  favours,  secret,  sweet,  and  precious  : 
The  Souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories ; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus : 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tarn  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy, 
E'en  drown'd  himself  arnang  the  nappy. 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure. 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure : 


Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tarn  was  glorious, 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious ! 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
You  seize  the  flow'r,  its  bloom  is  shed ; 
Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  for  ever ; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race, 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. — 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide ; 
The  hour  approaches  Tarn  maun  ride ; 
That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane, 
That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in ; 
And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in, 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  last ; 
The  rattling  show'rs  rose  on  the  blast ; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd ; 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang,  the  thunder  bellow'd : 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand, 
The  Deil  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  his  grey  mare,  Meg — 
A  better  never  lifted  leg — 
Tarn  skelpit  on  thro'  dub  and  mire, 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire; 
Whiles  holding  fast  his  gude  blue  bonnet ; 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet; 
Whiles  glow'ring  round  wi'  prudent  cares, 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares : 
Kirk-Alloway  was  drawing  nigh, 
Whare  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly  cry. 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd ; 
And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane, 
Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak  's  neck-bane ; 
And  thro'  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  fand  the  murder  d  bairn ; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Whare  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  hersel. 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods; 
The  doubling  storm  roars  thro'  the  woods ; 
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The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll : 
When,  glimmering  thro'  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-Alloway  seem'd  in  a  bleeze; 
Thro'  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing; 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  dancing. 

Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn ! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn ! 
Wi'  tippenny,  we  fear  nae  evil ; 
Wi'  usquabae,  we'll  face  the  devil ! — 
The  swats  sae  ream'd  in  Tammie's  noddle, 
Fair  play,  he  car'd  na  deils  a  boddle. 
But  Maggie  stood  right  sair  astonish'd, 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonish'd, 
She  ventur'd  forward  on  the  light; 
And,  vow !  Tarn  saw  an  unco  sight ! 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance  : 
Nae  cotillion  brent-new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels, 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east, 
There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast ; 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large, 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge : 
He  screw'd  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl, 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl. — 
Coffins  stood  round,  like  open  presses, 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses ; 
And  by  some  devilish  cantrip  slight, 
Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light  :— 
By  which  heroic  Tarn  was  able 
To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 
A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet  aims ; 
Twa  span-lang,  wee,  unchristen'd  bairns : 
A  thief,  new-cutted  frae  a  rape, 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape; 
Five  tomahawks,  wi'  bluid  red-rusted ; 
Five  scymitars,  wi'  murder  crusted ; 
A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled ; 
A  knife,  a  father's  throat  had  mangled, 
Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft, 
The  grey  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft ; 
Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  and  awefu',  t 
Which  ev'n  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu'. 


As  Tammie  glowr'd,  amaz'd,  and  curious, 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious : 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew ; 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew ; 
They  reel'd,  they  set,  they  cross' d,  they  cleekit, 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit, 
And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark, 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark ! 

Now  Tarn,  0  Tarn !  had  time  been  queans, 
A'  plump  and  strapping,  in  their  teens ; 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen, 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hunder  linnen ! 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair, 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  gude  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  off  my  hurdies, 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnie  burdies  ! 

But  wither'd  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 
Rigwoodie  hags  wad  spean  a  foal, 
Lowping  an'  flinging  on  a  crummock, 
I  wonder  did  na  turn  thy  stomach. 

But  Tarn  kent  what  was  what  fu'  brawlie : 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  wawlie, 
That  night  enlisted  in  the  core 
(Lang  after  kenn'd  on  Carrick  shore ; 
For  mony  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot, 
And  perish'd  mony  a  bonnie  boat, 
And  shook  baith  meikle  corn  and  bear, 
And  kept  the  country-side  in  fear) ; 
Her  cutty  sark,  o'  Paisley  harn, 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn, 
In  longitude  tho'  sorely  scanty, 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie. 
Ah  I  little  kent  thy  reverend  grannie, 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots  ('twas  a'  her  riches), 
Wad  ever  grac'd  a  dance  of  witches ! 

But  here  my  Muse  her  wing  maun  cow'r ; 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  pow'r; 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang 
(A  souple  jade  she  was  and  strang), 
And  how  Tarn  stood,  like  ane  bewitch'd, 
And  thought  his  very  een  enrich'd ; 
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Even  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidg'd  fu'  fain, 
And  hotch'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main  : 
Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Tarn  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither, 
And  roars  out,  "Weel  done,  Cutty-sark! '' 
And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark : 
And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied, 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  angry  fyke, 
When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke ; 
As  open  pussie's  mortal  foes, 
When,  pop !  she  starts  before  their  nose ; 
As  eager  runs  the  market-crowd, 
When  "Catch  the  thief!"  resounds  aloud; 
So  Maggie  runs,  the  witches  follow, 
Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  skreech  and  hollow. 

Ah,  Tain !  Ah,  Tarn !  thou'll  get  thy  fairiu  ! 
In  hell  they'll  roast  thee  like  a  herrin  ! 
In  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin  I 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  woefu'  woman ! 
Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  key-stane  of  the  brig ; 
There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  running  stream  they  dare  na  cross. 
But  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make, 
The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake ! 
For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest. 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest, 
And  flew  at  Tarn  wi'  furious  ettle ; 
But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle — 
Ae  spring  brought  off  her  master  hale, 
But  left  behind  her  ain  grey  tail : 
The  carlin  claught  her  by  the  rump, 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read, 
Ilk  man  and  mother's  son,  take  heed : 
Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  inclin'd, 
Or  cutty-sarks  run  in  your  mind, 
Think  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear ! 
Remember  Tarn  o'  Shanter's  mare. 


(Dtt  Seeing  a  Slotmbeb 


limp  bg  me, 


WHICH   A  FELLOW  HAD   JUST   SHOT  AT. 


INHUMAN  man !  curse  on  thy  barb'rous  art, 
And  blasted  be  thy  murder-aiming  eye ; 
May  never  pity  soothe  thee  with  a  sigh, 

Nor  never  pleasure  glad  thy  cruel  heart ! 

>• 
Go  live,  poor  wanderer  of  the  wood  and  field, 

The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains : 
No  more  the  thickening  brakes  and  verdant  plains 
To  thee  shall  home,  or  food,  or  pastime  yield. 

Seek,  mangled  wretch,  some  place  of  wonted  rest ; 

No  more  of  rest,  but  now  thy  dying  bed ! 

The  sheltering  rushes  whistling  o'er  thy  head, 
The  cold  earth  with  thy  bloody  bosom  prest. 

Oft  as  by  winding  Nith,  I,  musing,  wait 
The  sober  eve,  or  hail  the  chearful  dawn, 
I'll  miss  thee  sporting  o'er  the  dewy  lawn, 

And  curse  the  ruffian's  aim,  and  mourn  thy  hapless 
fate. 


io  the  Shabe  at  Thomson, 


ON  CROWNING   HIS  BUST,   AT  EDNAM,    ROXBURGHSHIRE, 
WITH   BAYS. 


WHILE  virgin  Spring,  by  Eden's  flood, 
Unfolds  her  tender  mantle  green, 

Or  pranks  the  sod  in  frolic  mood, 
Or  tunes  ^Eolian  strains  between  : 

While  Summer  with  a  matron  grace 
Retreats  to  Dryburgh's  cooling  shade, 

Yet  oft,  delighted,  stops  to  trace 
The  progress  of  the  spiky  blade : 
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While  Autumn,  benefactor  kind, 

By  Tweed  erects  his  aged  head, 
And  sees,  with  self-approving  mind, 

Each  creature  on  his  bounty  fed : 

While  maniac  Winter  rages  o'er 

The  hills  whence  classic  Yarrow  flows, 

Rousing  the  turbid  torrent's  roar, 

Or  sweeping,  wild,  a  waste  of  snoAvs  : 

So  long,  sweet  Poet  of  the  Year, 

Shall  bloom  that  wreath  thou  well  hast  won; 
While  Scotia,  with  exulting  tear, 

Proclaims  that  Thomson  was  her  son. 


ON  THE 

fate  Captain  torse's 

PEREGRINATION  THRO'   •GOTLAND,    COLLECTING  THE 
ANTIQUITIES   OF  THAT   KINGDOM. 


HEAR,  Land  o'  Cakes,  and  brither  Scots, 
Frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groat's ; — 
If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  rede  you  tent  it : 
A  chield's  amang  you,  takin  notes, 

And,  faith,  he'll  prent  it. 

If  in  your  bounds  ye  chance  to  light 
Upon  a  fine,  fat,  fodgel  wight, 
0'  stature  short,  but  genius  bright, 

That's  he,  mark  weel — 
And  wow !  he  has  an  unco  slight 

0'  cauk  and  keel. 

By  some  auld,  houlet-haunted  biggin, 
Or  kirk  deserted  by  its  riggin, 
It's  ten  to  ane  ye'll  find  him  snug  in 

Some  eldritch  part, 
Wi'  deils,  they  say,  L — d  safe's !  colleaguin 

At  some  black  art. 

Ilk  ghaist  that  haunts  auld  ha'  or  chamer, 
Ye  gipsy-gang  that  deal  in  glamor, 
And  you  deep-read  in  hell's  black  grammar. 
Warlocks  and  witches ; 


Ye'll  quake  at  his  conjuring  hammer, 
Ye  midnight  b — 


-es. 


It's  tauld  he  was  a  sodger  bred, 
And  ane  wad  rather  fa'n  than  fled ; 
But  now  he's  quat  the  spurtle-blade, 

Arid  dog-skin  wallet, 
And  taen  the — Antiquarian  trade, 

I  think  they  call  it. 

He  has  a  fouth  o'  auld  riick-nackets : 
Rusty  airn  caps  and  jinglin  jackets, 
Wad  haud  the  Lothians  three  in  tackets, 

A  towmont  gude; 
And  parritch-pats,  and  auld  saut-backets, 

Before  the  Flood. 

Of  Eve's  first  fire  he  has  a  cinder ; 
Auld  Tubalcain's  fire-shool  and  fender ; 
That  which  distinguished  the  gender 

0'  Balaam's  ass : 
A  broom-stick  o'  the  witch  of  Endor, 

Weel  shod  wi'  brass. 

Forbye,  he'll  shape  you  aff  fu'  gleg 
The  cut  of  Adam's  philibeg ; 
The  knife  that  nicket  Abel's  craig 

He'll  prove  you  fully, 
It  was  a  faulding  jocteleg, 

Or  lang-kail  gullie. — 

But  wad  ye  see  him  in  his  glee, 
For  meikle  glee  and  fun  has  he, 
Then  set  him  down,  and  twa  or  three 

Gude  fellows  wi'  him : 
And  port,  0  port !  shine  thou  a  wee, 

And  then  ye'll  see  him  I 

Now,  by  the  Pow'rs  o'  Verse  and  Prose  I 
Thou  art  a  dainty  chield,  0  Grose  !— 
Whae'er  o'  thee  shall  ill  suppose, 

They  sair  misca'  thee ; 
I'd  take  the  rascal  by  the  nose, 

Wad  say,  Shame  fa'  thee. 
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<E[rukkjshmthj6], 


A  VERY  YOUNG   LADY. 

WRITTEN   ON  THE   BLANK  LEAF   OF  A   BOOK,    PRESENTPH) 
TO   HER   BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


BEAUTEOUS  rose-bud,  young  and  gay, 
Blooming  on  thy  early  May, 
Never  may's  t  thou,  lovely  Flow'r, 
Chilly  shrink  in  sleety  show'r ! 
Never  Boreas'  hoary  path, 
Never  Eurus'  pois'nous  breath, 
Never  baleful  stellar  lights, 
Taint  thee  with  untimely  blights ! 
Never,  never  reptile  thief 
Riot  on  thy  virgin  leaf! 
Nor  even  Sol  too  fiercely  view 
Thy  bosom  blushing  still  with  dew ! 

May'st  thou  long,  sweet  crimson  gem, 
Richly  deck  thy  native  stem ; 
Till  some  ev'ning,  sober,  calm, 
Dropping  dews,  and  breathing  balm, 
While  all  around  the  woodland  rings, 
And  ev'ry  bird  thy  requiem  sings ; 
Thou,  amid  the  dirgeful  sound, 
Shed  thy  dying  honours  round, 
And  resign  to  Parent  Earth 
The  loveliest  form  she  e'er  gave  birth. 


Us? 


ANNA,  thy  charms  my  bosom  fire, 
And  waste  my  soul  with  care ; 

But  ah !  how  bootless  to  admire, 
When  fated  to  despair. 

Yet  in  thy  presence,  lovely  Fair, 
To  hope  may  be  forgiv'n ; 

For  sure  'twere  impious  to  despair 
So  much  in  sight  of  Heav'n. 


ON  READING,    IN  A  NEWSPAPER, 


BROTHER  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY,  A  PARTICULAR  FRIEND  OF 
THE  AUTHOR'S. 


SAD  thy  tale,  thou  idle  page, 

And  rueful  thy  alarms : 
Death  tears  the  brother  of  her  love 

From  Isabella's  arms. 

Sweetly  deckt  with  pearly  dew 
The  morning  rose  may  blow ; 

But  cold  successive  noontide  blasts 
May  lay  its  beauties  low. 

Fair  on  Isabella's  morn 
The  sun  propitious  smil'd ; 

But,  long  ere  noon,  succeeding  clouds 
Succeeding  hopes  beguil'd. 

Fate  oft  tears  the  bosom  chords 
That  Nature  finest  strung : 

So  Isabella's  heart  was  form'd, 
And  so  that  heart  was  wrung. 

Dread  Omnipotence,  alone, 
Can  heal  the  wound  He  gave ; 

Can  point  the  brimful  grief-worn  eyes 
To  scenes  beyond  the  grave. 

Virtue's  blossoms  there  shall  blow, 
And  fear  no  withering  blast ; 

There  Isabella's  spotless  worth 
Shall  happy  be  at  last. 
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3§umbk  Jetton  ot  toar  Mater 


TO  THE  NOBLE  DUKE  OF  ATHOLE. 


MY  Lord,  I  know,  your  noble  ear 

Woe  ne'er  assails  in  vain ; 
Embolden'd  thus,  I  beg  you'll  hear 

Your  humble  slave  complain, 
How  saucy  Phoebus'  scorching  beams, 

In  flaming  summer-pride, 
Dry-withering,  waste  my  foamy  streams, 

And  drink  my  crystal  tide. 

The  lightly-jumping,  glowrin  trouts, 

That  thro'  my  waters  play, 
If,  in  their  random,  wanton  spouts, 

They  near  the  margin  stray ; 
If,  hapless  chance !  they  linger  lang, 

I'm  scorching  up  so  shallow, 
They're  left  the  whitening  stanes  amang, 

In  gasping  death  to  wallow. 

Last  day  I  grat  wi'  spite  and  teen, 

As  Poet  B[urns]  came  by, 
That,  to  a  Bard,  I  should  be  seen 

Wi'  half  my  channel  dry : 
A  panegyric  rhyme,  I  ween, 

Even  as  I  was,  he  shor'd  me ; 
But  had  I  in  my  glory  been, 

He,  kneeling,  wad  ador'd  me. 

Here,  foaming  down  the  skelvy  rocks, 

In  twisting  strength  I  rin ; 
There,  high  my  boiling  torrent  smokes, 

Wild-roaring  o'er  a  linn : 
Enjoying  large  each  spring  and  well 

As  Nature  gave  them  me, 
I  am,  altho'  I  say't  mysel, 

Worth  gaun  a  mile  to  see. 

Would  then  my  noble  master  please 
To  grant  my  highest  wishes, 

He'll  shade  my  banks  wi'  tow'ring  trees, 
And  bonnie  spreading  bushes. 


Delighted  doubly  then,  my  Lord, 

You'll  wander  on  my  banks, 
And  listen  mony  a  grateful  bird 

Return  you  tuneful  thanks. 

The  sober  laverock,  warbling  wild, 

Shall  to  the  skies  aspire ; 
The  gowdspink,  Music's  gayest  child, 

Shall  sweetly  join  the  choir: 
The  blackbird  strong,  the  lintwhite  clear, 

The  mavis  mild  and  mellow ; 
The  robin  pensive  Autumn  chear, 

In  all  her  locks  of  yellow. 

This  too,  a  covert  shall  ensure, 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm ; 
And  coward  maukin  sleep  secure, 

Low  in  her  grassy  form : 
Here  shall  the  shepherd  make  his  seat, 

To  weave  his  crown  of  flow'rs ; 
Or  find  a  shelt'ring,  safe  retreat, 

From  prone-descending  show'rs. 

And  here,  by  sweet  endearing  stealth, 

Shall  meet  the  loving  pair, 
Despising  worlds  with  all  their  wealth 

As  empty  idle  care : 
The  flow'rs  shall  vie  in  all  their  charms 

The  hour  of  heav'n  to  grace, 
And  birks  extend  their  fragrant  arms 

To  screen  the  dear  embrace. 

Here  haply  too,  at  vernal  dawn, 

Some  musing  bard  may  stray, 
And  eye  the  smoking,  dewy  lawn. 

And  misty  mountain,  grey ; 
Or,  by  the  reaper's  nightly  beam, 

Mild-chequering  thro'  the  trees, 
Rave  to  my  darkly  dashing  stream, 

Hoarse-swelling  on  the  breeze. 

Let  lofty  firs,  and  ashes  cool, 

My  lowly  banks  o'erspread, 
And  view,  deep-bending  in  the  pool, 

Their  shadows'  wat'ry  bed : 
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Let  fragrant  birks  in  woodbines  drest 

My  craggy  cliffs  adorn; 
And,  for  the  little  songster's  nest, 

The  close  embow'ring  thorn. 

So  may,  Old  Scotia's  darling  hope, 

Your  little  angel  band 
Spring,  like  their  fathers,  up  to  prop 

Their  honour'd  native  land ! 
So  may  thro'  Albion's  farthest  ken, 

To  social-flowing  glasses, 
The  grace  be — "  Athole's  honest  men, 

And  Athole's  bonnie  lasses!" 


(Dtt  Scaring  &amt  Mater- Jotol 

IN   LOCH-TURIT. 
A  WILD   SCENE  AMONG  THE   HILLS   OF  OUGHTERTYRE. 


WHY,  ye  tenants  of  the  lake, 
For  me  your  wat'ry  haunt  forsake  I 
Tell  me,  fellow-creatures,  why 
At  my  presence  thus  you  fly  ? 
Why  disturb  your  social  joys, 
Parent,  filial,  kindred  ties  ? — 
Common  friend  to  you  and  me, 
Nature's  gifts  to  all  are  free : 
Peaceful  keep  your  dimpling  wave, 
Busy  feed,  or  wanton  lave ; 
Or,  beneath  the  sheltering  rock, 
Bide  the  surging  billow's  shock. 

Conscious,  blushing  for  our  race, 
Soon,  too  soon,  your  fears  I  trace. 
Man,  your  proud  usurping  foe, 
Would  be  lord  of  all  below : 
Plumes  himself  in  Freedom's  pride, 
Tyrant  stern  to  all  beside. 

The  eagle,  from  the  cliffy  brow, 
Marking  you  his  prey  below, 
In  his  breast  no  pity  dwells, 
Strong  Necessity  compels : 


But  Man,  to  whom  alone  is  giv'n 
A  ray  direct  from  pitying  Heav'n, 
Glories  in  his  heart  humane — 
And  creatures  for  his  pleasure  slain ' 

In  these  savage,  liquid  plains, 
Only  known  to  wand'ring  swains, 
Where  the  mossy  riv'let  strays, 
Far  from  human  haunts  and  ways ; 
All  on  Nature  you  depend, 
And  life's  poor  season  peaceful  spend. 

Or,  if  man's  superior  might 
Dare  invade  your  native  right, 
On  the  lofty  ether  borne, 
Man  with  all  his  pow'rs  you  scorn ; 
Swiftly  seek,  on  clanging  wings, 
Other  lakes  and  other  springs ; 
And  the  foe  you  cannot  brave, 
Scorn  at  least  to  be  his  slave. 


iirtttat  toith  a  f  entil 

OVER  THE   CHIMNEY-PIECE,   IN   THE  PARLOUR  OF  THE 
INN  AT   KENMORE,    TAYMOUTH. 


ADMIRING  Nature  in  her  wildest  grace, 

These  northern  scenes  with  weary  feet  I  trace ; 

O'er  many  a  winding  dale  and  painful  steep, 

Th'  abodes  of  covey'd  grouse  and  timid  sheep, 

My  savage  journey,  curious,  I  pursue, 

Till  fam'd  Breadalbane  opens  to  my  view. — 

The  meeting  cliffs  each  deep-sunk  glen  divides, 

The  woods,  wild-scatter' d,  clothe  their  ample  sides ; 

Th'  outstretching  lake,  imbosomed  'mong  the  hills, 

The  eye  with  wonder  and  amazement  fills ; 

The  Tay  meand'ring  sweet  in  infant  pride, 

The  palace  rising  on  his  verdant  side ; 

The  lawns  wood-fring'd  in  Nature's  native  taste ; 

The  hillocks  dropt  in  Nature's  careless  haste; 

The  arches  striding  o'er  the  new-born  stream  ; 

The  village  glittering  in  the  noontide  beam — 
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Poetic  ardors  in  my  bosom  swell, 

Lone  wand'ring  by  the  hermit's  mossy  cell : 

The  sweeping  theatre  of  hanging  woods ; 

Th'  incessant  roar  of  headlong  tumbling  floods— 

****** 

Here  Poesy  might  wake  her  heav'n-taught  lyre 
And  look  through  Nature  with  creative  fire ; 
Here,  to  the  wrongs  of  Fate  half  reconcil'd, 
Misfortune's  lighten'd  steps  might  wander  wild ; 
And  Disappointment,  in  these  lonely  bounds, 
Find  balm  to  soothe  her  bitter  rankling  wounds : 
Here  heart-struck  Grief  might  heav'nward  stretch 

her  scan, 
And  injur'd  Worth  forget  and  pardon  man. 


WRITTEN  WITH  A   PENCIL, 


Stanbing  bj)  the  Jail  ot  Jgers, 


NEAR  LOCH-NESS. 


AMONG  the  heathy  hills  and  ragged  woods 

The  roaring  Fyers  pours  his  mossy  floods ; 

Till  full  he  dashes  on  the  rocky  mounds, 

Where,  thro'  a  shapeless  breach,  his  stream  resounds. 

As  high  in  air  the  bursting  torrents  flow, 

As  deep  recoiling  surges  foam  below, 

Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  sheet  descends, 

And  viewless  Echo's  ear,  astonished,  rends. 

Dim-seen,  through  rising  mists  and  ceaseless  show'rs, 

The  hoary  cavern,  wide-surrounding,  low'rs. 

Still  thro'  the  gap  the  struggling  river  toils, 

And  still,  below,  the  horrid  caldron  boils 


ON  THE 


$trth  of  a  fl  0j6thum0tijs  Chilb, 

BORN  IN  PECULIAR  CIRCUMSTANCES   OF  FAMILY-DISTRESS. 


SWEET  flow'ret,  pledge  o'  meikle  love, 
And  ward  o'  mony  a  prayer, 

What  heart  o'  stane  wad  thou  na  move, 
Sae  helpless,  sweet,  and  fair. 

November  hirples  o'er  the  lea, 

Chill,  on  thy  lovely  form ; 
And  gane,  alas !  the  shelt'ring  tree, 

Should  shield  thee  frae  the  storm. 

May  He  who  gives  the  rain  to  pour, 
And  wings  the  blast  to  blaw, 

Protect  thee  frae  the  driving  show'r, 
The  bitter  frost  and  snaw. 

May  He,  the  friend  of  woe  and  want, 
Who  heals  life's  various  stounds, 

Protect  and  guard  the  mother  plant, 
And  heal  her  cruel  wounds. 

But  late  she  flourish'd,  rooted  fast, 

Fair  on  the  summer  morn  : 
Now,  feebly  bends  she,  in  the  blast, 

Unshelter'd  and  forlorn. 

Blest  be  thy  bloom,  thou  lovely  gem, 

Unscath'd  by  ruffian  hand ! 
And  from  thee  many  a  parent  stem 

Arise  to  deck  our  land ! 


A  BALLAD. 


I  SING  of  a  Whistle,  a  Whistle  of  worth, 

I  sing  of  a  Whistle,  the  pride  of  the  North, 

Was  brought  to  the  court  of  our  good  Scottish  king, 

And  long  with  this  Whistle  all  Scotland  shall  ring. 
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Old  Loda,  still  rueiiig  the  arm  of  Fingal, 
The  god  of  the  bottle  sends  down  from  his  hall — 
"  This  Whistle's  your  challenge,  to  Scotland  get  o'er, 
And  drink  them  to  hell,  Sir !  or  ne'er  see  me  more !" 

Old  poets  have  sung,  and  old  chronicles  tell, 
What  champions  ventur'd,  what  champions  fell ; 
The  son  of  great  Loda  was  conqueror  still, 
And  blew  on  the  Whistle  their  requiem  shrill. 

Till  Robert,  the  lord  of  the  Cairn  and  the  Scaur, 
Unmatch'd  at  the  bottle,  unconquer'd  in  war, 
He  drank  his  poor  god-ship  as  deep  as  the  sea ; 
No  tide  of  the  Baltic  e'er  drunker  than  he. 

Thus  Robert,  victorious,  the  trophy  has  gain'd ; 
Which  now  in  his  house  has  for  ages  remain'd ; 
Till  three  noble  chieftains,  and  all  of  his  blood, 
The  jovial  contest  again  have  renew'd. 

Three  joyous  good  fellows,  with  hearts  clear  of  flaw; 
Craigdarroch,  so  famous  for  wit,  worth,  and  law ; 
And  trusty  Glenriddel,  so  skill'd  in  old  coins ; 
And  gallant  Sir  Robert,  deep-read  in  old  wines. 

Craigdarroch  began,  with  a  tongue  smooth  as  oil, 
Desiring  Glenriddel  to  yield  up  the  spoil ; 
Or  else  he  would  muster  the  heads  of  the  clan, 
And  once  more,  in  claret,  try  which  was  the  man. 

"  By  the  gods  of  the  ancients ! "  Glenriddel  replies, 
"  Before  I  surrender  so  glorious  a  prize, 
I'll  conjure  the  ghost  of  the  great  Rorie  More, 
And  bumper  his  horn  with  him  twenty  times  o'er." 

Sir  Robert,  a  soldier,  no  speech  would  pretend, 
But  he  ne'er  turn'd  his  back  on  his  foe  or  his  friend; 
Said,  Toss  down  the  Whistle,  the  prize  of  the  field, 
And,  knee-deep  in  claret,  he'd  die  or  he'd  yield. 

To  the  board  of  Glenriddel  our  heroes  repair, 

So  noted  for  drowning  of  sorrow  and  care ; 

But  for  wine  and  for  welcome  not  more  known  to 

fame, 
Than  the  sense,  wit,  and  taste,  of  a  sweet  lovely  dame. 


A  Bard  was  selected  to  witness  the  fray, 
And  tell  future  ages  the  feats  of  the  day ; 
A  Bard  who  detested  all  sadness  and  spleen, 
And  wish'd  that  Parnassus  a  vineyard  had  been. 

The  dinner  being  over,  the  claret  they  ply, 
And  ev'ry  new  cork  is  a  new  spring  of  joy; 
In  the  bands  of  old  friendship  and  kindred  so  set, 
And  the  bands  grew  the  tighter  the  more  they  were 
wet. 

Gay  pleasure  ran  riot  as  bumpers  ran  o'er ; 
Bright  Phoebus  ne'er  witness'd  so  joyous  a  core, 
And  vow'd  that  to  leave  them  he  was  quite  forlorn, 
Till  Cynthia  hinted  he'd  see  them  next  morn. 

Six  bottles  a-piece  had  well  wore  out  the  night, 
When  gallant  Sir  Robert,  to  finish  the  fight, 
Turn'd  o'er  in  one  bumper  a  bottle  of  red, 
And  swore  'twas  the  way  that  their  ancestor  did. 

Then  worthy  Glenriddel,  so  cautious  and  sage, 
No  longer  the  warfare,  ungodly,  would  wage ; 
A  high  ruling-elder  to  wallow  in  wine ! 
He  left  the  foul  business  to  folks  less  divine. 

The  gallant  Sir  Robert  fought  hard  to  the  end ; 
But  who  can  with  fate  and  quart  bumpers  contend? 
Though  fate  said — a  hero  should  perish  in  light ; 
So  uprose  bright  Phoebus — and  down  fell  the  knight. 

Next  uprose  our  Bard,  like  a  prophet  in  drink : — 
"Craigdarroch,  thou'lt  soar  when  creation  shall  sink! 
But  if  thou  would  flourish  immortal  in  rhyme, 
Come — one  bottle  more — and  have  at  the  sublime ! 

"Thy  line,  that  have  struggled  for  freedom  with 

Bruce, 

Shall  heroes  and  patriots  ever  produce  : 
So  thine  be  the  laurel,  and  mine  be  the  bay; 
The  field  thou  hast  won,  by  yon  bright  god  of  day  ! " 


SONGS: 


EKOM    JOHNSON'S    SCOTS    MUSICAL    MUSEUM 


[ORIGINALLY    ACKNOWLEDGED     BY    AUTHOE.] 


Tune. — "  Loch  Eroch  Sido.' 


I. 

YOUNG  Peggy  blooms  our  boniest  lass, 

Her  blush  is  like  the  morning, 
The  rosy  dawn,  the  springing  grass, 

With  early  gems  adorning. 
Her  eyes  outshine  the  radiant  beams 

That  gild  the  passing  shower, 
And  glitter  o'er  the  chrystal  streams, 

And  chear  each  fresh'niug  flower. 

II. 

Her  lips,  more  than  the  cherries  bright, 

A  richer  dye  has  graced  them ; 
They  charm  th'  admiring  gazer's  sight, 

And  sweetly  tempt  to  taste  them  : 
Her  smile  is  as  the  evening  mild, 

When  feather' d  pairs  are  courting, 
And  little  lambkins  wanton  wild, 

In  playful  bands  disporting. 


III. 

Were  Fortune  lovely  Peggy's  foe, 

Such  sweetness  would  relent  her; 
As  blooming  Spring  unbends  the  brow 

Of  surly,  savage  Winter. 
Detraction's  eye  no  aim  can  gain, 

Her  winning  pow'rs  to  lessen; 
And  fretful  envy  grins  in  vain 

The  poison'd  tooth  to  fasten. 

IV. 

Ye  Pow'rs  of  Honor,  Love,  and  Truth, 

From  ev'ry  ill  defend  her ; 
Inspire  the  highly-favour'd  youth 

The  destinies  intend  her : 
Still  fan  the  sweet  connubial  flame 

Responsive  in  each  bosom ; 
And  bless  the  dear  parental  name 

With  many  a  filial  blossom. 


2  B 


[POETICAL  WORKS. 


,  an'  I'll  tome  to 


[FIRST  SET:  SECOND  SET  IN  THOMSON'S  COLLECTION.] 


I. 

0  WHISTLE,  an'  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad ; 
0  whistle,  an'  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad : 
Though  father  and  mither  should  baith  gae  mad, 
0  whistle,  an'  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 

II. 

Come  down  the  back  stairs  when  ye  come  to 

court  me; 
Come  down  the  back  stairs  when  ye  come  to 

court  me; 

Come  down  the  back  stairs,  and  let  iiaebody  see ; 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  coming  to  me, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  coming  to  me. 


H,  to  ill  ge  go? 

Tune.—"  The  Birks  of  Aborfeldy." 


CHOEUS. 

Bonny  lassie,  will  ye  go, 

Will  ye  go,  will  ye  go ; 
Bonny  lassie,  will  ye  go 

To  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy  ? 

I. 

Now  Simmer  blinks  on  flowery  braes, 
And  o'er  the  chrystal  streamlets  plays ; 
Come  let  us  spend  the  lightsome  days 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

II. 

The  little  birdies  blythely  sing, 
While  o'er  their  heads  the  hazels  hing, 
Or  lightly  flit  on  wanton  wing 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 


III. 

The  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wa's, 
The  foamy  stream  deep-roaring  fa's, 
O'erhung  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws, 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

IV. 

The  hoary  cliffs  are  crown'd  wi'  flowers, 
White  o'er  the  linns  the  burnie  poui;s, 
And  rising,  weets  wi'  misty  showers 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

V. 

Let  Fortune's  gifts  at  random  flee, 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish  frae  me, 
Supremely  blest  wi'  love  and  thee, 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonny  lassie,  will  ye  go, 

Will  ye  go,  will  ye  go ; 
Bonny  lassie,  will  ye  go 

To  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy  ? 


Tune.-—"  The  Northern  Lass." 


THOUGH  cruel  fate  should  bid  us  part, 

Far  as  the  pole  and  line, 
Her  dear  idea  round  my  heart, 

Should  tenderly  entwine. 
Though  mountains  rise,  and  deserts  howl, 

And  oceans  roar  between ; 
Yet,  dearer  than  my  deathless  soul, 

I  still  would  love  my  Jean. 


JOHNSON'S  MUSEUM.] 
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Stag,  tmj  Charmer. 

Tune. — "An  Gille  dubh  ciar  dhubh." 


I. 

STAY,  my  charmer,  can  you  leave  me  ? 

Cruel,  cruel,  to  deceive  me ! 

Well  you  know  how  much  you  grieve  me 

Cruel  charmer,  can  you  go  ? 

Cruel  charmer,  can  you  go ! 

II. 

By  my  love  so  ill  requited ; 

By  the  faith  you  fondly  plighted ; 

By  the  pangs  of  lovers  slighted ; 

Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  so! 

Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  so ! 


thickest  flight,  Summnb  mg  Btodlhtg! 

Tune. — "  Strathallan's  Lament." 


[ORIGINAL  SET.] 


I. 

THICKEST  night,  surround  my  dwelling ! 

Howling  tempests,  o'er  me  rave  ! 
Turtid  torrents,  wintry  swelling, 

Roaring  by  my  lonely  cave ! 
Chrystal  streamlets  gently  flowing, 

Busy  haunts  of  base  mankind, 
Western  breezes  softly  blowing, 

Suit  not  my  distracted  mind. 

II. 

In  the  cause  of  Right  engaged, 

Wrongs  injurious  to  redress, 
Honor's  war  we  strongly  waged, 

But  the  heavens  deny'd  success. 
Ruin's  wheel  has  driven  o'er  us, 

Not  a  hope  that  dare  attend, 
The  wide  world  is  all  before  us — 

But  a  world  without  a  friend. 


[SECOND  SET  BEGINS  THUS:—] 

L* 

THICKEST  night,  o'erhang  my  dwelling ! 

Howling  tempests,  o'er  me  rave ! 
Turbid  torrents,  wintry  swelling, 

Still  surround  my  lonely  cave ! 
Chrystal  streamlets,  &c. 


Tune. — "  Morag." 


I. 

LOUD  blaw  the  frosty  breezes, 

The  snaws  the  mountains  cover ; 
Like  winter  on  me  seizes, 

Since  my  young  Highland  rover 

Far  wanders  nations  over. 
Where'er  he  go,  where'er  he  stray, 

May  Heaven  be  his  warden : 
Return  him  safe  to  fair  Strathspey, 

And  bonie  Castle-Gordon ! 

II. 

The  trees  now  naked  groaning, 
Shall  soon  wi'  leaves  be  hinging, 

The  birdies  dowie  moaning, 
Shall  a'  be  blythely  singing, 
And  every  flower  be  springing. 

Sae  I'll  rejoice  the  lee-lang  day, 
When  by  his  mighty  Warden 

My  youth's  return'd  to  fair  Strathspey, 
And  bonie  Castle-Gordon. 


*  A  strange  confusion  about  these  lines  seems  to  exist  in 
some  highly  respectable  Editions,  which  will  bo  fully  examined 
hereafter  in  Notes. 
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ot  the 

Tune.—"  Bltanneracli  dlion  na  chri." 


I. 

How  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  clear  winding  Devon, 

With  green  spreading  bushes  and  flow'rs  bloom- 
ing fair! 
But  the  bonniest  flow'r  on  the  banks  of  the  Devon 

Was  once  a  sweet  bud  on  the  braes  of  the  Ayr. 
Mild  be  the  sun  on  this  sweet  blushing  flower, 

In  the  gay  rosy  morn,  as  it  bathes  in  the  dew ; 
And  gentle  the  fall  of  the  soft  vernal  shower, 

That  steals  on  the  evening  each  leaf  to  renew ! 

II. 

0  spare  the  dear  blossom,  ye  orient  breezes, 

With  chill  hoary  wing  as  ye  usher  the  dawn; 
And  far  be  thou  distant,  thou  reptile  that  seizest 

The  verdure  and  pride  of  the  garden  or  lawn ! 
Let  Bourbon  exult  in  his  gay  gilded  Lilies, 

And  England  triumphant  display  her  proud  Rose : 
A  fairer  than  either  adorns  the  green  vallies, 

Where  Devon,  sweet  Devon,  meandering  flows. 


armmb  her  $J0tomg. 

Tune. — "Macgregor  of  Rura's  Lament." 


I. 

RAVING  winds  around  her  blowing, 
Yellow  leaves  the  woodlands  strowing, 
By  a  river  hoarsely  roaring, 
Isabella  stray'd  deploring — 
"  Farewell,  hours  that  late  did  measure 
Sunshine  days  of  joy  and  pleasure; 
Hail,  thou  gloomy  night  of  sorrow, 
Cheerless  night  that  knows  no  morrow ! 


II. 

"  O'er  the  past  too  fondly  wandering, 
On  the  hopeless  future  pondering ; 
Chilly  grief  my  life-blood  freezes, 
Fell  despair  my  fancy  seizes. 
Life,  thou  soul  of  every  blessing, 
Load  to  misery  most  distressing, 
Gladly  how  would  I  resign  thee, 
And  to  dark  Oblivion  join  thee!" 


0tt  the  ^taring  (Skean. 


Tune. — "  Druimion  dubh." 


I. 

MUSING  on  the  roaring  ocean, 
Which  divides  my  love  and  me ; 

Wearying  heav'n  in  warm  devotion, 
For  his  weal  where'er  he  be. 

II. 

Hope  and  fear's  alternate  billow 
Yielding  late  to  nature's  law, 

Whisp'ring  spirits  round  my  pillow 
Talk  of  him  that's  far  awa. 

III. 

Ye  whom  sorrow  never  wounded, 
Ye  who  never  shed  a  tear, 

Care-untroubled,  joy-surrounded, 
Gaudy  day  to  you  is  dear. 

IV. 

Gentle  night,  do  thou  befriend  me : 
Downy  sleep,  the  curtain  draw; 

Spirits  kind,  again  attend  me, 
Talk  of  him  that's  far  awa ! 
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teas  Sht. 

Tune. — "  Andro  and  his  Cutty  Gun." 


CHOKUS. 

Ely  the,  blythe  and  merry  was  she, 
Blythe  was  she  but  and  ben  : 

Blythe  by  the  banks  of  Em, 
And  blythe  in  Glenturit  glen. 

I. 

BY  Oughtertyre  grows  the  aik, 

On  Yarrow  banks  the  birkeii  shaw ; 

But  Phemie  was  a  bonier  lass 
Than  braes  o'  Yarrow  ever  saw. 

II. 

Her  looks  were  like  a  flow'r  in  May, 
Her  smile  was  like  a  simmer  mom ; 

She  tripped  by  the  banks  of  Ern, 
As  light's  a  bird  upon  a  thorn. 

III. 

Her  bony  face  it  was  as  meek 

As  ony  Iamb  upon  a  lee; 
The  evening  sun  was  ne'er  sae  sweet, 

As  was  the  blink  o'  Phemie's  e'e. 

IV. 

The  Highland  hills  I've  wander'd  wide, 
And  o'er  the  Lawlands  I  hae  been ; 

But  Phemie  was  the  blythest  lass 
That  ever  trode  the  dewy  green. 

Blythe,  blythe  and  merry  was  she, 
Blythe  was  she  but  and  ben  : 

Blythe  by  the  banks  of  Ern, 
And  blythe  in  Glenturit  glen. 


Tune.—"  The  Eose-bud." 


I. 

A  ROSE-BUD  by  my  early  walk, 
Adown  a  corn-inclosed  bawk, 
Sae  gently  bent  its  thorny  stalk, 

All  on  a  dewy  morning. 
Ere  twice  the  shades  o'  dawn  are  fled, 
In  a'  its  crimson  glory  spread, 
And  drooping  rich  the  dewy  head, 

It  scents  the  early  morning. 

II. 

Within  the  bush,  her  covert  nest 
A  little  linnet  fondly  prest ; 
The  dew  sat  chilly  on  her  breast, 

Sae  early  in  the  morning. 
She  soon  shall  see  her  tender  brood, 
The  pride,  the  pleasure  o'  the  wood, 
Amang  the  fresh  green  leaves  bedew' d, 

Awauk  the  early  morning. 

III. 

So  thou,  dear  bird,  young  Jeany  fair, 
On  trembling  string  or  vocal  air, 
Shall  sweetly  pay  the  tender  care 

That  tents  thy  early  morning. 
So  thou,  sweet  Rose-bud,  young  and  gay, 
Shalt  beauteous  blaze  upon  the  day, 
And  bless  the  parent's  evening  ray 

That  watch'd  thy  early  morning. 


SStmter'* 

Tune. — "  Neil  Gow's  Lamentation  for  Abercairny." 


I. 

WHERE,  braving  angry  winter's  storms, 

The  lofty  Ochels  rise, 
Far  in  their  shade  my  Peggy's  charms 

First  blest  my  wondering  eyes ; 
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As  one  who  by  some  savage  stream 

A  lonely  gem  surveys, 
Astonish' d,  doubly  marks  it  beam 

With  art's  most  polish'd  blaze. 

II. 

Blest  be  the  wild,  sequester' d  shade, 

And  blest  the  day  and  hour, 
Where  Peggy's  charms  I  first  survey'd, 

When  first  I  felt  their  pow'r ! 
The  tyrant  Death,  with  grim  controul, 

May  seize  my  fleeting  breath ; 
But  tearing  Peggy  from  my  soul 

Must  be  a  stronger  death. 


<3Iibbkt  I  hae  jsan  the  Dag. 

Time. — "  Invercald's  Keel." 


CHOEUS. 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day, 
Ye  would  na  been  sae  shy ; 

For  laik  o'  gear  ye  lightly  me, 
But,  trowth,  I  care  na  by. 

I. 

YESTREEN  I  met  you  on  the  moor, 
Ye  spak  na,  but  gae'd  by  like  stoure ; 
Ye  geek  at  me  because  I'm  poor, 
But  fient  a  hair  care  I. 

II. 

I  doubt  na,  lass,  but  ye  may  think, 
Because  ye  hae  the  name  o'  clink, 
That  ye  can  please  me  at  a  wink, 
Whene'er  ye  like  to  try. 

III. 

But  sorrow  tak  him  that's  sae  mean, 
Altho'  his  pouch  o'  coin  were  clean, 
Wha  follows  ony  saucy  quean, 
That  looks  sae  proud  and  high. 


IV. 


Altho'  a  lad  were  e'er  sae  smart, 
If  that  he  want  the  yellow  dirt, 
Ye'll  cast  your  head  anither  airt, 
And  answer  him  fu'  dry. 

V. 

But  if  he  hae  the  name  o'  gear, 
Ye'll  fasten  to  him  like  a  brier, 
Tho'  hardly  he,  for  sense  or  lear, 
Be  better  than  the  kye. 

VI. 

But,  Tibbie,  lass,  tak  my  advice : 
Your  daddie's  gear  maks  you  sae  nice ; 
The  deil  a  ane  wad  spier  your  price, 
Were  ye  as  poor  as  I. 

VII. 

[There  lives  a  lass  in  yonder  park, 
I  would  na  gie  her  in  her  sark, 
For  thee,  wi'  a'  thy  thousan'  mark ; 
Ye  need  na  look  sae  high.] 

O  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day, 
Ye  would  na  been  sae  shy ; 

For  laik  o'  gear  ye  lightly  me, 
But,  trowth,  I  care  na  by. 


Clarittba. 


CLARINDA,  mistress  of  my  soul, 
The  measur'd  time  is  run ! 

The  wretch  beneath  the  dreary  pole 
So  marks  his  latest  sun. 

To  what  dark  cave  of  frozen  night 
Shall  poor  Sylvander  hie ; 

Depriv'd  of  thee,  his  life  and  light, 
The  sun  of  all  his  joy. 
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We  part — but  by  these  precious  drops, 

That  fill  thy  lovely  eyes ! 
No  other  light  shall  guide  my  steps, 

Till  thy  bright  beams  arise. 

She,  the  fair  sun  of  all  her  sex, 
Has  blest  my  glorious  day ; 

And  shall  a  glimmering  planet  fix 
My  worship  to  its  ray  ? 


ie  Dtmbar. 

Tune.—"  Johnny  M'Gill." 


I. 

0  WILT  thou  go  wi'  me, 
Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar? 

0  wilt  thou  go  wi'  me, 
Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar? 

Wilt  thou  ride  on  a  horse, 
Or  be  drawn  in  a  car, 

Or  walk  by  my  side, 

0  sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  ? 

II. 

1  care  na  thy  daddie, 

His  lands  and  his  money ; 
I  care  na  thy  kin, 

Sae  high  and  sae  lordly  : 
But  say  thou  wilt  hae  me 

For  better  for  waur — 
And  come  in  thy  coatie, 

Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar ! 


Tune.—"  On  a  Bank  of  Flowers." 


I. 

ON  a  bank  of  flowers  in  a  summer  day, 

For  summer  lightly  drest, 
The  youthful  blooming  Nelly  lay, 

With  love  and  sleep  opprest : 
When  Willie  wand'ring  thro'  the  wood, 

Who  for  her  favour  oft  had  sued ; 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish' d,  he  fear'd,  he  blush'd, 

And  trembled  where  he  stood. 

II. 

Her  closed  eyes  like  weapons  sheath'd, 

Were  seal'd  in  soft  repose : 
Her  lips,  still  as  she  fragrant  breath'd, 

It  richer  dy'd  the  rose ; 
The  springing  lilies  sweetly  prest, 

Wild,  wanton,  kiss'd  her  rival  breast ; 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd,  he  fear'd,  he  blush'd — 

His  bosom  ill  at  rest. 

III. 

Her  robes  light  waving  in  the  breeze, 

Her  tender  limbs  embrace ; 
Her  lovely  form,  her  native  ease, 

All  harmony  and  grace : 
Tumultuous  tides  his  pulses  roll, 

A  faltering  ardent  kiss  he  stole ; 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd,  he  fear'd,  he  blush'd, 

And  sigh'd  his  very  soul. 

IV. 

As  flies  the  partridge  from  the  brake, 

On  fear-inspired  wings, 
So  Nelly  starting,  half  awake, 

Away  affrighted  springs : 
But  Willie  follow'd,  as  he  should, 

He  overtook  her  in  the  wood ; 
He  vow'd,  he  pray'd,  he  found  the  maid 

Forgiving  all,  and  good. 
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JUturtts. 

Tune. — "  Seventh  of  November." 


THE  day  returns,  my  bosom  burns, 

The  blissful  day  we  twa  did  meet : 
Tho'  winter  wild  in  tempest  toil'd, 

Ne'er  summer-sun  was  half  sae  sweet. 
Than  a'  the  pride  that  loads  the  tide, 

And  crosses  o'er  the  sultry  line ; 
Than  kingly  robes,  than  crowns  and  globes, 

Heav'n  gave  me  more — it  made  thee  mine ! 

II. 

While  day  and  night  can  bring  delight, 

Or  nature  aught  of  pleasure  give ; 
While  joys  above,  my  mind  can  move, 

For  thee,  and  thee  alone  I  live. 
When  that  grim  foe  of  life  below 

Comes  in  between  to  make  us  part, 
The  iron  hand  that  breaks  our  band, 

It  breaks  my  bliss — it  breaks  my  heart ! 


JK, a*g  Mist. 

Tune. — "  The  Lazy  Mist." 


I. 

THE  lazy  mist  hangs  from  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Concealing  the  course  of  the  dark  winding  rill ; 
How  languid  the  scenes,  late  so  sprightly,  appear ! 
As  Autumn  to  Winter  resigns  the  pale  year. 
The  forests  are  leafless,  the  meadows  are  brown, 
And  all  the  gay  foppery  of  summer  is  flown : 
Apart  let  me  wander,  apart  let  me  muse, 
How  quick  Time  is  flying,  how  keen  Fate  pursues ! 


II. 

How  long  I  have  liv'd — but  how  much  liv'd  in  vain ; 
How  little  of  life's  scanty  span  may  remain ; 
What  aspects  old  Time,  in  his  progress,  has  worn 
What  ties  cruel  Fate,  in  my  bosom,  has  torn. 
How  foolish,  or  worse,  till  our  summit  is  gain'd ! 
And  downward,  how  weaken' d,  how  darken' d,  how 

pain'd ! 

Life  is  not  worth  having  with  all  it  can  give — 
For  something  beyond  it  poor  man  sure  must  live. 


<Df  a'  thz  flirts  the 

Tune. — "  Miss  Admiral  Gordon's  Strathspey. 


SET.] 


I. 

OF  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west, 
For  there  the  bony  lassie  lives, 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best : 
There's  wild-woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

And  mony  a  hill  between ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

II. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair : 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air : 
There's  not  a  bony  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green ; 
There's  not  a  bony  bird  that  sings, 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 
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3§ill. 


Tune.  —  "  My  Love  is  lost  to  me." 


I. 

0  WERE  I  on  Parnassus  hill ; 
Or  had  o'  Helicon  my  fill ; 
That  I  might  catch  poetic  skill, 

To  sing  how  dear  I  love  thee ! 
But  Nith  maun  be  my  Muses'  well ; 
My  Muse  maun  be  thy  bonie  sell ; 
On  Corsincon  I'll  glowr  and  spell, 

And  write  how  dear  I  love  thee. 

II. 

Then  come,  sweet  Muse,  inspire  my  lay  ! 
For  a'  the  lee-lang  simmer's  day 

1  cou'dna  sing,  I  cou'dna  say, 

Haw  much,  how  dear,  I  love  thee. 
I  see  thee  dancing  o'er  the  green, 
Thy  waist  sae  jimp,  thy  limbs  sae  clean, 
Thy  tempting  lips,  thy  roguish  een — 

By  Heaven  and  Earth  I  love  thee ! 

III. 

By  night,  by  day,  a-field,  at  hame, 

The  thoughts  o'  thee  my  breast  inflame ; 

And  ay  I  muse  and  sing  thy  name — 

I  only  live  to  love  thee. 
Tho'  I  were  doom'd  to  wander  on, 
Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sun, 
Till  my  last  weary  sand  was  run ; 

Till  then — and  then  I  love  thee ! 


,  mp  Jcr. 

Tune. — "  John  Anderson,  my  Jo.' 


I. 

JOHN  ANDERSON,  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent ; 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Your  bony  brow  was  brent : 
But  now  your  brow  is  beld,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo. 

II. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither; 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither : 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

And  hand  in  hand  we'll  go ; 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo. 


Jttother'*  JCmnent 


FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  SON. 


Tune. — "  Finlayston  House." 


FATE  gave  the  word,  the  arrow  sped, 

And  pierc'd  my  darling's  heart : 
And  with  him  all  the  joys  are  fled 

Life  can  to  me  impart. 
By  cruel  hands  the  sapling  drops, 

In  dust  dishonor'd  laid : 
So  fell  the  pride  of  all  my  hopes, 

My  age's  future  shade. 

2c 
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The  mother-linnet  in  the  brake 

Bewails  her  ravish'd  young : 
So  I,  for  my  lost  darling's  sake, 

Lament  the  live-day  long. 
Death,  oft  I've  fear'd  thy  fatal  blow, 

Now,  fond,  I  bare  my  breast ; 
0,  do  thou  kindly  lay  me  low 

With  him  I  love,  at  rest ! 


Tune. — "The  Braes  o'  Ballochmyle." 


I. 

THE  Catrine  woods  were  yellow  seen, 

The  flowers  decay'd  on  Catrine  lee, 
Nae  lav'rock  sang  on  hillock  green, 

But  nature  sicken'd  on  the  e'e. 
Thro'  faded  groves  Maria  sang, 

Hersel  in  beauty's  bloom  the  while ; 
And  ay  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang, 

Fareweel  the  Braes  o'  Ballochmyle ! 

k 
II. 

Low  in  your  wintry  beds,  ye  flowers, 

Again  ye'll  flourish  fresh  and  fair ; 
Ye  birdies  dumb,  in  with'ring  bowers, 

Again  ye'll  charm  the  vocal  air. 
But  here,  alas !  for  me  nae  mair 

Shall  birdie  charm,  or  floweret  smile ; 
Fareweel  the  bonie  banks  of  Ayr, 

Fareweel,  fareweel !  sweet  Ballochmyle ! 


n 


Tune.  —  "Death,  of  Captain  Cook." 


I. 

THOU  ling' ring  star,  with  less'iiing  ray, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
0  Mary !  dear  departed  Shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

II. 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget  ? 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  grove  ? 
Where,  by  the  winding  Ayr,  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love ! 
Eternity  can  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace ; — 

Ah !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 

III. 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhuiig  with  wild-woods  thickening  green: 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twin'd  amorous  round  the  raptur'd  scene : 
The  flow'rs  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray — 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

IV. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ry  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ; 
Time  but  tli'  impression  stronger  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary,  dear  departed  Shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 
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0f  Shmff-muir. 

Tune. — "  Cameronian  Rant." 


[ORIGINAL  SET.] 


I. 

"  0  CAM  ye  here  the  fight  to  shun, 

Or  herd  the  sheep  wi'  me,  man  ? 
Or  were  ye  at  the  Sherra-moor, 

Or  did  the  battle  see,  man  ? " 
I  saw  the  battle,  sair  and  teugh, 
And  reekin-red  ran  mony  a  sheugh; 
My  heart,  for  fear,  gae  sough  for  sough, 
To  hear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  cluds 
0'  clans  frae  woods,  in  tartan  duds, 

Wha  glaum'd  at  kingdoms  three,  man. 

II. 

The  red-coat  lads,  wi'  black  cockauds, 
To  meet  them  were  na  slaw,  man ; 

They  rush'd  and  push'd,  and  blude  outgush'd, 
And  mony  a  bouk  did  fa',  man  : 

The  great  Argyle  led  on  his  files, 

I  wat  they  glanc'd  for  twenty  miles; 

They  hough'd  the  clans  like  nine-pin  kyles, 

They   hack'd    and    hash'd,    while    braid-swords 
clash'd, 

And  thro'  they  dash'd,  and  hew'd  and  smash'd, 
Till  fey  men  di'd  awa,  man. 

III. 

But  had  ye  seen  the  philibegs, 

And  skyrin  tartan  trews,  man ; 
When  in  the  teeth  they  dar'd  our  Whigs, 

And  covenant  Trueblues,  man: 
In  lines  extended  lang  and  large, 
When  baiginets  o'erpower'd  the  targe, 
And  thousands  hasten'd  to  the  charge ; 
Wi'  Highland  wrath  they  frae  the  sheath 
Drew  blades  o'  death,  till,  out  o'  breath, 

They  fled  like  frighted  dows,  man ! 


IV. 

"  0  how  deil,  Tarn,  can  that  be  true  ? 

The  chase  gaed  frae  the  north,  man ; 
I  saw  mysel,  they  did  pursue 

The  horsemen  back  to  Forth,  man ; 
And  at  Dunblane,  in  my  aiii  sight, 
They  took  the  brig  wi'  a'  their  might, 
And  straught  to  Stirling  winged  their  flight : 
But,  cursed  lot !  the  gates  were  shut ; 
And  mony  a  huntit,  poor  Red-coat, 

For  fear  amaist  did  swarf,  man ! " 

V. 

My  sister  Kate  cam  up  the  gate 

Wi'  crowdie  unto  me,  man; 
She  swoor  she  saw  some  rebels  run 

To  Perth  and  to  Dundee,  man : 
Their  left-hand  general  had  nae  skill ; 
The  Angus  lads  had  nae  good  will 
That  day  their  neebors'  blude  to  spill; 
For  fear,  by  foes,  that  they  should  lose 
Their  cogs  o'  brose,  they  scar'd  at  blows, 

And  hameward  fast  did  flee,  man. 

VI. 

They've  lost  some  gallant  gentlemen, 
Amang  the  Highland  clans,  man ! 

I  fear  my  Lord  Panmuir  is  slain, 
Or  in  his  en'mies'  hands,  man. 

Now  wad  ye  sing  this  double  flight, 

Some  fell  for  wrang,  and  some  for  right ; 

And  mony  bade  the  warld  gude-night ; 

Say  pell  and  mell,  wi'  muskets'  knell 

How  Tories  fell,  and  Whigs  to  hell 
Flew  off  in  frighted  bands,  man ! 

:  CHOEUS. 

La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la ; 
La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  da! 
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J0r  a'  lhat  an'  a' 

Tzwie. — "  For  a'  that  an'  a'  that. 


I. 

THO'  women's  minds,  like  winter  winds, 
May  shift  and  turn  and  a'  that ; 

The  noblest  breast  adores  them  maist — 
A  consequence  I  draw  that : 

For  a'  that  an'  a'  that, 

And  twice  as  meikle's  a'  that : 

The  bony  lass  that  I  lo'e  best, 
She'll  be  my  ain  for  a'  that ! 

II. 

Great  love  I  bear  to  all  the  Fair, 
Their  humble  slave  an'  a'  that ; 

But  lordly  Will,  I  hold  it  still 
A  mortal  sin  to  thraw  that. 

III. 

In  rapture  sweet  this  hour  we  meet, 

Wi'  mutual  love  an'  a'  that ; 
But  for  how  lang  the  flie  may  stang, 

Let  inclination  law  that. 

IV. 

Their  tricks  and  craft  hae  put  me  daft, 
They've  taen  me  in  an'  a'  that; 

But  clear  your  decks,  and  here's  The  Sex ! 
I  like  the  jads  for  a'  that ! 

For  a'  that  an'  a'  that, 

And  twice  as  meikle's  a'  that : 

The  bony  lass  that  I  lo'e  best, 
She'll  be  my  ain  for  a'  that ! 


illie  $reto'b  a  f  edt  0' 

Tune. — "Willie  brew'd  a  Peck  o'  Maut 


I. 

0  WILLIE  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut, 
And  Rob  and  Allan  cam  to  see : 

Three  blyther  hearts,  that  lee-lang  night, 
Ye  wad  na  found  in  Christendie. 

We  are  na  fou,  we're  nae  that  fou, 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e ; 

The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 
And  ay  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree. 

II. 

Here  are  we  met,  three  merry  boys ; 

Three  merry  boys,  I  trow,  are  we ; 
And  mony  a  night  we've  merry  been, 

And  mony  mae  we  hope  to  be ! 

III. 

It  is  the  moon — I  ken  her  horn, 
That's  blinkin  in  the  lift  sae  hie ; 

She  shines  sae  bright  to  wyle  us  hame, 
But,  by  my  sooth,  she'll  wait  a  wee ! 

IV. 

Wha  first  shall  rise  to  gang  awa, 
A  cuckold,  coward  loun  is  he ! 

Wha  first  beside  his  chair  shall  fa', 
He  is  the  king  amang  us  three ! 

We  are  na  fou,  we're  nae  that  fou, 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e ; 

The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 
And  ay  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree. 
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$hte-epcb 

Air. — "The  Blue-eyed  Lassie." 


I. 

I  GAED  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen, 

A  gate,  I  fear,  I'll  dearly  rue ; 
I  gat  my  deatli  frae  twa  sweet  eeri, 

Twa  lovely  een  o'  bonie  blue. 
'Twas  not  her  golden  ringlets  bright ; 

Her  lips,  like  roses  wat  wi'  dew; 
Her  heaving  bosom,  lily-white — 

It  was  her  een  sae  bonie  blue. 

II. 

She  talk'd,  she  smil'd,  my  heart  she  wyl'd ; 

She  charm'd  my  soul  I  wist  na  how ; 
And  ay  the  stound,  the  deadly  wound, 

Cam  frae  her  een  sae  bonie  blue. 
But  spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed ; 

She'll  aiblins  listen  to  my  vow : 
Should  she  refuse,  I'll  lay  my  dead 

To  her  twa  een  sae  bonie  blue. 


at  fiitk. 

Tune. — "  Robie  donna  Gorach." 


I. 

THE  Thames  flows  proudly  to  the  sea, 

Where  royal  cities  stately  stand ; 
But  sweeter  flows  the  Nith,  to  me, 

Where  Comyns  ance  had  high  command. 
When  shall  I  see  that  honor'd  land, 

That  winding  stream  I  love  so  dear ! 
Must  wayward  Fortune's  adverse  hand 

For  ever,  ever  keep  "me  here  ! 


II. 

How  lovely,  Nith,  thy  fruitful  vales, 

Where  bounding  hawthorns  gaily  bloom ! 
How  sweetly  spread  thy  sloping  dales, 

Where  lambkins  wanton  thro'  the  broom ! 
Tho'  wandering,  now,  must  be  my  doom, 

Far  from  thy  bonie  banks  and  braes, 
May  there  my  latest  hours  consume, 

Amang  the  friends  of  early  days ! 


Tune. 


dlen. 

Tarn  Glen." 


I. 

MY  heart  is  a-breaking,  dear  Tittie ! 

Some  counsel  unto  me  come  len'; 
To  anger  them  a'  is  a  pity, 

But  what  will  I  do  wi'  Tarn  Glen? 

II. 

I'm  thinking,  wi'  sic  a  braw  fellow, 
In  poortith  I  might  mak  a  fen' ; 

What  care  I  in  riches  to  wallow, 
If  I  mauna  marry  Tarn  Glen  ? 

III. 

There's  Lowrie  the  laird  o'  Dumeller, 

"  Gude  day  to  you,  brute  I "  he  comes  beri ; 

He  brags  and  he  blaws  o'  his  siller, 

But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tarn  Glen  ? 

IV. 

My  minnie  does  constantly  deave  me, 
And  bids  me  beware  o'  young  men ; 

They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me, 
But  wha  can  think  sae  o'  Tarn  Glen  ? 

V. 

My  daddie  says,  gin  I'll  forsake  him, 
He'll  gie  me  gude  hunder  marks  ten : 

But,  if  it's  ordain' d  I  maun  take  him, 
0  wha  will  I  get  but  Tarn  Glen? 
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VI. 

Yestreen  at  the  Valentines'  dealing, 
My  heart  to  my  mou'  gied  a  sten ; 

For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  failing, 
And  thrice  it  was  written — Tarn  Glen. 

VII. 

The  last  Halloween  I  was  waukin 

.  My  droukit  sark-sleeve,  as  ye  ken ; 
His  likeness  cam  up  the  house  staukin, 
And  the  very  grey  breeks  o'  Tarn  Glen ! 

VIII. 

Come  counsel,  dear  Tittie !  don't  tarry : 
I'll  gie  you  my  bonie  black  hen, 

Gif  ye  will  advise  me  to  marry 
The  lad  I  lo'e  dearly,  Tarn  Glen. 


[OBIGINAL  SET:  SECOND  SET  IN  THOMSON'S  COLLECTION.] 


I. 

SWEET  closes  the  evening  on  Craigie-burn  wood, 
And  blythely  awaukens  the  morrow : 

But  the  pride  of  the  spring  in  the  Craigie-burn 

wood 
Can  yield  me  nothing  but  sorrow. 

Beyond  th.ee,  dearie ;  beyond  thee,  dearie ; 

And  0,  to  be  lying  beyond  thee ! 
O  sweetly,  soundly,  weel  may  he  sleep, 

That's  laid  in  the  bed  beyond  thee ! 

II. 

I  see  the  spreading  leaves  and  flowers, 

I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing; 
But  pleasure  they  hae  nane  for  me, 

While  care  my  heart  is  wringing. 


III. 

I  can  na  tell,  I  maun  na  tell, 
I  dare  na  for  your  anger : 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart, 


If  I  conceal  it  langer. 


IV. 

I  see  thee  gracefu',  straight  and  tall ; 

I  see  thee  sweet  and  bonie : 
But  oh !  what  will  my  torments  be, 

If  thou  refuse  thy  Johnie  ? 

V. 

To  see  thee  in  another's  arms, 
In  love  to  lie  and  languish : — 

'TAvad  be  my  dead,  that  will  be  seen ; 
My  heart  wad  burst  wi'  anguish. 

IV. 

But,  Jeanie,  say  thou  wilt  be  mine ; 

Say  thou  lo'es  nane  before  me : 
And  a'  my  days  o'  life  to  come, 

I'll  gratefully  adore  thee. 


tht 


Tune.  —  "My  Tocher's  the  Jewel." 


I. 

0  MEIKLE  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  beauty, 

And  meikle  thinks  my  luve  o'  my  kin ; 
But  little  thinks  my  luve  I  ken  brawlie, 

My  tocher's  the  jewel  has  charms  for  him. 
It's  a'  for  the  apple  he'll  nourish  the  tree ; 

It's  a'  for  the  hiney  he'll  cherish  the  bee ; 
My  laddie's  sae  meikle  in  luve  wi'  the  siller, 

He  canna  hae  luve  to  spare  for  me. 
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II. 

Your  proffer  o'  hive's  an  airle-penny, 

My  tocher's  the  bargain  ye  wad  buy ; 
But  an  ye  be  crafty,  I  am  cunnin, 

Sae  ye  wi'  anither  your  fortune  maun  try. 
Ye're  like  to  the  timmer  o'  yon  rotten  wood, 

Ye're  like  to  the  bark  o'  yon  rotten  tree ; 
Ye'll  slip  frae  me  like  a  knotless  thread, 

And  ye'll  crack  your  credit  wi'  mae  nor  me. 


dutbtoife  (tottt  ilu  J  a  to  in. 

Tune. — :"  Guidwife  count  the  Lawin." 


I. 

GANE  is  the  day,  and  mirk's  the  night, 
But  we'll  ne'er  stray  for  faute  o'  light ; 
For  ale  and  brandy's  stars  and  moon, 
And  blude-red  wine's  the  rysin  sun. 

Then  guidwife  count  the  lawin, 

The  lawin,  the  lawin ; 
Then  guidwife  count  the  lawin, 

And  bring  a  coggie  mair ! 

II. 

There's  wealth  and  ease  for  gentlemen, 
And  semple  folk  maun  fecht  and  fen ; 
But  here  we're  a'  in  ae  accord, 
For  ilka  man  that's  drunk's  a  lord. 

III. 

My  coggie  is  a  haly  pool, 

That  heals  the  wounds  o'  care  and  dool ; 

And  pleasure  is  a  wanton  trout, 

An'  ye  drink  it  a',  ye'll  find  him  out. 

Then  guidwife  count  the  lawin, 

The  lawin,  the  lawin ; 
Then  guidwife  count  the  lawin, 

And  bring  a  coggie  mair  I 


a   can  a    0ung 

Tune. — "What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  man  ?  " 


I. 

WHAT  can  a  young  lassie,  what  shall  a  young  lassie, 
What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  man? 

Bad  luck  on  the  pennie  that  tempted  my  minnie 
To  sell  her  poor  Jenny  for  siller  an'  Ian' ! 

Bad  luck  on  the  pennie  that  tempted  my  minnie 
To  sell  her  poor  Jenny  for  siller  an'  Ian' ! 

• 
II. 

He's  always  compleenin  frae  mornin  to  e'enin, 
He  hosts  and  he  hirples  the  weary  day  lang ; 

He's  doyl't  and  he's  dozin,  his  bluid  it  is  frozen — 
0,  dreary's  the  night  wi'  a  crazy  auld  man ! 

He's  doyl't  and  he's  dozin,  his  bluid  it  is  frozen — 
0,  dreary's  the  night  wi'  a  crazy  auld  man ! 

III. 

He  hums  and  he  hankers,  he  frets  and  he  cankers, 
I  never  can  please  him,  do  a'  that  I  can; 

He's  peevish  and  jealous  of  a'  the  young  fellows: 
0,  dool  on  the  day  I  met  wi'  an  auld  man ! 

He's  peevish  and  jealous  of  a'  the  young  fellows : 
0,  dool  on  the  day  I  met  wi'  an  auld  man ! 

IV. 

My  auld  auntie  Katie  upon  me  taks  pity, 
I'll  do  my  endeavour  to  follow  her  plan ; 

I'll  cross  him,  and  wrack  him,  until  I  heart-break  him, 
And  then  his  auld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new  pan. 

I'll  cross  him,  and  wrack  him,  until  I  heart-break  him, 
And  then  his  auld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new  pan. 
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ilitB  h0to  Charming! 


[SET    AS    A     SONG.] 


I. 

SENSIBILITY  how  charming, 

Dearest  Nancy,  thou  canst  tell : 
But  distress  with  horrors  arming, 

Thou  hast  also  known  too  well. 
Fairest  flower,  behold  the  lily 

Blooming  in  the  sunny  ray  : 
Let  the  blast  sweep  o'er  the  valley, 

See  it  prostrate  on  the  clay  ! 

Fairest  flower,  &c. 

II. 

Hear  the  wood-lark  charm  the  forest, 

Telling  o'er  his  little  joys : 
Hapless  bird !  a  prey  the  surest, 

To  each  pirate  of  the  skies. 
Dearly  bought  the  hidden  treasure, 

Finer  feelings  can  bestow ; 
Chords  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure, 

Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe ! 
Dearly  bought,  &c. 


It  w  na,  $tm,  thg  $0ttie  Jaa. 

Tune. — "  The  Maid's  complaint." 


IT  is  na,  Jean,  thy  bonie  face, 

Nor  shape  that  I  admire, 
Altho'  thy  beauty  and  thy  grace 

Might  weel  awauk  desire. 
Something  in  ilka  part  o'  thee 

To  praise,  to  love,  I  find ; 
But  dear  as  is  thy  form  to  me, 

Still  dearer  is  thy  mind. 

II. 

Nae  mair  ungen'rous  wish  I  hae, 
Nor  stronger  in  my  breast, 

Than  if  I  canna  mak  thee  sae, 
At  least  to  see  thee  blest. 


Content  am  I,  if  Heaven  shall  give 

But  happiness  to  thee : 
And  as  wi'  thee  I'd  wish  to  live, 

For  thee  I'd  bear  to  die. 


that  at  mg  $oto£r-000r? 

Tune. — "Lass  an  I  come  near  thee." 


I. 

WHA  is  that  at  my  bower-door  ? 

0  wha  is  it  but  Findlay : 
Then  gae  your  gate,  ye'se  nae  be  here  !- 

Indeed  maun  I,  quo'  Findlay. 
What  mak  ye,  sae  like  a  thief? 

0  come  and  see,  quo'  Findlay : 
Before  the  morn  ye'll  work  mischief; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 

II. 

Gif  I  rise  and  let  you  in? — 

Let  me  in,  quo'  Findlay : 
Ye'll  keep  me  waukin  wi'  your  din ; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 
In  my  bower  if  ye  should  stay  ? 

Let  me  stay,  quo'  Findlay : 
I  fear  ye'll  bide  till  break  o'  day ; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 

III. 

Here  this  night  if  ye  remain ; — 

I'll  remain,  quo'  Findlay : 
I  dread  ye'll  learn  the  gate  again ; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay. 
What  may  pass  within  this  bower, — 

Let  it  pass,  quo'  Findlay : 
Ye  maun  conceal  till  your  last  hour ; 

Indeed  will  I,  quo'  Findlay ! 
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$0nu 

TWTW. — "  Bonie  Woe  Thing." 


I. 

BOXIE  wee  tiling,  cannie  wee  thing, 

Lovely  wee  thing,  was  thou  mine ; 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom, 

Least  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 
Wishfully  I  look  and  languish 

In  that  bonie  face  o'  thine ; 
And  my  heart  it  stounds  wi'  anguish, 

Least  my  wee  thing  be  na  mine. 

II. 

Wit,  and  grace,  and  love,  and  beauty 

In  ae  constellation  shine ; 
To  adore  thee  is  my  duty, 

Goddess  o'  this  soul  o'  mine ! 
Bonie  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing, 

Lovely  wee  thing,  was  thou  mine ; 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom, 

Least  my  jewel  I  should  tine  ! 


Tune. — "Rory  Ball's  Port." 


I. 

AE  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 
Ae  fareweel,  and  then  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him, 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 
Me,  nae  chearfu'  twinkle  lights  me ; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

II. 

I'll  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy : 
But  to  see  her,  was  to  love  her ; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 


Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  blindly, 
Never  met — or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

III. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  clearest ! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure ! 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 
Ae  fareweel,  alas !  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee  I 


I  lute  it  Miit  o'  mn  ain. 

Tune. — "  Xaebody." 


I. 

I  HAE  a  wife  o'  my  ain — 

I'll  partake  wi'  naebody ; 
I'll  tak  cuckold  frae  nane, 

I'll  gie  cuckold  to  naebody. 
I  hae  a  penny  to  spend, 

There — thanks  to  naebody ; 
I  hae  naething  to  lend, 

I'll  borrow  frae  naebody. 

II. 

I  am  naebody 's  lord — 

I'll  be  slave  to  naebody ; 
I  hae  a  gude  braid  sword, 

I'll  tak  dunts  frae  naebody. 
I'll  be  merry  and  free, 

I'll  be  sad  for  naebody ; 
Naebody  cares  for  me, 

I  care  for  naebodv. 


2  D 
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,  for  3Ute-aitb-<®tocntij, 

Tune. — "  The  Moudiewort." 


CHOEUS. 

An'  0,  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn ! 

An'  hey,  sweet  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn  I 
I'll  learn  my  kin  a  rattlin  sang, 

An  I  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn. 

I. 

THEY  snool  me  sair,  and  baud  me  down, 
And  gar  me  look  like  bluntie,  Tarn ; 

But  three  short  years  will  soon  Avheel  roun'- 
And  then  comes  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn. 

II. 

A  gleib  o'  Ian',  a  claut  o'  gear, 
Was  left  me  by  my  auntie,  Tarn  ; 

At  kith  or  kin  I  need  na  spier, 
An  I  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn. 

II. 

They'll  hae  me  wed  a  wealthy  coof, 
Tho'  I  mysel  hae  plenty,  Tarn ; 

But  hear'st  thou,  laddie — there's  my  loof : 
I'm  thine  at  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn ! 

An'  0,  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn ! 

An'  hey,  sweet  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn  ! 
I'll  learn  my  kin  a  rattlin  sang, 

An  I  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn. 


sub  her  §p  inning-  SSh  eel. 


Tune.  —  "  The  sweet  lass  that  lo'es  mo." 


I. 

0  LEEZE  me  on  my  spinnm-wheel, 
And  leeze  me  on  my  rock  and  reel ; 
Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien, 
And  haps  me  fiel  and  warm  at  e'en ! 
I'll  set  me  down  and  sing  and  spin, 
While  laigh  descends  the  simmer  sun, 
Blest  wi'  content,  and  milk  and  meal— 
0  leeze  me  on  my  spinnm-wheel ! 


II. 

On  ilka  hand  the  burnies  trot, 
And  meet  below  my  theekit  cot ; 
The  scented  birk  and  hawthorn  white, 
Across  the  pool  their  arms  unite, 
Alike  to  screen  the  birdie's  nest, 
And  little  fishes'  caller  rest ; 
The  sun  blinks  kindly  in  the  biel', 
Where  blythe  I  turn  my  spinnin-whecl. 

III. 

On  lofty  aiks  the  cushats  wail, 
And  Echo  cons  the  doolfu'  tale ; 
The  lintwhites  in  the  hazel  braes, 
Delighted,  rival  ither's  lays : 
The  craik  amang  the  claver  hay, 
The  pairtrick  whirrin  o'er  the  ley, 
The  swallow  jinkin  round  my  shiel, 
Amuse  me  at  my  spinnin-wheel. 

IV. 

Wi'  sma'  to  sell,  and  less  to  buy, 
Aboon  distress,  below  envy, 
0  wha  wad  leave  this  humble  state, 
For  a'  the  pride  of  a'  the  great  ? 
Amid  their  flairing,  idle  toys, 
Amid  their  cumbrous,  dinsome  joys, 
Can  they  the  peace  and  pleasure  feel 
Of  Bessie  at  her  spinnin-wheel  ? 


Welcome  3|ame. 


I. 

THE  noble  Maxwells  and  their  powers 

Are  coming  o'er  the  border, 
And  they'll  gae  bigg  Terreagles  towers, 

An'  set  them  a'  in  order : 
And  they  declare,  Terreagles  fair, 

For  their  abode  they  chuse  it; 
There's  no  a  heart  in  a'  the  land, 

But's  lighter  at  the  news  o't. 

And  they  declare,  &c 
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II. 

Tho'  stars  in  skies  may  disappear, 

And  angry  tempests  gather ; 
The  happy  hour  may  soon  be  near, 

That  brings  us  pleasant  weather : 
The  weary  night  o'  care  and  grief 

May  hae  a  joyfu'  morrow; 
So  dawning  day  has  brought  relief, 

Fareweel  our  night  o'  sorrow ! 

The  Aveary  night,  &c. 


Tune. — "  The  Country  Lass. 


I. 

IN  simmer,  when  the  hay  was  mawn, 

And  corn  wav'd  green  in  ilka  field, 
While  claver  blooms  white  o'er  the  lea, 

And  roses  blaw  in  ilka  bield; 
Blythe  Bessie  in  the  milking  shiel, 

Says — I'll  be  wed,  come  o't  what  will 
Out  spak  a  dame  in  wrinkled  eild — 

0'  gude  advisement  comes  nae  ill. 

II. 

It's  ye  hae  wooers  mony  ane, 

And  lassie,  ye're  but  young,  ye  ken ; 
Then  wait  a  wee,  and  cannie  wale 

A  routine  butt,  a  routine  ben : 
There's  Johnie  o'  the  Buskie-glen, 

Fu'  is  his  barn,  fu'  is  his  byre ; 
Tak  this  frae  me,  my  bonie  hen, 

It's  plenty  beets  the  luver's  fire. 

III. 

For  Johnie  o'  the  Buskie-glen. 

I  dinna  care  a  single  flie; 
He  lo'es  sae  weel  his  craps  and  kye, 

He  has  nae  luve  to  spare  for  me : 


But  blythe's  the  blink  o'  Robie's  e'e, 
And  weel  I  wat  he  lo'es  me  dear : 

Ae  blink  o'  him  I  wad  na  gie 
For  Buskie-glen  and  a'  his  gear. 

IV. 

O  thoughtless  lassie,  life's  a  faught ; 

The  canniest  gate,  the  strife  is  sair ; 
But  ay  fu'-han't  is  fechtin  best, 

A  hungry  care's  an  unco  care : 
But  some  will  spend,  and  some  Avill  spare, 

An'  wilfu'  folk  maun  hae  their  will ; 
Syne  as  ye  brew,  my  maiden  fair, 

Keep  mind  that  ye  maun  drink  the  yill. 

V. 

0  gear  will  buy  me  rigs  o'  land, 

And  gear  will  buy  me  sheep  and  kye; 
But  the  tender  heart  o'  leesome  luve, 

The  gowd  and  siller  canna  buy : 
We  may  be  poor — Robie  and  I — 

Light  is  the  burden  luve  lays  on ; 
Content  and  luve  brings  peace  and  joy — 

What  mair  hae  Queens  upon  a  throne '] 


Jair  t&lizx. 

A  Gaelic  Air. 


I. 

TURN  again,  thou  fair  Eliza, 

Ae  kind  blink  before  Ave  part : 
Rue  on  thy  despairing  luver ! 

Canst  thou  break  his  faithfu'  heart  'I 
Turn  again,  thou  fair  Eliza ; 

If  to  luve  thy  heart  denies, 
For  pity  hide  the  cruel  sentence 

Under  friendship's  kind  disguise  ! 
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II. 

Thee,  dear  maid,  hae  I  offended  ! 

The  offence  is  luving  thee : 
Canst  thou  wreck  his  peace  for  ever, 

Wha  for  thine  wad  gladly  die  ? 
While  the  life  beats  in  my  bosom, 

Thou  shalt  mix  in  ilka  throe ; 
Turn  again,  thou  lovely  maiden, 

Ae  sweet  smile  011  me  bestow. 

III. 

Not  the  bee  upon  the  blossom, 

In  the  pride  o'  sunny  noon ; 
Not  the  little  sporting  fairy, 

All  beneath  the  simmer  moon ; 
Not  the  poet,  in  the  moment 

Fancy  lightens  in  his  e'e, 
Kens  the  pleasure,  feels  the  rapture, 

That  thy  presence  gies  to  me ! 


Tune. — "The  Posie." 


I. 

0  LUVE  will  venture  in  where  it  dauriia  weel  be  seen, 
0  luve  will  venture  in  where  wisdom  ance  has  been ; 
But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove,  amang  the  wood 

sae  green — 
And  a'  to  pu'  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

II. 

The  primrose  I  will  pu',  the  firstling  o'  the  year. 
And  I  will  pu'  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear ; 
For  she  is  the  pink  o'  womankind,  and  blooms  with- 
out a  peer — 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 


I'll  pu'  the  budding  rose  when  Phoebus  peeps  in  view, 
For  it's  like  a  baumy  kiss  o'  her  sweet  bonie  mou' ; 
The  hyacinth's  for  constancy,  \vi'  it's  unchanging 

blue — 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

IV. 

The  lily  it  is  pure,  and  the  lily  it  is  fair, 
And  in  her  lovely  bosom  I'll  place  the  lily  there; 
The  daisy's  for  simplicity,  and  unaffected  air — 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

V. 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu'  wi'  its  locks  o'  siller  gray, 
Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  o'  day ; 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winna 

tak  away — 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

VI. 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu'  when  the  e'eniiig  star  is  near, 
And  the  diamond  draps  o'  dew  shall  be  her  een  sae 

clear ; 

The  violet's  for  modesty,  which  weel  she  fa's  to  wear : 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

VII. 

I'll  tie  the  posie  round  wi'  the  silken  band  o'  luve, 
And  I'll  place  it  in  her  breast,  and  I'll  swear  by  a' 

abuve, 
That  to  my  latest  draught  o'  life  the  band  shall 

ne'er  remuve, 
And  this  will  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 


JOHNSON'S  MUSEUM.] 
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Tune. — "Caledonian  Hunt's  Delight. 


[ORIGINAL  EDITION.] 


I. 

YE  banks  and  braes  o'  bonie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair ; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  weary  fu'  o'  care ! 
Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird, 

That  wantons  thro'  the  flowering  thorn : 
Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys, 

Departed  never  to  return ! 

II. 
Oft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine ; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve, 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree; 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  my  rose, 

But,  ah !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me ! 


ir  a  (Kfe  n0  Millie  hab. 

Tune.— "The  Eight  Men  of  Moidart." 


I. 

WILLIE  WASTLE  dwalt  on  Tweed, 

The  spot  they  ca'd  it  Linkum-doddie ; 

Willie  was  a  wabster  gude, 

Cou'd  stown  a  clue  wi'  ony  bodie : 

He  had  a  wife  was  dour  arid  din, 

0  Tinkler  Maidgie  was  her  mither ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

1  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 


II. 

She  has  an  e'e — she  has  but  ane, 

The  cat  has  twa  the  very  colour; 
Five  rusty  teeth  forbye  a  stump, 

A  clapper-tongue  wad  deave  a  miller; 
A  whiskin  beard  about  her  mou', 

Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ither; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 

III. 

She's  bow-hough'd,  she's  hem-shimi'd, 

Ae  limpin  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter ; 
She's  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left, 

To  balance  fair  in  ilka  quarter; 
She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast, 

The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  shouther ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 

IV. 

Auld  baudrans  by  the  ingle  sits, 

An'  wi'  her  loof  her  face  a-washin ; 
But  Willie's  wife  is  nae  sae  trig, 

She  dights  her  grunzie  wi'  a  hushion : 
Her  walie  nieves  like  midden-creels, 

Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan- Water ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 


(tol  0f 

Tune.  —  "  Kellyburn  Braes." 


I. 

THERE  lived  a  carl  in  Kellyburn-braes, 

Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme — 

And  he  had  a  wife  was  the  plague  of  his  days ; 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime 
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II. 


Ae  day  as  the  carl  gaed  up  the  lang  glen, 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme — 

He  met  wi'  the  devil ;  says,  "  How  do  ye  fen  1 " 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

III. 
"I've  got  a  bad  wife,  sir;  that's  a'  my  complaint;" 

Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme — 
"For,  saving  your  presence,  to  her  ye're  a  saint:" 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

IV. 

"  It's  neither  your  stot  nor  your  staig  I  shall  crave," 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme — 

"  But  gie  me  your  wife,  man,  for  her  I  must  have : " 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

V. 

"0  welcome,  most  kindly!"  the  blythe  carl  said, 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme — 

"  But  if  ye  can  match  her,  ye're  waur  nor  ye're  ca'd: " 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

VI. 

The  devil  has  got  the  auld  wife  on  his  back ; 

Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme — 
And,  like  a  poor  pedlar,  he's  carried  his  pack : 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

VII. 

He's  carried  her  hame  to  his  ain  hallan-door ; 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme — 
Syne  bade  her  gae  in,  for  a  b — h  and  a  w — e : 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

i 

VIII. 

Then  straight  he  makes  fifty,  the  pick  o'  his  band, 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme — 

Turn  out  on  her  guard  in  the  clap  of  a  hand : 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

IX. 

The  carliii  gaed  thro'  them  like  ony  wud  bear, 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme — 

Whae'er  she  gat  hands  on  cam  near  her  nae  mair : 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 


X. 

A  reekit  wee  deevil  looks  over  the  wa' ; 

Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme — 
"  0  !  help,  Master,  help  or  she'll  ruin  us  a' !" 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

XL 

The  devil  he  swore  by  the  edge  o'  his  knife, 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme — 

He  pitied  the  man  that  was  tied  to  a  wife : 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

XII. 

The  devil  he  swore  by  the  kirk  and  the  bell, 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme — 

He  was  not  in  wedlock,  thank  Heaven,  but  in  hell : 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

XIII. 
Then  Satan  has  travell'd  again  wi'  his  pack ; 

Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  borne  wi'  thyme — 
And  to  her  auld  husband  he's  carried  her  back : 

And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  and  rue  is  in  prime. 

XIV. 

"  I  hae  been  a  devil  the  feck  o'  my  life ; " 
Hey,  and  the  rue  grows  bonie  wi'  thyme — 

"  But  ne'er  was  in  hell,  till  I  met  wi'  a  wife : " 
And  the  thyme  it  is  wither'd,  arid  rue  is  in  prime. 


Song  of  Beath. 

Air. — "Oran  an  Aoig." 


I. 

FAREWELL,  thou  fair  day;  thou  green  earth;  and  ye 
skies, 

Now  gay  with  the  broad  setting  sun ; 
Farewell,  loves  and  friendships,  ye  dear  tender  ties — 

Our  race  of  existence  is  run ! 
Thou  grim  king  of  terrors,  thou  life's  gloomy  foe ! 

Go  frighten  the  coward  and  slave; 
Go  teach  them  to  tremble,  fell  tyrant  I  but  know, 

No  terrors  hast  thou  to  the  brave ! 


K 
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II. 

Thou  strik'st  the  dull  peasant — he  sinks  in  the  dark, 

Nor  saves  e'en  the  wreck  of  a  name ; 
Thou  strik'st  the  young  hero — a  glorious  mark ! 

He  falls  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame ! 
In  the  field  of  proud  honor — our  swords  in  our  hands, 

Our  king  and  our  country  to  save — 
While  victory  shines  on  life's  last  ebbing  sands, 

Oh !  who  would  not  die  with  the  brave ! 


Mton  SEatcr. 


Tune. — "  Afton  "Water. 


I. 

FLOW  gently,  sweet  Afton !  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream — 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

II. 

Thou  stock-dove,  whose  echo  resounds  thro' the  glen; 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den ; 
Thou  green  crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  forbear: 
I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. 

III. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton !  thy  neighbouring  hills, 
Far  mark'd  with  the  courses  of  clear,  winding  rills; 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high, 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

IV. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below, 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blow ! 
There,  oft  as  mild  evening  weeps  over  the  lea, 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 


V. 

Thy  chrystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides, 
And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary  resides ; 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave, 
As  gathering  sweet  flowerets  she  stems  thy  clear 
wave. 

VI. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton !  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays ! 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream — 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton!  disturb  not  her  dream. 


Tune. — "  Bonic  Bell. 


I. 

THE  smiling  Spring  comes  in  rejoicing, 

And  surly  Winter  grimly  flies ; 
Now  crystal-clear  are  the  falling  waters, 

And  bonie  blue  are  the  sunny  skies ; 
Fresh   o'er   the   mountains   breaks   forth 
morning, 

The  ev'ning  gilds  the  ocean's  sAvell ; 
All  creatures  joy  in  the  sun's  returning, 

And  I  rejoice  in  my  bonie  Bell. 

II. 

The  flowery  Spring  leads  sunny  Summer, 

And  yellow  Autumn  presses  near ; 
Then  in  his  turn  comes  gloomy  Winter, 

Till  smiling  Spring  again  appear. 
Thus  Seasons  dancing,  life  advancing, 

Old  Time  and  Nature  their  changes  tell ; 
But  never  ranging,  still  unchanging, 

I  adore  my  bonie  Bell. 


the 
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(gallant  heater. 


Tune. — "  The  Weaver's  March. 


I. 

WHERE  Cart  rins  rowin  to  the  sea, 
By  mony  a  fiow'r  and  spreading  tree, 
There  lives  a  lad,  the  lad  for  me, 

He  is  a  gallant  Weaver, 
Oh,  I  had  wooers  aught  or  nine, 
They  gied  me  rings  and  ribbons  fine ; 
And  I  was  fear'd  my  heart  would  tine, 

And  I  gied  it  to  the  Weaver. 

II. 

My  daddie  sign'd  my  tocher-band, 
To  gie  the  lad  that  has  the  land ; 
But  to  my  heart  I'll  add  my  hand, 

And  give  it  to  the  Weaver. 
While  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers; 
While  bees  delight  in  op'ning  flowers ; 
While  corn  grows  green  in  simmer  showers, 

I  love  my  gallant  Weaver. 


0'er  mg  Uabbie. 

Tune. — "  The  Deuks  Dang  o'er  my  Daddie." 


I. 

THE  bairns  gat  out  wi'  an  unco  shout, 

The  deuks  dang  o?er  my  daddie,  0 ! 
The  fien'-ma-care,  quo'  the  feirrie  auld  wife, 

He  was  but  a  paidlin  body,  0 ! 
He  paidles  out,  an'  he  paidles  in, 

An'  he  paidles  late  an'  early,  0 ! 
This  seven  lang  years  I  hae  lien  by  his  side, 

An'  he  is  but  a  fusionless  carlie,  0 ! 


II. 

0  hand  your  tongue,  my  feirrie  auld  wife, 

0  haud  your  tongue  now,  Nansie,  0 ! 
I've  seen  the  day,  and  sae  hae  ye, 

Ye  wadna  been  sae  donsie,  0 ! 
I've  seen  the  day  ye  butter'd  my  brose, 

And  cuddled  me  late  and  early,  0 ! 
But  downa  do's  come  o'er  me  now, 

And  oh !  I  find  it  sairly,  0 ! 


She's  Jaiv  anb  Jatise. 

Tune. — "  She's  Fair  and  Fause." 


I. 

SHE'S  fair  and  fause  that  causes  my  smart, 

I  lo'ed  her  meikle  and  lang ; 
She's  broken  her  vow,  she's  broken  my  heart, 

And  I  may  e'en  gae  hang. 
A  coof  cam  in  wi'  routh  o'  gear, 
And  I  hae  tint  my  dearest  dear; 
But  woman  is  but  warld's  gear, 

Sae  let  the  borne  lass  gang. 

II. 

Whae'er  ye  be  that  woman  love, 

To  this  be  never  blind ; 
Nae  ferlie  'tis  tho'  fickle  she  prove, 

A  woman  has't  by  kind. 
0  woman,  lovely  woman  fair! 
An  angel  form's  faun  to  thy  share, 
'Twad  been  o'er  meikle  to  gien  thee  mair — 

I  mean  an  angel  mind. 
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J&zti'*  atoa  tof  th'  (SExdaenran. 

Tune. — "The  Deil  cam  fiddlin  through  the  town." 


I. 

THE  Deil  cam  fiddlin  thro'  the  town, 
And  danc'd  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman ; 

And  ilka  wife  cries — "  Auld  Mahoun; 
I  wish  you  luck  o'  the  prize,  man ! " 

The  Deil's  awa,  the  Deil's  awa, 
The  Deil's  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman  ; 

He's  danc'd  awa,  he's  danc'd  awa, 
He's  danc'd  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman  ! 

II. 

We'll  mak  our  maut  and  we'll  brew  our  drink, 
We'll  laugh,  and  sing,  and  rejoice,  man; 

And  mony  braw  thanks  to  the  meikle  black  Deil, 
That  danc'd  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman. 

III. 

There's  threesome  reels,  there's  foursome  reels, 
There's  hornpipes  and  strathspeys,  man ; 

But  the  ae  best  dance  e'er  cam  to  the  land, 
Was — the  Deil's  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman. 

The  Deil's  awa,  the  Deil's  awa, 
The  Deil's  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman ; 

He's  danc'd  awa,  he's  danc'd  awa, 
He's  danc'd  awa  wi'  th'  Exciseman. 


fobelg  $***  0' 

Tune. — "Lass  o'  Inverness." 


I. 

THE  lovely  lass  o'  Inverness, 

Nae  joy  nor  pleasure  can  she  see ; 

For  e'en  and  morn  she  cries,  Alas ! 
And  ay  the  saut  tear  blin's  her  e'e 


Drumossie  moor — Drumossie  day, 

A  waefu'  day  it  was  to  me ! 
For  there  I  lost  my  father  dear, 

My  father  dear,  and  brethren  three. 

II. 

Their  winding  sheet  the  bluidy  clay, 

Their  graves  are  growing  green  to  see 
And  by  them  lies  the  dearest  lad 

That  ever  blest  a  woman's  e'e ! 
Now  wae  to  thee,  thou  cruel  lord, 

A  bluidy  man  I  trow  thou  be ; 
For  mony  a  heart  thou  hast  made  sair, 

That  ne'er  did  wrang  to  thine  or  thee ! 


s*. 

Tune. — "  Graham's  Strathspey." 


I. 

0  MY  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June  : 

O  my  luve's  like  the  melodie, 
That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune. 

II. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I : 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

'Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 

III. 

'Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  rny  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun : 

0  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

IV. 

And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  luve ! 

And  fare  thee  weel  a  while  ! 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  luve, 

Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile ! 

2  E 
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Jl  Jessie  all  3U0tu. 

e. — "  Cumnock  Psalms. 


['A  VISION'  SET  AS  A  SONG.] 


I. 

As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower, 

Where  the  wa'flower  scents  the  dewy  air ; 
Where  the  houlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower, 

And  tells  the  midnight  moon  her  care ; 
A  lassie  all  alone  was  making  her  moan, 

Lamenting  our  lads  beyond  the  sea ; 
In  the  bluidy  wars  they  fa',  and  our  honor's 
gane  and  a', 

And  broken-hearted  we  maun  die. 

II. 

The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still, 
The  stars  they  shot  alang  the  sky ; 

The  tod  was  howling  on  the  hill, 
And  the  distant-echoing  glens  reply. 

A  lassie  all  alone,  &c. 

III. 

The  burn,  adown  its  hazelly  path, 

Was  rushing  by  the  ruin'd  wa', 
Hasting  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith, 

Whase  roarings  seem'd  to  rise  and  fa'. 
A  lassie  all  alone,  &c. 

IV. 

The  cauld  blae  North  was  streaming  forth 

Her  lights,  wi'  hissing,  eerie  din ; 
Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift, 

Like  Fortune's  favors,  tint  as  win. 

A  lassie  all  alone,  &c. 

V. 

Now  looking  over  firth  and  fauld, 

Her  horn  the  pale-fac'd  Cynthia  rear'd ; 

When  lo,  in  form  of  minstrel  auld, 
A  stern  and  stalwart  ghaist  appear'd. 

A  lassie  all  alone,  &c. 


VI. 

And  frae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow, 

Might  rous'd  the  slumbering  dead  to  hear ; 

But  oh !  it  was  a  tale  of  woe, 
As  ever  met  a  Briton's  ear. 

A  lassie  all  alone,  &c. 

VII. 

He  sang  wi'  joy  his  former  day, 

He  weeping  wail'd  his  latter  times ; 
But  what  he  said  it  was  nae  play — 

I  winna  ventur't  in  my  rhymes. 
A  lassie  all  alone  was  making  her  moan, 

Lamenting  our  lads  beyond  the  sea ; 
In  the  bluidy  wars  they  fa',  and  our  honor's 
gane  and  a', 

And  broken-hearted  we  maun  die. 


lonis,  iRhat  lieck  I  bg  Ihtc! 

^,  '  t_  O 

Tune.—"  Louis,  What  Eeck  I  by  Thee  ! " 


I. 

Louis,  what  reck  I  by  thee, 
Or  Geordie  on  his  ocean : 

Dyvor,  beggar  louns  to  me — 
I  reign  in  Jeanie's  bosom ! 

II. 

Let  her  crown  my  love  her  law, 
And  in  her  breast  enthrone  me 

Kings  and  nations — swith,  awa ! 
Reif  randies,  I  disown  ye  ! 
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Ctrmht  Ihra'  the 

Tune. — "  Comin  Thro'  the  Bye." 


I. 

COMIN  thro'  the  rye,  poor  body, 

Comin  thro'  the  rye ; 
She  draigl't  a'  her  petticoatie, 

Comin  thro'  the  rye. 
Oh,  Jenny's  a'  weet,  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry; 
She  draigl't  a'  her  petticoatie, 

Comin  thro'  the  rye. 

II. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body — 
Comin  thro'  the  rye, 

Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body- 
Need  a  body  cry  ? 

III. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body, 

Comin  thro'  the  glen, 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body — 

Need  the  warld  ken  ? 
Oh,  Jenny's  a'  weet,  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry; 
She  draigl't  a'  her  petticoatie, 

Comin  thro'  the  rye. 


Tune. — "  For  the  sake  o'  Somebody.' 


I. 

MY  heart  is  sail- — I  dare  na  tell, 
My  heart  is  sair  for  Somebody ; 

I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  o'  Somebody. 


Oh-hon !  for  Somebody ! 
Oh-hey  !  for  Somebody ! 
I  could  range  the  world  around, 
For  the  sake  o'  Somebody ! 

II. 

Ye  Powers  that  smile  on  virtuous  love, 

0,  sweetly  smile  on  Somebody ! 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free, 
And  send  me  safe  my  Somebody ! 
Oh-hon !  for  Somebody ! 
Oh-hey !  for  Somebody ! 
I  wad  do — what  wad  I  not? 
For  the  sake  o'  Somebody ! 


She  sags  she  JEa'zs  me  $e*t  ot  a'. 

Tune. — "  Onagh's  Water-fall." 


I. 

SAE  flaxen  were  her  ringlets, 

Her  eyebrows  of  a  darker  hue, 
Bewitchingly  o'er-arching 

Twa  laughing  een  o'  bonie  blue ; 
Her  smiling  sae  wyling, 

Wad  make  a  wretch  forget  his  woe ; 
What  pleasure,  what  treasure, 

Unto  these  rosy  lips  to  grow : 
Such  was  my  Chloris'  bonie  face, 

When  first  her  bonie  face  I  saw; 
And  ay  my  Chloris'  dearest  charm, 

She  says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a'. 

II, 

Like  harmony  her  motion : 

Her  pretty  ankle  is  a  spy 
Betraying  fair  proportion, 

Wad  make  a  saint  forget  the  sky ; 
Sae  warming,  sae  charming, 

Her  fauteless  form  and  gracefu'  air: 
Ilk  feature — auld  Nature 

Declar'd  tha-t  she  could  do  nae  mair 
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Her's  are  the  willing  chains  o'  love, 
By  conquering  beauty's  sovereign  law ; 

And  ay  my  Chloris'  dearest  charm, 
She  says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a'. 

III. 

Let  others  love  the  city, 

And  gaudy  shew  at  sunny  noon ; 
Gie  me  the  lonely  valley, 

The  dewy  eve,  and  rising  moon 
Fair  beaming,  and  streaming 

Her  silver  light  the  boughs  amang ; 
While  falling,  recalling, 

The  amorous  thrush  concludes  his  sang : 
There,  dearest  Chloris,  wilt  thou  rove 

By  wimplin  burn  and  leafy  shaw, 
And  hear  my  vows  o'  truth  and  love, 

And  say  thou  lo'es  me  best  of  a'  ? 


florae  f  ass  Jftabe  tht  $eb  to  Jfte. 

Tune. — "  The  lass  that  made  the  bed  for  me." 


I. 

WHEN  Januar'  wind  was  blawing  cauld, 
As  to  the  north  I  took  my  way, 

The  mirksome  night  did  me  enfauld, 
I  knew  na  whare  to  lodge  till  day. 

II. 

By  my  gude  luck  a  maid  I  met, 
Just  in  the  middle  o'  my  care ; 

And  kindly  she  did  me  invite 
To  walk  into  a  chamber  fair. 

III. 

I  bow'd  fu'  low  unto  this  maid, 
And  thank'd  her  for  her  courtesie ; 

I  bow'd  fu'  low  unto  this  maid, 
And  bade  her  mak  a  bed  for  me. 


IV. 

She  made  the  bed  baith  large  and  wide, 
Wi'  twa  white  hands  she  spread  it  down; 

She  put  the  cup  to  her  rosy  lips, 

And  drank,  "Young  man,  now  sleep  ye  sounV 

V. 

She  snatch'd  the  candle  in  her  hand, 
And  frae  my  chamber  went  wi'  speed ; 

But  I  call'd  her  quickly  back  again 
To  lay  some  mair  below  my  head. 

VI. 

A  cod  she  laid  below  my  head, 

And  served  me  wi'  due  respect ; 
And  to  salute  her  wi'  a  kiss, 

I  put  my  arms  about  her  neck. 

VII. 
"  Haud  aff  your  hands,  young  man,"  she  says, 

"  And  dinna  sae  uncivil  be  : 
Gif  ye  hae  ony  luve  for  me, 

0  wrang  na  my  virginitie ! "' 

VIII. 

Her  hair  was  like  the  links  o'  gowd, 

Her  teeth  were  like  the  ivorie ; 
Her  cheeks  like  lilies  dipt  in  wine, 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

IX. 

Her  bosom  was  the  driven  snaw, 
Twa  drifted  heaps  sae  fair  to  see ; 

Her  limbs  the  polish'd  marble  stane, 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

X. 

I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 
And  ay  she  wist  na  what  to  say ; 

1  laid  her  between  me  and  the  wa'— 
The  lassie  thought  na  lang  till  day. 

XI. 

Upon  the  morrow  when  we  rase, 

1  thank'd  her  for  her  courtesie ; 
But  ay  she  blush'd  and  ay  she  sigh'd. 

And  said,  "  Alas !  ye've  ruin'd  me." 
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XII. 

I  clasp'd  her  waist,  and  kiss'd  her  syne, 
While  the  tear  stood  twinklin  in  her  e'e ; 

I  said,  "  My  lassie,  dinna  cry, 

For  ye  ay  shall  mak  the  bed  to  me." 

XIII. 

She  took  her  mither's  Holland  sheets, 
And  made  them  a'  in  sarks  to  me : 

Blythe  and  merry  may  she  be, 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

XIV. 

The  bonie  lass  made  the  bed  to  me, 
The  braw  lass  made  the  bed  to  me : 

I'll  ne'er  forget  till  the  day  I  die, 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 


Sac  Jar  Jltoa. 

Tune. — "Dalkeith  Maiden  Bridge." 


I. 

0  SAD  and  heavy  should  I  part, 

But  for  her  sake  sae  far  awa ; 
Unknowing  what  my  way  may  thwart, 

My  native  land  sae  far  awa. 
Thou  that  of  a'  things  Maker  art, 

That  form'd  this  Fair  sae  far  awa, 
Gie  body  strength,  then  I'll  ne'er  start 

At  this  my  way  sae  far  awa. 

II. 
How  true  is  love  to  pure  desert, 

So  love  to  her,  sae  far  awa  : 
And  nocht  can  heal  my  bosom's  smart, 

While,  oh !  she  is  sae  far  awa. 
Nane  other  love,  nane  other  dart, 

I  feel,  but  her's  sae  far  awa; 
But  fairer  never  touch'd  a  heart 

Than  her's,  the  Fair  sae  far  awa. 


(D,  Mat  QK  SSEha'js  in  §0tt 

Tune. — "I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town." 


[FIRST  SET:   SECOND  SET  IN  THOMSON'S  COLLECTION.] 


CHOKUS. 

O  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town, 
Ye  see  the  e'enin  sun  upon  ? 
The  dearest  maid's  in  yon  town, 
That  e'enin  sun  is  shining  on. 

I. 

Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  shaw, 
She  wanders  by  yon  spreading  tree ; 
How  blest  ye  flow'rs  that  round  her  blaw, 
Ye  catch  the  glances  o'  her  e'e ! 

II. 

How  blest  ye  birds  that  round  her  sing, 
And  welcome  in  the  blooming  year ! 
And  doubly  welcome  be  the  spring, 
The  season  to  my  Jeanie  dear. 

III. 

The  sun  blinks  blythe  on  yon  town, 
Amang  the  broomy  braes  sae  green; 
But  my  delight  in  yon  town, 
And  dearest  pleasure,  is  my  Jean. 

IV. 

Without  my  fair,  not  a'  the  charms 
0'  Paradise  could  yield  me  joy; 
But  gie  me  Jeanie  in  my  arms, 
And  welcome  Lapland's  dreary  sky  ! 

V. 

My  cave  wad  be  a  lover's  bower, 
Tho'  raging  winter  rent  the  air; 
And  she  a  lovely  little  flower, 
That  I  wad  tent  and  shelter  there. 

VI. 

0  sweet  is  she  in  yon  town, 

The  sinkin  sun's  gane  down  upon ; 

A  fairer  than's  in  yon  town 

His  setting  beam  ne'er  shone  upon. 
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VII. 

If  angry  fate  is  sworn  my  foe, 
And  suffering  I  am  doom'd  to  bear ; 
I  careless  quit  aught  else  below, 
But,  spare  me,  spare  me  Jeanie  dear ! 

VIII. 

For  while  life's  dearest  blood  is  warm, 
Ae  thought  frae  her  shall  ne'er  depart, 
And  she — as  fairest  is  her  form  I 
She  has  the  truest,  kindest  heart ! 

O  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town, 
Ye  see  the  e'enin  sun  upon  ? 
The  dearest  maid's  in  yon  town 
That  e'enin  sun  is  shining;  on. 


,  tkg  Motn. 

Tune. — "  May,  thy  Morn." 


I. 

0  MAY,  thy  morn  was  ne'er  sae  sweet 

As  the  mirk  night  o'  December ; 
For  sparkling  was  the  rosy  wine, 

And  private  was  the  chamber : 
And  dear  was  she  I  dare  na  name, 

But  I  will  ay  remember ; 
And  dear  was  she  I  dare  na  name, 

But  I  will  ay  remember. 

II. 

And  here's  to  them,  that,  like  oursel, 

Can  push  about  the  jorum; 
And  here's  to  them  that  wish  us  weel, 

May  a'  that's  gude  watch  o'er  them 
And  here's  to  them  we  dare  na  tell, 

The  dearest  o'  the  quorum; 
And  here's  to  them  we  dare  na  tell, 

The  dearest  o'  the  quorum ! 


milt  <&hon  b*  JEg 

Tune. — "The  Sutor's  Dochter." 


I. 

WILT  thou  be  my  dearie  ? 

When  sorrow  wrings  thy  gentle  heart, 

0  wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  thee  ? 
By  the  treasure  of  my  soul, 
That's  the  love  I  bear  thee ! 

1  swear  and  vow,  that  only  thou 
Shall  ever  be  my  dearie  : 

Only  thou,  I  swear  and  vow, 
Shall  ever  be  my  dearie  ! 

II. 

Lassie,  say  thou  lo'es  me ; 
Or  if  thou  wilt  na  be  my  am, 
Say  na  thou'lt  refuse  me : 
If  it  winna,  canna  be, 
Thou  for  thine  may  chuse  me, 
Let  me,  lassie,  quickly  die, 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me  : 
Lassie,  let  me  quickly  die, 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me ! 


0Up  Stetoart 

Tune. — "  Ye're  Welcome,  Charlie  Stewart." 


I. 

0  LOVELY  Polly  Stewart ! 

0  charming  Polly  Stewart ! 
There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May 

That's  half  so  fair  as  thou  art. 
The  flower  it  blaws,  it  fades,  it  fa's, 

And  art  can  ne'er  renew  it ; 
But  worth  and  truth  eternal  youth 

Will  gie  to  Polly  Stewart. 
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II. 

May  he,  whase  arms  shall  fauld  thy  charms, 

Possess  a  leal  and  true  heart ; 
To  him  be  given,  to  ken  the  heaven 

He  grasps  in  Polly  Stewart ! 
0  lovely  Polly  Stewart ! 

0  charming  Polly  Stewart! 
There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May 

That's  half  so  fair  as  thou  art. 


mintzv  at  fife, 


Tune.—"  The  Winter  of  Life." 


I. 

BUT  lately  seen  in  gladsome  green, 

The  woods  rejoiced  the  day ; 
Thro'  gentle  showers  the  laughing  flowers 

In  double  pride  were  gay : 
But  now  our  joys  are  fled 

On  winter  blasts  awa  1 
Yet  maiden  May,  in  rich  array, 

Again  shall  bring  them  a'. 

II. 

But  my  white  pow — nae  kindly  thowe 

Shall  melt  the  snaws  of  Age ; 
My  trunk  of  eild,  but  buss  or  beild, 

Sinks  in  Time's  wintry  rage. 
Oh!  Age  has  weary  days, 

And  nights  o'  sleepless  pain ! 
Thou  golden  time  o'  Youthfu'  prime, 

Why  comes  thou  not  again  ? 


0f 


Tune.  —  "  Could  aught  of  Song."  . 


I. 

COULD  aught  of  song  declare  my  pains, 

Could  artful  numbers  move  thee, 
The  muse  should  tell,  in  labor'd  strains, 

0  Mary,  how  I  love  thee ! 
They  who  but  feign  a  wounded  heart 

May  teach  the  lyre  to  languish ; 
But  what  avails  the  pride  of  art, 

When  wastes  the  soul  with  anguish? 

n. 

Then  let  the  sudden  bursting  sigh 

The  heart-felt  pang  discover ; 
And  in  the  keen,  yet  tender  eye, 

0  read  th'  imploring  lover. 
For  well  I  know  thy  gentle  mind 

Disdains  art's  gay  disguising; 
Beyond  what  Fancy  e'er  refin'd, 

The  voice  of  Nature  prizing. 


39m'*  to  thj)  3§ailih,  ntg  Dome  f  am 

Tune. — "  Laggan  Burn." 


I. 

HERE'S  to  thy  health,  my  bonie  lass, 
Gude  night  and  joy  be  wi'  thee; 

I'll  come  nae  mair  to  thy  bower-door, 
To  tell  thee  that  I  lo'e  thee. 

0  dinna  think,  my  pretty  pink, 
But  I  can  live  without  thee : 

1  vow  and  swear  I  dinna  care, 

How  lang  ye  look  about  ye. 
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II. 

Thou'rt  ay  8ae  free  informing  me, 
Thou  hast  nae  mind  to  marry ; 

I'll  be  as  free  informing  thee, 
Nae  time  hae  I  to  tarry. 

I  ken  thy  friends  try  ilka  means, 
Frae  wedlock  to  delay  thee ; 

Depending  on  some  higher  chance- 
But  fortune  may  betray  thee. 

III. 

I  ken  they  scorn  my  low  estate, 

But  that  does  never  grieve  me ; 
For  I'm  as  free  as  any  he, 

Sma'  siller  will  relieve  me. 
I'll  count  my  health  my  greatest  wealth, 

Sae  lang  as  I'll  enjoy  it ; 
I'll  fear  nae  scant,  I'll  bode  nae  want, 

As  lang's  I  get  employment. 

IV. 

But  far-off  fowls  hae  feathers  fair : 

And  ay  until  ye  try  them, 
Tho'  they  seem  fair,  still  have  a  care ; 

They  may  prove  as  bad  as  I  am. 
But  at  twal  at  night,  when  the  moon  shines 
bright, 

My  dear,  I'll  come  and  see  thee ; 
For  the  man  that  lo'es  his  mistress  wee] 

Nae  travel  makes  him  weary. 


dhrmttj)  Bmmber. 


Tune. — "  Wandering  Willie. 


I. 

ANCE  mair  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December ! 

Ance  mair  I  hail  thee  wi'  sorrow  and  care : 
Sad  was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remember, 

Parting  wi'  Nancy,  oh !  ne'er  to  meet  mair. 


Fond  lovers'  parting  is  sweet  painful  pleasure, 

Hope  beaming  mild  on  the  soft  parting  hour ! 
But  the  dire  feeling,  0  farewell  for  ever ! 

Anguish  unmingl'd,  and  agony  pure. 

• 

II. 

Wild  as  the  winter  now  tearing  the  forest, 

Till  the  last  leaf  o'  the  summer  is  flown, 
Such  is  the  tempest  has  shaken  my  bosom, 

Till  my  last  hope  and  last  comfort  is  gone ! 
Still  as  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December, 

Still  shall  I  hail  thee  wi'  sorrow  and  care; 
For  sad  was  the  parting  thou  makes  me  remember, 

Parting  wi'  Nancy,  oh!  ne'er  to  meet  mair! 


's  Jace. 

Tune, — "My  Peggy's  Face." 


I. 

MY  Peggy's  face,  my  Peggy's  form, 
The  frost  of  hermit  age  might  warm ; 
My  Peggy's  worth,  my  Peggy's  mind, 
Might  charm  the  first  of  human  kind. 
I  love  my  Peggy's  angel  air, 
Her  face  so  truly  heav'nly  fair, 
Her  native  grace  so  void  of  art, 
But  I  adore  my  Peggy's  heart. 

II. 

The  lily's  hue,  the  rose's  dye, 
The  kindling  lustre  of  an  eye ; 
Who  but  owns  their  magic  sway  ? 
Who  but  knows  they  all  decay ! 
The  tender  thrill,  the  pitying  tear, 
The  generous  purpose  nobly  dear, 
The  gentle  look  that  rage  disarms — 
These  are  all  Immortal  charms. 


c%- 
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Tune. — "  0  steer  her  tip,  and  haud  her  gaun." 


I. 

[0  STEER  her  up  and  haud  her  gaun — 

Her  mither's  at  the  mill,  jo; 
An'  gin  she  winna  tak  a  man, 

E'en  let  her  tak  her  will,  jo :] 
First  shore  her  wi'  a  kindly  kiss, 

And  ca'  anither  gill,  jo ; 
An'  gin  she  tak  the  thing  amiss, 

E'en  let  her  flyte  her  fill,  jo. 

II. 

0  steer  her  up  and  be  na  blate, 

An'  gin  she  tak  it  ill,  jo, 
Then  lea'e  the  lassie  till  her  fate, 

And  time  nae  langer  spill,  jo : 
Ne'er  break  your  heart  for  ae  rebute, 

But  think  upon  it  still,  jo, 
That  gin  the  lassie  winna  do't, 

Ye'll  fin'  anither  will,  jo. 


Bag  a 

Tune. — "The  Queen  of  the  Lothians." 


[FIRST  SET:  SECOND  SET  IN  THOMSON'S  COLLECTION.] 


I. 

AE  day  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  lang  glen, 
An'  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me ; 
But  I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  like  men ; 
The  deuce  gae  wi'  him  to  believe  me,  believe  me ; 
The  deuce  gae  wi'  him  to  believe  me ! 

II. 

A  weel-stocket  mailen,  himsel  o't  the  laird, 

An'  bridal  aff-han'  was  the  proffer; 

I  never  loot  on  that  I  ken'd  or  I  car'd, 

But  thought  I  might  get  a  waur  offer,  waur  offer 

But  thought  I  might  get  a  waur  offer. 


III. 

He  spak  o'  the  darts  o'  my  bonny  black  een, 
An'  0,  for  my  love  he  was  diein ; 
I  said  he  might  die  when  he  liket,  for  Jean — 
The  gude  forgie  me  for  liein,  for  liein ! 
The  gude  forgie  me  for  liein ! 

IV. 

But  what  do  ye  think,  in  a  fortnight  or  less, 
(The  deil's  in  his  taste  to  gae  near  her!) 
He's  down  to  the  castle  to  black  cousin  Bess, 
Think,  how  the  jade  I  cou'd  endure  her,  endure  her 
Think,  how  the  jade  I  cou'd  endure  her ! 

V. 

An'  a'  the  niest  ouk  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 

I  gaed  to  the  tryst  o'  Dalgarlock ; 

An'  wha  but  my  braw  fickle  wooer  was  there, 

Wha  glowr'd  as  if  he'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock : 

Wha  glowr'd  as  if  he'd  seen  a  warlock. 

VI. 

Out  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gie'd  him  a  blink, 
Lest  neighbours  should  think  I  was  saucy ; 
My  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he'd  been  in  drink, 
And  vow'd  that  I  was  a  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie : 
And  vow'd  that  I  was  a  dear  lassie. 

VII. 

I  spier'd  for  my  cousin,  fu'  couthie  an'  sweet, 
An'  if  she'd  recover'd  her  hearin; 
An'  how  my  auld  shoon  fitted  her  shauchel't  feet? 
Gude  saf '  us !  how  he  fell  a-swearin,  a-swearin : 
Gude  saf  us  !  how  he  fell  a-swearin ! 

VIII. 

He  begg'd  me  for  gudesake  that  I'd  be  his  wife, 

Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow ; 

An'  just  to  preserve  the  poor  bodie  in  life, 

I  think  I  will  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-morrow : 

I  think  I  will  wed  him  to-morrow. 
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(D  ag  nt|)  (Hift  *\u  Hattg  me. 

Tune. — "  My  wife  she  dang  me." 


I. 

0  AY  my  wife  she  dang  me, 

An'  aft  my  wife  she  bang'd  me; 
If  ye  gie  a  woman  a'  her  will, 

Gude  faith,  she'll  soon  o'er-gang  ye. 
On  peace  and  rest  my  mind  was  bent, 

And  fool  I  was,  I  marry'd; 
But  never  honest  man's  intent, 

As  cursedly  miscarry'd. 

II. 

Some  sairie  comfort  still  at  last, 

When  a'  thir  days  are  done,  man ; 
My  pains  o'  hell  on  earth  are  past, 

I'm  sure  o'  bliss  aboon,  man. 
0  ay  my  wife  she  dang  me, 

An'  aft  my  wife  she  bang'd  me ; 
If  ye  gie  a  woman  a'  her  will, 

Glide  faith,  she'll  soon  o'er-gang  ye. 


<D  Sube  Me 

Tune — "  Bottom  of  the  Punch  Bowl." 


i. 

0  GUDE  ale  comes,  and  gude  ale  goes, 
Gude  ale  gars  me  sell  my  hose ; 

Sell  my  hose,  and  pawn  my  shoon, 
Gude  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 

1  had  sax  owsen  in  a  pleugh, 
They  drew  a'  we  el  eneugh ; 

I  sell'd  them  a'  just  ane  by  ane, 
Gude  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 

II. 

Gude  ale  hauds  me  bare  and  busy, 
Gars  me  moop  wi'  the  servant  hizzie, 
Stand  i'  the  stool  when  I  hae  done, 
Gude  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 


0  gude  ale  comes,  and  gude  ale  goes, 
Gude  ale  gars  me  sell  my  hose; 
Sell  my  hose,  and  pawn  my  shoon, 
Gude  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 


Tune. — "  Push  about  the  jorum." 


I. 

DOES  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat  ? 

Then  let  the  louns  beware,  Sir ; 
There's  wooden  walls  upon  our  seas, 

And  Volunteers  on  shore,  Sir : 
The  Nith  shall  rin  to  Corsincon, 

The  Criffel  sink  in  Sol  way, 
Ere  we  permit  a  foreign  foe 

On  British  ground  to  rally ! 
We'll  ne'er  permit  a  foreign  foe 

On  British  ground  to  rally ! 

II. 

0  let  us  not,  like  snarling  curs, 

In  wrangling  be  divided ; 
Till,  slap !  come  in  an  unco  loun, 

And  wi'  a  rung  decide  it : 
Be  Britain  still  to  Britain  true, 

Amang  oursels  united; 
For  never  but  by  British  hands 

Maun  British  wrangs  be  righted : 
For  never  but  by  British  hands 

Maun  British  wrangs  be  righted ! 

III. 

The  kettle  o'  the  Kirk  and  State, 
Perhaps  a  clout  may  fail  in't; 

But  deil  a  foreign  tinkler  loun 
Shall  ever  ca'  a  nail  in't : 

Our  fathers'  blude  the  kettle  bought, 
And  wha  \vad  dare  to  spoil  it ; 

By  Heavens !  the  sacrilegious  dog- 
Shall  fuel  be  to  boil  it : 

By  Heavens !  the  sacrilegious  dog 
Shall  fuel  be  to  boil  it! 
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IV. 

The  wretch  that  would  a  tyrant  own, 

And  the  wretch,  his  true  sworn  brother, 
Who  would  set  the  mob  above  the  throne, 

May  they  be  damn'd  together ! 
Who  will  not  sing  "  God  save  the  King," 

Shall  hang  as  high's  the  steeple ; 
But  while  we  sing  "  God  save  the  King," 

We'll  ne'er  forget  the  People  : 
But  while  we  sing  "  God  save  the  King," 

We'll  ne'er  forget  the  People ! 


Jftg  Jabj)**  d0tott,  that's  dairs  upon't. 

Tune. — "Gregg's  Pipes." 


I. 

MY  lady's  gown,  there's  gairs  upon't, 
And  gowden  flowers  sae  rare  upon't ; 
But  Jenny's  jimps  and  jirkinet, 
My  lord  thinks  meikle  mair  upoii't. 
My  lord  a-hunting  he  is  gane, 
But  hounds  or  hawks  wi'  him  are  nane ; 
By  Colin's  cottage  lies  his  game, 
If  Colin's  Jenny  be  at  hame. 

II. 

My  lady's  white,  my  lady's  red, 
And  kith  and  kin  o'  Cassillis'  blude ; 
But  her  teii-pund  lands  o'  tocher  gude 
Were  a'  the  charms  his  lordship  lo'ed. 

III. 

Out  o'er  yon  muir,  out  o'er  yon  moss, 
Whare  gor-cocks  thro'  the  heather  pass, 
There  wons  auld  Colin's  bonie  lass, 
A  lily  in  a  wilderness. 

IV. 

Sae  sweetly  move  her  genty  limbs, 
Like  music  notes  o'  lovers'  hymns : 
The  diamond  dew  is  her  een  sae  blue, 
Where  laughing  love  sae  wanton  swims. 


V. 

My  lady's  dink,  my  lady's  drest, 
The  flower  and  fancy  o'  the  west ; 
But  the  lassie  that  a  man  lo'es  best, 
0  that's  the  lass  to  mak  him  blest. 


ta'ttt  ilu  parting  § 

Tune. — "  Jockey's  ta'en  the  parting  kiss. 


I. 

JOCKEY'S  ta'en  the  parting  kiss, 

O'er  the  mountains  he  is  gane ; 
And  with  him  is  a'  my  bliss, 

Nought  but  griefs  with  me  remain. 
Spare  my  luve,  ye  winds  that  blaw, 

Plashy  sleets  and  beating  rain ! 
Spare  my  luve,  thou  feathery  snaw, 

Drifting  o'er  the  frozen  plain. 

II. 

When  the  shades  of  evening  creep 

O'er  the  day's  fair,  gladsome  e'e, 
Sound  and  safely  may  he  sleep, 

Sweetly  blythe  his  waukening  be  ! 
He  Avill  think  on  her  he  loves, 

Fondly  he'll  repeat  her  name ; 
For  whare'er  he  distant  roves, 

Jockey's  heart  is  still  at  hame. 


€)  fntbe 

Tune. — "  Mauchline  Belles." 


I. 

O  LEAVE  novels,  ye  Mauchline  belles, 
Ye're  safer  at  your  spinning-wheel ; 

Such  witching  books  are  baited  hooks 
For  rakish  rooks,  like  Rob  Mossgiel. 
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Your  fine  Tom  Jones  and  Grandisons, 
They  make  your  youthful  fancies  reel ; 

They  heat  your  brains,  and  fire  your  veins, 
And  then  you're  prey  for  Rob  Mossgiel. 

II. 

Beware  a  tongue  that's  smoothly  hung, 

A  heart  that  warmly  seems  to  feel ; 
That  feeling  heart  but  acts  a  part — 

'Tis  rakish  art  in  Rob  Mossgiel. 
The  frank  address,  the  soft  caress, 

Are  worse  than  poisoned  darts  of  steel ; 
The  frank  address,  and  politesse, 

Are  all  finesse  in  Rob  Mossgiel. 


<S)  fag  thj)  f 00f  in  Mint, 

Tune. — "  Cordwainer's  March." 


I. 

0  LAY  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass, 

In  mine,  lass,  in  mine,  lass ; 

And  swear  on  thy  white  hand,  lass, 

That  thou  wilt  be  my  ain. 
A  slave  to  love's  unbounded  sway, 
He  aft  has  wrought  me  meikle  wae ; 
But  now  he  is  my  deadly  fae, 

Unless  thou  be  my  ain. 

II. 

There's  monie  a  lass  has  broke  my  rest, 
That  for  a  blink  I  hae  lo'ed  best ; 
But  thou  art  queen  within  my  breast, 

For  ever  to  remain. 
0  lay  thy  loof  in  mine,  lass, 
In  mine,  lass,  in  mine,  lass ; 
And  swear  on  thy  white  hand,  lass, 

That  thou  wilt  be  my  ain. 


toss  a  $0nie 

Tune. — "A  favourite  Slow  March." 


THERE  was  a  bonie  lass,  and  a  bonie,  bonie  lass, 

And  she  lo'ed  her  bonie  laddie  dear; 
Till  war's  loud  alarms  tore  her  laddie  frae  her  arms, 

Wi'  mony  a  sigh  and  a  tear. 

II. 

Over  sea,  over  shore,  where  the  cannons  loudly  roar, 

He  still  was  a  stranger  to  fear; 
And  nocht  could  him  quail,  or  his  bosom  assail, 

But  the  bonie  lass  he  lo'ed  sae  dear. 


(D  JtWlp's  Mztk,  JMlg's  Stotet. 

Tune. — "Mally's  Meek." 


I. 

0  MALLY'S  meek,  Mally's  sweet, 

Mally's  modest  and  discreet ; 
Mally's  rare,  Mally's  fail-, 

Mally's  every  way  complete. 
As  I  was  walking  up  the  street, 

A  barefit  maid  I  chanc'd  to  meet ; 
But  0  the  road  was  very  hard 

For  that  fair  maiden's  tender  feet. 

II. 

It  were  mair  meet,  that  those  fine  feet 
Were  weel  lac'd  up  in  silken  shoon; 

And  'twere  more  fit  that  she  should  sit, 
Within  yon  chariot  gilt  aboon. 

III. 

Her  yellow  hair,  beyond  compare, 

Comes  trinkling  down  her  swan-white  neck; 
And  her  two  eyes,  like  stars  in  skies, 

Would  keep  a  sinking  ship  frae  wreck  I 
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Sihar  bib 


Tune. — "  Bonie  Dundee." 


[ORIGINAL  SET.] 


I. 

[0-  WHAR  did  ye  get  that  hauver-meal  bannock  ? 

0  silly  blind  body,  0  dinna  ye  see  1 
I  gat  it  frae  a  young,  brisk  Sodger  laddie, 

Between  Saint  Johnston  and  bonie  Dundee.] 
0  gin  I  saw  the  laddie  that  gae  me't ! 

Aft  has  he  doudl'd  me  upon  his  knee ; 
May  Heaven  protect  my  bonie  Scots  laddie, 

And  send  him  safe  hame  to  his  babie  and  me ! 

II. 

My  blessins  upon  thy  sweet  wee  lippie ! 

My  blessins  upon  thy  bonie  e'e  brie ! 
Thy  smiles  are  sae  like  my  blythe  Sodger  laddie, 

Thou's  ay  the  dearer  and  dearer  to  me ! 
But  I'll  big  a  bow'r  on  yon  bonie  banks, 

Whare  Tay  rins  wimplin  by  sae  clear ; 
And  I'll  cleed  thee  in  the  tartan  sae  fine, 

And  mak  thee  a  man  like  thy  daddie  dear. 


Hit  ttUafcer'*  gin  fje 

Tune. — "  To  the  Weaver's." 


I. 

MY  heart  was  ance  as  blythe  and  free 
As  simmer  days  were  lang, 

But  a  bonie,  westlin  weaver  lad 
Has  gart  me  change  my  sang. 

[To  the  weaver's  gin  ye  go,  fair  maids, 
To  the  weaver's  gin  ye  go ; 

I  rede  you  right,  gang  ne'er  at  night, 
To  the  weaver's  gin  ye  go.] 

II. 

My  mither  sent  me  to  the  town 

To  warp  a  plaiden  wab; 
But  the  weary,  weary  warpin  o't 

Has  gart  me  sigh  and  sab. 

III. 

A  bonie,  westlin  weaver  lad 

Sat  working  at  his  loom; 
He  took  my  heart  as  wi'  a  net 

In  every  knot  and  thrum. 
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IV. 

I  sat  beside  my  warpin-wheel, 

And  ay  I  ca'd  it  roun' ; 
But  every  shot  and  'every  knock, 

My  heart  it  gae  a  stoun. 

V. 

The  moon  was  sinking  in  the  west 

Wi'  visage  pale  and  wan, 
As  my  bonie,  westlin  weaver  lad 

Convoy'd  me  thro'  the  glen. 

VI. 

But  what  was  said,  or  what  was  done, 

Shame  fa'  me  gin  I  tell ; 
But  Oh !  I  fear  the  kintra  soon 

Will  ken  as  weel's  mysel ! 

[To  the  weaver's  gin  ye  go,  fair  maids, 
To  the  weaver's  gin  ye  go ; 

I  rede  you  right,  gang  ne'er  at  night, 
To  the  weaver's  gin  ye  go.] 


I  am  mt>  JEammj)'*  ae  58 aim. 

Tune. — "  I'm  o'er  young  to  many  yet." 


I. 

I  AM  my  mammy's  ae  bairn, 
Wi'  unco  folk  I  weary,  Sir; 

And  lying  in  a  man's  bed, 

I'rn  fley'd  it  mak  me  eerie,  Sir. 

I'm  o'er  young,  I'm  o'er  young, 
I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet ; 

I'm  o'er  young — 'twad  be  a  sin 
To  tak  me  frae  my  mammy  yet. 

II. 

Hallowmass  is  come  and  gane, 

The  nights  are  lang  in  winter,  Sir ; 

And  you  an'  I  in  ae  bed, 

In  trowth,  I  dare  na  venture,  Sir. 


III. 

Fu'  loud  and  shill  the  frosty  wind, 
Blaws  thro'  the  leafless  timmer,  Sir; 

But  if  ye  come  this  gate  again, 
I'll  aulder  be  gin  simmer,  Sir. 

I'm  o'er  young,  I'm  o'er  young, 
I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet : 

I'm  o'er  young — 'twad  be  a  sin 
To  tak  me  frae  my  mammy  yet. 


Tune. — "M'Pherson's  Rant." 


FAREWELL,  ye  dungeons  dark  and  strong, 

The  wretch's  destinie ! 
Macpherson's  time  will  not  be  long 

On  yonder  gallows-tree. 

Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gae'd  he ; 
He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danc'd  it  round, 

Below  the  gallows-tree. 

II. 

0  what  is  death  but  parting  breath  ? 

On  many  a  bloody  plain 
I've  dar'd  his  face,  and  in  this  place 

I  scorn  him  yet  again ! 

III. 

Untie  these  bands  from  off  my  hands, 

And  bring  to  me  my  sword; 
And  there's  no  a  man  in  all  Scotland, 

But  I'll  brave  him  at  a  word. 

IV 

I've  liv'd  a  life  of  sturt  and  strife ; 

I  die  by  treacherie : 
It  burns  my  heart  I  must  depart, 

And  not  avenged  be. 
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V. 

Now  farewell,  light — thoir  sunshine  bright, 

And  all  beneath  the  sky ! 
May  coward  shame  distain  his  name, 

The  wretch  that  dares  not  die ! 

Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gae'd  lie ; 
He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danc'd  it  round, 

Below  the  gallows-tree. 


Time. — "  M'Lauchlan's  Scots  Measure." 


I. 

NAE  gentle  dames,  tho'  ne'er  sae  fair, 
Shall  ever  be  my  muse's  care : 
Their  titles  a'  are  empty  show; 
Gie  me  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 

Within  the  glen  sae  bushy,  O, 
Aboon  the  plain  sae  rashy,  0, 
I  set  me  down  wi'  right  gude  will, 
To  sing  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 

II. 

0  were  yon  hills  and  vallies  mine, 
Yon  palace  and  yon  gardens  fine ! 
The  world  then  the  love  should  know 

1  bear  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 

III. 

But  fickle  fortune  frowns  on  me, 
And  I  maun  cross  the  raging  sea ; 
But  while  my  crimson  currents  flow, 
I  love  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 

IV. 

Altho'  thro'  foreign  climes  I  range, 
I  know  her  heart  will  never  change, 
For  her  bosom  burns  with  honor's  glow, 
My  faithful  Highland  lassie,  0. 


V. 

For  her  I'll  dare  the  billows'  roar, 
For  her  I'll  trace  a  distant  shore, 
That  Indian  wealth  may  lustre  throw 
Around  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 

VI. 

She  has  my  heart,  she  has  my  hand, 
By  sacred  truth  and  honor's  band ! 
'Till  the  mortal  stroke  shall  lay  me  low, 
I'm  thine,  my  Highland  lassie,  0. 

Farewell  the  glen  sae  bushy,  0  ! 
Farewell  the  plain  sae  rashy,  0  ! 
To  other  lands  I  now  must  go, 
To  sing  my  Highland  lassie,  O. 


M 


Tune.  —  "  What  will  I  do  gin  my  Hoggie  die?" 


WHAT  will  I  do  gin  my  Hoggie  die  ? 

My  joy,  my  pride,  my  Hoggie ! 
My  only  beast,  I  had  nae  mae, 

And  vow  but  I  was  vogie ! 
The  lee-lang  night  we  watch'd  the  fauld, 

Me  and  my  faithfu'  doggie; 
We  heard  nocht  but  the  roaring  linn, 

Amang  the  braes  sae  scroggie. 
But  the  houlet  cry'd  frae  the  castle  wa', 

The  blitter  frae  the  boggie, 
The  tod  reply'd  upon  the  hill, 

I  trembled  for  my  Hoggie. 
When  day  did  daw,  and  cocks  did  craw, 

The  morning  it  was  foggie ; 
An  unco  tyke  lap  o'er  the  dyke, 

And  maist  has  kill'd  my  Hoggie  ! 
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Up  in  tht  JErrming 

Tune. — "  Cauld  blaws  the  Wind." 


I. 

CAULD  blaws  the  wind  frae  east  to  west, 

The  drift  is  driving  sairly ; 
Sae  loud  and  shill  's  I  hear  the  blast — 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 
Up  in  the  morning  early ; 

When  a'  the  hills  are  cover'd  wi'  snaw, 
I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

II. 

The  birds  sit  chittering  in  the  thorn, 
A'  day  they  fare  but  sparely; 

And  lang's  the  night  frae  e'en  to  morn — 
I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 
Up  in  the  morning  early ; 

When  a'  the  hills  are  cover'd  wi'  snaw, 
I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 


I  lag. 

Tune. — "I  dream'd  I  lay." 


I. 

I  DREAM'D  I  lay  where  flowers  were  springing 

Gaily  in  the  sunny  beam ; 
List'ning  to  the  wild  birds  singing, 

By  a  falling  chrystal  stream : 
Straight  the  sky  grew  black  and  daring; 

Thro'  the  woods  the  whirlwinds  rave ; 
Trees  with  aged  arms  were  warring, 

O'er  the  swelling  drumlie  wave. 

II. 

Such  was  my  life's  deceitful  morning, 

Such  the  pleasures  I  enjoy'd : 
But  lang  or  noon,  loud  tempests  storming, 

A'  my  flowery  bliss  destroy'd. 


Tho'  fickle  fortune  has  deceiv'd  me — 
She  promis'd  fair,  and  perform'd  but  ill, 

Of  mony  a  joy  and  hope  bereav'd  me — 
I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. 


Tune. — "Duncan  Davison." 


I. 

THERE  was  a  lass,  they  ca'd  her  Meg, 

And  she  held  o'er  the  moors  to  spin ; 
There  was  a  lad  that  follow'd  her, 

They  ca'd  him  Duncan  Davison. 
The  moor  was  driegh,  and  Meg  was  skiegh, 

Her  favour  Duncan  could  na  win ; 
For  wi'  the  rock  she  wad  him  knock, 

And  ay  she  shook  the  temper-pin. 

II. 

As  o'er  the  moor  they  lightly  foor, 

A  burn  was  clear,  a  glen  was  green ; 
Upon  the  banks  they  eas'd  their  shanks, 

And  ay  she  set  the  wheel  between : 
But  Duncan  swoor  a  haly  aith, 

That  Meg  should  be  a  bride  the  morn ; 
Then  Meg  took  up  her  spinnin-graith, 

And  flang  them  a'  out  o'er  the  burn. 

III. 

We  will  big  a  wee,  wee  house, 

And  we  will  live  like  king  and  queen; 
Sae  blythe  and  merry  's  we  will  be, 

When  ye  set  by  the  wheel  at  e'en. 
A  man  may  drink,  and  no  be  drunk ; 

A  man  may  fight,  and  no  be  slain ; 
A  man  may  kiss  a  bonie  lass, 

And  ay  be  welcome  back  again ! 
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JEetm**'  $0nu 

Tune.— "The  Euffian's  Eant." 

I. 

IN  coming  by  the  brig  o'  Dye, 
At  Darlet  we  a  blink  did  tarry ; 
As  day  was  dawin  in  the  sky, 
We  drank  a  health  to  bonie  Mary. 

Theniel  Menzies'  bonie  Mary ; 
Theniel  Menzies'  bonie  Mary ; 
Charlie  Grigor  tint  his  plaidie, 
Kissin  Theniel's  bonie  Mary. 

II. 

Her  een  sae  bright,  her  brow  sae  white, 
Her  haffet  locks  as  brown's  a  berry ; 
And  ay  they  dimpl't  wi'  a  smile, 
The  rosy  cheeks  o'  bonie  Mary. 

III. 

We  lap  and  danc'd  the  lee-lang  day, 
Till  piper  lads  were  wae  and  weary ; 
But  Charlie  gat  the  spring  to  pay, 
For  kissin  Themel's  bonie  Mary. 

Theniel  Menzies'  bonie  Mary, 
Theniel  Menzies'  bonie  Mary ; 
Charlie  Grigor  tint  his  plaidie, 
Kissin  Theniel's  bonie  Mary. 


ODttlu. 

Tune.— "The  Euffian's  Eant." 


I. 

A'  THE  lads  o'  Thornie-bank, 

When  they  gae  to  the  shore  o'  Bucky, 

They'll  step  in  and  tak  a  pint 

Wi'  Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky ! 

Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky, 
Brews  gude  ale  at  shore  o'  Bucky ; 
I  wish  her  sale  for  her  gude  ale, 
The  best  on  a'  the  shore  o'  Bucky. 


II. 

Her  house  sae  bien,  her  curch  sae  clean, 
I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chuckie ; 
And  cheary  blinks  the  ingle-gleede 
0'  Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky ! 

Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky, 
Brews  glide  ale  at  shore  o'  Bucky ; 
I  wish  her  sale  for  her  gude  ale, 
The  best  on  a'  the  shore  o'  Bucky. 


<lUarg  fa'  gtftt,  Human  drag. 

Tune. — "  Duncan  Gray." 


i. 

WEARY  fa'  you,  Duncan  Gray—- 
Ha, ha,  the  girdin  o't! 
Wae  gae  by  you,  Duncan  Gray— 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't ! 
When  a'  the  lave  gae  to  their  play, 
Then  I  maun  sit  the  lee-lang  day, 
And  jeeg  the  cradle  wi'  my  tae, 
And  a'  for  the  girdin  o't ! 

II. 

Bonie  was  the  Lammas  moon — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't! 
Glowrin  a'  the  hills  aboon — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't ! 
The  girdin  brak,  the  beast  cam  down, 
I  tint  my  curch  and  baith  my  shoon ; 
And,  Duncan,  ye're  an  unco  loun — 

Wae  on  the  bad  girdin  o't ! 

III. 

But,  Duncan,  gin  ye'll  keep  your  aith — 

Ha,- ha,  the  girdin  o't! 
I'se  bless  you  wi'  my  hindmost  breath — 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdin  o't! 
Duncan,  gin  ye'll  keep  your  aith, 
The  beast  again  can  bear  us  baith, 
And  auld  Mess  John  will  mend  the  skaith, 

And  clout  the  bad  girdin  o't ! 

2  G 
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l)0to  Jjntg  attb  Ur£arg  is  the  flight 

A  Gaelic  Air. 


[FIRST  SET:  SECOND  SET  IN  THOMSON'S  COLLECTION.] 


I. 

How  long  and  dreary  is  the  night, 
When  I  am  frae  my  dearie ! 

I  sleepless  lye  frae  e'en  to  morn, 
Tho'  I  were  ne'er  so  weary : 

I  sleepless  lye  frae  e'en  to  morn, 
Tho'  I  were  ne'er  so  weary! 

II. 

When  I  think  on  the  happy  days 
I  spent  wi'  you,  my  dearie : 

And  now  what  lands  between  us  lie, 
How  can  I  be  but  eerie ! 

And  now  what  lands  between  us  lie, 
How  can  I  be  but  eerie ! 

III. 

How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours, 
As  ye  were  wae  and  weary ! 

It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by, 
When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie : 

It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by, 
When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie ! 


<E0si>  at 

Tune. — "  To  daunton  me." 


I. 

THE  blude  red  rose  at  Yule  may  blaw, 
The  simmer  lilies  bloom  in  snaw, 
The  frost  may  freeze  the  deepest  sea ; 
But  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

To  daunton  me,  and  me  sae  young, 
Wi'  his  fause  heart  and  flatt'ring  tongue ! 
That  is  the  thing  you  ne'er  shall  see ; 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 


II. 

For  a'  his  meal  and  a'  his  maut, 
For  a'  his  fresh  beef  and  his  saut, 
For  a'  his  gold  and  white  monie, 
An  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

III. 

His  gear  may  buy  him  kye  and  yowes, 
His  gear  may  buy  him  glens  and  knowes ; 
But  me  he  shall  not  buy  nor  fee, 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

IV. 

He  hirples  twa-fauld  as  he  dow, 
Wi'  his  teethle&s  gab  and  his  auld  beld  pow, 
And  the  rain  rains  down  frae  his  red  blear'd  e'e 
That  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

To  daunton  me,  and  me  sae  young, 
Wi'  his  fause  heart  and  flatt'ring  tongue ! 
That  is  the  thing  you  ne'er  shall  see ; 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 


Tune. — "Braes  o'  Balquhidder.'' 


[STANZA  I.  NOT  IN  ORIGINAL  EDITION.] 


CHOKUS. 

An'  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 
An'  I'll  kiss  thee  o'er  again  ; 

An'  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 
My  bony  Peggy  Alison. 

I. 

ILK  care  and  fear,  when  thou  art  near, 

I  ever  man-  defy  them,  0 ; 
Young  kings  upon  their  hansel  throne 

Are  no  sae  blest  as  I  am,  0 ! 
Young  kings  upon  their  hansel  throne 

Are  no  sae  blest  as  I  am,  0 ! 
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II. 

When  in  my  arms,  wi'  a'  thy  charms, 
I  clasp  my  countless  treasure,  0 ! 

I  seek  nae  mair  o'  Heav'n  to  share 
Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure,  0 ! 

I  seek  nae  mair  o'  Heav'n  to  share 
Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure,  0 ! 

III. 

And  by  thy  een  sae  bony  blue, 
I  swear  I'm  thine  for  ever,  0 ! 

And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow, 
And  break  it  shall  I  never,  0 ! 

And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow, 
And  break  it  shall  I  never,  0 ! 

An'  I'll  kiss  th.ee  yet,  yet, 
An'  I'll  kiss  thee  o'er  again ; 

An'  I'll  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 
My  bony  Peggy  Alison ! 


Tune.— "Ye  GaUants  Bright." 


I. 

YE  gallants  bright,  I  rede  you  right, 

-Beware  o'  bonie  Ann; 
Her  comely  face  sae  fu'  o'  grace, 

Your  heart  she  will  trepan : 
Her  een  sae  bright,  like  stars  by  night, 

Her  skin  is  like  the  swan ; 
Sae  jimply  lac'd  her  genty  waist, 

That  sweetly  ye  might  span. 

II. 

Youth,  grace,  and  love  attendant  move, 

And  pleasure  leads  the  van : 
In  a'  their  charms,  and  conquering  arms, 

They  wait  on  bonie  Ann. 
The  captive  bands  may  chain  the  hands, 

But  love  enslaves  the  man : 
Ye  gallants  braw,  I  rede  you  a', 

Beware  o'  bonie  Ann ! 


(iarbetur  toi'  his 

Tune. — "  The  Gardener  wi'  his  Paidle. 


I. 

WHEN  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers, 

To  deck  her  gay,  green  spreading  bowers ; 

Then  busy,  busy  are  his  hours — 

The  gardener  wi'  his  paidle. 
The  chrystal  waters  gently  fa' ; 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a' ; 
The  scented  breezes  round  him  blaw — 

The  gardener  wi'  his  paidle. 

II. 

When  purple  morning  starts  the  hare 

To  steal  upon  her  early  fare ; 

Then  thro'  the  dews  he  maun  repair — 

The  gardener  wi'  his  paidle. 
When  day,  expiring  in  the  west, 
The  curtain  draws  of  nature's  rest ; 
He  flies  to  her  arms  he  lo'es  the  best — 

The  gardener  wi'  his  paidle. 


|L0b£,  she's  bwt  a  |Cassh 

Tune. — "Lady  Badinscoth's  Keel." 


I. 

MY  love,  she's  but  a  lassie  yet ; 
My  love,  she's  but  a  lassie  yet ; 
We'll  let  her  stand  a  year  or  twa, 

She'll  no  be  half  sae  saucy  yet. 
I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  0 ; 
I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  0; 
Wha  gets  her  needs  na  say  he's  woo'd, 

But  he  may  say  he's  bought  her,  0 1 
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II. 

Come,  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet ; 
Come,  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet : 
Gae  seek  for  pleasure  whare  ye  will, 

But  here  I  never  miss't  it  yet. 
We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinkin  o't ; 
We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinkin  o't : 
The  minister  kiss't  the  fiddler's  wife — 

He  could  na  preach  for  thinkin  o't! 


Jamu,  C0nu 


Tune.  —  "Jamie,  come  try  me." 


CHOBUS. 

Jamie,  come  try  me, 
Jamie,  come  try  me  ; 
If  thou  would  win  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 

I. 

IF  thou  should  ask  my  love, 
Could  I  deny  thee  ? 

If  thou  would  win  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 

II. 

If  thou  should  kiss  me,  love, 
Wha  could  espy  thee  ? 

If  thou  wad  be  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 

Jamie,  come  try  me, 
Jamie,  come  try  me ; 
If  thou  would  win  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 


Jftg 

Tune. — "  Go  fetch  to  me  a  Pint  o'  Wine." 


I. 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine, 

And  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie; 
That  I  may  drink  before  I  go, 

A  service  to  my  bonie  lassie. 
The  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  o'  Leith ; 

Fu'  loud  the  wind  blaws  frae  the  ferry ; 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwick-law, 

And  I  maun  leave  my  bonie  Mary. 

II. 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly, 

The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready ; 
The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar, 

The  battle  closes  thick  and  bloody : 
It's  not  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore, 

Wad  make  me  langer  wish  to  tarry ; 
Nor  shouts  o'  war  that's  heard  afar — 

It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonie  Mary ! 


0'*r  the  fatoe  o't. 

Tune. — "  Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't." 


[ORIGINAL  SET.] 


I. 

FIRST  when  Maggy  was  my  care, 
Heaven,  I  thought,  was  in  her  air; 
Now  we're  married — spier  nae  mair, 

But  whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 
Meg  was  meek,  and  Meg  was  mild, 
Sweet  and  harmless  as  a  child : 
Wiser  men  than  me's  beguil'd, 

So  whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 
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II. 

How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me, 
How  we  love  and  how  we  'gree, 
I  care  na  by  how  few  may  see : 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 
Wha  I  wish  were  maggots'  meat, 
Dish'd  up  in  her  winding-sheet, 
I  could  write — but  Meg  maun  see't 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 


A  Gaelic  Air. 


I. 

DEAR  MYRA,  the  captive  Ribband's  mine, 
'Twas  all  my  faithful  love  could  gain ; 
And  would  you  ask  me  to  resign 
The  sole  reward  that  crowns  my  pain  ? 

II. 

Go  bid  the  hero  who  has  run 

Thro'  fields  of  death  to  gather  fame, 

Go  bid  him  lay  his  laurels  down 

And  all  his  well  earri'd  praise  disclaim. 

III. 

The  Ribband  shall  its  freedom  lose, 
Lose  all  the  bliss  it  had  with  you, 
And  share  the  fate  I  would  impose 
On  thee,  wert  thou  my  captive  too. 

IV. 

It  shall  upon  my  bosom  live, 
Or  clasp  me  in  a  close  embrace ; 
Arid  at  its  fortune  if  you  grieve — 
Retrieve  its  doom  and  take  its  place. 


a  itfttth  in  this  Citt). 

To  a  Gaelic  Air. 


I. 

THERE'S  a  youth  in  this  city,  it  were  a  great  pity 

That  he  frae  our  lasses  should  wander  awa : 
For  he's  boiiie  an'  braw,  weel-favoured  with  a', 

And  his  hair  has  a  natural  buckle  an'  a'. 
His  coat  is  the  hue  of  his  bonnet  sae  blue ; 

His  fecket  is  white  as  the  new  driven  snaw ; 
His  hose  they  are  blae  and  his  shoon  like  the  slae, 

And  his  clear  siller  buckles  they  dazzle  us  a'. 
His  hose  they  are  blae,  &c. 

II. 

For  beauty  and  fortune  the  laddie's  been  courtin; 
Weel-featur'd,  weel-tocher'd,  weel-mounted  and 
braw ; 

But  chiefly  the  siller,  that  gars  him  gang  till  her — 
The  pennie's  the  jewel  that  beautifies  a'. 

There's  Meg  wi'  the  mailen  that  fain  wad' a  haen  him; 
And  Susie,  whase  daddy  was  laird  o'  the  Ha' ; 

There's  lang-tocher'd  Nancy  maist  fetters  his  fancy- 
But  the  laddie's  dear  sel'  he  lo'es  dearest  of  a'. 

There's  lang-tocher'd  Nancy,  &c. 


part's  in  tlu  I 

Tune. — "  Failte  na  Miosg." 


I. 

MY  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer ; 
A-chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe — 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  wherever  I  go. 
Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the  North, 
The  birth-place  of  valour,  the  country  of  worth ; 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove, 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love. 
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II. 

Farewell  to  the  mountains  high  cover'd  with  snow; 
Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  vallies  below : 
Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild  hanging  woods; 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud  pouring  floods. 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  iny  heart  is  not  here ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer; 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe — 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  wherever  I  go. 


h&t  I  bnn  ^ttihin  a  tytMt. 

Tune. — "Lord  Breadalbane's  March." 


I. 

0  MERRY  hae  I  been  teethin  a  heckle, 

An'  merry  hae  I  been  shapin  a  spoon ; 
0  merry  hae  I  been  cloutin  a  kettle, 

An'  kissin  my  Katie  when  a'  was  done. 
0  a'  the  lang  day  I  ca'  at  my  hammer, 

An'  a'  the  lang  day  I  whistle  and  sing'; 
0  a'  the  lang  night  I  cuddle  my  kimmer, 

An'  a'  the  lang  night  as  happy's  a  king. 

II. 

Bitter  in  dool  I  lickit  my  winnins 

0'  marrying  Bess,  to  gie  her  a  slave  : 
Blest  be  the  hour  she  cool'd  in  her  linnens, 

And  blythe  be  the  bird  that  sings  on  her  grave ! 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  Katie,  my  Katie; 

An'  come  to  my  arms  and  kiss  me  again ! 
Druken  or  sober,  here's  to  thee,  Katie ! 

And  blest  be  the  day  I  did  it  again. 


10jj,  tht  babbie  c't 

Tune.— «  East  Nook  o'  Fife." 


I. 

0  WHA  my  babie-clouts  will  buy  ? 
0  wha  will  tent  me  when  I  cry  ? 
Wha  will  kiss  me  where  I  lie  ? 
The  rantin  dog,  the  daddie  o't. 

II. 

0  wha  will  own  he  did  the  faut  ? 
0  wha  will  buy  the  groanin  maut  ? 
0  wha  will  tell  me  how  to  ca't  ? 
The  rantin  dog,  the  daddie  o't. 

III. 

When  I  mount  the  creepie-chair, 
Wha  will  sit  beside  me  there  ? 
Gie  me  Rob,  I'll  seek  nae  mair, 

The  rantin  dog,  the  daddie  o't. 

IV. 

Wha  will  crack  to  me  my  lane  1 
Wha  will  mak  me  fidgin  fain  ? 
Wha  will  kiss  me  o'er  again  ? 

The  rantin  dog,  the  daddie  o't. 


Tune. — "  My  Eppie." 


I. 

AN'  0 !  my  Eppie, 
My  jewel,  my  Eppie! 
Wha  wadna  be  happy 

Wi'Eppie  Adairl 
By  love,  and  by  beauty, 
By  law,  and  by  duty, 
I  swear  to  be  true  to 

My  Eppie  Adair ! 
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An'  0 !  my  Eppie, 
My  jewel,  my  Eppie ! 
Wha  wadna  be  happy 

Wi'  Eppie  Adair? 
A'  pleasure  exile  me, 
Dishonour  defile  me, 
If  e'er  I  beguile  thee, 

My  Eppie  Adair ! 


Tune. — "  Young  Jockey." 


I. 

YOUNG  Jockey  was  the  blythest  lad 

In  a'  our  town  or  here  awa : 
Fu'  blythe  he  whistled  at  the  gaud, 

Fu'  lightly  danc'd  he  in  the  ha'. 
He  roos'd  my  een  sae  bonie  blue, 

He  roos'd  my  waist  sae  genty  sma' ; 
And  ay  my  heart  cam  to  my  mou', 

When  ne'er  a  body  heard  or  saw. 

II. 

My  Jockey  toils  upon  the  plain, 

Thro'  wind  and  weet,  thro'  frost  and  snaw; 
And  o'er  the  lee  I  leuk  fu'  fain, 

When  Jockey's  owsen  hameward  ca'. 
An'  ay  the  night  comes  round  again, 

When  in  his  arms  he  taks  me  a' ; 
An'  ay  he  vows  he'll  be  my  ain, 

As  lang  's  he  has  a  breath  to  draw. 


ha*  J 

Tune. — "  Killiecrankie." 


I. 

WHARE  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad  ? 

Whare  hae  ye  been  sae  brankie,  0  ? 
0,  whare  hae  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad  ? 

Cam  ye  by  Killiecrankie,  0  ? 
[An  ye  had  been  whare  I  hae  been, 

Ye  wad  na  been  sae  cantie,  0 ; 
An  ye  had  seen  what  I  hae  seen, 

On  the  braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  0.] 

II. 

I  faught  at  land,  I  faught  at  sea ; 

At  hame  I  faught  my  auntie,  0 ; 
But  I  met  the  Devil  and  Dundee, 

On  the  braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  0. 
The  bauld  Pitcur  fell  in  a  furr, 

An'  Clavers  gat  a  clankie,  0 ; 
Or  I  had  fed  an  Athole  gled, 

On  the  braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  0. 


'Il  fitbtt  b*  f)  *ac*. 


Tune.  —  "  There  are  few  gude  fellows  when  "Willie's  awa. 


I. 

BY  yon  castle  wa',  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
I  heard  a  man  sing,  though  his  head  it  was  grey ; 
And  as  he  was  singing  the  tears  down  came, 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
The  church  is  in  ruins,  the  state  is  in  jars ; 
Delusions,  oppressions,  and  murderous  wars ; 
We  darena  weel  say't,  but  we  ken  wha's  to  blame 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame ! 
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II. 

My  seven  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  sword, 
And  now  I  greet  round  their  green  beds  in  the  yerd ; 
It  brak  the  sweet  heart  of  my  faithfu'  auld  dame — 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
Now  life  is  a  burden  that  bows  me  down, 
Sin'  I  tint  my  bairns,  and  he  tint  his  crown ; 
But  till  my  last  moments  my  words  are  the  same — 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame ! 


Aanit  fab  that'*  Jar 

Tune. — "  The  Bonie  Lad  that's  Far  Awa." 


[STANZA  II.  NOT  IN  ORIGINAL  EDITION.] 


I. 

[0  HOW  can  I  be  blythe  and  gla'd,] 
Or  how  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw, 

When  the  bonie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 
Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa? 

When  the  bonie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 
Is  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa  ? 

II. 

It's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind, 

It's  no  the  driving  drift  and  snaw ; 

But  ay  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e, 
To  think  on  him  that's  far  awa : 

But  ay  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e, 
To  think  on  him  that's  far  awa. 

III. 

My  father  pat  me  frae  his  door, 

My  friends  they  hae  disown'd  me  a' ; 

But  I  hae  ane  will  tak  my  part, 
The  bonie  lad  that's  far  awa : 

But  I  hae  ane  will  tak  my  part, 
The  bonie  lad  that's  far  awa. 


IV. 

A  pair  o'  gloves  he  bought  to  me, 
And  silken  snoods  he  gae  me  twa ; 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake, 
The  bonie  lad  that's  far  awa : 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake, 
The  bonie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

V. 

0  weary  Winter  soon  will  pass, 

And  Spring  will  deed  the  birken  shaw ; 

And  my  young  babie  will  be  born, 
And  he'll  be  hame  that's  far  awa : 

And  my  young  babie  will  be  born, 
And  he'll  be  hame  that's  far  awa ! 


)0n  fHUb  Jfanssg 

Tune. — "  Yon  Wild  Mossy  Mountains." 


I. 

YON  wild  mossy  mountains  sae  lofty  and  wide, 
That  nurse  in  their  bosom  the  youth  o'  the  Clyde, 
Where  the  grouse  lead  their  coveys  thro'  the  heather 

to  feed. 
And  the  shepherd  tents  his  flock  as  he  pipes  on  his 

reed: 
Where  the  grouse  lead  their  coveys  thro'  the  heather 

to  feed, 
And  the  shepherd  tents  his  flock  as  he  pipes  on  his 

reed: 

II. 

Not  Gowrie's  rich  valley,  nor  Forth's  sunny  shores, 
To  me  hae  the  charms  o'  yon  wild,  mossy  moors ; 
For  there,  by  a  lanely,  sequestered  stream, 
Resides  a  sweet  lassie,  my  thought  and  my  dream : 
For  there,  by  a  lanely,  sequestered  stream, 
Resides  a  sweet  lassie,  my  thought  and  my  dream. 
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III. 

Amang  thae  wild  mountains  shall  still  be  my  path, 
Ilk  stream  foaming  down  its  ain  green,  narrow  strath; 
For  there,  wi'  my  lassie,  the  day-lang  I  rove, 
While  o'er  us  unheeded  flie  the  swift  hours  o'  love : 
For  there,  wi'  my  lassie,  the  day-lang  I  rove, 
While  o'er  us  unheeded  flie  the  swift  hours  o'  love. 

IV. 

She  is  not  the  fairest,  altho'  she  is  fair ; 
0'  nice  education,  but  sma'  is  her  share ; 
Her  parentage  humble  as  humble  can  be ; 
But  I  lo'e  the  dear  lassie  because  she  lo'es  me : 
Her  parentage  humble  as  humble  can  be; 
But  I  lo'e  the  dear  lassie  because  she  lo'es  me. 

V. 

To  Beauty  what  man  but  maun  yield  him  a  prize, 
In  her  armour  of  glances,  and  blushes,  and  sighs  ? 
And  when  wit  and  refinement  hae  polished  her  darts, 
They  dazzle  our  een  as  they  flie  to  our  hearts : 
And  when  wit  and  refinement  hae  polish'd  her  darts, 
They  dazzle  our  een  as  they  flie  to  our  hearts. 

VI. 

But  kindness,  sweet  kindness,  in  the  fond  sparkling 

e'e, 

Has  lustre  outshining  the  diamond  to  me; 
And  the  heart  beating  love  as  I'm  clasp' d  in  her  arms, 
0,  these  are  my  lassie's  all-conquering  charms ! 
And  the  heart  beating  love  as  I'm  clasp'd  in  her  arms, 
0,  these  are  my  lassie's  all-conquering  charms! 


Tune.— "Eppie  M'Nab." 


I. 

0  SAW  ye  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  ? 
0  saw  ye  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  ? 
She's  down  in  the  yard,  she's  kissin  the  laird ; 
She  winna  come  hame  to  her  ain  Jock  Rab. 


0  come  thy  ways  to  me,  my  Eppie  M'Nab ! 
0  come  thy  ways  to  me,  my  Eppie  M'Nab ! 
Whate'er  thou  hast  done,  be  it  late,  be  it  soon, 
Thou's  welcome  again  to  thy  ain  Jock  Rab. 

II. 

What  says  she,  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab? 
What  says  she,  my  dearie,  my  Eppie  M'Nab  ? 
She  lets  thee  to  wit,  that  she  has  thee  forgot, 
And  for  ever  disowns  thee,  her  ain  Jock  Rab. 
0  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Eppie  M'Nab ! 
0  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Eppie  M'Nab ! 
As  light  as  the  air,  and  fause  as  thou's  fair, 
Thou's  broken  the  heart  o'  thy  ain  Jock  Rab ! 


Tune. — "Miss  Muir." 


I. 

0  HOW  shall  I,  unskilfu',  try 

The  poet's  occupation? 
The  tunefu'  powers,  in  happy  hours, 

That  whisper  inspiration ; 
Even  they  maun  dare  an  effort  mair, 

Than  aught  they  ever  gave  us, 
Or  they  rehearse,  in  equal  verse, 

The  charms  o'  lovely  Davies. 
Each  eye  it  chears  when  she  appears, 

Like  Phoebus  in  the  morning, 
When  past  the  shower,  and  ev'ry  flower 

The  garden  is  adorning: 
As  the  wretch  looks  o'er  Siberia's  shore, 

When  winter-bound  the  wave  is ; 
Sae  droops  our  heart,  when  we  maun  part 

Frae  charming  lovely  Davies. 

II. 

Her  smile's  a  gift  frae  'boon  the  lift, 
That  maks  us  mair  than  princes ; 

A  scepter'd  hand,  a  king's  command, 
Is  in  her  darting  glances  : 
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The  man  in  arms  'gainst  female  charms, 

Even  he  her  willing  slave  is  ; 
He  hugs  his  chain,  and  owns  the  reign 

Of  conquering,  lovely  Davies. 
My  muse — to  dream  of  such  a  theme, 

Her  feeble  pow'rs  surrender ; 
The  eagle's  gaze  alone  surveys 

The  sun's  meridian  splendor : 
I  wad  in  vain  essay  the  strain, 

The  deed  too  daring  brave  is ; 
I'll  drap  the  lyre,  and  mute  admire 

The  charms  o'  lovely  Davies ! 


0 


Tune.—"  The  Weary  Fund  o'  Tow." 


I. 

THE  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund, 

The  weary  pund  o'  tow ; 
I  think  my  wife  will  end  her  life. 

Before  she  spin  her  tow. 
I  bought  my  wife  a  stane  o'  lint, 

As  gude  as  e'er  did  grow ; 
And  a'  that  she  has  made  o'  that, 

Is  ae  poor  pund  o'  tow. 

II. 

There  sat  a  bottle  in  a  bole, 

Beyont  the  ingle  lowe, 
And  ay  she  took  the  tither  souk, 

To  drouk  the  stourie  tow. 

III. 

Quoth  I,  for  shame,  ye  dirty  dame, 
Gae  spin  your  tap  o'  tow ! 

She  took  the  rock,  and  wi'  a  knock 
She  brak  it  o'er  my  pow. 


IV. 

At  last  her  feet — I  sang  to  see't — 
Gaed  foremost  o'er  the  knowe ; 

And  or  I  wad  anither  jad, 
I'll  wallop  in  a  tow. 

The  weary  pund,  the  weary  pund, 
The  weary  pund  o'  tow ! 

I  think  my  wife  will  end  her  life, 
Before  she  spin  her  tow. 


g  fi&mz. 

Tune. — "  Ye  Jacobites  by  Name." 


I. 

YE  Jacobites  by  name,  give  an  ear,  give  an  ear ; 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name  give  an  ear; 
Ye  Jacobites  by  name, 

Your  fautes  I  will  proclaim ; 
Your  doctrines  I  maun  blame — 
You  shall  hear. 

II. 

What  is  Right,  and  what  is  Wrang,  by  the  law, 

by  the  law? 

What  is  Right,  and  what  is  Wrang,  by  the  law? 
What  is  Right,  and  what  is  Wrang  ? 
A  short  sword,  and  a  lang, 
A  weak  arm,  and  a  strang 
For  to  draw  ? 

III. 

What  makes  heroic  strife,  fam'd  afar,  fam'd  afar  ? 
What  makes  heroic  strife,  fam'd  afar  1 
What  makes  heroic  strife  ? 
To  whet  th'  assassin's  knife, 
Or  hunt  a  parent's  life 
Wi'bludiewar? 
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IV. 

Then  let  your  schemes  alone,  in  the  State,  in  the 

State ; 

Then  let  your  schemes  alone,  in  the  State ; 
Then  let  your  schemes  alone ; 
Adore  the  rising  sun, 

And  leave  a  man  undone 
To  his  fate ! 


Tune. — "  Craigton's  Growing." 


I. 

0  LADY  Mary  Ann  looks  o'er  the  castle  wa', 
She  saw  three  bonie  boys  playing  at  the  ba' ; 

The  youngest  he  was  the  flower  amang  them  a' : 
My  bonie  laddie's  young,  but  he's  growin  yet. 

II. 

0  father !  0  father !  an  ye  think  it  fit, 
We'll  send  him  a  year  to  the  College  yet ; 

We'll  sew  a  green  ribban  round  about  his  hat, 
And  that  will  let  them  ken  he's  to  marry  yet. 

III. 

Lady  Mary  Ann  was  a  flower  i'  the  dew : 
Sweet  was  its  smell,  and  bonie  was  its  hue ; 

And  the  langer  it  blossom'd  the  sweeter  it  grew ; 
For  the  lily  in  the  bud  will  be  bonier  yet. 

IV. 

Young  Charlie  Cochran  was  the  sprout  of  an  aik : 
Bonie  and  bloomin  and  straught  was  its  make ; 

The  sun  took  delight  to  shine  for  its  sake ; 
And  it  will  be  the  brag  o'  the  forest  yet. 

V. 

The  simmer  is  gane,  when  the  leaves  they  were  green, 
And  the  days  are  awa  that  we  hae  seen ; 

But  far  better  days  I  trust  will  come  again, 

For  my  bonie  laddie's  young,  but  he's  growin  yet. 


a  $aml  ot 
in  a  fiztionl 

Tune. — "A  Parcel  of  Rogues  in  a  Nation." 


I. 

FAREWEEL  to  a'  our  Scottish  fame, 

Fareweel  our  ancient  glory, 
Fareweel  even  to  the  Scottish  name, 

Sae  fam'd  in  martial  story. 
Now  Sark  rins  o'er  the  Solway  sands, 

And  Tweed  rins  to  the  ocean, 
To  mark  where  England's  province  stands- 
Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation ! 

II. 

What  force  or  guile  could  not  subdue, 

Thro'  many  warlike  ages, 
Is  wrought  now  by  a  coward  few, 

For  hireling  traitors'  wages. 
The  English  steel  we  could  disdain, 

Secure  in  valour's  station ; 
But  English  gold  has  been  our  bane — 
Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation ! 

III. 

O  would,  or  I  had  seen  the  day 
That  treason  thus  could  sell  us, 

My  auld  grey  head  had  lien  in  clay, 
Wi'  Bruce  and  loyal  Wallace ! 

But  pith  and  power,  till  my  last  hour, 
I'll  mak  this  declaration ; 

We're  bought  and  sold  for  English  gold — 

Such  a  parcel  of  rogues  in  a  nation ! 
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Tune. — "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  or  "I  feo'd  a  Lad  at 
Michaelmass." 


EEVISED  EDITION — SEE  NOTES.] 


I. 

SHOULD  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  mind  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  days  o'  lang  syne  ? 

[For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne ; 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  syne !] 

II. 

And  surely  ye'll  be  your  pint-stowp ! 

And  surely  I'll  be  mine ! 
And  we'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

III. 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes, 

And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine ; 
But  we've  wander'd  mony  a  weary  fitt, 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

IV. 

We  twa  hae  paidl'd  in  the  burn, 

Frae  morning  sun  till  dine; 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd, 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

V. 

And  there's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fiere, 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine ! 
And  we'll  tak  a  right  gude  willie-waught, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

[For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne ; 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  syne !] 


I  the  ffiLutt. 

Tune. — "  Had  I  the  wyto  she  bade  mo." 


I. 

HAD  I  the  wyte,  had  I  the  wyte, 

Had  I  the  wyte  she  bade  me  ? 
She  watch'd  me  by  the  hie-gate  side, 

And  up  the  loan  she  shaw'd  me; 
And  when  I  wadna  venture  in, 

A  coward  loon  she  ca'd  me : 
Had  kirk  and  state  been  in  the  gate, 

I  lighted  when  she  bade  me. 

II. 

Sae  craftilie  she  took  me  ben, 

And  bade  me  mak  nae  clatter; 
"  For  our  ramgunshoch  glum  gudemaii 

Is  o'er  ayont  the  water:" 
Whae'er  shall  say  I  wanted  grace, 

When  I  did  kiss  and  dawte  her ; 
Let  him  be  planted  in  my  place, 

Syne  say  I  was  the  fautor. 

III. 

Could  I  for  shame,  could  I  for  shame, 

Could  I  for  shame  refus'd  her? 
And  wadna  manhood  been  to  blame, 

Had  I  unkindly  used  her  ? 
He  claw'd  her  wi'  the  ripplin-kame, 

And  blae  and  bluidy  bruis'd  her ; 
When  sic  a  husband  was  frae  hame, 

What  wife  but  wad  excus'd  her  "\ 

IV. 

I  dighted  ay  her  een  sae  blue, 

And  bann'd  the  cruel  randy ; 
And  weel  I  wat  her  willin  mou', 

Was  e'en  like  succar-candie. 
At  gloamin-shote  it  was,  I  wat, 

I  lighted  on  the  Monday ; 
But  I  cam  thro'  the  Tiseday's  dew, 

To  wanton  Willie's  brandy. 
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Jamie,  fribe  ot  a'  the  Pain. 

Tune.— "The  Carlin  o'  the  Glen." 


I. 

YOUNG  Jamie,  pride  of  a'  the  plain, 
Sae  gallant  and  sae  gay  a  swain; 
Thro'  a'  our  lasses  he  did  rove, 
And  reign' d  resistless  king  of  love : 
But  now,  wi'  sighs  and  starting  tears, 
He  strays  amang  the  woods  and  briers ; 
Or  in  the  glens  and  rocky  caves 
He,  sad  complaining,  dowie  raves. 

II. 

I,  wha  sae  late  did  range  and  rove, 
And  chang'd  with  every  moon  my  love, 
I  little  thought  the  time  was  near, 
Repentance  I  should  buy  sae  dear : 
The  slighted  maids  my  torments  see, 
And  laugh  at  a'  the  pangs  I  dree ; 
While  she,  my  cruel,  scornfu'  Fair, 
Forbids  me  e'er  to  see  her  mair ! 


(Dut  <S)b*r  the  J0rth. 

Tune, — "  Charlie  Gordon's  Welcome  Hame." 


I. 

OUT  over  the  Forth  I  look  to  the  North, 

But  what  is  the  North  and  its  Highlands  to  me  ? 

The  South  nor  the  East  gie  ease  to  my  breast; 
The  far  foreign  land,  or  the  wide  rolling  sea. 

II. 

But  I  look  to  the  West  when  I  gae  to  rest, 

That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be; 

For  far  in  the  West  lives  he  I  lo'e  best, 
The  man  that  is  dear  to  my  babie  and  me. 


(Eber  Jftair. 

An  Ancient  Air. 


I. 

WANTONNESS  for  ever  mair, 

Wantonness  has  been  my  ruin ; 
Yet,  for  a'  my  dool  and  care, 

It's  wantonness  for  ever. 
I  hae  lo'ed  the  Black,  the  Brown ; 

I  hae  lo'ed  the  Fair,  the  Gowden  : 
A'  the  colours  in  the  town, 

I  hae  won  their  wanton  favour. 


Tune. — "  Jacky  Latin." 


I. 

GAT  ye  me,  0  gat  ye  me, 

0  gat  ye  me  wi'  naething? 
Rock  and  reel,  and  spinnin  wheel, 

A  mickle  quarter  basin : 
By  attour,  my  gutcher  has 

A  hich  house  and  a  laigh  ane ; 
A'  forbye  my  bonie  sel', 

The  toss  of  Ecclefechan. 

II. 

0  haud  your  tongue  now,  Luckie  Laing, 

0  haud  your  tongue  and  jauner ; 

1  held  the  gate  till  you  I  met, 

Syne  I  began  to  wander : 
I  tint  my  whistle  and  my  sang, 

1  tint  my  peace  and  pleasure ; 

But  your  green  graff,  now,  Luckie  Laing, 
Wad  airt  me  to  my  treasure. 
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C00p*r  0' 

Time. — "Bab  at  the  Bowster." 


I. 

THE  Cooper  o'  Cuddle  cam  here  awa, 
And  ca'd  the  girrs  out  owre  us  a' ; 
And  our  gudewife  has  gotten  a  ca' 

That  anger'd  the  silly  gudeman,  0. 
We'll  hide  the  Cooper  behind  the  door, 
Behind  the  door,  behind  the  door ; 
We'll  hide  the  Cooper  behind  the  door, 

And  cover  him  under  a  mawn,  0. 

II. 

He  sought  them  out,  he  sought  them  in, 
Wi'  deil  hae  her !  and,  deil  hae  him ! 
But  the  body  he  was  sae  doited  and  blin', 
He  wist  na  whare  he  was  gaun,  0. 

III. 

They  cooper'd  at  e'en,  they  cooper'd  at  morn, 
'Till  our  gudeman  has  gotten  the  scorn ; 
On  ilka  brow  she's  planted  a  horn, 

And  swears  that  there  they  shall  stan',  0. 
We'll  hide  the  Cooper  behind  the  door, 
Behind  the  door,  behind  the  door; 
We'll  hide  the  Cooper  behind  the  door, 

And  cover  him  under  a  mawn,  0. 


Carbht  0't. 

Tune. — "  Salt  Fish  and  Dumplings." 


I. 

I  COFT  a  stane  o'  haslock  woo, 
To  mak  a  wat  to  Johnie  o't ; 

For  Johnie  is  my  only  jo, 
I  lo'e  him  best  of  onie  yet. 

The  cardin  o't,  the  spinnin  o't, 
The  warpin  o't,  the  winnin  o't ; 

When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  groat, 
The  taylor  staw  the  lynin  o't. 


II. 

For  though  his  locks  be  lyart  gray, 
And  though  his  brow  be  beld  aboon ; 

Yet  I  hae  seen  him  on  a  day, 
The  pride  of  a'  the  parishen. 

The  cardin  o't,  the  spinnin  o't, 
The  warpin  o't,  the  winnin  o't ; 

When  ilka  ell  cost  me  a  groat, 
The  taylor  staw  the  lynin  o't. 


Til  %%  €«'  in  b|)  J0t 

Tune. — "  I'll  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  Town.': 


I. 

I'LL  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  by  yon  garden  green,  again ; 
I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  see  my  bonie  Jean  again. 
There's  nane  sail  ken,  there's  nane  sail  guess 

What  brings  me  back  the  gate  again, 
But  she,  my  fairest  faithfu'  lass; 

And  stownlins  we  sail  meet  again! 

II. 

She'll  wander  by  the  aiken  tree, 

When  trystin-time  draws  near  again ; 
And  when  her  lovely  form  I  see, 

0  haith,  she's  doubly  dear  again ! 
I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  by  yon  garden  green,  again ; 
I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  see  my  bonie  Jean  again  ! 


m- 
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Sighing  art 


Time. — "  Blue  Bonnets." 


I. 

WHEREFORE  sighing  art  them,  Phillis  ? 

Has  thy  prime  unheeded  past  ? 
Hast  them  found  that  beauty's  lilies 

Were  not  made  for  aye  to  last  ? 
Know  thy  form  was  once  a  treasure; 

Then  it  was  thy  hour  of  scorn : 
Since  thou  then  deny'dst  the  pleasure, 

Now  'tis  fit  that  thou  shouldst  mourn. 


Tune. — "Blue  Bonnets.' 


I. 

POWERS  celestial  !  whose  protection 

Ever  guards  the  virtuous  fair, 
While  in  distant  climes  I  wander, 

Let  my  Mary  be  your  care  : 
Let  her  form  so  fair  and  faultless, 

Fair  and  faultless  as  your  own  ; 
Let  my  Mary's  kindred  spirit, 

Draw  your  choicest  influence  down. 


Make  the  gales  you  waft  around  her, 

Soft  and  peaceful  as  her  breast  ; 
Breathing  in  the  breeze  that  fans  her, 

Soothe  her  bosom  into  rest  : 
Guardian  angels  !  0  protect  her, 

When  in  distant  lands  I  roam  ; 
To  realms  unknown  while  fate  exiles  me, 

Make  her  bosom  still  my  home, 


J&amtoxfe*  0' 

Tune.— "  The  Killogie 


I. 

BANNOCKS  o'  bear  meal, 

Bannocks  o'  barley; 
Here's  to  the  Highlandmaii's 

Bannocks  o'  barley. 
Wha  in  a  brulzie 

Will  first  cry  a  parley  ? 
Never  the  lads  wi' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley. 

II. 

Bannocks  o'  bear  meal, 

Bannocks  o'  barley; 
Here's  to  the  Highlandman's 

Bannocks  o'  barley. 
Wha  in  his  wae  days 

Were  loyal  to  Charlie  ? 
Wha  but  the  lads  wi' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley ! 


Tune. — "Wae  is  my  heart." 


I. 

WAE  is  my  heart,  and  the  tear's  in  my  e'e ; 
Lang,  lang,  joy's  been  a  stranger  to  me : 
Forsaken  and  friendless,  my  burden  I  bear, 
And  the  sweet  voice  o'  pity  ne'er  sounds  in  my  ear. 

II. 

Love,  thou  hast  pleasures,  and  deep  hae  I  loved ; 
Love,  thou  hast  sorrows,  and  sair  hae  I  proved  : 
But  this  bruised  heart  that  now  bleeds  in  my  breast, 
I  can  feel  by  its  throbbings,  will  soon  be  at  rest. 
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III. 

0,  if  I  were,  where  happy  I  hae  been, 
Down  by  yon  stream,  and  yon  bonie  castle-green ; 
For  there  he  is  wand'ring,  and  musing  on  me, 
Wha  wad  soon  dry  the  tear  frae  his  PhilhYs  e'e. 


;  hi*  3§ealth  in  $ 

Tune. — "  The  Job  of  Journey-work.' 


ALTHO'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 

And  tho'  he  be  the  fautor ; 
Altho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 

Yet,  here's  his  health  in  water. 
0  wae  gae  by  his  wanton  sides, 

Sae  brawlie's  he  could  flatter ; 
Till  for  his  sake  I'm  slighted  sair, 

And  dree  the  kintra  clatter : 
But  tho'  my  back  be  at  the  wa', 

Yet  here's  his  health  in  water ! 


Tune. — "The  Drummer." 


I. 

FOR  weel  he  kend  the  way,  0, 
The  way  0,  the  way  0 ; 
For  weel  he  kend  the  way,  0, 
The  lassie's  heart  to  win,  0 ! 
The  Taylor  he  cam  here  to  sew, 
And  weel  he  kend  the  way  to  woo ; 
For  ay  he  pree'd  the  lassie's  mou, 
As  he  gaed  but  and  ben,  0. 

CHOEUS. 

For  weel  he  kend  the'  way,  O, 
The  way  O,  the  way  0 ; 
For  weel  he  kend  the  way,  O, 
The  lassie's  heart  to  win,  0. 


II. 

The  Taylor  rase  and  sheuk  his  duds, 
The  flaes  they  flew  awa  in  cluds, 
And  them  that  stay'd  gat  fearfu'  thuds ; 
The  Taylor  prov'd  a  man,  0. 

CHOEUS. 

For  now  it  was  the  gloamin, 
The  gloamin,  the  gloamin  ; 
For  now  it  was  the  gloamin, 
When  a'  to  rest  are  gaun,  0. 


Tune.— "  For  laik  of  Gold." 


I. 

THERE  grows  a  bonie  brier  bush  in  our  kail-yard, 
There  grows  a  bonie  brier  bush  in  our  kail-yard; 
And  below  the  bonie  brier  bush  there's  a  lassie  and 

a  lad, 
And  they're  busy,  busy  courting  in  our  kail-yard. 

II. 

We'll  court  nae  mair  below  the  buss  in  our  kail-yard, 
We'll  court  nae  mair  below  the  buss  in  our  kail-yard ; 
We'll  awa  to  Athole's  green,  and  there  we'll  no  be 

seen, 
Whare  the  trees  and  the  branches  will  be  our  safe 

guard. 

III. 

Will  ye  go  to  the  dancin  in  Carlyle's  ha', 
Will  ye  go  to  the  dancin  in  Carlyle's  ha' ; 
Where  Sandy  and  Nancy  I'm  sure  will  ding  them  a'  1 
I  winna  gang  to  the  dance  in  Carlyle  ha'. 

IV. 

What  will  I  do  for  a  lad,  when  Sandy  gangs  awa  ? 
What  will  I  do  for  a  lad,  when  Sandy  gangs  awa  ? 
I  will  awa  to  Edinburgh  and  win  a  pennie  fee, 
And  see  an  onie  bonie  lad  will  fancy  me. 
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V. 

He's  comin  frae  the  North  that's  to  fancy  me, 
He's  comin  frae  the  North  that's  to  fancy  me ; 
A  feather  in  his  bonnet  and  a  ribbon  at  his  knee ; 
He's  a  borne,  bonie  laddie,  and  yon  be  he. 


Jar.eto.eLL 

Tune. — "It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  King." 


I. 

IT  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king, 
We  left  fair  Scotland's  strand ; 

It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king, 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land, 

My  dear; 
We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

II. 

Now  a'  is  done  that  men  can  do, 

And  a'  is  done  in  vain : 
My  love  and  native  land  fareweel, 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main, 
My  dear; 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 

III. 

He  turn'd  him  right  and  round  about, 

Upon  the  Irish  shore ; 
And  gae  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

With,  Adieu  for  evermore, 
My  dear; 

With,  Adieu  for  evermore ! 

IV. 

The  sodger  frae  the  wars  returns, 

The  sailor  frae  the  main ; 
But  I  hae  parted  frae  my  love, 

Never  to  meet  again, 

My  dear; 

Never  to  meet  again ! 


V. 

When  day  is  gane,  and  night  is  come, 
And  a'  folk  boun  to  sleep ; 

I  think  on  him  that's  far  awa, 
The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep, 

My  dear; 
The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep ! 


lighlanb 

./     *j 


lament. 

t.  —  •• 


A  Gaelic  Air. 


I. 

OH  !  I  am  come  to  the  low  countrie, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie! 
Without  a  penny  in  my  purse 

To  buy  a  meal  to  me. 

II. 

It  was  na  sae  in  the  Highland  hills, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie ! 
Nae  woman  in  the  country  wide 

Sae  happy  was  as  me. 

III. 

For  then  I  had  a  score  o'  kye, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie ! 
Feeding  on  yon  hill  sae  high, 

And  giving  milk  to  me. 

IV. 

And  there  I  had  three  score  o'  yowes, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie! 
Skipping  on  yon  bonie  knowes, 

And  casting  woo'  to  me. 

V. 

I  was  the  happiest  of  a'  the  clan, 

Sair,  sair,  may  I  repine ; 
For  Donald  was  the  brawest  man, 

And  Donald  he  was  mine. 
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VI. 

Till  Charlie  Stewart  cam  at  last, 

Sae  far  to  set  us  free ; 
My  Donald's  arm  was  wanted  then, 

For  Scotland  and  for  me. 

VII. 

Their  waefu'  fate  what  need  I  tell, 
Right  to  the  wrang  did  yield : 

My  Donald  and  his  Country  fell, 
Upon  Culloden  field. 

VIII. 

Och-on,  O  Donald,  Oh ! 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie ! 
Nae  woman  in  the  warld  wide 

Sae  wretched  now  as  me ! 


fizll 


Tune.  —  "  I  am  a  man  unmarried. 


I. 

0  ONCE  I  lov'd  a  bonnie  lass, 

An'  aye  I  love  her  still ; 
An'  whilst  that  virtue  warms  my  breast, 

I'll  love  my  handsome  Nell. 

II. 

As  bonnie  lasses  I  hae  seen, 

And  mony  full  as  braw ; 
But,  for  a  modest  gracefu'  mien, 

The  like  I  never  saw. 


III. 

A  bonnie  lass,  I  will  confess, 

Is  pleasant  to  the  e'e ; 
But,  without  some  better  qualities, 

She's  no  a  lass  for  me. 

IV. 

But  Nelly's  looks  are  blythe  and  sweet, 

And  what  is  best  of  a', 
Her  reputation  is  compleat, 

And  fair  without  a  flaw. 

V. 

She  dresses  ay  sae  clean  and  neat, 

Both  decent  and  genteel ; 
And  then  there's  something  in  her  gait 

Gars  ony  dress  look  weel. 

VI. 

A  gaudy  dress  and  gentle  air 
May  slightly  touch  the  heart ; 

But  it's  innocence  and  modesty 
That  polishes  the  dart. 

VII. 

'Tis  this  in  Nelly  pleases  me, 

'Tis  this  enchants  my  soul ; 
For  absolutely  in  my  breast 

She  reigns  Avithout  controul. 


SONGS: 


FROM    JOHJSTSON'S    SCOTS    MUSICAL    MUSEUM: 


BEING    FRAGMENTS,    REVISIONS,    &c. 


[ACKNOWLEDGED    BY,     OE    ASCEIBED    TO,     BUBNS.] 


Tune. — "  Jumpin  John." 


I. 

[HER  daddie  forbad,  her  minnie  forbad ; 

Forbidden  she  wadna  be :] 
She  wadna  trow't,  the  browst  she  brew'd 

Wad  taste  sae  bitterlie. 

[The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin  John 
Beguil'd  the  bonie  lassie ; 

The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin  John 
Beguil'd  the  bonie  lassie.] 

II. 

A  cow  and  a  cauf,  a  yowe  and  a  hauf, 
And  thretty  gude  shillins  and  three ; 

A  vera  gude  tocher,  a  cotter-man's  dochter, 
The  lass  wi'  the  bonie  black  e'e. 

[The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin  John 
Beguil'd  the  bonie  lassie; 

The  lang  lad  they  ca'  Jumpin  John 
Beguil'd  the  bonie  lassie.] 


Tune. — "  Up  wi'  the  Ploughman." 


I. 

THE  ploughman  he's  a  bonie  lad, 

His  mind  is  ever  true,  jo ; 
His  garters  knit  below  his  knee, 

His  bonnet  it  is  blue,  jo. 

Then  up  wi't  a',  my  ploughman  lad ; 

And  hey,  my  merry  ploughman ! 
Of  a'  the  trades  that  I  do  ken, 

Commend  me  to  the  ploughman. 

II. 

[My  ploughman  he  comes  hame  at  e'en, 

He's  aften  wat  and  weary ; 
Cast  aif  the  wat,  put  on  the  dry, 

And  gae  to  bed,  my  dearie ! 

III. 

I  will  wash  my  ploughman's  hose, 
And  I  will  dress  his  o'erlay ; 

I  will  niak  my  ploughman's  bed, 
And  chear  him  late  and  early.] 
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IV. 

I  hae  been  east,  I  hae  been  west, 
I  hae  been  at  Saint  Johnston; 

The  boniest  sight  that  e'er  I  saw 
Was  the  ploughman  laddie  dancin. 

V. 

Snaw-white  stockins  on  his  legs, 
And  siller  buckles  glancin ; 

A  gude  blue  bannet  on  his  head — 
And  0,  but  he  was  handsome ! 

Then  up  wi't  a',  my  ploughman  lad ; 

And  hey,  my  merry  ploughman ! 
Of  a'  the  trades  that  I  do  ken, 

Commend  me  to  the  ploughman. 


,  Count  the 

Tune.—"TLej  Tutti,  Taiti." 


I. 

LANDLADY,  count  the  lawin, 
The  day  is  near  the  dawin ; 
Ye're  a'  blind  drunk,  boys, 
And  I'm  but  jolly  fou. 

Hey  tutti,  taiti, 
How  tutti,  taiti, 
Hey  tutti,  taiti — 
Wha's  fou  now  ? 

II. 

Cog,  an  ye  were  ay  fou; 
Cog,  an  ye  were  ay  fou ; 
I  wad  sit  and  sing  to  you, 
If  ye  were  ay  fou. 

Hey  tutti,  taiti, 
How  tutti,  taiti, 
Hey  tutti,  taiti — • 
Wha's  fou  now  ? 


III. 

[Weel  may  we  a'  be ! 
Ill  may  we  never  see ! 
God  bless  the  king, 
And  the  companie!] 

Hey  tutti,  taiti, 
How  tutti,  taiti, 
Hey  tutti,  taiti — 
Wha's  fou  now  ? 


flaiilitt, 

Tune. — "Eattlin,  Roarin  Willie." 


I. 

[0  RATTLIN,  roarin  Willie, 

•0  he  held  to  the  fair, 
A'  for  to  sell  his  fiddle, 

And  buy  some  other  ware ; 
But  parting  wi'  his  fiddle, 

The  saut  tear  blin't  his  e'e : 
And  rattlin,  roarin  Willie, 

Ye're  welcome  hame  to  me ! 

II. 

0  Willie,  come  sell  your  fiddle, 

0  sell  your  fiddle  sae  fine ; 

0  Willie,  come  sell  your  fiddle, 

And  buy  a  pint  o'  wine ! 
If  I  should  sell  my  fiddle, 

The  warl'  would  think  I  was  mad ; 
For  mony  a  rantin  day 

My  fiddle  and  I  hae  had.] 

III. 

As  I  cam  by  Crochallan, 

1  cannily  keekit  ben ; 
Rattlin,  roarin  Willie 

Was  sitting  at  yon  boord  en' ; 
Sitting  at  yon  boord  en', 

And  amang  guid  companie : 
Rattlin,  roarin  Willie, 

Ye're  welcome  hame  to  me! 


& 
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Tune.  —  "  I  Love  my  Love  in  Secret." 


I. 

MY  Sandy  gied  to  me  a  ring, 
Was  a'  beset  wi'  diamonds  fine ; 
But  I  gied  him  a  far  better  thing, 
I  gied  my  heart  in  pledge  o'  his  ring. 

My  Sandy  O,  my  Sandy  0, 

My  bonie,  bonie  Sandy  O ; 

Tho'  the  love  that  I  owe  to  thee  I  dare  na  show, 

Yet  I  love  my  love  in  secret,  my  Sandy  0. 

II. 

My  Sandy  brak  a  piece  o'  gowd, 

While  down  his  cheeks  the  saut  tears  row'd; 

He  took  a  hauf  and  gied  it  to  me, 

And  I'll  keep  it  till  the  hour  I  die. 

My  Sandy  0,  my  Sandy  0, 

My  bonie,  bonie  Sandy  0 ; 

Tho'  the  love  that  I  owe  to  thee  I  dare  na  show, 

Yet  I  love  my  love  in  secret,  my  Sandy  0. 


r'  the 

Tune.— "The  Taylor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimble  an'  a'." 


I. 

[THE  Taylor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimble  an'  a' ; 

The  Taylor,  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimble  an'  a' ; 

The  blankets  were  thin,  and  the  sheets  they  were 

sma', 
The  Taylor  fell  thro'  the  bed,  thimble  an'  a'.] 

II. 

The  sleepy  bit  lassie,  she  dreaded  nae  ill ; 
The  sleepy  bit  lassie,  she  dreaded  nae  ill ; 
The  weather  was  cauld,  and  the  lassie  lay  still, 
She  thought  that  a  Taylor  could  do  her  nae  ill. 


III. 

[Gie  me  the  groat  again,  canny  young  man ; 
Gie  me  the  groat  again,  canny  young  man ; 
The  day  it  is  short,  and  the  night  it  is  lang, 
The  dearest  siller  that  ever  I  wan !] 

IV. 

There's  somebody  weary  wi'  lying  her  lane ; 
There's  somebody  weary  wi'  lying  her  lane; 
There's  some  that  are  dowie,  I  trow  wad  be  fain 
To  see  the  bit  Taylor  come  skippin  again. 


Tune.—"A.y  Waukin,  0!" 


I. 

SIMMER'S  a  pleasant  time, 
Flow'rs  of  ev'ry  colour; 

The  water  rins  o'er  the  heugh, 
And  I  long  for  my  true  lover ! 

Ay  waukin,  0, 

Waukin  still  and  weary : 
Sleep  I  can  get  nane, 

For  thinkin  on  my  dearie. 

II. 

When  I  sleep  I  dream, 
When  I  wauk  I'm  eerie ; 

Sleep  I  can  get  nane, 
For  thinkin  on  my  dearie. 

III. 

Lanely  night  comes  on, 
A'  the  lave  are  sleepin; 

I  think  on  my  bonie  lad, 

And  I  blear  my  een  wi'  greetin. 

Ay  waukin,  O, 

Waukin  still  and  weary : 
Sleep  I  can  get  nane, 

For  thinkin  on  my  dearie. 
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Tune. — "  0  Mount  and  Go." 


CHOEUS. 

O  mount  and  go, 

Mount  and  make  you  ready  ; 
O  mount  and  go, 

And  be  the  Captain's  Lady. 

I. 

WHEN  the  drums  do  beat, 
And  the  cannons  rattle, 

Thou  shalt  sit  in  state, 
And  see  thy  love  in  battle. 

II. 

When  the  vanquish'd  foe 
Sues  for  peace  and  quiet, 

To  the  shades  we'll  go, 
And  in  love  enjoy  it. 

0  mount  and  go, 

Mount  and  make  you  ready : 
O  mount  and  go, 

And  be  the  Captain's  Lady. 


Jtelt  mib  Jair. 

Tune.  —  "Awa  Whigs,  Awa." 


CHOEUS. 

[Awa  Whigs,  awa ! 

Awa  Whigs,  awa ! 
Ye're  but  a  pack  o'  traitor  louns, 

Ye' 11  do  nae  gude  at  a'.] 

I. 

[OuR  thrissles  flourish'd  fresh  and  fair, 
And  bonie  bloom'd  our  roses ; 

But  Whigs  cam  like  a  frost  in  June, 
And  wither'd  a'  our  posies.] 


II. 

Our  ancient  crown's  fa'n  in  the  dust ; 

Deil  blin'  them  wi'  the  stoure  o't, 
And  write  their  names  in  his  black  beuk, 

Wha  gae  the  Whigs  the  power  o't! 

III. 

[Our  sad  decay  in  Church  and  State 

Surpasses  my  descriving ; 
The  Whigs  cam  o'er  us  for  a  curse, 

And  we  hae  done  wi'  thriving.] 

IV. 

Grim  Vengeance  lang  has  ta'en  a  nap, 
But  we  may  see  him  wauken ; 

Gude  help  the  day  when  royal  heads 
Are  hunted  like  a  maukin ! 

[Awa  Whigs,  awa ! 

Awa  Whigs,  awa  I 
Ye're  but  a  pack  o'  traitor  louns, 

Ye'll  do  nae  gude  at  a'.] 


'  tht 

Tune. — "  Ca'  the  Ewes  to  the  Knowes." 


CHOEUS. 

[Ca'  the  ewes  to  the  knowes, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  heather  grows, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  burnie  rowes, 
My  bonie  dearie !] 

I. 

As  I  gaed  down  the  water-side, 
There  I  met  my  shepherd  lad; 
He  row'd  me  sweetly  in  his  plaid, 
An'  he  ca'd  me  his  dearie. 

II. 

Will  ye  gang  down  the  water-side, 
And  see  the  waves  sae  sweetly  glide 
Beneath  the  hazels  spreading  wide  ? 
The  moon  it  shines  fu'  clearly. 


if 
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III. 

I  was  bred  up  at  nae  sic  school, 
My  shepherd  lad,  to  play  the  fool, 
And  a'  the  day  to  sit  in  dool, 
And  naebody  to  see  me. 

IV. 

Ye  sail  get  gowns  and  ribbons  meet, 
Cauf-leather  shoon  upon  your  feet, 
And  in  my  arms  ye'se  lie  and  sleep, 
And  ye  sail  be  my  dearie. 

V. 

» 

If  ye'll  but  stand  to  what  ye've  said, 
I'se  gang  wi'  you,  my  shepherd  lad ; 
And  ye  may  rowe  me  in  your  plaid, 
And  I  sail  be  your  dearie. 

VI. 

While  waters  wimple  to  the  sea; 
While  day  blinks  in  the  lift  sae  hie; 
Till  clay-cauld  death  sail  blin'  my  e'e, 
Ye  sail  be  my  dearie  ! 

[Ca'  the  ewes  to  the  knowes, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  heather  grows, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  burnie  rowes, 
My  bonie  dearie !  ] 


Jrae  the  Jrienb*  attb  ICattb  I 

Air. — "  Carron  Side." 


I. 

FRAE  the  friends  and  land  I  love 

Driv'n  by  fortune's  felly  spite, 
Frae  my  best  belov'd  I  rove, 

Never  mair  to  taste  delight ; 
Never  mair  maun  hope  to  find 

Ease  frae  toil,  relief  frae  care : 
When  remembrance  wracks  the  mind, 

Pleasures  but  unveil  despair. 


II. 

Brightest  climes  shall  mirk  appear, 

Desart  ilka  blooming  shore ; 
Till  the  Fates,  nae  mair  severe, 

Friendship,  love,  and  peace  restore : 
Till  Revenge,  wi'  laurell'd  head, 

Bring  our  Banish' d  hame  again : 
And  ilka  loyal,  bonie  lad 

Cross  the  seas  and  win  his  ain. 


John,  tomz  1U00  Mt 

Tune. — "  John,  come  kiss  me  now." 


I. 

0  JOHN,  come  kiss  me  now,  now,  now; 

0  John,  my  luve,  come  kiss  me  now ; 
0  John,  come  kiss  me  by-and-by, 

For  weel  ye  ken  the  way  to  woo. 
0  some  will  court  and  compliment, 

And  ither  some  will  kiss  and  daut ; 
But  I  will  mak  o'  my  gudeman, 

My  ain  gudeman ;  it  is  nae  faute. 

II. 

0  some  will  court  and  compliment, 

And  ither  some  will  prie  their  mou, 
And  some  will  hause  in  ither's  arms ; 

And  that's  the  way  I  like  to  do. 
0  John,  come  kiss  me  now,  now,  now; 

0  John,  my  luve,  come  kiss  me  now; 
0  John,  come  kiss  me  by-and-by, 

For  weel  ye  ken  the  way  to  woo. 
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Tune. — "  Cock  up  your  Beaver." 


I. 

WHEN  first  my  brave  Johnie  lad  came  to  this  town, 
He  had  a  blue  bonnet  that  wanted  the  crown ; 

But  now  he  has  gotten  a  hat  and  a  feather, — 
Hey,  brave  Johnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver ! 

II. 

Cock  up  your  beaver,  and  cock  it  fu'  sprush; 

We'll  over  the  border  and  gie  them  a  brush : 
There's  somebody  there  we'll  teach  better  behaviour : 

Hey,  brave  Johnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver ! 


I  bo 


art 


Tune.—"  The  Cuckoo.' 


Jdr. 


I  DO  confess  thou  art  sae  fair, 

I  wad  been  o'er  the  lugs  in  luve ; 
Had  I  na  found  the  slightest  prayer, 

That  lips  could  speak,  thy  heart  could  muve. 
I  do  confess  thee  sweet,  but  find 

Thou  art  sae  thriftless  o'  thy  sweets, 
Thy  favors  are  the  silly  wind 

That  kisses  ilka  thing  it  meets. 

II. 

See  yonder  rose-bud,  rich  in  dew, 

Amang  its  native  briers  sae  coy, 
How  sune  it  tines  its  scent  and  hue 

When  pu'd  and  worn,  a  common  toy ! 
Sic  fate  ere  lang  shall  thee  betide ; 

Tho'  thou  may  gayly  bloom  a  while, 
Yet  sune  thou  shalt  be  thrown  aside, 

Like  ony  common  weed  and  vile. 


Jft0rn, 

To  a  Highland  Air. 


I. 

THE  tither  morn, 

When  I  forlorn 
Aneath  an  aik  sat  moaning, 

I  did  na  trow 

I'd  see  my  Jo, 
Beside  me  'gain  the  gloaming. 

But  he  sae  trig 

Lap  o'er  the  rig, 
And  dawtingly  did  chear  me ; 

When  I,  whatreck, 

Did  least  expect 
To  see  my  lad  sae  near  me. 

II. 

His  bonnet  he 

A- thought  ajee 
Cock'd  sprush,  when  first  he  clasp'd  me; 

And  I,  I  wat, 

Wi'  fainness  grat, 
While  in  his  grips  he  press'd  me. 

Deil  tak  the  war! 

I  late  and  air 
Hae  wish'd,  since  Jock  departed ; 

But  now  as  glad 

I'm  wi'  my  lad, 
As  shortsyne  broken-hearted. 

III. 

Fu'  aft  at  e'en, 

Wi'  dancing  keen 
When  a'  were  blythe  and  merry, 

I  car'd  na  by, 

Sae  sad  was  I 
In  absence  o'  my  dearie. 

But,  Praise  be  blest, 

My  mind's  at  rest, 
I'm  happy  wi'  my  Johnny : 

At  kirk  arid  fair, 

I'se  ay  be  there, 
And  be  as  canty's  ony. 
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I  toas  a 

Tune.- — •"  My  dear  did  deceive  me  : "  A  Gaelic  Air. 


I. 

As  I  was  a  wand'ring  ae  midsummer  e'enin, 

The  pipers  and  youngsters  were  makin  their  game : 
Amang  them  I  spyed  my  faithless  fause  luver, 

Which  bled  a'  the  wounds  o'  my  dolour  again. 
Weel,  since  he  has  left  me,  may  pleasure  gae  wi'  him  ; 

I  may  be  distress'd,  but  I  winna  complain : 
I'll  natter  my  fancy  I  may  get  anither ; 

My  heart  it  shall  never  be  broken  for  ane. 

II. 

I  could  na  get  sleepin  till  da  win,  for  greetin ; 

The  tears  trickl'd  down  like  the  hail  and  the  rain : 
Had  I  na  got  greetin,  my  heart  wad  'a  broken, 

For  oh,  luve  forsaken's  a  tormenting  pain ! 

Weel,  since  he  has  left  me,  &c. 

III. 

Although  he  has  left  me  for  greed  o'  the  siller, 
I  dinna  envy  him  the  gains  he  can  win ; 

I  rather  wad  bear  a'  the  lade  o'  my  sorrow, 
Than  ever  hae  acted  sae  faithless  to  him. 

Weel,  since  he  has  left  me,  &c. 


Sh*  cam  €nt  Sh*  $0bbeb. 

Tune. — "  Laird  o'  Cockpen." 


I. 

0  WHEN  she  cam  ben  she  bobbed  fu'  law ; 
0  when  she  cam  ben  she  bobbed  fu'  law; 
And  when  she  cam  ben  she  kiss'd  Cockpen, 
And  syne  deny'd  she  did  it  at  a'. 


And  was  na  Cockpen  right  saucy  witha', 
And  was  na  Cockpen  right  saucy  witha', 
In  leaving  the  dochter  of  a  lord, 
And  kissin  a  Collier  lassie  an'  a'  ? 

III. 

0  never  look  down,  my  lassie,  at  a' ; 

0  never  look  down,  my  lassie,  at  a' ; 

Thy  lips  are  as  sweet  and  thy  figure  compleat, 

As  the  finest  dame  in  castle  or  ha'. 

IV. 

Tho'  thou  has  nae  silk  and  holland  sae  sma', 
Tho'  thou  has  nae  silk  and  holland  sae  sma', 
Thy  coat  and  thy  sark  are  thy  ain  handy wark; 
And  Lady  Jean  was  never  sae  braw. 


'js  €)n  attb  Jttoa. 


Tune.  —  '  '  0  Kenmuro's  on  and  awa,  Willie. 


I. 

0  KENMURE'S  on  and  awa,  Willie ! 

0  Kenmure's  on  and  awa ! 
And  Kenmure's  lord  's  the  bravest  lord 

That  ever  Galloway  saw. 
Success  to  Kenmure's  band,  Willie ! 

Success  to  Kenmure's  band ; 
There's  no  a  heart  that  fears  a  Whig, 

That  rides  by  Kenmure's  hand. 

II. 

Here's  Kenmure's  health  in  wine,  Willie ! 

Here's  Kenmure's  health  in  wine ; 
There  ne'er  was  a  coward  o'  Kenmure's  blude, 

Nor  yet  o'  Gordon's  line. 
0  Kenmure's  lads  are  men,  Willie ! 

0  Kenmure's  lads  are  men ; 
Their  hearts  and  swords  are  metal  true, 

And  that  their  faes  shall  ken. 

2  K 
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in. 

They'll  live,  or  die  wi'  fame,  Willie ! 

They'll  live,  or  die  wi'  fame ; 
But  soon  wi'  sounding  victorie, 

May  Kemnure's  lord  come  hame. 
Here's  him  that's  far  awa,  Willie  I 

Here's  him  that's  far  awa ; 
And  here's  the  flower  that  I  lo'e  best — 

The  rose  that's  like  the  snaw ! 


v  tollur  fabbic. 


Tune.— "The  Collier  Laddie." 


I. 

WHARE  live  ye,  my  bonie  lass, 
And  tell  me  what  they  ca'  ye  ? 

My  name,  she  says,  is  Mistress  Jean, 
And  I  follow  the  Collier  laddie. 

My  name,  she  says,  &c. 

II. 

See  you  not  yon  hills  and  dales 
The  sun  shines  on  sae  brawlie! 

They  a'  are  mine  and  they  shall  be  thine, 
Gin  ye'll  leave  your  Collier  laddie. 
They  a'  are  mine,  &c. 

III. 

Ye  shall  gang  in  gay  attire, 

Weel  buskit  up  sae  gaudy ; 
And  ane  to  wait  on  every  hand, 

Gin  ye'll  leave  your  Collier  laddie. 
And  ane  to  wait,  &c. 

IV. 

Tho'  ye  had  a'  the  sun  shines  on, 
And  the  earth  conceals  sae  lowly ; 

I  wad  turn  my  back  on  you  and  it  a', 
And  embrace  my  Collier  laddie. 

I  wad  turn  my  back,  &c. 


V. 

I  can  win  my  five  pennies  in  a  day ; 

And  spen't  at  night  fu'  brawlie : 
And  mak  my  bed  in  the  Collier's  neuk, 

And  lie  down  wi'  my  Collier  laddie. 
And  mak  my  bed,  &c. 

VI. 

Loove  for  loove  is  the  bargain  for  me, 
Tho'  the  wee  Cot-house  should  haud  me ; 

And  the  warld  before  me  to  win  my  bread, 
And  fair  fa'  my  Collier  laddie. 

And  the  warld  before  me,  &c. 


A  BaUad. 


I. 

A  NOBLEMAN  liv'd  in  a  village  of  late, 
Hard  by  a  poor  Thresher  whose  toil  it  was  great, 
Who  had  many  children  and  most  of  them  small, 
And  nought  but  his  labour  to  keep  them  up  all. 

II. 

This  poor  man  was  seen  to  go  early  to  work, 
He  never  was  known  for  to  idle  or  lurk ; 
With  his  flail  on  his  back  and  his  bottle  of  beer, 
As  happy  as  those  that  have  thousands  a  year. 

III. 

In  summer  he  toil'd  thro'  the  faint,  sultry  heat ; 
Alike  in  the  winter,  the  cold,  and  the  weet : 
So  blythe  and  so  merry  he'd  whistle  and  sing, 
As  canty  as  ever  a  bird  in  the  Spring. 

IV. 

One  evening  this  Nobleman,  taking  his  walk, 
Did  meet  the  poor  Thresher  and  freely  did  talk ; 
And  many  a  question  he  asked  him  at  large, 
And  still  his  discourse  was  concerning  his  charge. 
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V. 

You  have  many  children  I  very  well  know, 
Your  labour  is  hard  and  your  wages  are  low, 
And  yet  you  are  chearful ;  I  pray  tell  me  how 
That  you  do  maintain  them  so  well  as  you  do. 

VI. 

I  moil,  and  I  toil,  and  I  harrow  and  plough, 
And  sometimes  a  hedging  and  ditching  I  go ; 
No  work  comes  me  wrong,  for  I  shear  and  I  mow; 
And  thus  earn  my  bread  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow. 

VII. 

My  wife  she  is  willing  to  draw  in  the  yoke, 
We  live  like  two  lambs  and  we  seldom  provoke ; 
Each  one  loves  the  other;  we  join  with  the  ant, 
And  do  our  endeavour  to  keep  us  from  want. 

VIII. 

I  moil,  and  I  toil,  and  I  labour  all  day ; 
At  night  I  do  bring  my  full  wages  away : 
What  tho'  it  be  possible  we  do  live  poor, 
We  still  keep  the  ravening  wolf  from  the  door. 

IX. 

And  when  I  come  home  from  my  labour  at  night, 
To  my  wife  and  children  in  whom  I  delight ; 
To  see  them  come  round  me  with  prattling  noise, 
0,  these  are  the  pleasures  the  poor  man  enjoys ! 

X. 

Tho'  I  am  as  weary  as  weary  can  be, 
The  youngest  ay  chiefly  does  dance  on  my  knee ; 
I  find  that  contentment's  an  absolute  feast, 
And  I  never  repine  at  my  lot  in  the  least. 

XI. 

The  Nobleman,  hearing  him  what  he  did  say, 
Invited  him  home  to  dine  with  him  next  day ; 
His  wife  and  his  children  he  charg'd  him  to  bring, 
And  in  token  of  favour  he  gave  him  a  ring. 

XII. 

He  thanked  his  lordship,  and,  taking  his  leave, 
Went  home  to  his  wife,  who  scarce  could  believe, 
Thinking  the  story  himself  he  did  raise ; 
But  seeing  the  ring,  then  she  stood  in  amaze. 


XIII. 

Early  next  morning  the  goodwife  arose, 

And  dressed  them  all  in  the  best  of  their  clothes : 

There  was  he,  and  his  wife,  and  his  seven  children 

small, 
They  all  went  to  dine  at  the  Nobleman's  hall. 

XIV. 

The  dinner  being  ended,  he  then  let  them  know, 

What  he  intended  on  them  to  bestow ; 

A  farm  of  full  forty  good  acres  of  land, 

He  gave  him  the  rights  of  it  all  in  his  hand. 

XV. 

Because  thou  art  loving  and  kind  to  thy  wife, 
I'll  make  thy  days  easy  the  rest  of  thy  life ; 
I  give  it  for  ever  to  thee  and  thy  heirs, 
So  hold  thy  industry  with  diligent  cares. 

XVI. 

No  tongue  then  was  able  their  joy  to  express, 
Their  tokens  of  love,  and  their  true  thankfulness ; 
And  many  a  low  humble  bow  to  the  ground: 
But  such  Noblemen  there's  but  few  to  be  found. 


fattuttt. 

An  African  Melody. 


I. 

IT  was  in  sweet  Senegal  that  my  foes  did  me  enthral, 

For  the  lands  of  Virginia-ginia,  0 : 
Torn  from  that  lovely  shore,  and  must  never  see  it 

more, 
And,  alas !  I  am  weary,  weary,  0 ! 

Torn  from  that  lovely  shore,  &c. 

II. 

All  on  that  charming  coast  is  no  bitter  snow  and  frost, 

Like  the  lands  of  Virginia-ginia,  0 ; 
There  streams  for  ever  flow,  and  there  flowers  for 

ever  blow, 
And,  alas !  I  am  weary,  weary,  0 1 

There  streams  for  ever  flow,  &c. 
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III. 

The  burden  I  must  bear,  while  the  cruel  scourge  I  fear, 

In  the  lands  of  Virginia-gin ia,  0 ; 
And  I  think  on  friends  most  dear,  with  the  bitter, 

bitter  tear, 
And,  alas  I  I  am  weary,  weary,  0 1 

And  I  think  on  friends  most  dear,  &c. 


(Earls  erf  Dpsart. 

Tune.— "Hey  ca'  thro'." 


I. 

UP  wi'  the  carls  o'  Dysart, 
And  the  lads  o'  Buckhaven, 

And  the  kimmers  o'  Largo, 
And  the  lasses  o'  Leven. 

Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 
For  we  hae  mickle  ado ; 

Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 
For  we  hae  mickle  ado. 

II. 

We  hae  tales  to  tell, 

And  we  hae  sangs  to  sing; 
We  hae  pennies  to  spend, 

And  we  hae  pints  to  bring. 

III. 

We'll  live  a'  our  days ; 

And  them  that  comes  behin', 
Let  them  do  the  like, 

And  spend  the  gear  they  win. 

Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 
For  we  hao  mickle  ado  ; 

Hey,  ca'  thro',  ca'  thro', 
For  we  hae  mickle  ado. 


(D  gin  ge  torn  Ikab,  (iubsmatt. 

Tune. — "  I  wish  that  ye  were  dead,  gudeman." 


FIEST  CHOEUS. 

0  an  ye  were  dead,  gudeman ! 

A  green  turf  on  your  head,  gudeman ; 

1  wad  bestow  my  widowhood 
Upon  a  rantan  Highlandman. 

I. 

There's  sax  eggs  in  the  pan,  gudeman, 
There's  sax  eggs  in  the  pan,  gudeman ; 
There's  ane  to  you,  and  twa  to  me, 
And  three  to  our  John  Highlandman. 

II. 

A  sheep-head's  in  the  pot,  gudeman, 

A  sheep-head's  in  the  pot,  gudeman ; 

The  flesh  to  him,  the  broo  to  me, 

An'  the  horns  become  your  brow,  gudeman. 

LAST  CHOEUS. 

Syne  round  about  the  fire  wi'  a  rung  she  ran, 
An'  round  about  the  fire  wi'  a  rung  she  ran : 
Your  horns  shall  tie  you  to  the  staw, 
And  I  shall  bang  your  hide,  gudeman. 


Mm. 

Tune.—"  The  Carl  he  cam  o'er  the  Craft." 


I. 

THE  auld  man  he  cam  over  the  lea, 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  but  I'll  no  hae  him ; 

He  cam  on  purpose  for  to  court  me, 
Wi'  his  auld  beard  newlin  shaven. 

II. 

My  mither  she  bade  me  gie  him  a  stool, 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  but  I'll  no  hae  him ; 

I  gae  him  a  stool,  and  he  look'd  like  a  fool, 
Wi'  his  auld  beard  newlin  shaven. 
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III. 

My  mither  she  bade  me  gie  him  some  pye, 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  but  I'll  no  hae  him; 
I  gae  him  some  pye,  and  he  laid  the  crust  by, 

Wi'  his  auld  beard  newlin  shaven. 

IV. 

My  mither  she  bade  me  gie  him  a  dram, 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  but  I'll  no  hae  him; 
I  gae  him  a  dram  o'  the  brand  sae  strang, 

Wi'  his  auld  beard  newlin  shaven. 

V. 

My  mither  she  bade  me  put  him  to  bed, 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  but  I'll  no  hae  him; 
I  put  him  to  bed,  and  he  swore  he  wad  wed, 

Wi'  his  auld  beard  newlin  shaven. 


*  60  attb  Jfourrg, 

Tune. — "Will  ye  go  and  marry,  Katie?" 


I. 

WELL  ye  go  and  marry,  Katie  ? 

Can  ye  think  to  tak  a  man  ? 
It's  a  pity  ane  sae  pretty 

Should  na  do  the  thing  they  can. 
You,  a  charming,  lovely  creature, 

Wharefore  wad  ye  lie  yer  lane  ? 
Beauty's  of  a  fading  nature ; 

Has  a  season,  and  is  gane. 

II. 

Therefore,  while  ye're  blooming,  Katie, 

Listen  to  a  loving  swain ; 
Tak  a  mark  by  auntie  Betty, 

Ance  the  darling  o'  the  men : 
She,  wi'  coy  and  fickle  nature, 

Trifled  aff  till  she's  grown  auld ; 
Now  she's  left  by  ilka  creature ; 

Let  na  this  o'  thee  be  tauld. 


III. 

But,  my  dear  and  lovely  Katie, 

This  ae  thing  I  hae  to  tell — 
I  could  wish  nae  man  to  get  ye, 

Save  it  were  my  very  sel. 
Tak  me,  Katie,  at  my  offer ; 

Or  be-had,  and  I'll  tak  you : 
We'se  mak  nae  din  about  your  tocher ; 

Marry,  Katie,  then  we'll  woo. 

IV. 

Mony  words  are  needless,  Katie : 

Ye're  a  wanter,  sae  am  I ; 
If  ye  wad  a  man  should  get  ye, 

Then  I  can  that  want  supply. 
Say  then,  Katie,  say  ye'll  take  me, 

As  the  very  wale  o'  men, 
Never  after  to  forsake  me ; 

And  the  Priest  shall  say,  Amen. 

V. 

Then,  0 1  then,  my  charming  Katie, 

When  we're  married,  what  comes  then  ? 
Then  nae  ither  man  can  get  ye, 

But  ye'll  be  my  very  ain : 
Then  we'll  kiss  and  clap  at  pleasure, 

Nor  wi'  envy  troubled  be ; 
If  ance  I  had  my  lovely  treasure, 

Let  the  rest  admire  and  die. 


l&ttziz 

Tune. — "  Leezie  Lindsay." 


I. 

WILL  ye  go  to  the  Highlands,  Leezie  Lindsay, 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Highlands  wi'  me ; 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Highlands,  Leezie  Lindsay, 
My  pride  and  my  darling  to  be  ? 

[LEFT  UNFINISHED.] 
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I  .canu  0^r  tlu  Cairtug  Mount. 

Tune. — "  Highland  Lassie." 


[As  I  came  o'er  the  Cairney  mount, 

And  down  amang  the  blooming  heather, 
Kindly  stood  the  milking-shiel, 

To  shelter  frae  the  stormy  weather.] 
0  my  bonie  Highland  lad, 

My  winsome,  weel-far'd  Highland  laddie ; 
Wha  wad  mind  the  wind  and  rain, 

Sae  weel  rowed  in  his  tartan  plaidie ! 

II. 

Now  Phoebus  blinkit  on  the  bent, 

And  o'er  the  knowes  the  lambs  were  bleating: 
But  he  wan  my  heart's  consent, 

To  be  his  ain  at  the  niest  meeting. 
0  my  bonie  Highland  lad, 

My  winsome,  weel-far'd  Highland  laddie ; 
Wha  wad  mind  the  wind  and  rain, 

Sae  weel  rowed  in  his  tartan  plaidie  I 


3§iahlanb  f  abbw. 

Tune. — "  Highland  Lad  and  Lawland  Lassie." 


[COMPILATION  BY  BURNS.] 


I. 

THE  boniest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw, 

Bonie  laddie,  Highland  laddie ; 
Wore  a  plaid  and  was  fu'  braw, 

Bon-ie  Highland  laddie. 
On  his  head  a  bonnet  blue, 

Bonie  laddie,  Highland  laddie ; 
His  royal  heart  was  firm  and  true, 

Bonie  Highland  laddie. 


II. 

Trumpets  sound  and  cannons  roar, 

Bonie  lassie,  Lawland  lassie ; 
And  a'  the  hills  wi'  echoes  roar, 

Bonie  Lawland  lassie. 
Glory,  Honour,  now  invite, 

Bonie  lassie,  Lawland  lassie; 
For  freedom  and  my  King  to  fight, 

Bonie  Lawland  lassie. 

III. 

The  sun  a  backward  course  shall  take, 

Bonie  laddie,  Highland  laddie, 
Ere  ought  thy  manly  courage  shake ; 

Bonie  Highland  laddie. 
Go,  for  yoursel  procure  renown, 

Bonie  laddie,  Highland  laddie ; 
And  for  your  lawful  king  his  crown, 

Bonie  Highland  laddie ! 


A  Gaelic  Air. 


[TRANSLATION  BY  BURNS.] 


I. 

HEE  balou,  my  sweet  wee  Donald, 
Picture  o'  the  great  Clanronald; 
Brawlie  kens  our  wanton  Chief, 
Wha  got  my  young  Highland  thief. 

II. 

Leeze  me  on  thy  bonie  craigie! 
An  thou  live,  thou'll  steal  a  naigie ; 
Travel  the  country  thro'  and  thro', 
And  bring  hame  a  Carlisle  cow. 

III. 

Thro'  the  Lawlands,  o'er  the  Border, 
Weel,  my  babie,  may  thou  furder : 
Herry  the  louns  o'  the  laigh  Countrie, 
Syne  to  the  Highlands  hame  to  me. 


JOHNSON'S  MUSEUM.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


Nursery  Khyme. 


I. 

WEE  Willie  Gray,  an'  his  leather  wallet ; 
Peel  a  willie-wand,  to  be  him  boots  and  jacket : 
The  rose  upon  the  brier  will  be  him  trouse  an'  doublet, 
The  rose  upon  the  brier  will  be  him  trouse  an'  doublet. 

II. 

Wee  Willie  Gray,  an'  his  leather  wallet ; 
Twice  a  lily-flower  will  be  him  sark  and  cravat : 
Feathers  of  a  flee  wad  feather  up  his  bonnet, 
Feathers  of  a  flee  wad  feather  up  his  bonnet. 


to  p0w,  jUmmer. 

Tune.—'1  We're  a'  Noddin." 


I. 

GUDE'EN  to  you,  Kimmer, 

And  how  do  ye  do  ? 
Hiccup,  quo'  Kimmer, 
The  better  that  I'm  fou. 

We're  a'  noddin,  nid  nid  noddin ; 
We're  a'  noddin,  at  our  house  at  hame. 

II. 

Kate  sits  i'  the  neuk, 

Suppin  hen  broo ; 
Deil  tak  Kate, 

An  she  be  na  noddin  too ! 

We're  a'  noddin,  &c. 

III. 

How's  a'  wi'  you,  Kimmer, 

And  how  do  ye  fare  ? 
A  pint  o'  the  best  o't, 

And  twa  pints  mair. 

We're  a'  noddin,  &c. 


IV. 

How's  a'  wi'  you,  Kimmer, 

And  how  do  ye  thrive ; 
How  mony  bairns  hae  ye  ? 

Quo'  Kimmer,  I  hae  five. 

We're  a'  noddin,  &c. 

V. 

Are  they  a'  Johny's  ? 

Eh!  atweel  no: 
Twa  o'  them  were  gotten 

When  Johny  was  awa. 

We're  a'  noddin,  &c. 

VI. 

Cats  like  milk, 

And  dogs  like  broo ; 
Lads  like  lasses  weel, 

And  lasses  lads  too. 

We're  a'  noddin,  &c. 


Shut*  in 

Tune. — "  Kobin  Sheared  in  Herst." 


I. 

ROBIN  shure  in  hairst, 

I  shure  wi'  him; 
Fient  a  heuk  had  I, 

Yet  I  stack  by  him. 

II. 

I  gaed  up  to  Dunse, 

To  warp  a  wab  o'  plaiden ; 
At  his  daddie's  yett, 

Wha  met  me  but  Robin  ? 

III. 

Was  na  Robin  bauld, 

Tho'  I  was  a  cotter; 
Play'd  me  sic  a  trick, 

And  me  the  filler's  dochter  ? 
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V. 

Robin  promis'd  me 

A'  my  winter  vittle ; 
Fient  haet  he  had  but  three 

Goos-feathers  and  a  whittle ! 


Stoutest 

Tune. — "Sweetest  May." 


I. 

SWEETEST  May,  let  love  inspire  thee ; 
Take  a  heart  which  he  designs  thee ; 
As  thy  constant  slave  regard  it ; 
For  its  faith  and  truth  reward  it. 

II. 

Proof  o'  shot  to  Birth  or  Money ; 
Not  the  wealthy  but  the  bonie, 
Not  high-born  but  noble-minded, 
In  Love's  silken  band  can  bind  it. 


(D  that  I  hab  nt'tx  butt 

Tune. — "  Crowdie : "  an  Ancient  Air. 


[0  THAT  I  had  ne'er  been  married, 
I  wad  never  had  nae  care ; 

Now  I've  gotten  wife  and  bairns, 
An'  they  cry  crowdie  ever  mair.] 

Ance  crowdie,  twice  crowdie, 
Three  times  crowdie  in  a  day ; 

Gin  ye  crowdie  ony  mair, 
Ye'll  crowdie  a'  my  meal  away. 

II. 

Waefu'  Want  and  Hunger  fley  me, 
Glowrin  by  the  hallan  en' ; 

Sair  I  fecht  them  at  the  door, 
But  ay  I'm  eerie  they  come  ben ! 

Ance  crowdie,  twice  crowdie, 
Three  times  crowdie  in  a  day ; 

Gin  ye  crowdie  ony  mair, 
Ye'll  crowdie  a'  my  meal  away. 


SINGLE     VEESES 


ADDED  BY  BUENS  TO  OLD  SONGS. 


Carl,  an  tht 


€0me. 


J0tt  attb  Jemtg  Jain. 


AN  Somebodie  were  come  again, 
Then  Somebodie  maun  cross  the  main, 
And  every  man  shall  hae  his  ain ; 
Carl,  an  the  King  come ! 


LET  loove  sparkle  in  her  e'e ; 
Let  her  lo'e  nae  man  but  me : 
That's  the  tocher  gude  I  prize ; 
There  the  Luver's  treasure  lies ! 
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SONGS: 


FROM     THOMSON'S     COLLECTION. 


[ORIGINAL    AND    SECOND    EDITIONS    COLLATED.] 


SEillie. 


Air.  —  "Hero  awa,  there  awa." 


I. 

HERE  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie; 

Here  awa,  there  awa,  haud  awa  hame : 
Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ain  only  dearie ; 

Tell  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  Willie  the  same. 

II. 

Winter  winds  blew,  loud  and  eauld,  at  our  parting ; 

Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in  my  e'e : 
Welcome  now  Simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie ; 

The  Simmer  to  Nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 

III. 

Rest,  ye  wild  storms,  in  the  cave  of  your  slumbers ; 

How  your  dread  howling  a  lover  alarms! 
Wauken,  ye  breezes !  row  gently,  ye  billows ! 

And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms. 

IV. 

But  oh,  if  he's  faithless,  and  minds  na  his  Nanie, 
Flow  still  between  us  thou  wide-roaring  main  ! 

May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it ; 

But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain ! 


on 

Air. — "  Galla  Water." 


I. 

BRAW,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes, 

Ye  wander  thro'  the  blooming  heather ; 

But  Yarrow  braes  nor  Ettrick  shaws 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  Galla  Water. 

II. 

But  there  is  ane,  a  secret  ane, 
Aboon  them  a'  I  lo'e  him  better ; 

And  I'll  be  his,  and  he'll  be  mine, 
The  bonnie  lad  o'  Galla  Water. 

III. 

Altho'  his  daddie  was  nae  laird, 
And  tho'  I  hae  na  meikle  tocher; 

Yet  rich  in  kindest,  truest  love, 

We'll  tent  our  flocks  by  Galla  Water. 

IV. 

It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth, 
That  coft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleasure; 

The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  love, 
0  that's  the  chiefest  warld's  treasure! 
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m — "  Auld  Bob  Morris. 


I. 

[THERE'S  auld  Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  yon  glen, 
He's  the  king  o'  gudefellows,  and  wale  of  auld  men;] 
He  has  gowd  in  his  coffers,  he  has  sheep,  he  has  kine, 
And  ae  bonnie  lassie,  his  darling  and  mine. 

II. 

She's  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  fairest  in  May ; 
She's  sweet  as  the  ev'ning  amang  the  new  hay ; 
As  blythe  and  as  artless  as  the  lambs  on  the  lea, 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  light  to  my  e'e. 

III. 

But  oh !  she's  an  heiress, — auld  Robin's  a  laird, 
And  my  daddie  has  nought  but  a  cot-house  and  yard : 
A  wooer  like  me  maunna  hope  to  come  speed ; 
The  wounds  I  maun  hide  which  will  soon  be  my  dead. 

IV. 

The  day  comes  to  me,  but  delight  brings  me  nane ; 
The  night  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  is  gane : 
I  wander  my  lane,  like  a  night-troubled  ghaist, 
And  I  sigh  as  my  heart  it  wad  burst  in  my  breast. 

V. 

0  had  she  but  been  of  a  lower  degree, 

1  then  might  hae  hop'd  she  wad  smil'd  upon  me ! 
0,  how  past  descriving  had  then  been  my  bliss, 
As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  express ! 


Open  tht  JBoov  to  Jto,  €)h! 

Air. — "Oh,  Open  the  Door." 


I. 

OH,  open  the  door,  some  pity  to  shew, 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me,  oh ! 
Tlio'  thou  hast  been  false,  I'll  ever  prove  true ; 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me,  oh ! 


II. 

Cauld  is  the  blast  upon  my  pale  cheek, 

But  caulder  thy  love  for  me,  oh! 
The  frost  that  freezes  the  life  at  my  heart, 

Is  nought  to  my  pains  frae  thee,  oh! 

in. 

The  wan  moon  is  setting  behind  the  white  wave, 

And  time  is  setting  with  me,  oh ! 
False  friends,  false  love,  farewell!  for  mair 

I'll  ne'er  trouble  them,  nor  thee,  oh ! 

IV. 

She  has  open'd  the  door,  she  has  open'd  it  wide ; 

She  sees  his  pale  corse  on  the  plain,  oh  I 
My  true  love !  she  cried,  and  sunk  down  by  his  side, 

Never  to  rise  again,  oh ! 


Slat's 

Air.— "The  Mill,  Mill,  0." 


I. 

WHEN  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn, 

And  gentle  peace  returning, 
Wi'  mony  a  sw^et  babe  fatherless, 

And  mony  a  widow  mourning ; 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field, 

Where  lang  I'd  been  a  lodger, 
My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth, 

A  poor  and  honest  sodger. 

II. 

A  leal,  light  heart  was  in  my  breast, 

My  hand  unstain'd  wi'  plunder ; 
And  for  fair  Scotia,  hame  again, 

I  cheery  on  did  wander : 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o'  Coil, 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy, 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 

That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 


|gp 
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III. 

At  length  I  reach'd  the  bonny  glen, 

Where  early  life  I  sported ; 
I  pass'd  the  mill,  and  trysting  thorn, 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  courted : 
Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling ! 
And  turn'd  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 

That  in  my  een  was  swelling. 

IV. 

Wi'  alter'd  voice,  quoth  I,  Sweet  lass, 

Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn's  blossom, 
0 !  happy,  happy  may  he  be, 

That's  dearest  to  thy  bosom : 
My  purse  is  light,  I've  far  to  gang, 

And  fain  wad  be  thy  lodger ; 
I've  serv'd  my  king  and  country  lang — 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger. 

V. 

Sae  wistfully  she  gaz'd  on  me, 

And  lovelier  was  than  ever ; 
Quo'  she,  A  sodger  ance  I  lo'ed, 

Forget  him  shall  I  never : 
Our  humble  cot,  and  hamely  fare, 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  it ; 
That  gallant  badge — the  dear  cockade, 

Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  o't. 

VI. 

She  gaz'd — she  redden'd  like  a  rose — 

Syne  pale  like  onie  lily ; 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried, 

Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie  I 
By  Him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky ! 

By  whom  true  love's  regarded, 
I  am  the  man;   and  thus  may  still 

True  lovers  be  rewarded! 

VII. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  name, 
And  find  thee  still  true-hearted; 

Tho'  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  love, 
And  mair  we'se  ne'er  be  parted. 


Quo'  she,  My  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  maileri  plenish'd  fairly ; 
And  come,  my  faithfu'  sodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly ! 

VIII. 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main, 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor; 
But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prize, 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  honor : 
The  brave  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise, 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger; 
Remember  he's  his  country's  stay, 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


Stag,  Stoed 


i-farfe. 


Air. — "Loch.  Enoch  Side." 


I. 

0  STAY,  sweet  warbling  wood-lark,  stay! 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray; 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 

Thy  soothing  fond  complaining. 
Again,  again  that  tender  part, 
That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  art ; 
For  surely  that  would  touch  her  heart, 

Wha  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 

II. 

Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind, 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind! 
Oh,  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  join'd, 

Sic  notes  o'  woe  could  wauken. 
Thou  tells  o'  never-ending  care; 
0'  speechless  grief  and  dark  despair : 
For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair ! 

Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken ! 
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s  the  0>hn. 

Air.—"  Banks  of  Cree ; "  or  "  Flowers  of  Edinburgh." 


HERE  is  the  glen,  and  here  the  bower, 

All  underneath  the  birchen  shade ; 
The  village-bell  has  told  the  hour — 

0  what  can  stay  my  lovely  maid? 
'Tis  not  Maria's  whispering  call; 

Tis  but  the  balmy-breathing  gale, 
Mixed  with  some  warbler's  dying  fall, 

The  dewy  star  of  eve  to  hail. 

II. 

It  is  Maria's  voice  I  hear ! 

So  calls  the  woodlark  in  the  grove, 
His  little,  faithful  mate  to  cheer; 

At  once  'tis  music — and  'tis  love. 
And  art  thou  come?  and  art  thou  true? 

0  welcome  dear  to  love  and  me ! 
And  let  us  all  our  vows  renew 

Along  the  flow'ry  banks  of  Cree. 


3§ato 


sub 


w  tht  flight 


Air. — "  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen." 


[SECOND  SET:  ORIGINAL  SET  IN  JOHNSON'S  MUSEUM.] 


I. 

How  lang  and  dreary  is  the  night, 
When  I  am  frae  my  dearie ; 

I  restless  lie  frae  e'en  to  morn, 
Though  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary. 

For  oh,  her  lanely  nights  are  lang : 

And  oh,  her  dreams  are  eerie ; 
,  And  oh,  her  widow' d  heart  is  sair, 

That's  absent  frae  her  dearie. 


II. 

When  I  think  on  the  lightsome  days 
I  spent  wi'  thee,  my  dearie ; 

And  now  what  seas  between  us  roar — 
How  can  I  be  but  eerie? 

III. 

How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours ; 

The  joyless  day  how  dreary! 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by, 

When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 

For  oh,  her  lanely  nights  are  lang ; 

And  oh,  her  dreams  are  eerie ; 
And  oh,  her  widow' d  heart  is  sair, 

That's  absent  frae  her  dearie. 


'js  ifu  €toe  on  Craigu-bwrn. 

Air. — "  Craigieburn  Wood." 


[SECOND  SET:  ORIGINAL  SET  IN  JOHNSON'S  MUSEUM.] 


I. 

SWEET  fa's  the  eve  on  Craigie-burn, 

And  blythe  awakes  the  morrow ; 
But  a'  the  pride  of  spring's  return 

Can  yield  me  nocht  but  sorrow. 
I  see  the  flowers  and  spreading  trees, 

I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing ; 
But  what  a  weary  wight  can  please, 

And  care  his  bosom  wringing  I 

II. 

Fain,  fain  would  I  my  griefs  impart, 

Yet  dare  na  for  your  anger; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart, 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 
If  thou  refuse  to  pity  me, 

If  thou  shalt  love  anither, 
When  yon  green  leaves  fade  frae  the  tree, 

Around  my  grave  they'll  wither. 
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(D  Sato  B 

-4t>. — "  The  Collier's  Bonie  Lassie." 


I. 

0  SAW  ye  bonie  Lesley, 

As  she  gaed  o'er  the  Border? 
She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 

To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 
To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 

And  love  but  her  for  ever ; 
For  Nature  made  her  what  she  is, 

And  never  made  anither ! 

II. 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 

Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee : 
Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley, 

The  hearts  of  men  adore  thee. 
The  Deil  he  cou'dna  scaith  thee, 

Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee ! 
He'd  look  into  thy  bonie  face, 

And  say,  "  I  canna  wrang  thee." 

III. 

The  powers  aboon  will  tent  thee; 

Misfortune  sha'  na  steer  thee : 
Thou'rt  like  themsels  sae  lovely, 

That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 
Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie; 
That  we  may  brag  we  hae  a  lass, 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonie. 


Jftirh,  JEirk  w  this  JSibnight 

Air. — "Lord  Gregory." 


I. 

0  MIRK,  mirk  is  tins  midnight  hour, 

And  loud  the  tempests  roar ; 
A  waefu'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tow'r, 

Lord  Gregory,  ope  thy  door! 
An  exile  frae  her  father's  ha', 

And  a'  for  loving  thee; 
At  least  some  pity  on  me  shaw, 

If  love  it  mayna  be. 

II. 

Lord  Gregory,  mind'st  thou  not  the  grove 

By  bonie  Irwin-side, 
Where  first  I  own'd  that  virgin-love 

I  lang,  lang  had  denied  ? 
How  aften  didst  thou  pledge  and  vow 

Thou  wad  for  ay  be  mine; 
And  my  fond  heart,  itsel  sae  true, 

It  ne'er  mistrusted  thine. 

III. 
Hard  is  thy  heart,  Lord  Gregory, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast : 
Thou  dart  of  heaven  that  flashest  by, 

0  wilt  thou  give  me  rest ! 
Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above, 

Your  willing  victim  see  ! 
But  spare  and  pardon  my  false  love, 

His  wrongs  to  heaven  and  me  I 


Air. — "Bonnie  Dundee." 


TRUE-HEARTED  was  he,  the  sad  swain  of  the  Yarrow, 
And  fair  are  the  maids  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr; 

But  by  the  sweet  side  of  the  Nith's  winding  river, 
Are  lovers  as  faithful,  and  maidens  as  fair. 


o-y- 
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To  equal  young  Jessie,  seek  Scotland  all  over; 

To  equal  young  Jessie,  you  seek  it  in  vain; 
Grace,  beauty,  and  elegance  fetter  her  lover, 

And  maidenly  modesty  fixes  the  chain. 

II. 

Oh  fresh  is  the  rose  in  the  gay  dewy  morning, 

And  sweet  is  the  lily  at  evening  close ; 
But  in  the  fair  presence  of  lovely  young  Jessie, 

Unseen  is  the  lily,  unheeded  the  rose. 
Love  sits  in  her  smile,  a  wizard  ensnaring; 

Enthron'd  in  her  eyes  he  delivers  his  law : 
And  still  to  her  charms  She  alone  is  a  stranger- 

Her  modest  demeanor's  the  jewel  of  a' ! 


Bmuatt  drag  Cam  3§m  t0 

Air. — "Duncan  Gray." 


I. 

DUNCAN  GRAY  cam  here  to  woo, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't; 
On  new-year's  night,  when  we  were  fou, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  heigh, 
Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

II. 

Duncan  fleech'd,  and  Duncan  pray'd, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ; 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Duncan  sigh'd  baith  out  and  in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleer't  and  blin', 
Spak  o'  lowpin  o'er  a  linn ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

III. 

Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't; 
Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 


Shall  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he, 
For  a  haughty  hizzie  die  ? 
She  may  gae — to  France,  for  me ! 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

IV. 

How  it  comes,  let  doctors  tell, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't; 
Meg  grew  sick,  as  he  grew  heal, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings, 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings : 
And  oh  I  her  een  they  spak  sic  things ! 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

V. 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't; 
Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Duncan  cou'dna  be  her  death, 
Swelling  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath ; 
Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  baith! 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 


Jet  n0t  (Utfmatt  t'tic  C0mplain. 

Air. — "Duncan  Gray." 


I. 

LET  not  woman  e'er  complain 

Of  inconstancy  in  love ; 
Let  not  woman  e'er  complain 

Fickle  man  is  apt  to  rove  : 
Look  abroad  through  Nature's  range, 
Nature's  mighty  law  is  change ; 
Ladies,  would  it  not  be  strange 

Man  should  then  a  monster  prove? 

II. 
Mark  the  winds,  and  mark  the  skies; 

Ocean's  ebb,  and  ocean's  flow: 
Sun  arid  moon  but  set  to  rise ; 

Round  and  round  the  seasons  go  : 


ft 
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Why  then  ask  of  silly  man 
To  oppose  great  ^Nature's  plan  ? 
We'll  be  constant  while  we  can — 
You  can  be  no  more,  you  know. 


<D  JJ00rtith 


Air.  —  "I  had  a  Horse." 


I. 

0  POORTITH  cauld,  and  restless  love, 
Ye  wreck  my  peace  between  ye ; 

Yet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive, 
An  'twere  na'  for  my  Jeanie. 

O  why  should  Fate  sic  pleasure  have, 
Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 

Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 
Depend  on  Fortune's  shining  ? 

II. 

This  warld's  wealth  when  I  think  on, 
It's  pride,  and  a'  the  lave  o't : 

Fie,  fie  on  silly  coward  man, 
That  he  should  be  the  slave  o't ! 

III. 

Her  een  sae  bonie  blue  betray 
How  she  repays  my  passion ; 

But  prudence  is  her  o'erword  ay, 
She  talks  of  rank  and  fashion. 

IV. 

0  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  him  ? 
0  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

And  sae  in  love  as  I  am  1 

V. 

How  blest  the  humble  cotter's  fate ! 

He  wooes  his  simple  dearie : 
The  silly  bogles,  wealth  and  state, 

Can  never  make  them  eerie. 

O  why  should  Fate  sic  pleasure  have, 
Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 

Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 
Depend  on  Fortune's  shining  ? 


Air. — "  The  Lothian  Lassie. 


[SECOND  SET:  ORIGINAL  SET  IN  JOHNSON'S  MUSEUM.] 


I. 

LAST  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  lang  glen, 
And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me ; 

I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  like  men : 

The  deuce  gae  wi'  him  to  believe  me,  believe  me ; 
The  deuce  gae  wi'  him  to  believe  me  I 

II. 

He  spak  o'  the  darts  in  my  bonnie  black  een, 
And  vow'd  for  my  love  he  was  dying; 

I  said  he  might  die  when  he  liked  for  Jean : 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying,  for  lying; 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying ! 

III. 

A  weel-stocked  mailen — himsel  for  the  laird, 
And  marriage  aff-hand  were  his  proffers : 

I  never  loot  on  that  I  kenn'd  it,  or  car'd, 

But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers,  waur  offers ; 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers. 

IV. 

But  what  wad  ye  think  ?  in  a  fortnight  or  less — 
(The  deil  tak  his  taste  to  gae  near  her !) 

He  up  the  lang  loan  to  my  black  cousin  Bess : 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jade !  I  could  bear  her,  could 

bear  her ; 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jade !  I  could  bear  her. 

V. 

But  a'  the  niest  week  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 

I  gaed  to  the  tryste  o'  Dalgarnock ; 
And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there  ! 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock; 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock. 
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VI. 

But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gae  him  a  blink, 
Lest  neebors  might  say  I  was  saucy : 

My  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he'd  been  in  drink, 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie ; 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie. 

VII. 

I  spier'd  for  my  cousin  fu'  couthy  and  sweet, 
If  she  had  recover'd  her  hearing ; 

And  how  my  auld  shoon  fitted  her  shauchl't  feet : 
But,  heavens !  how  he  fell  a-swearing,  a-swearing, 
But,  heavens  I  how  he  fell  a-swearing. 

VIII. 

He  begged,  for  Gudesake !  I  wad  be  his  wife, 

Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow ; 
So,  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him — to-morrow,  to-morrow ; 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow. 


<D,  Hat  g*  mhz'z  in  jj0n 

Air. — "I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town." 


[SECOND  SET:  OBIGINAL  SET  IN  JOHNSON'S  MUSEUM.] 


I. 

0  WAT  ye  wha's  in  yon  town, 

Ye  see  the  e'ening  sun  upon  ? 
The  fairest  dame's  in  yon  town, 

That  e'ening  sun  is  shining  on. 
Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  shaw, 

She  wanders  by  yon  spreading  tree ; 
How  blest  ye  flow'rs  that  round  her  blaw, 

Ye  catch  the  glances  o'  her  e'e! 
How  blest  ye  birds  that  round  her  sing, 

And  welcome  in  the  blooming  year ! 
And  doubly  welcome  be  the  spring, 

The  season  to  my  Lucy  dear. 


II. 

The  sun  blinks  blythe  on  yon  town, 

And  on  yon  bonie  braes  of  Ayr ; 
But  my  delight  in  yon  town, 

And  dearest  joy,  is  Lucy  fair. 
Without  my  love,  not  a'  the  charms 

Of  Paradise  could  yield  me  joy; 
But  gie  me  Lucy  in  my  arms, 

And  welcome  Lapland's  dreary  sky ! 
My  cave  would  be  a  lover's  bower, 

Tho'  raging  winter  rent  the  air; 
And  she  a  lovely  little  flower, 

That  I  would  tent  and  shelter  there. 

III. 

0  sweet  is  she  in  yon  town, 

Yon  sinking  sun's  gane  down  upon ; 
A  fairer  than's  in  yon  town 

His  setting  beam  ne'er  shone  upon. 
If  angry  fate  is  sworn  my  foe, 

And  suffering  I  am  doom'd  to  bear, 

1  careless  quit  aught  else  below, 
But  spare  me,  spare  me  Lucy  dear ! 

For  while  life's  dearest  blood  is  warm, 
Ae  thought  frae  her  shall  ne'er  depart ; 

And  she — as  fairest  is  her  form ! 
She  has  the  truest,  kindest  heart ! 


is  fio 

Air. — "  This  is  no  my  ain  house." 


O  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie, 
Fair  tho'  the  lassie  be ; 

O  weel  ken  I  my  ain  lassie, 
Kind  love  is  in  her  e'e. 

I. 

I  SEE  a  form,  I  see  a  face, 
Ye  weel  may  wi'  the  fairest  place : 
It  wants  to  me  the  witching  grace, 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 
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II. 

She's  bonnie,  blooming,  straight,  and  tall, 
And  lang  has  had  my  heart  in  thrall ; 
And  ay  it  charms  my  very  saul, 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 

III. 

A  thief  sae  pawkie  is  my  Jean, 
To  steal  a  blink  by  a'  unseen ; 
But  gleg  as  light  are  lovers'  een, 
When  kind  love  is  in  the  e'e. 

IV. 

It  may  escape  the  courtly  sparks, 
It  may  escape  the  learned  clerks; 
But  weel  the  watching  lover  marks 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 

O  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie, 

Fair  tho'  the  lassie  be ; 
0  weel  ken  I  my  ain  lassie, 

Kind  love  is  in  her  e'e. 


to  I  b*nt  0tt  J0 

Air.—"  The  Quaker's  Wife." 


I. 

BLYTHE  hae  I  been  on  yon  hill, 

As  the  lambs  before  me ; 
Careless  ilka  thought  and  free, 

As  the  breeze  flew  o'er  me. 
Now  nae  langer  sport  and  play, 

Mirth  or  sang  can  please  me ; 
Lesley  is  sae  fair  and  coy, 

Care  and  anguish  seize  me. 

II. 

Heavy,  heavy  is  the  task, 
Hopeless  love  declaring: 

Trembling,  I  dow  nocht  but  glow'r, 
Sighing,  dumb,  despairing! 


If  she  winna  ease  the  thraws 
In  my  bosom  swelling ; 

Underneath  the  grass-green  sod, 
Soon  maun  be  my  dwelling. 


Air. — "  My  Jo  Janet." 


I. 

HUSBAND,  husband,  cease  your  strife, 

Nor  longer  idly  rave,  sir; 
Tho'  I  am  your  wedded  wife, 

Yet  I  am  not  your  slave,  sir ! 
"  One  of  two  must  still  obey, 

Nancy,  Nancy; 
Is  it  man  or  woman,  say, 

My  spouse,  Nancy?" 

II. 

If  'tis  still  the  lordly  word, 

Service  and  obedience; 
I'll  desert  my  sov'reign  lord, 

And  so,  good-bye,  allegiance! 
"  Sad  will  I  be,  so  bereft, 
Nancy,  Nancy; 
Yet  I'll  try  to  make  a  shift, 
My  spouse,  Nancy." 

III. 

My  poor  heart  then  break  it  must, 

My  last  hour  I'm  near  it ; 
When  you  lay  me  in  the  dust, 

Think,  think  how  you  will  bear  it ! 
"  I  will  hope  and  trust  in  heaven, 

Nancy,  Nancy, 

Strength  to  bear  it  will  be  given, 
My  spouse,  Nancy." 

2  M 
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IV. 

Well,  sir,  from  the  silent  dead, 

Still  I'll  try  to  daunt  you ; 
Ever  round  your  midnight  bed 

Horrid  sprites  shall  haunt  you. 
"  I'll  wed  another  like  my  dear, 

Nancy,  Nancy; 
Then  all  hell  will  fly  for  fear, 
My  spouse,  Nancy." 


Qtonttnttlb  tof  pitle. 

Air. — "Lumps  o'  Pudding." 


[COLLATED  WITH  CURRIE'S  EDITION.] 


I. 

CONTENTED  wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi'  mair, 
Whene'er  I  forgather  wi'  sorrow  and  care, 
I  gie  them  a  skelp  as  they're  creepin  alang, 
Wi'  a  cog  o'  guid  swats,  and  an  auld  Scottish  sang. 
I  whyles  claw  the  elbow  o'  troublesome  thought ; 
But  man  is  a  sodger,  and  life  is  a  faught : 
My  mirth  and  guid  humour  are  coin  in  my  pouch, 
And  my  freedom's  my  lairdship  nae  monarch  dare 
touch. 

II. 

A  towmond  o'  trouble,  should  that  be  my  fa', 
A  night  of  guid  fellowship  sowthers  it  a' ; 
When  at  the  blythe  end  of  our  journey  at  last, 
Wha  the  deil  ever  thinks  o'  the  road  he  has  past  ? 
Blind  chance,  let  her  snapper  and  stoyte  on  her  way ; 
Be't  to  me,  be't  frae  me,  e'en  let  the  jade  gae : 
Come  ease  or  come  travail,  come  pleasure  or  pain, 
My  warst  word  is — "  Welcome,  and  welcome  again ! " 


fiiih. 


Air.  —  "Muckin  o'  Geordie's  Byre." 


I. 

ADOWN  winding  Nith  I  did  wander, 

To  mark  the  sweet  flowers  as  they  spring ; 
Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander, 

Of  Phillis  to  muse  and  to  sing. 
Awa  wi'  your  belles  and  your  beauties, 

They  never  wi'  her  can  compare : 
Whaever  has  met  wi'  my  Phillis, 

Has  met  wi'  the  queen  o'  the  fair. 

II. 

The  daisy  amus'd  my  fond  fancy, 

So  artless,  so  simple,  so  wild; 
Thou  emblem,  said  I,  o'  my  Phillis ! 

For  she  is  simplicity's  child. 
The  rose-bud's  the  blush  of  my  charmer, 

Her  sweet  balmy  lip  when  'tis  prest : 
How  fair  and  how  pure  is  the  lily, 

But  fairer  and  purer  her  breast. 

III. 

Yon  knot  of  gay  flowers  in  the  arbour, 

They  ne'er  wi'  my  Phillis  can  vie : 
Her  breath  is  the  breath  of  the  woodbine, 

Its  dew-drop  of  diamond,  her  eye. 
Her  voice  is  the  song  of  the  morning, 

That  wakes  thro'  the  green-spreading  grove, 
When  Phoebus  peeps  over  the  mountain, 

On  music,  and  pleasure,  and  love. 

IV. 

But  beauty  how  frail  and  how  fleeting, 

The  bloom  of  a  fine  summer's  day ! 
While  worth  in  the  mind  of  my  Phillis 

Will  flourish  without  a  decay. 
Awa  wi'  your  belles  and  your  beauties, 

They  never  wi'  her  can  compare : 
Whaever  has  met  wi'  my  Phillis, 

Has  met  wi'  the  queen  o'  the  fair. 
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She  that  |E0'£s  Jfte? 

4tV. — "  Morag." 


[COLLATED  WITH  CURBIE'S  EDITION.] 


I. 

O  WHA  is  she  that  lo'es  me, 
And  has  my  heart  a-keeping  ? 

0  sweet  is  she  that  lo'es  me, 
As  dews  o'  simmer  weeping, 
In  tears  the  rose-buds  steeping ! 

0  that's  the  lassie  o'  my  heart, 
My  lassie  ever  dearer ; 

O  that's  the  queen  o'  womankind, 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 

II. 

If  thou  shalt  meet  a  lassie 

In  grace  and  beauty  charming, 

That  e'en  thy  chosen  lassie, 

Erewhile  thy  breast  sae  warming, 
Had  ne'er  sic  powers  alarming : 
0  that's  the  lassie,  &c. 

III. 

If  thou  hast  heard  her  talking, 
And  thy  attention's  plighted, 

That  ilka  body  talking, 

But  her,  by  thee  is  slighted, 
And  thou  art  all  delighted : 

0  that's  the  lassie,  &c. 

IV. 

If  thou  hast  met  this  fair  one ; 
When  frae  her  thou  hast  parted, 

If  every  other  fair  one, 

But  her,  thou  hast  deserted, 
And  thou  art  broken-hearted : 
0  that's  the  lassie,  &c. 


bt 


Air.  —  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 


[FINAL  EDITION.] 


I. 

SHOULD  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  mind  1 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  days  o'  lang  syne  1 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne ; 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  syne ! 

II. 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes, 

And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine ; 
But  we've  wandered  mony  a  weary  foot, 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  &c. 

III. 
We  twa  hae  paidlet  in  the  burn, 

Frae  morning  sun  till  dine ; 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd, 
Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  &c. 

IV. 

And  there's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fiere, 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine ; 
And  we'll  tak  a  right  gude  willie-waught, 

For  auld  lang  syne ! 

For  auld  lang  syne,  &c. 

V. 

And  surely  ye'll  be  your  pint-stowp, 

And  surely  I'll  be  mine ; 
And  we'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  &c. 
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|l0to  jUrsg  Jftag  comes  in  tof 

,4ir. — "  Dainty  Davie." 


[VARIATION  OF  'THE  GARDENER,  wi'  HIS  PAIDLE.'] 


I. 

Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flowers, 

To  deck  her  gay  green-spreading  bowers, 

And  now  come  in  my  happy  hours, 

To  wander  wi'  my  Davie. 
The  chrystal  waters  round  us  fa', 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a', 
The  scented  breezes  round  us  blaw, 

A-wandering  wi'  my  Davie. 

Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe, 
Dainty  Davie,  dainty  Davie ; 

There  I'll  spend  the  day  wi'  you, 
My  aiu  dear  dainty  Davie. 

II. 

When  purple  morning  starts  the  hare, 
To  steal  upon  her  early  fare, 
Then  thro'  the  dews  I  will  repair, 

To  meet  my  faithfu'  Davie. 
When  day,  expiring  in  the  west, 
The  curtain  draws  of  nature's  rest, 
I  flee  to  his  arms  I  lo'e  the  best, 

And  that's  my  ain  dear  Davie. 

Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe, 
Dainty  Davie,  dainty  Davie ; 

There  I'll  spend  the  day  wi'  you, 
My  ain  dear  dainty  Davie. 


It  toas  the  Charming  JEonth  of  Jftag. 

Air. — "Dainty  Davie." 


I, 

IT  was  the  charming  month  of  May, 
When  all  the  flow'rs  were  fresh  and  gay, 
One  morning  by  the  break  of  day, 
The  youthful  charming  Chloe, 


From  peaceful  slumber  she  arose, 
Girt  on  her  mantle  and  her  hose, 
And  o'er  the  flow'ry  mead  she  goes, 
The  youthful  charming  Chloe. 

Lovely  was  she  by  the  dawn, 

Youthful  Chloe,  charming  Chloe ; 

Tripping  o'er  the  pearly  lawn, 
The  youthful  charming  Chloe. 

II. 

The  feather'd  people  you  might  see, 
Perch'd  all  around,  on  every  tree ; 
In  notes  of  sweetest  melody 

They  hail  the  charming  Chloe ; 
Till,  painting  gay  the  eastern  skies, 
The  glorious  sun  began  to  rise, 
Out-rivall'd  by  the  radiant  eyes 

Of  youthful,  charming  Chloe. 

Lovely  was  she  by  the  dawn, 

Youthful  Chloe,  charming  Chloe ; 

Tripping  o'er  the  pearly  lawn, 
The  youthful  charming  Chloe. 


(test 


pato* 


Air.—  "Eoy's  Wife." 


I. 

CANST  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  ? 
Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  ? 
Well  thou  know'st  my  aching  heart — 
And  canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  for  pity  ? 
Is  this  thy  plighted,  fond  regard, 
Thus  cruelly  to  part,  my  Katy  ? 
Is  this  thy  faithful  swain's  reward — 
An  aching,  broken  heart,  my  Katy  ? 

II. 

Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  ? 
Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  ? 
Well  thou  know'st  my  aching  heart — • 
And  canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  for  pity  ? 
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Farewell !  and  ne'er  such  sorrows  tear 
That  fickle  heart  of  thine,  my  Katy ! 
Thou  may'st  find  those  will  love  thee  dear- 
But  not  a  love  like  mine,  my  Katy ! 


at 


Air.  —  "  Hey,  tuttie  taitie." 


[ATJTHOB'S  OWN  VEBSION.] 


I. 

SCOTS,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled ; 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led ; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  victorie ! 

II. 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour ; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour, 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  pow'r- 
Chains  and  slaverie ! 

III. 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 

Let  him  turn  and  flee ! 

IV. 

Wha,  for  Scotland's  king  and  law, 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa"? 
Let  him  follow  me ! 

V. 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be  free ! 

VI. 

Lay  the  proud  Usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  I — 

Let  us  do  or  die ! 


BEUCE'S  ADDEESS  TO  HIS  TEOOPS. 
Air. — ''Lewie  Gordon.'' 


[VEBSION  BY  THOMSON'S  REQUEST.] 


I. 

SCOTS,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled ; 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led ; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  glorious  victorie ! 

II. 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour ; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour, 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power- 
Edward  !  chains  and  slaverie ! 

III. 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 

Traitor  I  Coward !  turn  and  flee ! 

IV. 

Wha,  for  Scotland's  king  and  law, 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa'  1 
Caledonian,  on  wi'  me ! 

V. 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall — they  shall  be  free  I 

VI. 

Lay  the  proud  Usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow ! — 
Forward !  let  us  do,  or  die ! 
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*  a  health  t0  atte  I  lo't 

ir. — "Here's  a  health,  to  them  that's  awa." 


I. 

HERE'S  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear; 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet, 

And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jessy ! 
Altho'  thou  maun  never  be  mine, 

Altho'  even  hope  is  denied; 
'Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairing, 

Than  aught  in  the  world  beside — Jessy ! 

II. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear ; 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet, 

And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jessy ! 
I  mourn  through  the  gay,  gaudy  day, 

As,  hopeless,  I  muse  on  thy  charms : 
But  welcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  slumber, 

For  then  I  am  lock't  in  thy  arms — Jessy ! 

III. 
Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear; 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet, 

And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jessy ! 
I  guess  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 

I  guess  by  the  love-rolling  e'e ; 
But  why  urge  the  tender  confession, 

'Gainst  fortune's  fell  cruel  decree  ? — Jessy ! 


Lilian  Stream. 


Air.—  "  Allan  Water." 


I. 

BY  Allan  stream  I  chanc'd  to  rove, 
While  Phoebus  sank  beyond  Benledi ; 

The  winds  were  whispering  thro'  the  grove, 
The  yellow  corn  was  waving  ready : 


I  listen'd  to  a  lover's  sang, 

And  thought  on  youthfu'  pleasures  many ; 
And  ay  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang — 

"  0  dearly  do  I  lo'e  thee,  Annie ! " 

II. 

0  happy  be  the  woodbine  bower, 

Nae  nightly  bogle  make  it  eerie ; 
Nor  ever  sorrow  stain  the  hoiir, 

The  place  and  time  I  met  my  dearie ! 
Her  head  upon  my  throbbing  breast, 

She,  sinking,  said,  "  I'm  thine  for  ever ! " 
While  mony  a  kiss  the  seal  imprest, 

The  sacred  vow — we  ne'er  should  sever ! 

III. 

The  haunt  o'  Spring's  the  primrose  brae, 

The  Simmer  joys  the  flocks  to  follow ; 
How  cheery,  thro'  her  shortening  day, 

Is  Autumn  in  her  weeds  o'  yellow ! 
But  can  they  melt  the  glowing  heart, 

Or  chain  the  soul  in  speechless  pleasure, 
Or  thro'  each  nerve  the  rapture  dart, 

Like  meeting  her,  our  bosom's  treasure  ? 


,  aitb  $ra*s,  attb  Streams  aroimb. 

Air. — "Katherine  Ogie." 


I. 

YE  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie ! 
There  Simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

II. 

How  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gay  green  birk, 
How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom, 

As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 
I  clasp'd  her  to  my  bosom ! 


=3 
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The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings, 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie ; 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life, 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary ! 

III. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow,  and  lock'd  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender; 
And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  oursels  asunder. 
But  oh !  fell  death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! — 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary. 

IV. 

0  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly ! 
And  clos'd  for  ay  the  sparkling  glance, 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust, 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly— 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary ! 


tet  Ijittt  JtU  tbtv, 

Air. — "  The  Lammie." 


I. 

THOU  hast  left  me  ever,  Tarn,  thou  hast  left  me  ever, 
Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Tarn,  thou  hast  left  me  ever : 

Often  hast  thou  vowed  that  death 

Only  should  us  sever; 

Now  thou's  left  thy  lass  for  ay — I  must  see  thee 
never  I 

II. 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Tarn,  thou  hast  me  forsaken, 
Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Tarn,  thou  hast  me  forsaken ; 

Thou  canst  love  another  maid 

While  my  heart  is  breaking  I 
Soon  my  weary  eyes  will  close,  never  more  to  waken ! 


has  Clab  the 
in  (ireen. 

Air. — "The  Hopeless  Loyer." 


I. 

Now  spring  has  clad  the  grove  in  green, 

And  strew'd  the  lea  wi'  flowers ; 
The  furrow'd  waving  corn  is  seen 

Rejoice  in  fostering  showers: 
While  ilka  thing  in  nature  join 

Their  sorrows  to  forego, 
O  why  thus  all  alone  are  mine 

The  weary  steps  of  woe  ? 

II. 

The  trout  within  yon  wimpling  burn 

That  glides,  a  silver  dart, 
And  safe  beneath  the  shady  thorn 

Defies  the  angler's  art : 
My  life  was  ance  that  careless  stream, 

That  wanton  trout  was  I; 
But  love,  wi'  unrelenting  beam, 

Has  scorch'd  my  fountains  dry. 

•     III. 

The  little  flow'ret's  peaceful  lot, 

In  yonder  cliff  that  grows, 
Which,  save  the  linnet's  flight,  I  wot, 

Nae  ruder  visit  knows, 
Was  mine ;  till  love  has  o'er  me  past, 

And  blighted  a'  my  bloom; 
And  now  beneath  the  with'ring  blast 

My  youth  and  joy  consume. 

IV. 

The  waken' d  lav'rock  warbling  springs, 

And  climbs  the  early  sky, 
Winnowing  blythe  her  dewy  wings 

In  morning's  rosy  eye ; 
As  little  reck't  I  sorrow's  power, 

Until  the  flow'ry  snare 
0'  witching  love,  in  luckless  hour, 

Made  me  the  thrall  o'  care. 
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V. 

0  had  my  fate  been  Greenland  snows. 

Or  Afric's  burning  zone, 
Wi'  man  and  nature  leagu'd  my  foes, 

So  Peggy  ne'er  I'd  known! 
The  wretch  whase  doom  is,  "Hope  nae  mair! " 

What  tongue  his  woes  can  tell ! 
Within  whase  bosom,  save  Despair, 

Nae  kinder  spirits  dwell. 


I  a 

Air. — "Robin  Adair." 


I. 

HAD  I  a  cave  on  some  wild  distant  shore, 

Where  the  winds  howl  to  the  waves'  dashing  roar ; 

There  would  I  weep  my  woes, 

There  seek  my  lost  repose, 

Till  grief  my  eyes  should  close, 
Ne'er  to  wake  more. 

II. 

Falsest  of  womankind,  canst  thou  declare 
All  thy  fond  plighted  vows  fleeting  as  air  ? 

To  thy  new  lover  hie, 

Laugh  o'er  thy  perjury, 

Then  in  thy  bosom  try 

What  peace  is  there ! 


<£0ttu,  hi  mz  take  thzz. 

Air.— "  Ally  Croaker;  "  also  "  Cauld  Kail." 


I. 
COME,  let  me  take  thee  to  my  breast, 

And  pledge  we  ne'er  shall  sunder ; 
And  I  shall  spurn  as  vilest  dust 

The  warld's  wealth  and  grandeur : 


And  do  1  hear  my  Jeanie  own 
That  equal  transports  move  her  ? 

I  ask  for  dearest  life  alone, 
That  I  may  live  to  love  her : 

I  ask  for  dearest  life  alone, 
That  I  may  live  to  love  her. 

II. 

When  in  my  arms,  wi'  a'  thy  charms, 

I  clasp  my  countless  treasure ; 
I  seek  nae  mair  o'  heaven  to  share, 

Than  sic  a  moment's  pleasure : 
And  by  thy  een,  sae  bonie  blue, 

I  swear  I'm  thine  for  ever! 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow, 

And  break  it  shall  I  never : 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow, 

And  break  it  shall  I  never. 


(D  !ihi0tU,  anb  Til  camz  to  j 

Air. — "  O  Whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you." 


[SECOND  SET:  FIRST  SET  us  JOHNSON'S  MUSEUM.] 


I. 

0  WHISTLE,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad, 
0  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad : 
Tho'  father  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
Thy  Jeanie  will  venture  wi'  ye,  my  lad. 
But  warily  tent,  when  ye  come  to  court  me, 
And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-jee; 
Syne  up  the  back-stile  and  let  naebody  see, 
And  come,  as  ye  were  na  comin  to  me ; 
And  come,  as  ye  were  na  comin  to  me. 

II. 

At  kirk,  or  at  market,  whene'er  ye  meet  me, 
Gang  by  me  as  tho'  that  ye  car'd  na  a  flie; 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonnie  black  e'e,  - 
Yet  look,  as  ye  were  na  lookin  at  me : 
Yet  look,  as  ye  were  na  lookin  at  me. 
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III. 

Ay  vow  and  protest  that  ye  carena  for  me, 
And  whyles  ye  may  lightly  my  beauty  a  wee ; 
But  court  na  anithei*,  tho'  jokin  ye  be, 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me ; 
For  fear  that  she  wyle  your  fancy  frae  me. 
0  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad, 
0  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad; 
Tho'  father  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
Thy  Jeanie  will  venture  wi'  ye,  my  lad. 


Probes  ot  Stoeet  Jftgrile. 

Air. — "  Humours  of  Glen." 


I. 

THEIR  groves  of  sweet  myrtle  let   foreign  lands 

reckon, 

Where  bright-beaming  summers  exalt  the  perfume ; 
Far  dearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  breckan, 
Wi'  the  burn  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow  broom : 
Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  bowers, 
Where  the  blue-bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  unseen; 
For  there,  lightly  tripping  amang  the  wild  flowers, 
A-listening  the  linnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

II. 

Tho'  rich  is  the  breeze  in  their  gay  sunny  valleys, 

And  cauld,  Caledonia's  blast  on  the  wave ; 

Their  sweet-scented  woodlands  that  skirt  the  proud 
palace, 

What  are  they  ? — The  haunt  of  the  tyrant  and  slave ! 

The  slave's  spicy  forests,  and  gold-bubbling  foun- 
tains, 

The  brave  Caledonian  views  wi'  disdain; 

He  wanders  as  free  as  the  winds  of  his  mountains, 

Save  love's  willing  fetters,  the  chains  o'  his  Jean. 


Jaretodl,  Bear 

Irish  Air. 


[ALTERED  EDITION  OF  '  CLARIS  DA.'] 


I. 

FAREWELL,  dear  mistress  of  my  soul, 
The  measur'd  time  is  run ! 

The  wretch  beneath  the  dreary  pole 
So  marks  his  latest  sun ! 

To  what  dark  cave  of  frozen  night, 

Alas !  shall  thy  poor  wand'rer  hie  ? 

Depriv'd  of  thee,  his  life  and  light, 
The  sun  of  all  his  joy. 

II. 

We  part — but  by  these  precious  drops, 
That  fill  thy  lovely  eyes ! 

No  other  light  shall  guide  my  steps, 
Till  thy  bright  beams  arise. 

She,  the  fair  sun  of  all  her  sex, 

Has  blest  my  happy  glorious  day; 

And  ne'er  shall  glimmering  planet  fix 
My  worship  to  its  ray. 


Air. — "  Captain  O'Kean." 


I. 

THE  small  birds  rejoice  in  the  green  leaves  returning, 
The  murmuring  streamlet  winds  clear  thro'  the  vale ; 
The  primroses  blow  in  the  dews  of  the  morning, 
And  wild  scattered  cowslips  bedeck  the  green  dale : 
But  what  can  give  pleasure,  or  what  can  seem  fair, 
When  the  lingering  moments  are  number'd  wi'  care  ? 
Nor  birds  sweetly  singing,  nor  flow'rs  gaily  springing, 
Can  soothe  the  sad  bosom  of  joyless  despair. 

2  N 
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II. 

The  deed  that  I  dared,  could  it  merit  their  malice  1 

A  king  and  a  father  to  place  on  his  throne  1 

His  right  are  these  hills,  and  his  right  are  these 

valleys, 
Where  the  wild  beasts  find  shelter,  tho'  I  can  find 

none! 

But  'tis  not  my  sufferings  thus  wretched,  forlorn ; 
My  brave  gallant  friends !  'tis  your  ruin  I  mourn ; 
Your  faith  proved  so  loyal  in  hot-bloody  trial — 
Alas !  can  I  make  it  no  better  return ! 


i)  fimu'% 

Air. — "There'll  never  be  peace." 


I. 

Now  in  her  green  mantle  blythe  Nature  arrays, 
And  listens  the  lambkins  that  bleat  o'er  the  braes, 
While  birds  warble  welcomes  in  ilka  green  shaw ; 
But  to  me  it's  delightless — my  Name's  awa ! 

II. 

The  snawdrap  and  primrose  our  woodlands  adorn, 
And  violets  bathe  in  the  weet  o'  the  morn; 
They  pain  my  sad  bosom,  sae  sweetly  they  blaw ! 
They  mind  me  o'  Nanie — and  Nanie's  awa ! 

III. 

Thou  lav'rock  that  springs  frae  the  dews  of  the  lawn, 
The  shepherd  to  warn  of  the  grey-breaking  dawn ; 
And  thou,  mellow  mavis,  that  hails  the  night-fa', 
Give  over  for  pity — my  Nanie's  awa ! 

IV. 

Come  autumn  sae  pensive,  in  yellow  and  grey, 
And  soothe  me  \vi'  tidings  o'  Nature's  decay : 
The  dark,  dreary  winter,  and  wild  driving  snaw; 
Alane  can  delight  me,  now  Nanie's  awa ! 


tof 

Air. — "Ballinamona  Ora." 


I. 

AWA  wi'  your  witchcraft  o'  beauty's  alarms, 
The  slender  bit  beauty  you  grasp  in  your  arms : 
0  gie  me  the  lass  that  has  acres  o'  charms, 
0  gie  me  the  lass  wi'  the  weel-stockit  farms. 

Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher, 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher, 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher ; 
The  nice  yellow  guineas  for  me. 

II. 

Your  beauty's  a  flower  in  the  morning  that  blows, 
And  withers  the  faster,  the  faster  it  grows ; 
But  the  rapturous  charm  o'  the  bonie  green  knowes, 
Ilk  spring  they're  new  deckit  wi'  bonie  white  yowes. 

III. 

And  e'en  when  this  beauty  your  bosom  has  blest, 
The  brightest  o'  beauty  may  cloy  when  possest ; 
But  the  sweet  yellow  darlings  wi'  Geordie  imprest, 
The  langer  ye  hae  them — the  mair  they're  carest. 

Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher, 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher, 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher ; 
The  nice  yellow  guineas  for  me. 


Air. — "Saw  ye  my  Father?" 


I. 

WHERE  are  the  joys  I  have  met  in  the  morning, 
That  danc'd  to  the  lark's  early  song  ? 

Where  is  the  peace  that  awaited  my  wand'ring, 
At  evening  the  -wild  woods  among? 


Sketch.  Jiv Editor 
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II. 

No  more  a-winding  tlie  course  of  yon  river, 
And  marking  sweet  flow'rets  so  fair; 

No  more  I  trace  the  light  footsteps  of  pleasure, 
But  sorrow  and  sad  sighing  care ! 

III. 

Is  it  that  summer's  forsaken  our  valleys, 

And  grim,  surly  winter  is  near  ? 
No,  no !  the  bees,  humming  round  the  gay  roses, 

Proclaim  it  the  pride  of  the  year. 

IV. 

Fain  would  I  hide  what  I  fear  to  discover, 
Yet  long,  long  too  well  have  I  known ; 

All  that  has  caused  this  wreck  in  my  bosom, 
Is  Jenny,  fair  Jenny  alone  I 

V. 

Time  cannot  aid  me,  my  griefs  are  immortal ; 

Not  hope  dare  a  comfort  bestow : 
Come  then,  enamour'd  and  fond  of  my  anguish, 

Enjoyment  I'll  seek  in  my  woe. 


Air. — "Johny's  Grey  Breeks." 


I. 

'TWAS  even— the  dewy  fields  were  green, 

On  every  blade  the  pearls  hang; 
The  zephyr  wanton'd  round  the  bean, 

And  bore  its  fragrant  sweets  alang : 
In  ev'ry  glen  the  mavis  sang, 

All  nature  list'ning  seem'd  the  while, 
Except  where  green-wood  echoes  rang, 

Amang  the  braes  o'  Ballochmyle. 


II. 

With  careless  step  I  onward  stray'd, 

My  heart  rejoic'd  in  nature's  joy, 
When,  musing  in  a  lonely  glade, 

A  maiden  fair  I  chanc'd  to  spy : 
Her  look  was  like  the  morning's  eye, 

Her  air  like  nature's  vernal  smile ; 
Perfection  whisper' d,  passing  by, 

"  Behold  the  lass  o'  Ballochmyle !  " 

III. 

Fair  is  the  morn  in  flow'ry  May, 

And  sweet  is  night  in  autumn  mild ; 
When  roving  thro'  the  garden  gay, 

Or  wand'ring  in  the  lonely  wild : 
But  Woman,  nature's  darling  child ! 

There  all  her  charms  she  does  compile; 
Even  there  her  other  works  are  foil'd 

By  the  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 

IV. 

0  had  she  been  a  country  maid, 

And  I  the  happy  country  swain, 
Tho'  shelter'd  in  the  lowest  shed 

That  ever  rose  on  Scotland's  plain ! 
Thro'  weary  winter's  wind  and  rain, 

With  joy,  with  rapture,  I  would  toil ; 
And  nightly  to  my  bosom  strain 

The  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle ! 

V. 

Then  pride  might  climb  the  slipp'ry  steep, 

Where  fame  and  honours  lofty  shine ; 
And  thirst  of  gold  might  tempt  the  deep, 

Or  downward  seek  the  Indian  mine : 
Give  me  the  cot  below  the  pine, 

To  tend  the  flocks  or  till  the  soil, 
And  ev'ry  day  have  joys  divine 

With  the  bonnie  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 
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tot  feft  JEe  etoer,  Jamie. 

.«V.— "  Fee  him,  Father." — Slow. 


[VARIATION  OF  'Tuou  HAST  LEFT  ME  EVER,  TAM. 
COLLATED  WITH  CURRIE'S  EDITION.] 


I. 

THOU  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie ! 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever; 
Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie  1 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever. 
Aften  hast  thou  vowed  that  death 

Only  should  us  sever; 
Now  thou's  left  thy  lass  for  ay — 

I  maun  see  thee  never,  Jamie, 
I'll  see  thee  never! 

II. 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie  I 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken ; 
Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie ! 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken. 
Thou  canst  love  anither  jo, 

While  my  heart  is  breaking : 
Soon  my  weary  een  I'll  close, 

Never  mair  to  waken,  Jamie, 
Ne'er  mair  to  waken ! 


,  Jung  the  flight 

Air.— "  Ay  Waking,  0  !" 


I. 

LONG,  long  the  night, 

Heavy  comes  the  morrow, 
While  my  soul's  delight 

Is  on  her  bed  of  sorrow. 
Can  I  cease  to  care, 

Can  I  cease  to  languish, 
While  my  darling  fair 

Is  on  the  couch  of  anguish? 


II. 

Ev'ry  hope  is  fled, 
Ev'ry  fear  is  terror; 

Slumber  ev'n  I  dread, 
Ev'ry  dream  is  horror. 

III. 

Hear  me,  Pow'rs  divine ! 

Oh,  in  pity  hear  me ! 
Take  aught  else  of  mine, 

But  my  Chloris  spare  me ! 
Long,  long  the  night, 

Heavy  comes  the  morrow, 
While  my  soul's  delight 

Is  on  her  bed  of  sorrow. 


Air. — "The  wee,  wee  man." 


I. 

0  BONIE  was  yon  rosy  brier, 

That  blooms  sae  far  frae  haunt -o'  man; 
And  bonie  she,  and  ah,  how  dear ! 

It  shaded  frae  the  ev'ning  sun. 
Yon  rosebuds  in  the  morning  dew, 

How  pure,  amang  the  leaves  sae  green ; 
But  purer  was  the  lover's  vow 

They  witness'd  in  their  shade  yestreen. 

II. 

All  in  its  rude  and  prickly  bower, 

That  crimson  rose,  how  sweet  and  fair ! 
But  love  is  far  a  sweeter  flower 

Amid  life's  thorny  path  o'  care. 
The  pathless  wild,  and  wimpling  burn, 

Wi'  Chloris  in  my  arms,  be  mine; 
And  I  the  warld  nor  wish  nor  scorn, — 

Its  joys  and  griefs  alike  resign. 
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,  Stoutly  bib*t 

.4tV.  —  "  Logan  Water." 


(SUfc*. 


I. 

0  LOGAN,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide, 
That  day  I  was  my  Willie's  bride ! 
And  years  sinsyne  hae  o'er  us  run, 
Like  Logan  to  the  simmer  sun. 
But  now  thy  flow'ry  banks  appear 
Like  drumlie  winter,  dark  and  drear, 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes, 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes ! 

II. 

Again  the  merry  month  o'  May 

Has  made  our  hills  and  valleys  gay; 

The  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bow'rs, 

The  bees  hum  round  the  breathing  flow'rs : 

Blythe  Morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye, 

And  Ev'ning's  tears  are  tears  o' joy: 

My  soul,  delightless,  a'  surveys, 

While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 

III. 

Within  yon  milk-white  hawthorn  bush, 
Amang  her  nestlings  sits  the  thrush ; 
Her  faithfu'  mate  will  share  her  toil, 
Or  wi'  his  song  her  cares  beguile : 
But  I,  wi'  my  sweet  nurslings  here, 
Nae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer, 
Pass  widow'd  nights  and  joyless  days, 
While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 

IV. 

0  wae  upon  you,  men  o'  state, 
That  brethren  rouse  in  deadly  hate ! 
As  ye  make  mony  a  fond  heart  mourn, 
Sae  may  it  on  your  heads  return ! 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cry? 
But  soon  may  peace  bring  happy  days, 
And  Willie  hame  to  Logan  braes ! 


ie  to?  the  pttl-tohtif  forks. 

«V. — "  Rothiemurchie's  Rant." 


I. 

LASSIE  wi'  the  lint-white  locks, 

Bonie  lassie,  artless  lassie ! 

Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flocks? 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  0 1 
Now  Nature  deeds  the  flow'ry  lea, 
And  a'  is  sweet  and  young  like  thee ; 
0  wilt  thou  share  its  j  oys  wi'  me, 
And  say  thou'lt  be  my  dearie  0? 

II. 

Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks, 

Bonie  lassie,  artless  lassie ! 

Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flocks? 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  0  ? 
And  when  the  welcome  simmer-show'r 
Has  cheer'd  ilk  drooping  little  flow'r, 
We'll  to  the  breathing  woodbine  bow'r 

At  sultry  noon,  my  dearie  0. 

III. 

Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks, 

Bonie  lassie,  artless  lassie ! 

Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flocks  ? 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  0  ? 
When  Cynthia  lights,  wi'  silver  ray, 
The  weary  shearer's  hameward  way; 
Thro'  yellow  waving  fields  we'll  stray, 
And  talk  o'  love,  my  dearie  0. 

IV. 

Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks, 

Bonie  lassie,  artless  lassie ! 

Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flocks  ? 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  0? 
And  when  the  howling  wintry  blast 
Disturbs  my  lassie's  midnight  rest ; 
Enclasped  to  my  faithful  breast, 
I'll  comfort  thee,  my  dearie,  0. 
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A  ir, — ' '  Kothiemurchie'  s  Eant." 


I. 

FAIREST  maid  on  Devon  banks, 
Crystal  Devon,  winding  Devon, 
Wilt  thou  lay  that  frown  aside, 

And  smile  as  thou  wert  wont  to  do? 
Full  well  thou  knows't  I  love  thee  dear! 
Could'st  thou  to  malice  lend  an  ear ! 
0  did  not  love  exclaim  "  Forbear! 
Nor  use  a  faithful  lover  so?" 

II. 

Fairest  maid  on  Devon  banks, 
Crystal  Devon,  winding  Devon, 
Wilt  thou  lay  that  frown  aside, 

And  smile  as  thou  wert  wont  to  do  ? 
Then  come,  thou  fairest  of  the  fair ! 
Those  wonted  smiles,  0  let  me  share ; 
And  by  thy  beauteous  self  I  swear, 
No  love  but  thine  my  heart  shall  know ! 


a  |te0,  mtb  &he  to&s  Jair. 

Air. — "Willie  was  a  wanton  wag." 


I. 

THERE  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair, 

At  kirk  and  market  to  be  seen; 
When  a'  our  fairest  maids  were  met, 

The  fairest  maid  was  bonie  Jean. 
And  ay  she  wrought  her  mammie's  wark, 

And  ay  she  sang  sae  merrilie ; 
The  blythest  bird  upon  the  bush 

Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

II. 
But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 

That  bless  the  little  lintwhite's  nest ; 
And  frost  will  blight  the  fairest  flowers, 

And  love  will  break  the  soundest  rest. 


Young  Robie  was  the  brawest  lad, 
The  flower  and  pride  of  a'  the  glen; 

And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 
And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten. 

III. 

He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  tryste, 

He  danc'd  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down; 
And,  lang  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist, 

Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stown! 
As  in  the  bosom  of  the  stream, 

The  moon-beam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en; 
So  trembling  pure,  was  tender  love 

Within  the  breast  of  bonie  Jean. 

IV. 

And  now  she  works  her  mammie's  wark, 

And  ay  she  sighs  wi'  care  and  pain; 
Yet  wist  na  what  her  ail  might  be, 

Or  what  wad  mak  her  weel  again. 
But  did  na  Jeanie's  heart  lowp  light, 

And  did  na  joy  blink  in  her  e'e ; 
As  Robie  tauld  a  tale  o'  love 

Ae  e'enin  on  the  lily  lea? 

V. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 

The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove ; 
His  cheek  to  hers  he  fondly  laid, 

And  whisper'd  thus  his  tale  o'  love : 
"  0  Jeanie  fair,  I  lo'e  thee  dear; 

0  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me ! 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  mammie's  cot, 

And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi'  me  ? 

VI. 
"  At  barn  or  byre  thou  shalt  na  drudge, 

Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee ; 
But  stray  arnang  the  heather-bells, 

And  tent  the  waving  corn  wi'  me." 
Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  ? 

She  had  nae  will  to  say  him  na : 
At  length  she  blush'd  a  sweet  consent, 

And  love  was  ay  between  them  twa. 
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th*  3§0ttr,  the 

Air. — "  Oran-gaoil." 


I. 

BEHOLD  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive ! 

Thou  goest,  thou  darling  of  my  heart : 
Sever'd  from  thee,  can  I  survive? 

But  fate  has  will'd,  and  we  must  part ! 
I'll  often  greet  this  surging  swell ; 

Yon  distant  isle  will  often  hail : 
"  E'en  here  I  took  the  last  farewell ; 

There,  latest  mark'd  her  vanish'd  sail." 

II. 

Along  the  solitary  shore, 

While  flitting  sea-fowls  round  me  cry, 
Across  the  rolling,  dashing  roar, 

I'll  westward  turn  my  wistful  eye  : 
Happy,  thou  Indian  grove,  I'll  say, 

Where  now  my  Nancy's  path  may  be ! 
While  thro'  thy  sweets  she  loves  to  stray, 

0  tell  me,  does  she  muse  on  me? 


<S) 


U,  art  Ihoxt  SUeping  get? 

Air.  —  "Let  me  in  this  ae  night." 


I. 

0  LASSIE,  art  thou  sleeping  yet, 
Or  art  thou  wakin,  I  would  wit  ? 
For  love  has  bound  me  hand  and  foot, 
And  I  would  fain  be  in,  jo. 

0  let  me  in  this  ae  night, 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 
For  pity's  sake,  this  ae  night, 

O  rise  and  let  me  in,  jo ! 

II. 

Thou  hear'st  the  winter  wind  and  weet, 
Nae  star  blinks  thro'  the  driving  sleet : 
Tak  pity  on  my  weary  feet, 
And  shield  me  frae  the  rain,  jo. 


III. 

The  bitter  blast  that  round  me  blaws, 
Unheeded  howls,  unheeded  fa's ; 
The  cauldness  o'  thy  heart's  the  cause 
Of  a'  my  grief  and  pain,  jo. 

O  let  me  in  this  ae  night, 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 
For  pity's  sake,  this  ae  night, 

O  rise  and  let  me  in,  jo ! 


4D  tell  it*  Jfte  0' 


[HER  ANSWER.] 


I. 

0  TELL  na  me  o'  wind  and  rain, 
Upbraid  na  me  wi'  cauld  disdain ! 
Gae  back  the  gate  ye  cam  again, 
I  winna  let  you  in,  jo. 

I  tell  you  now  this  ae  night, 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 
And  ance  for  a'  this  ae  night, 

I  winna  let  you  in,  jo  ! 

II. 

The  snellest  blast,  at  mirkest  hours, 
That  round  the  pathless  wand'rer  pours, 
Is  nocht  to  what  poor  she  endures, 
That's  trusted  faithless  man,  jo. 

III. 

The  sweetest  flower  that  deck'd  the  mead, 
Now  trodden  like  the  vilest  weed : 
Let  simple  maid  the  lesson  read, 
The  wierd  may  be  her  ain,  jo. 

IV. 

The  bird  that  charm'd  his  summer-day, 
Is  now  the  cruel  fowler's  prey ; 
Let  witless,  trusting  woman  say 
How  aft  her  fate's  the  same,  jo. 

I  tell  you  now  this  ae  night, 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night; 
And  ance  for  a'  this  ae  night, 

I  winna  let  you  in,  jo ! 
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,  0r 

Air. — "  Deil  tak  the  Wars." 


[CURRIE'S  EDITION.] 


I. 

SLEEP'ST  thou,  or  wak'st  thou,  fairest  creature  ? 

Rosy  Morn  now  lifts  his  eye, 
Numbering  ilka  bud  which  Nature 

Waters  wi'  the  tears  o'  joy  : 

Now  thro'  the  leafy  woods, 

And  by  the  reeking  floods, 
Wild  Nature's  tenants  freely,  gladly  stray ; 

The  lintwhite  in  his  bower 

Chants  o'er  the  breathing  flower; 

The  lav'rock  to  the  sky 

Ascends  wi'  sangs  o'  joy, 
While  the  sun  and  thou  arise  to  bless  the  day. 

II. 

Phoebus  gilding  the  brow  o'  morning, 

Banishes  ilk  darksome  shade, 
Nature  gladdening  and  adorning; 

Such  to  me  my  lovely  maid. 

When  absent  frae  my  fair, 

The  murky  shades  o'  care 
With  starless  gloom  o'ercast  my  sullen  sky ; 

But  when,  in  beauty's  light, 

She  meets  my  ravish'd  sight, 

When  through  my  very  heart, 

Her  beaming  glories  dart ; 

I  wake  to  life,  to  light,  and  joy. 


Sleep'st  <QTh0tt,  01* 

Air. — "  Deil  tak  the  Wars. 


[THOMSON'S  EDITION] 


I. 

SLEEP'ST  thou,  or  wak'st  thou,  fairest  creature  ? 

Rosy  morn  now  lifts  his  eye, 
Numbering  ev'ry  bud  which  Nature 

Waters  wi'  the  tears  of  joy. 
Now  to  the  streaming  fountain, 

Or  up  the  heathy  mountain, 
The  hart,  hind,  and  roe,  freely,  wildly-wanton 
stray ; 

In  twining  hazel  bowers 

His  lay  the  linnet  pours; 

The  lav'rock  to  the  sky 

Ascends  wi'  sangs  o'  joy; 
While  the  sun  and  thou  arise  to  bless  the  day. 

II. 

Phoebus,  gilding  the  brow  of  the  morning, 

Banishes  ilk  darksome  shade, 
Nature  gladdening  and  adorning; 

Such  to  me  my  lovely  maid. 
When  frae  my  Jeany  parted, 

Sad,  cheerless,  broken-hearted, 
Then  night's  gloomy  shades,  cloudy,  dark,  o'er- 
cast my  sky : 

But  when  she  charms  my  sight, 

In  pride  of  beauty's  light ; 

When  through  my  very  heart 

Her  beaming  glories  dart ; 
'Tis  then — 'tis  then  I  wake  to  life  and  joy! 


g 
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J0rI0nt, 


,  1x0  C0mf0ri  flt&v. 


Air.  —  "Let  me  in  this  ae  night." 


[COLLATED  WITH  CUBBIE'S  EDITION.] 


I. 

FORLORN,  my  love,  no  comfort  near, 
Far,  far  from  thee,  I  wander  here; 
Far,  far  from  thee,  the  fate  severe 
At  which  I  most  repine,  love. 

O  wert  them,  love,  but  near  me ; 
But  near,  near,  near  me  ; 
How  kindly  thou  wouldst  cheer  me, 
And  mingle  sighs  with  mine,  love. 

n. 

Around  me  scowls  a  wintry  sky, 
That  blasts  each  bud  of  hope  and  joy ; 
And  shelter,  shade,  nor  home  have  I, 
Save  in  those  arms  of  thine,  love. 

III. 

[Cold,  alter'd  friendship's  cruel  part, 

To  poison  Fortune's  ruthless  dart ; — 

Let  me  not  break  thy  faithful  heart, 

And  say  that  fate  is  mine,  love.] 

IV. 

But  dreary  tho'  the  moments  fleet, 
0  let  me  think  we  yet  shall  meet ! 
That  only  ray  of  solace  sweet 
Can  on  thy  Henry  shine,  love. 

O  wert  thou,  love,  but  near  me ; 
But  near,  near,  near  me  ; 
How  kindly  thou  wouldst  cheer  me, 
And  mingle  sighs  with  mine,  love ! 


Air.— "  Deil  tak  the  Wars." 


I. 

MARK  yonder  pomp  of  costly  fashion 

Round  the  wealthy,  titled  bride : 
But  when  compar'd  with  real  passion, 
Poor  is  all  that  princely  pride. 

What  are  their  showy  treasures  ? 

What  are  their  noisy  pleasures  ? 
The  gay  gaudy  glare  of  vanity  and  art : 

The  polish'd  jewel's  blaze 

May  draw  the  wond'ring  gaze, 

And  courtly  grandeur  bright 

The  fancy  may  delight, 
But  never,  never  can  come  near  the  heart. 

II. 

But,  did  you  see  my  dearest  Phillis 

In  simplicity's  array ; 

Lovely  as  yonder  sweet  opening  flower  is, 
Shrinking  from  the  gaze  of  day. 
0  then,  the  heart  alarming, 
And  all  resistless  charming, 
In  Love's  delightful  fetters  she  chains  the  willing 

soul! 

Ambition  would  disown 
The  world's  imperial  crown, 
Even  Av'rice  would  deny 
His  worshipp'd  deity, 
And  feel  thro'  every  vein  Love's  raptures  roll. 


<D  f  hdp,  3§appg  be  that  lag. 

Jacobite  Air. 


HE. 

0  PHELY,  happy  be  that  day, 
When  roving  through  the  gather'd  hay, 
My  youthful  heart  was  stown  away, 
And  by  thy  charms,  my  Phely. 

2  o 
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SHE. 

0  Willy,  ay  I  bless  the  grove 
Where  first  I  own'd  my  maiden  love, 
Whilst  thou  didst  pledge  the  powers  above, 
To  be  my  ain  dear  Willy. 

HE. 

As  songsters  of  the  early  year, 
Are  ilka  day  mair  sweet  to  hear, 
So  ilka  day  to  me  mair  dear 
And  charming  is  my  Phely. 

SHE. 

As  on  the  brier  the  budding  rose 
Still  richer  breathes  and  fairer  blows, 
So  in  my  tender  bosom  grows 
The  love  I  bear  my  Willy. 

HE. 

The  milder  sun  and  bluer  sky, 
That  crown  my  harvest  cares  wi'  joy, 
Were  ne'er  sae  welcome  to  my  eye, 
As  is  a  sight  o'  Phely. 

SHE. 

The  little  swallow's  wanton  wing, 
Tho'  wafting  o'er  the  flowery  spring, 
Did  ne'er  to  me  sic  tidings  bring, 
As  meeting  o'  my  Willy. 

HE. 

The  bee  that  thro'  the  sunny  hour 
Sips  nectar  in  the  opening  flower, 
Compar'd  wi'  my  delight,  is  poor, 
Upon  the  lips  o'  Phely. 

SHE. 

The  woodbine  in  the  dewy  weet 
When  evening  shades  in  silence  meet, 
Is  nocht  sae  fragrant  or  sae  sweet 
As  is  a  kiss  o'  Willy. 

HE. 

Let  Fortune's  wheel  at  random  rin, 
And  fools  may  tyne,  and  knaves  may  win ; 
My  thoughts  are  a'  bound  up  in  ane, 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Phely. 


SHE. 


What's  a'  the  joys  that  gowd  can  gie 
I  care  na  wealth  a  single  flie; 
The  lad  I  love's  the  lad  for  me, 
And  that's  my  ain  dear  Willy. 


3§0to  jean  mg  $00?  3§tart  be 

Air. — "  O'er  the  hills  and  far  awa." 


I. 

How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad, 
When  absent  from  my  sailor  lad  ? 
How  can  I  the  thought  forego, 
He's  on  the  seas  to  meet  the  foe  ? 
Let  me  wander,  let  me  rove,      » 
Still  my  heart  is  with  my  love : 
Nightly  dreams,  and  thoughts  by  day, 
Are  with  him  that's  far  away. 

On  the  seas  and  far  away, 
On  stormy  seas  and  far  away  ; 
Nightly  dreams,  and  thoughts  by  day, 
Are  with  him  that's  far  away. 

II. 

[When  in  summer's  noon  I  faint, 
As  weary  flocks  around  me  pant, 
Haply  in  this  scorching  sun 
My  sailor's  thund'ring  at  his  gun : 
Bullets,  spare  my  only  joy! 
Bullets,  spare  my  darling  boy ! 
Fate  do  with  me  what  you  may — 
Spare  but  him  that's  far  away!] 

III. 

At  the  starless  midnight  hour, 

When  winter  rules  with  boundless  power ; 

As  the  storms  the  forest  tear, 

And  thunders  rend  the  howling  air; 

Listening  to  the  doubling  roar, 

Surging  on  the  rocky  shore, 

All  I  can — I  weep  and  pray, 

For  his  weal  that's  far  away. 
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IV. 

Peace,  thy  olive  wand  extend, 

And  bid  wild  war  liis  ravage  end, 

Man  with  brother  man  to  meet, 

And  as  a  brother  kindly  greet : 

Then  may  heaven  with  prosp'rous  gales 

Fill  my  sailor's  welcome  sails, 

To  my  arms  their  charge  convey — 

My  dear  lad  that's  far  away. 

On  the  seas  and  far  away, 
On  stormy  seas  and  far  away ; 
Nightly  dreams,  and  thoughts  by  day, 
Are  with  him  that's  far  away. 


Jttati'a  -a  Mm,  far  a' 

Air. — "  Up  and  waur  them  a'  Willy." 


I. 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that ! 
The  coward-slave,  we  pass  him  by, 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that : 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that ! 

II. 

What  tho'  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddin  gray,  and  a'  that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that : 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that ! 

III. 
Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  Lord, 

Wha  struts  and  stares,  and  a'  that; 
Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that : 


For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  ribband,  star,  and  a'  that; 

The  man  of  independent  mind, 
He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 

IV. 

A  prince  can  make  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 

Gude  faith  he  maunna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that ; 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth, 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that. 

V. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may — 

As  come  it  will,  for  a'  that — 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It's  comin  yet  for  a'  that ; 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be,  for  a'  that ! 


o'tv  tht  3§iII  ihz  (toUrtt  Ststr. 

Air.— "The  Lea-Kig." 


I. 

WHEN  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star 

Tells  bughtin-time  is  near,  my  jo ; 
And  owsen  frae  the  furrow'd  field, 

Return  sae  dowf  and  weary,  0 ! 
Down  by  the  burn,  where  scented  birks 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo, 
I'll  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie  0 1 
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II. 

At  midnight  hour,  in  mirkest  glen, 

I'd  rove,  and  ne'er  be  eerie,  0 : 
If  thro'  that  glen  I  gaed  to  thee, 

My  ain  kind  dearie  0 ! 
Altho'  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wild, 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  wearie,  0, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie  0 ! 

III. 

The  hunter  lo'es  the  morning  sun, 

To  rouse  the  mountain  deer,  my  jo ; 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen, 

Adown  the  burn  to  steer,  my  jo : 
Gie  me  the  hour  o'  gloamin  grey, 

It  makes  my  heart  sae  cheary,  0, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie  0. 


torn  ntg 


Jair. 


Air.  —  "  Oran-gaoil." 


I. 

0  WERE  my  love  yon  lilac  fair, 

Wi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring; 
And  I,  a  bird  to  shelter  there, 

When  wearied  on  my  little  wing ! 
How  I  wad  mourn,  when  it  was  torn 

By  autumn  wild,  and  winter  rude ! 
But  I  wad  sing  on  wanton  wing, 

When  merry  May  its  bloom  renewed. 

II. 

[0  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose, 

That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa' ; 
And  I  mysel  a  drap  o'  dew, 

Into  her  bonie  breast  to  fa' ! 
Oh,  there  beyond  expression  blest, 

I'd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  night : 
Seal'd  on  her  silk-saft  faulds  to  rest, 

Till  fley'd  awa  by  Phoebus'  light.] 


FROM 


KILMABNOCK,  EDINBUBGH,  &  AUTHOB'S  LATEST  EDITIONS, 
WITH    SOME    MANUSCRIPT    COPIES, 


COLLATED. 


ISTEAV      NOTES      KIDDED. 


["Holy  Fair"  and  "Death,  and  Doctor  Hornbook,"  on  account  of  their  importance,  and  the  considerable  variations  in  words, 
orthography,  and  punctuation  which  they  present,  are  here  reproduced  for  the  reader's  satisfaction,  with  minutest 
difference  of  the  text,  in  full.] 


A  robe  of  seeming  truth  and  trust 

Hid  crafty  Observation; 
And  secret  hung,  with  poisoned  crust, 

The  dirk  of  Defamation : 
A  mask  that  like  the  gorget  show'd, 

Dye-varying  on  the  pigeon  ; 
And  for  a  mantle  large  and  broad, 

He  wrapt  him  in  Religion. 

HYPOCRISY  A-LA-MODE. 


I. 

UPON  a  simmer  Sunday  morn, 
When  Nature's  face  is  fair, 

I  walked  forth  to  view  the  corn, 
An'  snuff  the  caller  air, 


*  Holy  Fair  is  a  common  phrase  in  the  West  of  Scotland  for 
a  sacramental  occasion. 


The  rising  sun  owre  Galston  muirs, 
Wi'  glorious  light  was  glintin; 

The  hares  were  hirplin  down  the  furs, 
The  lav'rocks  they  were  chantin 

Fu'  sweet  that  day. 

II. 

As  lightsomely  I  glowr'd  abroad, 

To  see  a  scene  so  gay, 
Three  Hizzies,  early  at  the  road, 

Cam  skelpin  up  the  way, 
Twa  had  manteeles  o'  dolefu'  black, 

But  ane  wi'  lyart  lining; 
The  third,  that  gaed  a-wee  a-back, 

Was  in  the  fashion  shining, 

Fu'  gay  that  day. 

III. 

The  two,  appear'd  like  sisters  twin, 

In  feature,  form  an'  claes! 
Their  visage,  wither'd,  lang,  an'  thin, 

An'  sour  as  ony  slaes : 
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The  £/wW  cam  up,  hap-step-an'-lowp, 

As  light  as  ony  lambie, 
An'  wi'  a  curchie  low  did  stoop, 

As  soon  as  e'er  she  saw  me, 

Fu'  kind  that  day. 

IV. 

Wi'  bonnet  aff,  quoth  I,  '  Sweet  lass, 

'  I  think  ye  seem  to  ken  me; 
*  I'm  sure  I've  seen  that  bonie  face, 

'  But  yet  I  canna  name  ye.' 
Quo'  she,  an'  laughin  as  she  spak, 

An'  taks  me  by  the  hands, 
'  Ye,  for  my  sake,  hae  gi'en  the  feck 

'  Of  a'  the  ten  commands 

'  A  screed  some  day. 

V. 

'  My  name  is  Fun — your  cronie  dear, 

'  The  nearest  friend  ye  hae ; 
'An'  this  is  Superstition  here, 

'  An'  that's  Hypocrisy. 
'I'm  gaun  to  *********  Holy  Fair, 

'  To  spend  an  hour  in  daffin  : 
'  Gin  ye'll  go  there,  yon  runkl'd  pair, 

*  We  will  get  famous  laughin 

'  At  them  this  day.' 

VI. 

Quoth  I,  « With  a'  my  heart,  I'll  do't; 

*  I'll  get  my  Sunday's  sark  on, 
'  An'  meet  you  on  the  holy  spot ; 

'  Faith  we'se  hae  fine  remarkin ! ' 
Then  I  gaed  hame  at  crowdie-time 

An'  soon  I  made  me  ready ; 
For  roads  were  clad,  frae  side  to  side, 

Wi'  mony  a  weary  body, 

In  droves  that  day. 

VII. 

Here  farmers  gash,  in  ridin  graith 

Gaed  hoddin  by  their  cotters ; 
There,  swankies  young,  in  braw  braid-claith 

Are  springin  o'er  the  gutters. 


The  lasses,  skelpin  barefit,  thrang, 

In  silks  an'  scarlets  glitter; 
Wi'  sweet-milk  cheese,  in  monie  a  whang, 

An'  farls  bak'd  wi'  butter 

Fu'  crump  that  day. 

VIII. 

When  by  the  plate  we  set  our  nose, 

Weel  heaped  up  wi'  ha'pence, 
A  greedy  glowr  Black  Bonnet  throws, 

An'  we  maun  draw  our  tippence. 
Then  in  we  go  to  see  the  show, 

On  ev'ry  side  they're  gathrin, 
Some  carrying  dales,  some  chairs  an'  stools, 

An'  some  are  busy  blethrin 

Right  loud  that  day. 

IX. 

Here  stands  a  shed  to  fend  the  show'rs, 

An'  screen  our  countra  Gentry, 
There,  racer  Jess,  an'  twa-three  wh-res, 

Are  blinkin  at  the  entry. 
Here  sits  a  raw  of  tittlin  jades, 

Wi'  heaving  breast  and  bare  neck, 
An'  there  a  batch  o'  wabster  lads, 

Blackguarding  frae  K ck 

For  fun  this  day. 

X. 

Here  some  are  thinkin  on  their  sins, 

An'  some  upo'  their  claes ; 
Ane  curses  feet  that^Td  his  shins, 

Anither  sighs  an'  prays : 
On  this  hand  sits  a  chosen  swatch, 

Wi'  screw'd  up  grace-proud  faces ; 
On  that  a  set  o'  Chaps  at  watch, 

Thrang  winkin  on  the  lasses 

To  chairs  that  day. 

XL 

0  happy  is  that  man  an'  blest ! 

Nae  wonder  that  it  pride  him ! 
Wha's  ain  dear  lass,  that  he  likes  best, 

Comes  clinkin  down  beside  him! 
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Wi'  arm  repos'd  on  the  chair  back, 
He  sweetly  does  compose  him; 

Which,  by  degrees,  slips  round  her  neck, 
All's  loof  upon  her  bosom 

Unkend  that  day. 

XII. 

Now  a'  the  congregation  o'er 

Is  silent  expectation; 
For  ******  speels  the  holy  door, 

Wi'  tidings  o'  d-mn-t — n. 
Should  Hornie,  as  in  ancient  days, 

'Mang  sons  o'  G —  present  him, 
The  vera  sight  o'  ******'s  face, 

To's  ain  het  hame  had  sent  him 

Wi'  fright  that  day. 

XIII. 

Hear  how  he  clears  the  points  o'  faith 

Wi'  rattlin  an'  thumpin ! 
Now  meekly  calm,  now  wild  in  wrath, 

He's  stampin,  an'  he's  jumpin! 
His  lengthen'd  chin,  his  turn'd-up  snout, 

His  eldritch  squeel  and  gestures, 
0  how  they  fire  the  heart  devout, 

Like  cantharidian  plasters, 

On  sic  a  day ! 

XIV. 

But,  hark !  the  tent  has  chang'd  its  voice ; 

There's  peace  an'  rest  nae  langer : 
For  a'  the  real  judges  rise, 

They  canna  sit  for  anger. 
*****  opens  out  his  cauld  harangues, 

On  practice  and  on  morals; 
An'  aff  the  godly  pour  in  thrangs, 

To  gie  the  jars  an'  barrels 

A  lift  that  day. 

XV. 

What  signifies  his  barren  shine, 
Of  moral  pow'rs  and  reason  *? 

His  English  style,  an'  gesture  fine, 
Are  a'  clean  out  o'  season. 


Like  Socrates  or  Antonine, 

Or  some  auld  pagan  Heathen, 

The  moral  man  he  does  define, 
But  ne'er  a  word  o'  faith  in 

That's  right  that  day. 

XVI. 

In  guid  time  comes  an  antidote 

Against  sic  poison'd  nostrum ; 
For  *******,  frae  the  water-fit, 

Ascends  the  holy  rostrum : 
See,  up  he's  got  the  word  o'  G — , 

An'  meek  an'  mim  has  view'd  it, 
While  Common-Sense  has  ta'en  the  road, 

An'  aff,  an'  up  the  Cowgate,* 

Fast,  fast,  that  day. 

XVII. 

Wee  ******,  niest,  the  Guard  relieves, 

An'  Orthodoxy  raibles, 
Tho'  in  his  heart  he  weel  believes, 

An'  thinks  it  auld  wives'  fables : 
But,  faith !  the  birkie  wants  a  Manse, 

So,  cannily  he  hums  them ; 
Altho'  his  carnal  wit  an'  sense 

Like  hafflins-ways  o'ercomes  him 

At  times  that  day. 

XVIII. 

Now  butt  an'  ben,  the  Change-house  fills, 

Wi'  yill-caup  Commentators: 
Here's  crying  out  for  bakes  and  gills, 

An'  there  the  pint-stowp  clatters ; 
While  thick  an'  thrang,  an'  loud  an'  lang, 

Wi'  Logic,  an'  wi'  scripture, 
They  raise  a  din,  that,  in  the  end, 

Is  like  to  breed  a  rupture 

0'  wrath  that  day. 

XIX. 

Leeze  me  on  Drink !  it  gies  us  mair 
Than  either  School  or  College : 

It  kindles  Wit,  it  waukens  Lair, 
It  pangs  us  fou  o'  Knowledge. 

*  A  street  so  called,  which  faces  the  tent  in , 
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Be't  whisky  gill,  or  penny  wheep, 

Or  ony  stronger  potion, 
It  never  fails,  on  drinking  deep, 

To  kittle  up  our  notion, 

By  night  or  day. 

XX. 

The  lads  an'  lasses,  blythely  bent 

To  mind  baith  saul  an'  body, 
Sit  round  the  table,  weel  content, 

An'  steer  about  the  toddy. 
On  this  ane's  dress,  an'  that  ane's  leuk, 

They're  making  observations ; 
While  some  are  cozie  i'  the  neuk, 

An'  formin  assignations 

To  meet  some  day. 

XXI. 

But  now  the  L — d's  ain  trumpet  touts, 

Till  a'  the  hills  are  rairin, 
An'  echoes  back  return  the  shouts : 

Black  ******  is  na  spairin  : 
His  piercing  words,  like  Highlan  swords, 

Divide  the  joints  an'  marrow; 
His  talk  o'  H-ll,  whare  devils  dwell, 

Our  vera  sauls  does  harrow,* 

Wi'  fright  that  day. 

XXII. 

A  vast,  unbottom'd,  boundless  pit, 

Fill'd  fou  o'  lowin  brunstane, 
Wha's  ragin  flame,  an'  scorchin  heat, 

Wad  melt  the  hardest  whun-stane ! 
The  half  asleep  start  up  wi'  fear, 

An'  think  they  hear  it  roarin, 
When  presently  it  does  appear, 

'Twas  but  some  neebor  snorin 

Asleep  that  day. 

XXIII. 

'Twad  be  owre  lang  a  tale,  to  tell 

How  monie  stories  past, 
An'  how  they  crouded  to  the  yill, 

When  they  were  a'  dismist : 

*  Shakespeare's  Hamlet. 


How  drink  gaed  round,  in  cogs  and  caups, 
Amang  the  farms  an'  benches ; 

An'  cheese  an'  bread,  frae  women's  laps, 
Was  dealt  about  in  lunches, 

An'  dawds  that  day. 

XXIV. 

In  comes  a  gaucie,  gash  Guidwife, 

An'  sits  down  by  the  fire, 
Syne  draws  her  kebbuck  an'  her  knife, 

The  lasses  they  are  shyer. 
The  auld  Guidmen,  about  the  grace, 

Frae  side  to  side  they  bother, 
Till  some  ane  by  his  bonnet  lays, 

An'  gi'es  them't  like  a  tether, 

Fu'  lang  that  day. 

XXV. 

Waesucks !  for  him  that  gets  nae  lass, 

Or  lasses  that  hae  naething ! 
Sma'  need  has  he  to  say  a  grace, 

Or  melvie  his  braw  claithing ! 
0  Wives  be  mindfu',  ance  yoursel 

How  bonie  lads  ye  wanted, 
An'  dinna,  for  a  kebbuck-heel, 

Let  lasses  be  affronted 

On  sic  a  day ! 

XXVI. 

Now  Clinkumbell,  wi'  rattlin  tow, 

Begins  to  jow  an'  croon ; 
Some  swagger  hame,  the  best  they  dow, 

Some  wait  the  afternoon. 
At  slaps  the  billies  halt  a  blink, 

Till  lasses  strip  their  shoon : 
Wi'  faith  an'  hope,  an'  love  an'  drink, 

They're  a'  in  famous  tune, 

For  crack  that  day. 

XXVII. 

How  monie  hearts  this  day  converts 

0'  Sinners  and  o'  Lasses ! 
Their  hearts  o'  stane  gin  night  are  garie, 

As  saft  as  ony  flesh  is. 


VARIOUS  READINGS.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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There's  some  are  fou  o'  love  divine ; 

There's  some  are  fou  o'  brandy ; 
An'  monie  jobs  that  day  begin, 

May  end  in  Houghmagandie 

Some  ither  day. 


A  TRUE   STORY. 


SOME  books  are  lies  frae  end  to  end, 
And  some  great  lies  were  never  penn'd : 
Ev'n  Ministers  they  hae  been  kenn'd, 

In  holy  rapture, 
A  rousing  whid,  at  times,  to  vend, 

And  nail't  wi'  Scripture. 

But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell, 
Which  lately  on  a  night  befel, 
Is  just  as  true's  the  Deil's  in  h-11 

Or  Dublin  city : 
That  e'er  he  nearer  comes  oursel 

'S  a  muckle  pity. 

The  Clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty, 

I  was  na  fou,  but  just  had  plenty ; 

I  stacher'd  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  ay 

To  free  the  ditches; 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  an'  bushes,  kenn'd  ay 

Frae  ghaists  an'  witches. 

The  rising  Moon  began  to  glowr 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre  : 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  my  pow'r, 

I  set  my s el; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  cou'd  na  tell. 

I  was  come  round  about  the  hill, 
And  todlin  down  on  Willie's  mill, 
Setting  my  staff  wi'  a'  my  skill, 

To  keep  me  sicker; 
Tho'  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 

I  took  a  bicker. 


I  there  wi'  Something  did  forgather, 

That  pat  me  in  an  eerie  swither; 

An  awfu'  scythe,  out-owre  ae  shouther, 

Clear-dangling,  hang ; 
A  three-tae'd  leister  on  the  ither 

Lay,  large  an'  lang. 

Its  stature  seem'd  lang  Scotch  ells  twa, 
The  queerest  shape  that  e'er  I  saw, 
For  fient  a  wame  it  had  ava; 

And  then  its  shanks, 
They  were  as  thin,  as  sharp  an'  sma' 

As  cheeks  o'  branks. 

'  Guid-een,'  quo'  I;   '  Friend !  hae  ye  been  mawin, 
'  When  ither  folk  are  busy  sawin  ? '  * 
It  seem'd  to  mak  a  kind  o'  stan,' 

But  naething  spak; 
At  length,  says  I,  'Friend,  whare  ye  gaun, 

'Will  ye  go  back?' 

It  spak  right  howe, — '  My  name  is  Death, 
<  But  be  na'  fley'd.'— Quoth  I,  '  Guid  faith, 
'  Ye're  maybe  come  to  stap  my  breath ; 

'  But  tent  me  billie ; 
'  I  red  ye  weel,  tak  care  o'  skaith, 

'  See  there's  a  gully ! ' 

'  Gudeman,'  quo'  he,  '  put  up  your  whittle, 
'  I'm  no  design'd  to  try  its  mettle ; 
'  But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kittle 

'To  be  mislear'd, 
'  I  wad  na  mind  it,  no  that  spittle 

'  Out-owre  my  beard.' 

'  Weel,  weel ! '  says  I,  '  a  bargain  be't ; 

'  Come,  gies  your  hand,  an'  sae  we're  gree't ; 

'  We'll  ease  our  shanks  an'  tak  a  seat, 

'  Come,  gies  your  news ; 
'  This  whilef  ye  hae  been  mony  a  gate, 

'  At  mony  a  house.' 


*  This  rencounter  happened  in  seed  time,  1785. 
t  An  epidemical  fever  was  then  raging  in  that  country. 
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[POETICAL  WORKS. 


'  Ay,  ay ! '  quo'  he,  an'  shook  his  head, 
'It's  e'en  a  lang,  lang  time  indeed 
'  Sin  1  began  to  nick  the  thread, 

'  An'  choke  the  breath : 
'  Folk  maun  do  something  for  their  bread, 

'  An'  sae  maun  Death. 

'  Sax  thousand  years  are  near  hand  fled 

'  Sin'  I  was  to  the  hutching  bred, 

'An'  mony  a  scheme  in  vain's  been  laid, 

*  To  stap  or  scar  me ; 

'  Till  ane  Hornbook's*  ta'en  up  the  trade, 

*  An'  faith,  he'll  waur  me. 

'  Ye  ken  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  Clachan, 
'Deil  mak  his  king's-hood  in  a  spleuchan! 
'  He's  grown  sae  weel  acquaint  wi'  BucJian^ 

'  An'  ither  chaps, 
'  The  weans  haud  out  their  fingers  laughin, 

'  And  pouk  my  hips. 

'  See,  here's  a  scythe,  and  there's  a  dart, 
'They  hae  pierc'd  mony  a  gallant  heart; 
'  But  Doctor  Hornbook,  wi'  his  art 

'  And  cursed  skill, 
'  Has  made  them  baith  no  worth  a  f — t, 

'  Damn'd  haet  they'll  kill ! 

'  'Twas  but  yestreen,  nae  farther  gaen, 

'  I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane ; 

'  Wi'  less,  I'm  sure,  I've  hundreds  slain ; 

'  But  deil-ma-care, 
'  It  just  play'd  dirl  on  the.  bane, 

'  But  did  nae  mair. 

'  Hornbook  was  by,  wi'  ready  art, 
'  And  had  sae  fortify'd  the  part, 
'  That  when  I  looked  to  my  dart, 

'  It  was  sae  blunt, 
'  Fient  haet  o't  wad  hae  pierc'd  the  heart 

'  Of  a  kail-runt. 


*  This  gentleman,  Dr.  Hornbook,  is,  professionally,  a  brother 
of  the  sovereign  Order  of  the  Ferula ;  but,  by  intuition  and 
inspiration,  is  at  once  an  Apothecary,  Surgeon,  and  Physician. 

t  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine. 


'  I  drew  my  scythe  in  sic  a  fury, 
'  I  nearhand  cowpit  wi'  my  hurry, 
'  But  yet  the  bauld  Apothecary 

'  Withstood  the  shock ; 
'  I  might  as  weel  hae  try'd  a  quarry 

'  0'  hard  whin  rock. 

'  Ev'n  them  he  canna  get  attended, 
'  Altho'  their  face  he  ne'er  had  kend  it, 
'  Just in  a  kail-blade,  and  send  it, 

'  As  soon's  he  smells't, 
'  Baith  their  disease,  and  what  will  mend  it, 

At  once  he  tells't. 

'  And  then  a'  doctor's  saws  and  whittles, 
'  Of  a'  dimensions,  shapes,  an'  mettles, 
'  A'  kinds  o'  boxes,  mugs,  an'  bottles, 

'  He's  sure  to  hae ; 
'  Their  Latin  names  as  fast  he  rattles 

'As  ABC. 

'  Calces  o'  fossils,  earths,  and  trees ; 
'  True  Sal-marinum  o'  the  seas ; 
'  The  Farina  of  beans  and  pease, 

'  He  has't  in  plenty : 
*  Aqua-foritis,  what  you  please, 

'  He  can  content  ye. 

'  Forbye  some  new,  uncommon  weapons, 

'  Urinus  Spiritus  of  capons ; 

'  Or  Mite-horn  shavings,  filings,  scrapings, 

Distill'd  per  se ; 
'  Sal-alkali  o'  Midge-tail-clippings, 

'  And  mony  mae.' 


2fc 


'  Waes  me  for  Johnny  Ged's  n^e"  now, 

Quoth  I,  '  if  that  thae  news  be  true ! 

'  His  braw  calf-ward  whare  go  wans  grew, 

'  Sae  white  and  bonie, 
'Nae  doubt  they'll  rive  it  wi'  the  plew; 

'  They'll  ruin  Johnie  I ' 


The  grave-digger. 


—JSt 
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The  creature  grain'd  an  eldritch  laugh, 
And  says,  '  Ye  needna  yoke  the  pleugh, 
'  Kirkyards  will  soon  be  till'd  eneugh, 

'  Tak  ye  nae  fear : 
'  They'll  a'  be  trench'd  wi'  mony  a  sheugh, 

'  In  twa-three  year. 

'  Whare  I  kill'd  ane  a  fair  strae  death, 
'By  loss  o'  blood  or  want  of  breath, 
'  This  night  I'm  free  to  tak  my  aith, 

'  That  Hornbook's  skill 
'  Has  clad  a  score  i'  their  last  claith, 

'By  drap  an'  pill. 

*  An  honest  Wabster  to  his  trade, 

'  Whase  wife's  twa  nieves  were  scarce  weel  bred, 

'Gat  tippence-worth  to  mend  her  head, 

When  it  was  sair ; 
'  The  wife  slade  cannie  to  her  bed, 

'  But  ne'er  spak  mair. 

'  A  countra  Laird  had  ta'en  the  batts, 
'  Or  some  curmurring  in  his  guts, 
'His  only  son  for  Hornbook  sets, 

'An'  pays  him  well. 
'  The  lad,  for  twa  guid  gimmer-pets, 

'  Was  Laird  himsel. 


'  A  bonie  lass,  ye  kend  her  name, 

'  Some  ill-brewn  drink  had  hov'd  her  wame; 

'  She  trusts  hersel,  to  hide  the  shame, 

'  In  Hornbook's  care ; 
'  Horn  sent  her  aff  to  her  lang  hame, 

'  To  hide  it  there. 

'  That's  just  a  swatch  o'  Hornbook's  way ; 
'  Thus  goes  he  on  from  day  to  day, 
'  Thus  does  he  poison,  kill,  an'  slay, 

'  An's  weel  paid  for't ; 
'  Yet  stops  me  o'  my  lawfu'  prey, 

'  Wi'  his  d-mn'd  dirt : 

'  But,  hark !  I'll  tell  you  of  a  plot, 
'  Tho'  dinna  ye  be  speakin  o't ; 
'  I'll  nail  the  self-conceited  Sot, 

'  As  dead's  a  herrin  : 
'  Niest  time  we  meet,  I'll  wad  a  groat, 

'  He  gets  his  fairin ! ' 

But  just  as  he  began  to  tell, 

The  auld  kirk-hammer  strak  the  bell 

Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal, 

Which  rais'd  us  baith : 
I  took  the  way  that  pleas'd  mysel, 

And  sae  did  Death. 


SPECIAL  VARIATIONS  TABULATED. 


READINGS  ADOPTED. 

p.  5,  C.  2,  /.  23.       [KlLMARNOCK  AND   EDINBURGH.] 

Till  tired  at  last  wi'  mony  a  farce, 
They  set  them  down  upon  their  arse, 
An'  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  lords  o'  the  creation. 

p.  7,  C.  2,  I.  9,  [EDINBURGH.] 

Then  bowses  drumlie  German-water, 
To  mak  himsel  look  fair  and  fatter, 
An'  clear  the  consequential  sorrows, 
Love-gifts  of  Carnival  Signoras. 


READINGS  REJECTED. 


[LATER  EDITIONS.] 
Until  wi'  daffin  weary  grown, 
Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down, 
And  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  lords  o'  the  creation. 

[KLLMARNOCK.] 

Then  bowses  drumlie  German-water, 
To  mak  himsel  look  fair  and  fatter, 
An'  purge  the  bitter  ga's  an'  cankers, 
0'  curst  Venetian  b-res  an'  ch-ncres. 


LIFE  AND  WORKS 


[POETICAL  WORKS. 


EEADINGS  ADOPTED. 


p.  9,  c.  2,  s.  3.  [EDINBURGH.] 

When  skirlin  weanies  see  the  light, 
Thou  maks  the  gossips'  clatter  bright, 
How  fumblin  ctiifs  their  dearies  slight; 

Wae  worth  the  name ! 
Nae  howdie  gets  a  social  night, 

Or  plack  frae  them. 


p.  25,  C.  2,  S.  3.      [KlLMARNOCK  AND   EDINBURGH.] 

Lang  syne  in  Eden's  bonie  yard, 
When  youthfu'  lovers  first  were  pair'd, 
An'  all  the  Soul  of  Love  they  shar'd, 

The  raptur'd  hour; 
Sweet,  on  the  fragrant  flow'ry  swaird, 

In  shady  bow'r. 


p.  27,  C.  2,  S.  3.      [KlLMARNOCK  AND   EDINBURGH.] 

She  was  nae  get  o'  moorland  tips, 

Wi'  tauted  ket,  an'  hairy  hips ; 

For  her  forbears  were  brought  in  ships, 

Frae  'yont  the  Tweed : 
A  bonier  fleesh  ne'er  cross'd  the  clips 

Than  Mailie's  dead. 


p.  30,  C.  1,  S.  3.  [KlLMARNOCK.] 

The  hairum-scairum,  ram-stam  boys, 
The  ramblin  squad: 


Brink. 


EEADINGS  EEJECTED. 


[KlLMARNOCK.] 

When  skirlin  weanies  see  the  light, 
Thou  maks  the  gossips  clatter  bright, 
How  fumbling  coofs  their  dearies  slight, 

Wae  worth  them  for'tl 
While  healths  gae  round  to  him  wha,  tight, 

Gies  famous  sport. 


t0  tht  J&tiL 


p.  32,  C.  2,  8.  1.      [KlLMARNOCK  AND  EDINBURGH.] 

,  And  when  the  day  had  clos'd  his  e'e, 

Far  i'  the  west, 

Ben  i'  the  spence,  right  pensivelie, 
I  gaed  to  rest. 


[FIRST  MANUSCRIPT.] 
Lang  syne,  in  Eden's  happy  scene, 
When  strappin  Adam's  days  were  green, 
And  Eve  was  like  my  bonie  Jean, 

My  dearest  part, 
A  dancin,  sweet,  young  handsome  quean, 

0'  guileless  heart. 


[FIRST  MANUSCRIPT.] 
She  was  nae  get  o'  runted  rams, 
Wi'  woo  like  goats,  and  legs  like  trams; 
She  was  the  flow'r  of  Fairlie  lambs, 

A  famous  breed : 
Now  Robin,  greetiii,  chows  the  hams 

0'  Mailie  dead. 


t0  J.   Smith. 


[EDINBURGH.] 

The  hairum-scairum,  ram-stam  boys, 
The  rattlin  squad : 


[STEWART  (STAIR)  MANUSCRIPT.] 

And  when  the  day-light  clos'd  its  e'e, 
Far  i'  the  west, 

But  i'  the  spence  right  pensivlie, 
I  gaed  to  rest. 


VARIOUS  READINGS.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


HEADINGS  ADOPTED. 

p.  32,  C.  2,  S.  7.  [KlLMARNOCK,    «S:C.] 

Ye  need  na  doubt,  I  held  rny  whisht ; 
The  infant  aith,  &c. 

p.  33,  c.  1,  s.  3.  [EDINBURGH.] 

Down  flow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen, 
Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen ; 
And  such  a  leg !  my  bonie  Jean 

Could  only  peer  it ; 

Sae  straught,  sae  taper,  tight  and  clean, 
Nane  else  cam  near  it. 


p.  34,  C.  I,  S.  I.      [KlLMARNOCK  AND  EDINBURGH.] 

With  musing-deep,  astonish'd  stare, 
I  view'd  the  heavenly-seeming  Fair ; 
A  whisp'ring  throb  did  witness  bear 

Of  kindred  sweet, 
When  with  an  elder  sister's  air 

She  did  me  greet. 

—  c.  2,  s.  1. 

*/  ["And  when  the  Bard,  or  hoary  Sage, 

Charm  or  instruct  the  future  age, 
They  bind  the  wild  poetic  rage 

In  energy, 
Or  point  the  inconclusive  page 

Full  on  the  eye."] 


EEADINGS  REJECTED. 

[STEWART  (STAIR)  MANUSCRIPT.] 
I  trow  I  instant  held  my  whisht ; 
The  infant-aith,  &c. 

[KlLMARNOCK.] 

Down  flow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen, 
Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen; 
And  such  a  leg !  my  Bess,  I  ween, 

Could  only  peer  it; 
Sae  straught,  sae  taper,  tight  and  clean 

Nane  else  cam  near  it. 


DUAN   SECOND. 


[STEWART  (STAIR)  MANUSCRIPT.] 
All  these  in  colours  strong  imprest, 
I  marked  chief  among  the  rest, 
While  favor'd  by  my  honor'd  guest 

In  converse  sweet; 
Who,  as  I  said  in  blushes  drest, 

Thus  did  me  greet. 

And  when  the  Bard  or  hoary  Sage, 
Instruct  or  charm  the  future  age, 
They  point  the  inconclusive  page 

Full  on  the  eye, 
Or  bind  the  wild  poetic  rage 

In  energy. 


38,  c.  1,  s.  2.  [LATE  EDITIONS.] 

There  low  he  lies,  in  lasting  rest  ? 
Perhaps  upon  his  mould'ring  breast 
Some  spitefu'  muirfowl  bigs  her  nest, 

To  hatch  and  breed : 
Alas !  nae  mair  he'll  them  molest ! 

Tarn  Samson's  dead! 


[EDINBURGH.] 


p.  44,  C.  1,8.  III.      [KlLMARNOCK  AND  EDINBURGH.] 

His  wee  bit  ingle  blinkan  bonilie, 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wine's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant,  prattling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a'  his  weary  kiaugh  and  care  beguile, 
Arid  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toil. 


flight 

[LATER  EDITIONS.] 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonnily, 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile, 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  an'  his  toil. 


LIFE  AND  WORKS 


[POETICAL  WORKS. 


EEADINGS  ADOPTED. 


,  in 

p.  55,  c.  1,  s.  2.  [EDINBURGH.] 

Again  I  might  desert  fan*  Virtue's  way; 
Again  in  Folly's  path  might  go  astray ; 

s.  3. 

0  Thou,  Great  Governor  of  all  below ! 

If  I  may  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  Thee, 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow, 

Or  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea : 
With  that  controlling  pow'r  assist  ev'n  me, 

Those  headlong,  furious  passions  to  confine; 
For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  powers  be, 

To  rule  their  torrent  in  th'  allowed  line ; 
0,  aid  rne  with  Thy  help,  Omnipotence  Divine ! 

[EDINBURGH.] 
For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  powers  be, 

To  rule  their  torrent  in  th'  allowed  line ; 


p.  61,  c.  2,  s.  2.  [EDINBURGH.] 

Ye  Pow'rs  wha  mak  mankind  your  care, 
And  dish  them  out  their  bill  o'  fare, 
Auld  Scotland  wants  nae  [skinking]  ware 
That  jaups  in  luggies ; 
But,  if  ye  wish  her  gratefu'  pray'r, 
Gie  her  a  haggis ! 


p.  62,  c.  1,  L  25.  [EDINBURGH.] 

It's  no  thro'  terror  of  D-mn-t — n ; 
It's  just  a  carnal  inclination. 


p.  75,  C.  1,  S.  1.      [KlLMARNOCK,   EDINBURGH,    AND   LATER.] 

Now  westlin  winds,  and  slaughtering  guns 
Bring  Autumn's  pleasant  weather; 


EEADINOS  EEJECTED. 

of  Itath. 

[STEWART  (STAIR)  MANUSCRIPT.] 
Again  I  would  desert  fair  Virtue's  sway : 
Again  by  Passion  would  be  led  astray; 

0  Thou  Great  Governor  of  all  below, 

If  one  so  black  with  crimes  dare  call  on  thee, 
Thy  rod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow, 

Or  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea; 
With  that  controlling  pow'r  assist  ev'n  me, 

Those  headlong  furious  passions  to  confine ; 
For  all  unfit  my  native  powers  be, 

To  rule  their  torrent  in  an  allowed  line, 
0  aid  me  with  Thy  help !  Omnipotence  Divine ! 

[LATER  EDITIONS.] 
For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  powers  to  be, 

To  rule  their  torrent  in  th'  allowed  line; 


[Scoxs  MAGAZINE.] 

Ye  Pow'rs  wha  gie  us  a'  that's  gude, 
Still  bless  auld  Caledonia's  brood 
Wi'  great  John  Barleycorn's  heart's-blude, 

In  stoups  or  luggies ; 
And  on  our  board  the  king  o'  food, 

A  glorious  Haggis ! 


[KlLMARNOCK.] 

It's  no  through  terror  of  D-mn-t — n; 

It's  just  a  carnal  inclination, 

And  och !  that's  nae  r-g-n-r-t — n ! 


[THOMSON'S  COLLECTION.] 
Now  westlin  winds  and  sportsmen's  guns 
Bring  Autumn's  pleasant  weather ; 


VARIOUS   READINGS.] 
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I/.  75,  c.  2,  s.  1.       [EDINBURGH  EDITION.] 

The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  clos'd, 
And  I'll  awa  to  Nanie,  0. 

p.  76,  c.  1,  s.  7. 

Our  auld  guidman  delights  to  view 
His  sheep  an'  kye  thrive  bonie,  0 ; 


(imn  dr0to   tlu 


p.  76,  c.  2,  s.  4.        [EDINBURGH  AND  THOMSON.] 
The  wisest  man  the  warl'  saw, 
He  dearly  lov'd  the  lasses,  0. 


S0ng— 

p.  77,  c.  2,  s.  2.  [EDINBURGH.] 

Chill  runs  my  blood  to  hear  it  rave ; 
I  think  upon  the  stormy  wave, 

-8.   3. 

These  bleed  afresh,  those  ties  I  tear, 
To  leave  the  bonie  banks  of  Ayr. 

-s.  4. 

Farewell,  my  friends !  farewell,  my  foes ! 
My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  those 


ttt 

p.  113,  c.  2,  I.  13.     [AUTHOR'S  EDITION.] 

Say,  man's  true,  genuine  estimate, 
The  grand  criterion  of  his  fate, 
Is  not,  art  thou  high  or  low  ? 
Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow  ? 
Did  many  talents  gild  thy  span  ? 
Or  frugal  Nature  grudge  thee  one? 

—  I.  23.  [AUTHOR'S  EDITION.] 

Say,  to  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise — 
There  solid  self-enjoyment  lies ; 
That  foolish,  selfish,  faithless  ways 
Lead  to  be  wretched,  vile,  and  base. 

[AUTHOR'S  EDITION.] 
Beneath  thy  morning  Star  advance, 

To  the  bed  of  lasting  sleep ; 


EEADINGS  EEJECTED. 

[STEWART  (STAIR)  MANUSCRIPT.] 
The  sun  the  wintry  day  has  clos'd, 
And  I'll  awa  to  Nanie,  0. 

Our  guidman  delights  to  view 

His  sheep  and  kye  thrive  bonie,  0 ; 


[LATER  EDITIONS.] 

The  wisest  man  the  warl'  e'er  saw, 
He  dearly  lov'd  the  lasses,  0. 


flight. 

[STEWART  (STAIR)  MANUSCRIPT.] 
The  whistling  storm  affrightens  me; 
I  think  upon  the  raging  sea ; 

Those  bleed  afresh,  these  ties  I  tear, 
To  leave  the  bonie  banks  of  Ayr. 

Farewell,  my  friends !  farewell,  my  foes ! 
My  love  with  these,  my  peace  with  those 


[MANUSCRIPT  VARIATION.] 
Say,  the  criterion  of  their  fate, 
Th'  important  query  of  their  state, 
Is  not,  Art  thou  high  or  low? 
Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow? 
Wert  thou  cottager  or  king? 
Prince  or  peasant?  no  such  thing. 

[CuRRiE's  EDITION.] 

Say,  to  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise, 
There  solid  self-enjoyment  lies ; 
That  foolish,  selfish,  faithless  ways, 
Lead  to  the  wretched,  vile,  and  base. 

[GLADSTONE  (FASQUE)  MANUSCRIPT.] 
Beneath  thy  morning  Sun  advance, 

To  thy  bed  of  lasting  sleep; 
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p.  124,  c.  2.  [BETWEEN  VERSES  4-5.] 


EEADINGS  EEJECTED. 


of 


[ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPT.] 
Were  it  in  the  Poet's  power, 

Strong  as  he  shares  the  grief, 
That  pierces  Isabella's  heart, 

To  give  that  heart  relief! 


Wikizth. 


p.  128,  c.  1,  s.  5.       [AUTHOR'S  EDITION.] 

And  trusty  Glenriddel,  so  skill' d  in  old  coins ; 

And  gallant  Sir  Robert,  deep-read  in  old  wines. 

—  c.  2,  s.  3. 

Gay  pleasure  ran  riot  as  bumpers  ran  o'er; 
Bright  Phoebus  ne'er  witness'd  so  joyous  a  core, 
And  vow'd  that  to  leave  them  he  was  quite  forlorn, 
Till  Cynthia  hinted  he'd  see  them  next  morn. 


Turn'd  o'er  in  one  bumper  a  bottle  of  red, 

And  swore  'twas  the  way  that  their  ancestor  did. 


[CRICHTON  (DUMFRIES)  MANUSCRIPT.] 
And  trusty  Glenriddel,  so  versed  in  old  coins ; 
And  gallant  Sir  Robert,  deep-read  in  old  wines. 

Gay  pleasure  ran  riot  as  bumpers  ran  o'er ; 
Bright  Phebus  ne'er  witness'd  so  joyous  a  corps, 
And  vow'd  that  to  leave  them  he  was  quite  forlorn, 
Till  Cynthia  hinted  he'd  find  them  next  morn. 

Turn'd  o'er  in  one  bumper  a  bottle  of  red, 

And  swore  'twas  the  way  that  their  ancestors  did. 


Sgtu. 


p.  180,  c,  1,  s.  i,        [REVISED  EDITION.] 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  mind  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  days  o'  lang  syne  ? 

[For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 
For  auld  lang  syne ; 

We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 
For  auld  lang  syne !] 


[ORIGINAL  EDITION  IN  '  MUSEUM.'] 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot 

And  never  brought  to  mind  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  auld  lang  syne ! 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  jo, 
For  auld  lang  syne ; 

We'll  tak  a  cup*  o'  kindness  yot, 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

*  Some  sing  Kiss  in  place  of  Cup. 


FOR  PRINCIPAL  VARIOUS   READINGS  IN   SONGS, 

See  NOTES  ON  SONGS;   or  compare  Songs  in  JOHNSON'S  MUSEUM  with  Songs  in  THOMSON'S  COLLECTION, 

where  Two  Sets  of  the  same  are  indicated. 
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NOTES, 


CRITICAL     AND     HISTORICAL, 


TO     LAST     EDITIONS. 


ABBREVIATIONS  :— p.  PAGE  ;  c.  COLUMN  ;  s.  STANZA  ;  I.  LINE. 


AFTER  the  Author's  removal  to  Dumfriesshire,  or  rather  after 
his  appearance  in  Edinburgh,  three  distinct  enterprises  were 
undertaken  by  him:  (1)  The  writing  of  occasional  poems  as 
circumstances  or  the  wishes  of  his  friends  suggested,  in  which 
miscellaneous  work,  the  lines  in  '  Friars- Carse  Hermitage,' 
the  song  of  'The  Whistle,'  and  'Tarn  o'  Shanter,'  with 
three  of  his  most  exquisite  lyrics  are  to  be  included :  (2)  A 
series  of  songs,  or  revision  of  songs,  adapted  to  Scottish 
melodies  for  'Johnson's  Musical  Museum,'  including  several 
already  written  or  published,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
original ;  a  work  to  which  he  attached  the  utmost  importance, 
and  in  which  he  laboured  at  intervals  with  enthusiastic,  almost 
devotional,  assiduity,  till  the  end  of  his  life:  (3)  A  similar 
series,  including  some  repetitions,  for  'Thomson's  Collection;' 
an  occupation  like  the  former,  of  intense  interest,  cut  short 
like  it  by  the  hand  of  Death.  In  editions  of  his  works  which 
appeared  in  1793  and  1794,  and  in  a  reprint  of  these  after  his 
death,  in  1797,  the  new  poems  and  some  of  the  songs  above 
referred  to  were  introduced.  These  were  professedly  under 
his  own  editorial  care ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tenor 
of  his  letter  to  Lord  Woodhouselee,  in  December,  1795,  a  few 
months  before  his  own  death,  already  referred  to,  and  from 
other  circumstances,  the  text  seems  scarcely  ever  to  have 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  revision.  'Johnson's  Museum,' 
in  which  his  most  important  series  of  songs,  original  and 
revised,  appeared,  and  which  was  in  fact  indebted  almost 
entirely  to  himself,  in  one  way  or  another,  for  its  contents, 
and  certainly  for  its  popularity,  began  to  be  published  in 
1787.  It  consisted  of  six  volumes,  the  last  of  which,  however, 
did  not  appear  until  1808.  '  Thomson's  Collection,'  which  was 
a  more  ambitious  and  perhaps  a  selecter  work,  more  fashion- 
able, and  in  that  sense  more  important,  was  not,  however, 
more  comprehensive  or  original.  In  this  work  Burns' s  name 
was  also  the  same  tower  of  strength ;  and  for  its  success  his 
labours  were  indefatigable  and  exhausting.  It  consisted 
originally  of  four  volumes,  but  only  the  first  half-volume 
appeared  during  our  Author's  lifetime.  Manuscript  contri- 
butions by  him  intended  for  its  pages,  and  then  in  Mr. 


Thomson's  hands,  were  frankly  relinquished  by  that  gentle- 
man to  Dr.  Carrie's  care,  for  publication  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  Poet's  works  in  the  first  posthumous  edition :  but  the 
'  Collection'  itself,  which  they  were  destined  to  enrich,  and  in 
which  they  ultimately  appeared,  continued  to  be  issued  at 
intervals,  and  was  finally  completed  by  a  supplementary  sixth 
volume  so  late  as  1841. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Burns  was  earnestly  entreated  by 
many  of  his  most  admiring  friends  to  devote  himself  to  the 
composition  of  some  more  elaborate  work  than  he  had  hitherto 
undertaken — some  epic  or  dramatic  composition — and  seems 
to  have  entertained  transitory,  half-serious  thoughts  of  this, 
from  time  to  time.  But  love  and  music,  with  him  as  with 
Anacreon,  were  paramount  absorbing  powers ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  distracting  influences,  in  his  case,  of  pain  and  poverty. 
For  these  reasons  ostensibly,  the  grand  projected  work  was 
never  accomplished,  perhaps  never  in  reality  begun — fortu- 
nately, in  our  humble  opinion,  for  his  own  poetical  reputation — 
for  no  such  work,  epic  or  dramatic,  from  his  hands  could  possibly 
have  been  successful.  No  epic  beyond  'Tarn  o'  Shanter' — the 
work  of  a  day ;  nor  comedy  more  complicated  than  the  '  Jolly 
Beggars ' — the  effusion  most  probably  of  an  evening  or  two, 
was  likely  to  proceed  from  him :  and  as  for  regular  tragedy, 
with  its  unities,  its  developments,  &c.,  we  believe  that  by  mere 
instinct  alone  the  man  would  be  prevented  from  attempting  it. 
His  genius  was  essentially  lyrical,  his  constitution  impulsive, 
and  his  poetical  articulation  irrepressible.  In  virtue  of  these 
characteristics  or  endowments,  he  became  the  indisputably 
highest  master  of  song ;  but  by  the  very  same  conditions  he 
was  naturally  excluded  from  the  quiet  laborious  interweaving 
of  dramatic  plots,  or  the  construction  of  effective  dialogues. 
It  was  himself  always,  or  human  nature  individualised  in 
him  ;  not  human  nature  in  detailed  variety  beyond  him,  that 
occupied  or  inspired  his  muse. 

In  a  merely  critical  point  of  view,  the  poems  and  several  of 
the  songs  now  referred  to,  present  as  marked  a  contrast  in 
certain  details  to  the  style  of  his  earlier  compositions,  as  works 
by  the  same  Author  in  the  same  language  could  afford.  It  is 
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still  in  the  Scottish  language  he  writes,  but  the  Scottish 
language  of  another  world  or  region.  The  tone  itself,  acquired 
in  Edinburgh,  and  cultivated  in  Dumfriesshire,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  another  tone  than  that  which  prevailed  in  Ayrshire : 
and  it  is  only  towards  the  close  of  his  life  that  the  rich  old 
accents  of  the  West  perceptibly  return  in  his  lips  and  writings. 
The  English  form,  the  English  idiom,  the  English  style,  is  not 
unfrequently  adopted,  where  the  native  corresponding  form 
for  him  would  have  been  infinitely  preferable :  — in  is  now 
generally  superseded  by  — -ing,  and  from  'Tarn  o'  Shanter,' 
the  most  conspicuous  poem  of  the  epoch,  except  in  two  solitary 
instances,  is  absolutely  banished ;  that  poem,  however,  it  must 
be  remembered,  appeared  originally  in  an  English  publication : 
bony  now  also  becomes  bonny ;  and  bonie,  with  its  still  softer 
insinuating  tenderness,  is  abbreviated  into  bonnie:  changes 
which  are  all  perceptible  and  suggestive,  and  perhaps  inevi- 
table in  the  circumstances ;  but  not  the  less  worthy  of  remark, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  in  the  retrospective  history  of  his 
literary  experience.  Whether  such  changes  were  made  in 
every  case  by  the  Author  himself,  however,  or  only  by  his 
editors,  may  well  be  doubted ;  in  as  much  as  the  old  forms 
are  almost  invariably  found  in  the  'Museum,'  copied  un- 
doubtedly from  his  own  manuscript,  and  more  particularly 
in  those  pieces  which  were  written  either  in  Ayrshire,  or 
immediately  after  his  settlement  at  Ellisland.  In  some  of 
these,  his  most  exquisite  compositions,  which  depend  for  one 
half  of  their  effect  on  the  simplicity  of  their  sounds, — 'Of  a' 
the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw,'  for  example,  and  '  Were  I  on 
Parnassus  Hill ; '  and  in  several  others  of  equal  beauty, 
although  not  of  the  same  personal  interest,  we  rejoice  to  see 
them  retained  in  the  '  Museum,'  although  discarded  elsewhere : 
so  little  do  those  who  read  or  print  the  Scottish  language  at 
random  understand  the  value  of  its  syllables,  or  the  source 
of  its  fascination ! 

p.  113.  LINES  WRITTEN  IN  FRIARS-CARSE  HERMITAGE,  ON 
NITHSIDE — are  understood  to  be  the  earliest  poetical  effusion 
of  our  Author's  after  settling  in  Dumfriesshire.  The  original 
outline  of  the  poem  was  inscribed  with  a  diamond  on  a  pane  of 
glass  in  the  window  of  the  Hermitage — which,  on  removal  at  a 
subsequent  date,  was  unfortunately  broken.  The  poem  itself 
seems  to  have  been  one  to  which  the  Author  attached  the 
highest  importance,  having  distributed  many  manuscript  copies 
of  it  among  his  friends.  Among  these  several  considerable 
variations  may  be  found — an  additional  proof  how  difficult  it 
sometimes  is  to  determine  which  of  his  own  editions  the  Author 
himself  preferred ;  and  in  one  not  hitherto  published,  which, 
by  the  possessor's  polite  permission,  we  have  had  the  privilege 
of  examining,  certain  minor  variations,  besides  those  already 
known,  appear.  The  original  draft,  according  to  Cunningham, 
we  reserve  for  a  place  among  the  Author's  posthumous  works  ; 
the  minor  variations  may  be  found  by  the  reader,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  Part.  The  poem  is  characterised  by  much 
quiet  and  beautiful,  although  by  no  means  profound,  philo- 
sophic reflection,  partly  Horatian  and  partly  Addisonian  in  its 
style,  and  not -unworthy  of  the  Author  in  some  of  his  highest 
moods ;  but  has  less  depth  and  pathos  a  great  deal  than  many 
of  his  earlier  and  simpler  compositions.  It  is  written  entirely 
in  the  English  language,  and  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of 


our  Author's  work  in  that  way :  all  Scotch  phraseology  there- 
fore, such  as  the  '  chimney-neuk,'  which  sometimes  appears 
instead  of  '  chimney-nook,'  should  be  avoided  in  typography. 
Friars-Carse,  a  beautiful  rural  retreat  on  the  Nith,  lies  a  little 
to  the  north-west  of  Ellisland :  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
suggestive  circumstance  that,  shortly  after  all  this  philosophy, 
it  was  the  scene  of  that  celebrated  contest  for  the  Whistle, 
where  morals,  or  at  least  habits,  of  a  strangely  different 
character  were  illustrated  and  immortalised. 

p.  113,  c.  2,  I.  1.       Dangers,  eagle-pinioned,  bold, 
Soar  around  each  cliffy  hold ; 
While  chearful  Peace,  with  linnet  song, 
Chants  the  lowly  dells  among  : 

Quoted  almost  literally  by  Elizabeth  to  Leicester,  in  '  Kenil- 
worth ' — 

"He  that  would  climb  the  eagle's  nest,  my  lord,  cares  not  who  are  catching 
linnets  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice." — Kenilworth :  Chap.  xvi. 

p.  114,  c.  1,  I.  1.          Thus  resign'd  and  quiet,  creep 
To  the  bed  of  lasting  sleep ; 
Sleep,  whence  thou  shalt  ne'er  awake, 
Night,  where  dawn  shall  never  break ; 

Compare  also  song  in  '  Lady  of  the  Lake : ' 

Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er, 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking ; 


Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

Can.  I.  xxxi. 

p.  114.  ODE,  SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MRS.  [OSWALD] 
OF  [ATJCHENCRTJIVE] — was  written,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
Author  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1789,  at  an  inn  in  New  Cumnock,  on  his  way  to  Ayrshire; 
he  having  been  turned  out  of  the  inn  at  Sanquhar,  in  "  all  the 
terrors  of  a  tempestuous  night,"  with  a  ride  of  twelve  miles 
more  before  him,  to  make  room  for  ' '  the  funeral  pageantry  of 
the  late  great  Mrs.  Oswald,"  who  "was  detested  with  the 
most  manifest  cordiality,"  as  the  Author  affirms,  among  "her 
servants  and  tenants."  A  character  of  this  kind  could  not 
fail  at  any  time  to  inspire  him  with  aversion  and  contempt, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  expulsion  from  a  comfortable 
shelter  at  midnight  for  her  unconscious  sake  would  aggravate 
such  sentiments  into  passionate  fury.  "  The  powers  of  poesy 
and  prose,"  he  says,  "sink  under  me,  when  I  would  describe 
what  I  felt."  Mr.  Carlyle  characterises  this  as  "  a  piece  that 
might  have  been  chaunted  by  the  Furies  of  ^Eschylus."  Its 
coherence,  which  is  fitful  and  dramatic,  not  continuous  or 
prosaic,  has  been  much  injured  by  careless  punctuation  in 
many  editions:  'Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,'  the  'Epistle  to 
Graham  of  Fintra '  which  immediately  follows,  and  this  '  Ode' 
afford  perhaps  the  strongest  instances  of  injury  done  to  the 
sense,  by  neglect  in  this  important  particular. 

p.  114.  ELEGY  ON  CAPT.  M[ATTHEW]  H[ENDERSON] — is  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  of  pathetic  compositions  by  Burns,  or  by 
any  author.  Not  the  '  Lycidas '  of  Milton,  with  its  elaborate 
allegories  and  fictitious  invocations,  can  compete  with  it  in 
true  tenderness  and  dignity.  For  brief  poetic  word-pictures, 
for  the  selection  of  the  most  felicitous  terms,  for  volumes  of 
sense  and  beauty  in  single  phrases,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
indeed  for  any  similar  composition  to  surpass  it ;  and  for  its 
truth  to  nature,  in  such  a  multitude  of  references,  so  happily 
combined,  it  is  unrivalled:  Thus  'harebells,'  'foxgloves,' 
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'woodbines,'  'roses,'  'beans,'  and  '  flowering  clover  gay,'  may 
all  be  seen  in  blossom  at  the  same  date,  with.  '  heather- buds,' 
not  blooms,  intermingled;  whilst  the  numerous  varieties  of 
birds  mentioned,  the  'cushat,'  the  'curlews,'  and  the  'clam' ring 
craiks'  especially,  are  visible  or  audible  at  the  same  season  of 
the  year.  It  is  a  calendar  of  rural  life,  in  fact,  as  well  as  a 
convocation  of  sympathetic  rural  mourners.  The  strange 
allusion  also  to  the  Devil,  in  the  first  stanza,  as  having  power 
over  Death,  is  characteristic  and  significant;  not  orthodox  by 
any  means,  yet  not  unscriptural.  Of  the  gentleman  to  whose 
memory  it  is  dedicated,  very  little  with  certainty  seems  to  be 
known.  The  designation  of  '  Captain '  was  only  some  social 
or  honorary  title  conferred  upon  him  by  his  friends,  or  assumed 
in  connection  with  some  convivial  society.  He  was  an  Edin- 
burgh man,  and  seems  to  have  been  once  named  for  Master  of 
Ceremonies  at  the  Assemblies  there.  Mr.  Chambers,  in  whose 
edition  the  above  hints  concerning  him  are  found,  appears  to 
have  exerted  his  usual  diligence  in  vain  to  trace  the  personal 
history  of  this  gentleman  farther.  The  date  of  the  poem  seems 
to  have  been  at  Ellisland,  in  the  middle  of  July,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  1790. 

p.  114,  c.  2,  s.  3.      Ye  cliffs,  the  haunts  of  sailing  yearns, 

Where  Echo  slumbers ! 

'  Yearns,'  otherwise  and  more  properly  spelt  '  earns,'  signifies 
eagles.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  this ;  for  in  Currie's  glossary, 
quoted,  inadvertently  no  doubt,  in  some  of  our  best  editions 
since,  it  is  interpreted  as  a  verb,  to  '  long  much,'  without  any 
addition  to  show  its  totally  different  signification  as  a  noun. 
Compare  Note  on  '  Scaring  Water-Fowl  in  Loch-Turit.' 

p.  116.  LAMENT  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  ON  THE 
APPROACH  OF  SPRING — was  enclosed  by  the  Author  in  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Graham  of  Fintra,  February,  1791,  with  expressions 
of  satisfaction  on  his  part  with  the  poetical  success  of  this 
effusion,  and  distinct  conviction  that  his  "poetry  would  con- 
siderably outlive  his  poverty."  The  same  poem  appears  as  a 
song  in  the  fifth  volume  of  '  Johnson's  Museum,'  which  was 
not  published  until  the  year  after  the  Author's  death ;  but  in 
which  it  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  ' '  written  for  this 
work  by  K.  Burns."  It  is  manifest  from  this,  and  many 
other  similar  indications,  that  Burns  felt  the  deepest  interest 
in  this  national  undertaking  of  Johnson's,  and  dedicated  the 
veiy  best  efforts  of  his  muse  to  enrich  it.  On  the  poem  itself 
we  find  no  occasion  for  critical  remark,  farther  than  to  observe, 
that  a  very  beautiful  counterpart  to  it  may  be  found  in 
Beranger's  Adieux  de  Marie  Stuart,  beginning — 

Adieu,  charmant  pays  de  France, 

Que  je  doit  tant  cherir ! 
Berceau  de  mon  heurcuse  enfance, 
Adieu !  te  quitter,  c'est  mourir. 

Stranger  (Ed.  1851),  Vol.  1.,  p.  125. 

in  which,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  the  Frenchman  most 
eloquently,  more  than  the  widowed  Queen  herself,  speaks; 
whereas  in  Burns  it  is  the  woman,  the  mother,  and  the  queen 
alone — the  mother  above  all,  that  is  to  be  heard.  There  is  a 
beautiful  climax  also  in  the  'Lament'  of  Burns,  rising  in 
every  successive  stanza,  from  the  common  charms  of  nature 
and  the  corresponding  joys  of  all  animate  creation  up  to  the 
highest  pleasures  of  rational  and  social  life,  her  own  case 
alone  excepted  :  yet  the  idea  of  death  itself,  which  is  painfully 


anticipated  in  Beranger's  '  Adieux '  by  the  unnecessary  vision 
of  a  scaffold — 

,1'ai  cru  voir,  dans  un  songe  horrible, 
Un  6chafaud  dresse1  pour  moi : — 

is  here,  with  far  higher  sentiment  and  taste,  most  beautifully, 
yet  pathetically,  veiled  as  an  event  only  possible  in  nature, 
and  not  even  then  in  prison  to  be  dreamt  of,  as  a  possible 
deed  of  violence  by  a  jealous  rival. 

p.  1 17.  THE  EPISTLE  TO  E[OBERT]  G[RAHAM],  OF  F[INTRA], 
ESQ.,  which  follows,. but  without  an  exact  date  in  the  summer 
of  the  same  year,  is  the  third  epistle  in  reality  addressed  by 
the  Author  to  that  friend  and  patron.  It  cannot  be  main- 
tained that  either  this,  or  certain  others  of  these  epistles  to 
that  gentleman,  are  of  the  highest  poetical  excellence.  Of  the 
rest,  we  shall  speak  in  detail,  as  they  occur  hereafter.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  Author  seems  to  have  been  excited  by 
some  critical  assaults  to  unusual  vehemence  of  style,  and 
accumulates  denunciations,  possibly  not  unjust  although  very 
severe,  but  by  no  means  dignified,  against  all  offenders.  To 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  does  he  suffer  himself  to  be  so  trans- 
ported, that  the  coherence  of  the  epistle  itself  is  interrupted, 
and  certain  passages  in  it  rendered  positively  obscure  by  their 
own  vehemence :  a  remarkable  contrast  indeed  to  the  ease  and 
grandeur  of  the  '  Dedication  to  Gavin  Hamilton.'  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  poem  is  but  an  unconscious  amplification  in 
wrath  of  Anacreon's  Ode  in  praise  •  of  beauty,  as  that  gift  from 
the  Universal  Mother  which  surpasses  all  others,  hoofs,  horns, 
and  teeth,  in  Nature. 

p.  117,  c.  2, 1.  17.     In  naked  feeling,  and  in  aching  pride, 
incorrectly  printed  in  some  editions, 

In  naked  feelings,  &c. 
The  true  idea  is,  that  the  Poet,  in  contradistinction  to 

Mammon's  trusty  cur, 
Clad  in  rich  Dulness'  comfortable  fur, 

has  been  exposed  by  Nature  without  any  covering,  an  organ- 
ism of  '  naked  feeling '  all  over,  to  the  visitations  of  adversity 
— intensely  expressive  and  painful.  Other  changes,  by  which 
the  sense  has  been  injured,  might  also  be  pointed  out ;  but 
it  is  unnecessary,  the  text  in  this  edition  being  correct. 

p.  118,  c.  1, 1.  1.      Thy  sons  ne'er  madden  in  the  fierce  extremes 
Of  Fortune's  polar  frost,  or  torrid  beams. 

Thus  Shelley  afterwards — 

And  let  alternate  frost  and  fire 
Eat  into  me,  and  be  thine  ire,  &c. 

Prometh.  Unbound. 

I  15.  Not  so  the  idle  Muses'  mad-cap  train,  &c. 

Compare  passages  in  Epistles,  especially  to  Smith  and  Lapraik, 
The  followers  o'  the  ragged  Nine,  &c. ;  p.  67. 

and  with  passage  immediately  preceding  compare  also  certain 
stanzas  in  '  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid ' — 


Your  minds  are  just  a  standing  pool, 
Your  lives  a  dyke ! 


p.  36. 


The  sentiment  of  contempt  implied  in  these  contrasts  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  Poet's  mind  through  life. 
p.  118.  THE  LAMENT  FOR  JAMES,  EARL  OF  GLENCAIRN — 
whose  untimely  death,  "like  sun  eclipsed  at  noon,"  occurred 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  January,  1791,  on  his  return  from 
the  south  of  Europe,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age — is  an 
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effusion  of  genuine  sorrow,  love  and  gratitude,  although  in  an 
allegorical  strain.  Glencairn,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
the  Augustus  or  Maecenas  of  the  Poet's  fortunes;  and  his 
sense  of  obligation  to  that  esteemed  nobleman  for  his  kindness, 
as  well  as  his  admiration  of  his  character,  were  among  the 
sincerest  and  most  honourable  of  his  life.  In  a  literary  point 
of  view,  it  is  by  no  means  of  equal  merit,  and  is  remarkable 
for  a  rather  unpleasant  intermingling  of  Scotch  and  English 
idioms ;  but  there  is  much  beautiful  and  plaintive  elegy  in  the 
composition,  with  references  to  the  shortness  and  uncertainty 
of  life,  which  remind  us  indirectly  of  the  complaint  of  Job. 
In  more  than  one  instance  the  coincidence  of  phraseology  in 
this  '  Lament '  with  the  well-known  Paraphrases  of  Scripture 
in  our  Scottish  Psalmody,  particularly  the  ym.  and  xv.,  is  so 
striking,  that  the  Author  might  have  been  accused  of  plagiarism 
in  this  as  in  some  other  cases,  if  the  Collection  in  which  they 
appear  had  not  been  so  universally  in  circulation  at  the  time. 
It  must  have  been  more  familiarly  known  to  the  people  even 
than  his  own  poems,  and  could  not  therefore  be  quoted  from 
by  him  without  discovery.  It  must  be  remembered  also,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  poems  which  appeared  under  the  editorship 
of  a  third  party,  who  might  not  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
psalmody  of  the  people  as  Burns  certainly  was,  and  by  whom 
therefore  the  inverted  commas  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
most  conspicuous  line  might  easily  be  omitted.  The  instance 
of  correspondence  to  which  we  refer  is  as  follows : — 

p.  118,  c.  2,  s.  5.      I've  seen  sae  mony  changefu'  years, 
On  earth  I  am  a  stranger  grown ; 
I  wander  in  the  ways  of  men, 
Alike  unknowing  and  unknown. 

The  living  know  that  they  must  die ; 

But  all  the  dead  forgotten  lie  : 
Their  mem'ry  and  their  name  is  gone, 

Alike  unknowing  and  unknown. — Par.  xv.  4. 

Another  line,  in  stanza  ill., 

Ye  woods  that  shed  on  a'  the  winds 
The  honours  of  the  aged  year ! 

reminds  us  with  equal  distinctness  of  the  celebrated  verse  in 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins's  translation  of  Psalm  xvm. — 

And  on  the  wings  of  all  the  winds 
Came  flying  all  abroad : — ver.  x. 

But  Burns  intended  no  concealment.  In  writing  to  Lady 
Glencairn,  his  Lordship's  mother,  on  the  subject  of  this  sad 
bereavement,  he  quotes,  as  being  most  expressive  of  his  own 
feelings,  a  portion  of  Psalm  cxxxvil. — eulogising  it  devoutly ; 

If  thee,  Jerus'lem,  I  forget, 
Skill  part  from  my  right  hand,  &c. 

To  which  and  the  succeeding  lines,  the  concluding  stanza  of 
the  'Lament'  has  some  resemblance:  with  which  also  the 
reader  may  compare  Isaiah  XLIX.  15,  16,  as  translated  in 
Paraphrase  xxrv.  4,  5,  6,  which  seems  to  be  in  fact  the 
foundation  of  it :  and  if  heathen  parallels  are  required,  of 
which  Burns  had  no  knowledge,  let  him  turn  to  Virgil,  Eclog. 
I.,  where,  with  a  little  more  exaggeration,  he  will  find  them — 

Tttyr.       Ante  leves  ergo  pascentur  in  aethere  cervi ;  &c. 
Sooner  fleet  stags  shall  feed  in  ambient  air ;  &c. 

On  this  subject,  in  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
mention  here,  on  the  authority  of  relatives,  that  a  favourite 
occupation  of  Burns  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  particularly 


of  Sabbath  evening,  at  Dumfries,  was  to  pace  about  the  room, 
with  his  face  and  eyes  cast  upwards,  repeating  aloud  the  well- 
known  hymn  in  the  Scottish  collection  beginning — 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  etherial  sky,  &c. — Addison : 

a  pleasant  enough  contrast  certainly  to  supposed,  or  real,  but 
exaggerated  orgies  at ' '  the  Globe. ' '  The  scene  of  the  '  Lament ' 
is  on  Lugar  Water,  and  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  old  Tower  of  Auchinleck,  but  at  no  great  distance  from 
Ochiltree  House,  formerly  the  property  and  residence  of  the 
Stewarts,  Lords  of  Ochiltree — but  which  had  recently  been 
acquired  by  purchase  for  the  family  of  Glencairn.  The  reader 
may  compare  at  leisure  the  attitude  of  Allan-Bane,  the 
ancient  minstrel  of  the  banished  Douglas,  and  his  strain  of 
lamentation,  in  '  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  Can.  II.  iv. — vii. 

p.  119.  LINES  TO  SIR  JOHN  WHITEFORD,  BARONET,  ac- 
companying the  foregoing  '  Lament,'  are  remarkable  chiefly 
as  being  referred  to  specially  by  the  Author,  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Woodhouselee,  December  6,  1795,  directing  his  Lordship 
to  correct  an  erroneous  expression  in  the  concluding  line. 
"I  am  much  indebted  to  you,"  he  says,  "for  taking  the 
trouble  to  correct  the  press-work.  One  instance,  indeed,  may 
be  rather  unlucky.  If  the  lines  to  Sir  John  Whiteford  are 
printed,  they  ought  to  read—- 
And tread  the  shadowy  path  to  that  dark  world  unknown. 
'  Shadowy '  instead  of  '  dreary,'  as  I  believe  it  stands  at  present. 
I  wish  this  could  be  noticed  in  the  Errata.  This  comes  of 
writing,  as  I  generally  do,  from  memory."  This  letter,  which 
seems  to  refer  directly  in  the  first  place  to  the  Edition  of  1794, 
or  1793,  has  been  given  for  the  first  time  to  the  world  very 
recently  (1866)  by  the  Inverness  Courier.  The  error  it  refers  to 
seems  not  to  have  been  attended  to  by  his  Lordship,  since  it 
has  appeared  in  every  edition  of  the  Poet's  works  up  to  the 
present  hour.  Two  things  are  sufficiently  manifest  from  this 
circumstance— (1)  That  Burns  certainly  did  not  revise  either 
his  own  manuscript  or  the  latest  editions  of  his  own  works 
with  much  care;  (2)  That  those  to  whom  he  entrusted  this 
important  office  do  not  seem  to  have  burdened  themselves  with 
much  anxiety  in  the  matter.  No  further  commentary  on  the 
subject  is  required. 

p.  119.  TAM  o'  SHANTER:  A  Tale — one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  by  many  esteemed  the  very  finest,  of  our  Author's 
productions,  being  that  which  immediately  follows,  requires 
in  this  place  some  lengthened  critical  notice,  although  here- 
after it  may  again  be  referred  to.  It  was  written,  or  at 
least  composed,  at  Ellisland,  on  a  broomy  ridge  by  the  river- 
side, a  much-frequented  haunt  of  the  Author's,  in  one  con- 
tinuous fit  of  inspiration  during  an  autumnal  day,  in  1790. 
It  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  M'Diarmid  to  have  been  actually  com- 
mitted to  writing  on  the  spot — "  on  the  top  of  a  sod-dike  over 
the  water,"  and  read  by  the  Poet  immediately  afterwards  to 
his  wife,  "in  great  triumph  at  the  fireside."  It  is  at  least  an 
ascertained  fact  (on  Mr.  Lockhart's  authority)  that  he  was  dis- 
covered by  his  wife  in  an  agony  of  laughter,  reciting  aloud 
certain  lines  of  the  poem  which  he  had  just  conceived,  the  tears 
in  the  meantime  rolling  down  his  cheeks :  and  that  she  with- 
drew from  the  neighbourhood  for  a  moment,  along  with  her 
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children,  that  they  might  not  interrupt  his  ecstasy.  The  lines 
referred  to  were  those  beginning — 

Now  Tarn,  O  Tarn !  had  thae  been  queans,  &c. 

The  poem,  itself,  according  to  his  brother  Gilbert,  was  written 
in  consequence  of  a  friendly  agreement  with  Captain  Grose, 
who  was  then  on  a  visit  at  Carse  House  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Captain,  as  the  world  knows,  was  a  devout  antiquary  in 
difficulties,  and  at  that  time  engaged  in  collecting  materials 
for  a  work  on  Scottish  Antiquities.  He  promised  at  the  Carse, 
on  Burns's  request,  to  delineate  Kirk-Alloway  in  his  collection, 
if  Burns  himself  would  supply  a  witch  or  ghost  story  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject.  '  Tarn  o'  Shanter '  was  imagined  in 
consequence,  at  first  in  prose  but  afterwards  in  verse,  and 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Grose's  work,  April,  1791.  It 
contained  originally  four  additional  lines  of  an  unpleasant 
character,  which  were  subsequently  obliterated  by  the  Author's 
authority  and  request.  It  occasioned  immediately  much  com- 
plimentary criticism  from  the  highest  authorities,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  it  has  been  a  theme  of  world-wide  interest  and 
admiration.  As  a  literary  production,  it  has  been  variously 
estimated  on  the  one  hand  as  the  crowning  effusion  of  our 
Author's  muse,  and  on  the  other,  by  equally  competent  and 
equally  distinguished  critics,  as  by  no  means  entitled  to  such 
a  rank.  Wordsworth  makes  it  the  text  of  a  devout  philosophic 
eulogy ;  Carlyle,  with  much  admiration  of  its  external  beauty, 
decrees  for  it  little  higher  than  a  third-rate  place,  founding 
his  depreciation  on  its  want  of  genuine  poetic  vitality  and  co- 
herence as  a  work  of  art — of  which,  more,  immediately  here- 
after. As  one  sustained  and  continuous  flight  of  imagination, 
it  is  unquestionably  our  Author's  highest  effort ;  but  it  wants 
the  intensity,  the  profundity,  and  the  pathos  of  many  of  his 
smaller  pieces.  Its  most  dramatic  elements  are  surrounded 
or  suffused  with  humour,  which  destroys  their  tragic  influence, 
or  prevents  it  at  least  from  encroaching  too  far ;  but  this  we 
consider  an  instance  of  consummate  skill :  whilst  its  descriptive 
and  suggestive  elements,  uncontrolled,  transport  and  electrify 
the  reader.  Its  groundwork  is  superstition ;  its  agency  sen- 
suality and  drink;  its  crisis  natural  and  inevitable;  and  its 
termination,  as  it  should  be,  a  dramatic  relief.  Humanity 
and  wisdom  pervade  it;  and  mirth  suppressed,  or  "Laughter 
holding  both  her  sides,"  is  glancing  incontinent  through 
every  line.  The  chief  personages  represented  were  respect- 
ively— (1)  Douglas  Graham,  of  Shanter  farm,  near  Turnberry 
Point  on  the  Carrick  Shore ;  a  very  small,  commonplace  hero, 
indeed — incorrectly  represented  by  some  editors  as  'stalwart;' 
whose  old  scratch-wig,  looking-glass,  and  pocket-Bibles  we 
have  more  than  once  inspected  in  the  museum  of  a  deceased 
antiquarian  in  Ayrshire.  His  wife,  Helen  M'Taggart,  was  not 
without  excuse,  perhaps,  in  the  occasional  use  of  her  tongue 
for  his  edification,  however  ineffectual  such  domestic  eloquence 
might  be.  (2)  John  Davidson,  a  humble  journeyman  shoe- 
maker, an  acquaintance  of  Graham's,  resident  not  in  Ayr, 
but  at  Glenfoot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanter  farm; 
who  was  the  veritable  'Souter.'  One  John  Laughlan,  a 
leather  merchant  in  Ayr,  afterwards  of  Cunning  Park  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  whose  remains  are  interred  at  Alloway 
Kirk,  has  been  erroneously  identified  by  some  with  this 


celebrated  character.  From  these  instances  alone,  it  is  evident 
how  much  the  Poet's  imagination  has  altered  of  time  and 
place  in  the  narrative,  and  out  of  what  slight  materials, 
as  to  character  and  personnel,  he  has  built  up  the  principal 
figures.  A  third  remaining  instance  demonstrates  this. 
(3)  "A  solitary-living  woman,  named  Katie  Steven,  who 
dwelt  at  Laighpark,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald,  and  died 
there  early  in  the  present  century,  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
personage  represented  under  the  character  of  '  Cutty  Sark.' 
.  .  .  Neither  her  name  nor  her  figure  being  appropriate 
(for  she  was  a  little  woman),  we  confess  we  have  doubts  of 
this  parallel." — Chambers.  The  parallel,  notwithstanding, 
appears  to  be  true ;  as  we  learn  from  a  minute  account  care- 
fully drawn  up  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Hogg,  of  Kirkmahoe,  who 
obtained  his  information  from  a  respectable  authority  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  to  whose  courteous  assistance,  in  this 
and  other  kindred  researches,  we  are  much  indebted.  Poor 
Kate,  or  Catherine  Steen  or  Steven,  it  appears,  was  an 
inoffensive  but  peculiar  woman;  of  diminutive  stature  and 
sometimes  of  strange  attire,  of  vagrant  but  industrious  habits ; 
who  carried  her  "rock  and  spindle"  with  her  from  house  to 
house  to  spin,  and  was  kindly,  or  at  least  civilly,  received 
everywhere,  from  fear,  perhaps,  of  her  reputed  supernatural 
gifts,  as  much  as  from  affection.  By  such  occasional  bene- 
ficence from  her  neighbours  she  obtained  a  livelihood ;  which 
she  amassed  in  an  outhouse  or  shielling  at  Laighpark  Kiln, 
the  farm  of  her  friendly  patron,  Mr.  Murdoch.  She  be- 
queathed to  Mr.  Murdoch,  on  her  deathbed,  "her  meal- 
barrel,  her  baking-brod,  and  her  bread-roller;"  with  a 
"  whisky  bottle  in  the  cupboard,  to  make  themselves  comfort- 
able" at  her  funeral.  The  'meal-barrel'  was  a  twenty-pint 
cask,  originally  used  for  very  different  purposes;  the  '  baking- 
brod,'  a  few  staves  of  a  similar  vessel  rudely  nailed  together; 
the  'bread-roller,'  a  long-necked  brandy  bottle;  but  the 
'  whisky  bottle,'  with  its  contents,  genuine.  On  the  night  of 
her  '  lyke-wake,'  the  hearth-stone  at  which  the  neighbours 
were  assembled  mysteriously  sank,  and  the  company  fled  in 
dismay.  The  house,  it  seems,  had  been  an  old  smuggler's 
howff  with  underground  chambers,  one  of  which  had  given 
way.  The  stone  was  duly  replaced  before  the  funeral;  but 
with  earth  containing  corn  from  a  new-sown  field,  which  soon 
filled  the  hovel  with  verdure,  and  confirmed  after  death  Kate's 
reputation  in  the  district  during  life,  as  a  'no  cannie  woman.' 
With  all  these  scenes  and  characters,  Burns  in  his  youth, 
during  his  brief  residence  at  Kirkoswald,  was  familiarly 
acquainted;  and  during  one  of  his  fishing  rambles  on  the 
shore,  taking  refuge  in  Shanter  farm  during  a  passing  storm, 
is  said  to  have  listened  with  curiosity  and  amusement  to  a 
conjugal  lecture,  by  no  means  sparing,  from  Helen  M'Taggart 
to  her  delinquent  spouse.  The  scenes  themselves,  Shanter, 
Glenfoot,  and  Laighpark  are  all  obliterated  now;  Shanter 
alone  being  marked  by  a  monumental  grassy  mound ;  and  all 
their  former  inmates  are  quietly  sleeping  in  Kirkoswald 
churchyard — Mr.  Graham,  of  course,  with  a  decorous  memorial 
inscribed  on  his  head-stone ;  and  the  witch  in  undistinguish- 
able  verdure,  "where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest."  (4)  'Kirkton  Jean,'  of  whom  sub- 
ordinate mention  occurs,  kept  a  respectable  public-house — 
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'  the  public'  of  the  village  of  Kirkoswald — at  that  time.  Her 
name,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Chambers,  was  Kennedy,  the  wide- 
spread patronymic  of  the  district.  The  supposed  scene  of  the 
carousal  in  Ayr  is 'still  indicated,  in  the  High  Street  of  that 
renowned  Burgh. 

As  to  the  text  of  the  poem,  it  is  remarkable,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  for  presenting  the  English  termination  — ing 
in  almost  every  instance  in  which  the  Scottish  — in  would 
have  been  otherwise  employed.  The  two  exceptions  are  where 
the  syllable  ends  a  line,  to  rhyme  with  '  herrin '  and  '  woman,' 
in  which  cases  — in  appears :  and  these  exceptions  demonstrate 
Burns's  preference  for  the  old  form  in  such  situations,  which 
may  be  understood  to  be  almost  a  rule  with  him. 


p.  120,  c.  2,  I.  5. 


Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 

A  moment  white — then  melts  for  ever ; 


'Snow-falls,'  sometimes  incorrectly  printed'  snowfall,'  which 
signifies  the  entire  fall  of  snow :  whereas  '  snow-falls '  denotes 
the  separate  individual  flakes  as  they  descend,  and  separately 
melt  on  touching  the  river.  It  is  true  that  the  verb  '  melts,' 
in  the  singular,  does  not  exactly  harmonise  with  '  snow-falls ' 
in  the  plural;  but  a  pause  in  the  line  takes  place,  and  the 
verb  seems  then  to  be  applied  to  the  separate  snow-flakes,  as 
each  of  them,  in  its  own  turn,  is  seen  to  melt.  Mr.  Chambers 
quotes  from  Ovid  a  very  fine  parallel  to  this  figure,  in  which 
Burns  certainly  could  never  be  accused  of  plagiarism : — • 

Candidior  nivibus,  tune,  cum  cecidere  recentes, 
In  liquidas  nondum  quas  mora  vertit  aquas. 

Ovid,  Amor.  HI.  v.  11. 

Fairer  than  snows,  when  newly  they  have  fallen, 
Which  time  hath  not  yet  turned  to  watery  waste. 

Even  if  such  parallel  had  been  intentional  on  the  Poet's  part, 
the  change  of  the  original  by  the  introduction  of  a  river,  to 
melt  the  snow-flake  in  an  instant,  gives  it  an  entirely  new 
aspect  in  every  way  adapted  to  his  own  theme,  where  the  very 
idea  of  time,  or  of  delay  even  for  a  moment,  is  excluded. 
Otherwise,  and  with  another  object,  but  not  less  beautifully, 
Petrarch — 

Qualor  tenera  neve  per  li  colli 

Dal  sol  percossa  veggio  di  lontano ; 

Come  '1  sol  neve,  mi  governa  Amore,  &c. 

Parte  Prima :  Camon  xv. 

Sometimes,  far  off,  on  mountain  ranges  green, 

The  tender  snow  smit  by  the  sun  I've  seen : 

As  melts  that  snow  the  sun,  so  Love  melts  me,  &c. 
—  I.  33.       By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 

Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd ;  &c. 

The  various  scenes  here  enumerated  lie  on  the  old  road  from 
Ayr  to  Maybole,  which  passed  behind  the  cottage  in  which  the 
Poet  was  born,  and  is  now  obliterated  in  the  process  of  culti- 
vation and  other  improvements.  Kirk-Alloway,  a  small  but 
ancient  religious  edifice  on  the  margin  of  the  Boon,  about  two 
miles  from  Ayr,  similar  to,  but  much  smaller  than,  other 
buildings  of  a  corresponding  era  at  Kirkoswald  and  Old 
Dailly,  farther  to  the  west,  has  been  carefully  restored  since 
the  Poet's  fame  attracted  universal  attention  to  the  spot. 
During  these  repairs  it  was  marked  with  an  imaginary  date 
on  the  lintel  of  its  southern  door,  by  one  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed; on  which,  therefore,  no  reliance  should  be  placed. 
The  building  itself  was  probably  disused  as  a  place  of  public 
worship  before  the  Poet's  birth,  the  last  administration  of 


baptism  in  it  having  taken  place  in  1756.  In  the  entrance 
of  the  churchyard  repose  the  ashes  of  the  Poet's  father; 
and  here  it  was  his  original  intention  that  his  own  bones 
should  be  entombed,  having,  with  other  neighbours,  engaged 
in  repairing  the  walls  of  the  burying  ground  to  entitle  his 
family  in  asserting  that  right.  The  original  tombstone  erected 
by  the  Poet  over  his  father's  grave  has  long  since  been 
"carried  away  piecemeal,"  says  Mr.  Chambers:  and  is  now 
replaced  by  a  much  larger  and  more  enduring  slab,  bearing 
the  well-known  epitaph  already  before  the  reader.  The 
churchyard  is  now  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  and  coveted 
places  of  sepulture  in  the  district.  The  old  Bridge  of  Boon, 
a  little  beyond,  is  a  fine  semicircular  arch  of  great  antiquity, 
supposed  to  be  of  Eoman  architecture.  A  similar  structure, 
but  neither  so  large  nor  so  firm,  remains  still  in  use  over 
a  mountain  stream  above  Inverkip  in  Eenfrewshire,  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  north,  manifestly  of  the  same  date  and 
workmanship,  and  on  the  same  old  west-coast  line  of  traffic 
or  defence,  which  is  still  marked  by  military  station-mounds 
called  '  Danish-camps ; '  and  on  the  very  route  at  this  moment 
traversed  by  modern  railways.  Whilst  these  notes  were  being 
taken  (1866),  the  celebrated  venerable  fabric  was  being  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  repair,  in  order  to  ensure  its  stability ;  in 
which  process,  however,  the  ivy,  which  used  to  hang  in  such 
graceful  luxuriant  festoons  from  its  highest  parapets,  had 
been  all  shorn  away.  This  loss,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  Burns's 
sake,  time  and  the  good  taste  of  the  trustees  will  by-and-by 
also  repair. 

p.  121,  c.  2,  I.  11.    Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen, 

Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hunder  linnen ! 

"  The  manufacturer's  term  for  a  fine  linen,  woven  in  a  reed 
of  1700  divisions." — Cr&mek.  For  the  use  of  double  n  in  word 
linen,  see  remarks  on  Author's  language,  in  Appendix. 

I-  24.  For  mony  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot, 

And  perish'd  mony  a  bonnie  boat,  &e. 

'  The  shot  o'  dead '- — that  is,  either  the  '  shot '  of  evil  for  death 
at  the  beast,  or  death  by  lapse  of  the  bowels  in  the  beast, 
through  fatality — Scottice,  'schotten,'  or  'schuten' — was  a 
crime  in  witchcraft  of  the  worst  malignity  and  the  deepest 
dye;  and  consisted  of  an  imprecation  for  disease  and  death 
on  any  living  creature,  man  or  beast.  In  the  days  of  our 
forefathers,  and  even  so  recently  as  the  date  of  '  Tarn  o' 
Shanter,'  it  was  firmly  believed  in  by  the  rural  population. 
To  our  esteemed  friend  Eev.  Mr.  Hogg's  paper  on  the 
subject,  above  quoted,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
illustration  in  solemn  religious  form,  from  the  Kirk-Session 
records  of  the  parish  of  Tinwald,  Dumfriesshire,  August, 
1699.  It  appears,  that  "John  Carruthers  and  Jean  Wilson 
were  scolding  together,  and  the  said  Jean  did  imprecate  him 
and  his  beast.  .  .  .  John  being  summoned,  declared  it 
was  not  Jean  Wilson  (who  was  brought  up  by  another  party 
on  a  like  charge),  but  Bessie  Kennedy  who,  upon  a  certain 
Sabbath,  did  wish  that  his  horse  might  shoot  to  dead — where- 
upon it  fell  sick,  and  he  bringing  it  home  and  sitting  at  his 
house  reading,  the  said  Bessie  Kennedy  came  by;  and  he 
telling  her  that  his  horse  had  not  thriven  since  she  cursed  it, 
she  wished  that  the  shoot  of  dead  might  light  on  him  and  it 
both."  [That  is,  that  he  and  it  might  perish  by  some  fatal 
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internal  lapse,  or  'schute,'  of  the  system..]  Bessie  denied 
or  explained,  but  was  nevertheless  "found  to  have  behaved 
unchristianly,  and  rebuked  for  the  same  and  dismissed,  after 
promising  greater  watchfulness  for  the  future."  This,  the 
reader  will  observe,  took  place  in  solemn  earnest  only  half  a 
century  or  thereby  before  the  Poet's  birth.  Mr.  Carlyle 
complains  that  "the  strange  chasm  which  yawns  in  our 
credulous  imaginations  between  the  Ayr  public-house  and 
the  gate  of  Tophet  is  nowhere  bridged  over ;  nay,  the  idea  of 
such  a  bridge  is  laughed  at : "  but  for  a  man  with  such 
notions  of  the  spiritual  world  in  his  brain  as  those  now 
illustrated,  no  bridge  of  the  kind  was  required;  the  Kirk- 
Session  of  Tinwald  themselves  might  have  been  imposed  upon 
in  a  night  like  that,  when  even 

A  child  might  understand 
The  Deil  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Mr.  Carlyle  should  also  have  remembered,  that  there  is  just  as 
little  bridging  between  the  realities  on  the  river  side,  where 
the  Devil  first  appears  to  Faust  like  a  black  dog,  among  the 
innocent  pleasure-seekers  on  a  Sunday  afternoon — 

Then  you,  ye  auld  snick-drawin  dog, 

Ye  cam  to  Paradise  incog. 

An'  play'd  on  Man  a  cursed  brogue, 

(Black  be  your  fa' !) 
An'  gied  the  infant  warld  a  shog, 

'Maist  ruined  a' ! — Address  to  the  Deil. 

Between  these,  we  say,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  supernatural 
phenomena  in  the  study  of  Faust  on  the  other,  where  his 
revelation  as  Mephistopheles  in  the  shape  of  '  a  towsie  tyke, 
black,  grim,  and  large,'  occurs : 

How  long  and  broad  the  poodle's  growing ! 
He  fearfully  himself  uprears, 
No  dog-like  form — the  form  he  wears  ; 
Some  monster  of  the  Nile  appears ! 
What  phantom  have  I  brought  within  1 
Tire-eyed,  with  teeth  that  horrid  grin ! 
Ah,  now  I  know  thee — and  I  see, 

Thou  being  of  half  hellish  brood, 
That  to  o'ermaster  such  as  thce, 

The  key  of  Solomon  is  good ! — Faust :  Filmore's  Trans. — 

or  between  that  and  the  street,  where  he  fights  like  a  ruffian ; 
or  the  tavern  where  he  turns  on  the  tap  of  flame  for  wine  or 
beer,  and  then — 

Upon  a  cask  astride 
Does  from  the  cellar  swiftly  ride ; — 

or  the  Witches'  dance  on  Walpurgis  Night,  in  many  points 
the  very  counterpart  of  Burns ;  where 

Young  witches  I  can  yonder  see, 
Who  show  their  beauty  stripped  and  bare ; 

And  witches  old,  who,  prudently, 
A  veiling  mantle  round  them  wear; — Faust:  Filmore's  Trans. — 

with  some  Mntranslateable  ideas  not  to  be  found  in  Burns. 
All  these,  what  were  they  but  "phantasmagoria  and  many- 
coloured  spectra,"  as  little  connected  with  real  life,  or  even 
with  the  stage,  as  anything  in  '  Tarn  o'  Shanter '  ?  The  over- 
strained intellect  of  Faust,  in  short,  and  the  muddled  brain 
of  the  Carrick  farmer  supply,  on  the  same  easy  and  natural 
terms,  all  the  engineering  necessary  for  bridging  such  gulfs. 
But  the  chasm  complained  of  has  in  reality  been  bridged, 
by  the  most  delicate  artistic  stroke  imaginable :  to  which  no 
parallel  can  be  found  in  Goethe.  The  date  of  the  story  is 
indefinitely  retrospective — the  chief  supernatural  performer 


being  represented  first  as  a  child  in  '  Paisley  harn,'  then  as  a 
demi- witch  in  the  reliques  of  her  earthly  finery,  and  lastly  as 
the  spirit  of  evil  in  another  human  form, 

Lang  after  kenn'd  on  Carrick  shore. 

Having  thus  three  distinct  states  of  existence — the  natural, 
in  which  she  was  known  to  her  grand-mother;  the  semi- 
natural,  in  which  she  appears  to  Tarn ;  and  the  supernatural, 
in  which  she  was  known  by  reputation  through  another 
personality  altogether  to  the  world — she  represents  in  herself 
three  separate  spheres,  of  earth  and  air  and  hell ;  and  by  her 
solitary  presence  there,  on  that  understanding  (fascinating 
mortals  and  bewitching  devils),  bridges  the  whole  intervening 
abyss,  both  of  space  and  time,  between  the  earthly  and 
wzearthly  extremes.  The  reference  to  her  subsequent  and 
final  state  of  transformation,  in  the  likeness  of  a  decrepit  old 
woman,  is  entirely  consistent  with  her  progress  in  witchcraft 
and  the  physical  changes  that  might  be  expected  in  conse- 
quence. She  was  in  the  full  splendour  of  her  attractions  as  a 
demi-witch  at  Alloway-Kirk ;  but  she  was  no  better  to  look 
at  afterwards  than  poor  '  Kate  Steen'  about  the  date  of  the 
poem.  Burns,  in  this  respect,  was  not  the  inexperienced 
artist  that  Mr.  Carlyle  imagines;  and  in  other  respects,  for 
graphic  ease  and  suggestiveness,  this  brief  sketch  of  his  at 
Alloway-Kirk  will  bear  advantageous  comparison  with  the 
most  elaborate  details  of  the  Walpurgis  Night  revelry. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  not  that  we  seriously  protest  against 
all  such  insinuations  on  one  side  or  the  other,  it  might  be 
affirmed  with  plausibility  that  Gcethe  had  adopted,  in  some 
unknown  way,  hints  from  '  Tarn  o'  Shanter,'  for  his  own  Devil's 
ride  on  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  the  rendezvous  of  Witches 
in  the  Brocken.  The  tragedy  of  '  Faust '  was  not  published 
till  1808,  and  copies  of  Burns  were  by  that  time  doubtless 
well  circulated  in  Europe.  Professor  Wilson,  we  are  aware, 
has  briefly  touched  on  this  point ;  although  the  idea  of  obliga- 
tion to  Burns  on  Goethe's  part  is  not  suggested  by  him. 
The  Author's  brief  and  solitary  annotation  follows : 

p.  122,  c.  1,  I.  21.    Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 

And  win  the  key-stane*  of  the  brig ; 

*  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  witches,  or  any  evil  spirits,  have  no  power  to 
follow  a  poor  wight  any  farther  than  the  middle  of  the  next  running  stream.  It 
may  be  proper  likewise  to  mention  to  the  benighted  traveller,  that  when  he  falls 
in  with  bogles,  whatever  danger  may  be  in  going  forward,  there  is  much  more 
hazard  in  turning  back. 

p.  122.  ON  SEEING  A  WOUNDED  HARE:  These  lines,  in 
their  original  form,  were  submitted  by  the  Poet  to  Dr.  Gregory 
for  revision.  Dr.  Gregory,  who  was  "a  good  man"  and 
faithful,  criticised  and  suggested  with  considerable  freedom, 
and  with  less  delicacy,  perhaps,  than  most  other  men  would 
have  observed.  Burns  acquiesced,  not  without  pain,  in  this 
process,  and  produced  the  verses  as  they  now  stand.  The 
correspondence  on  this  subject  will  be  found  elsewhere.  The 
overflowing  humanity  of  the  Author's  heart  in  this,  as  in 
several  other  pieces  in  which  the  fears  and  sufferings  of  the 
lower  animals  are  referred  to,  must  be  a  theme  of  delight  and 
admiration  to  all  who  sympathise  with  animated  nature,  and 
reverence  the  law  of  love  which  the  Universal  Father  has 
registered  everywhere  in  Creation. 

—  c.  2,  «.  1.  May  never  pity  soothe  thee  with  a  sigh, 

Nor  never  pleasure  glad  thy  cruel  heart ! 
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In  some  modern  editions  the  force  of  the  last  line  here  has 
been  considerably  weakened  by  editorial  misprints  : 

Nor  ever  pleasure  glad  thy  cruel  heart ! 

a  variation  which  may  be  more  in  harmony  with  syntax,  but 
is  by  no  means  so  expressive  of  vehemence  as  the  original 
unusual  form  of  double  negative. 

p.  122.  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SHADE  OF  THOMSON:  Eemark- 
able  for  its  concise  and  beautiful  epitome  of  the  immortal 
poems  to  whose  Author's  honour  it  is  dedicated.  There  seem 
to  have  been  two  copies  of  this  poem,  the  first  of  which  will  be 
found  among  Author's  posthumous  works.  The  '  Address,'  as 
it  here  stands,  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
at  whose  solicitation  it  was  written,  and  by  whom  Burns,  with 
some  pomp,  was  invited  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonial — a 
sort  of  compliment,  however,  which  he  properly  declined  to 
accept.  [See  Literary  Correspondence.]  Mr.  Chambers  sug- 
gests that  the  arrangement  of  the  'Address'  occurred  to  Burns 
after  glancing  at  Collins's  corresponding  Ode  to  Evening; 
which  is  not  impossible :  but  it  is  easier  to  suppose  that  it  was 
suggested  directly  by  Thomson's  own  works.  In  the  verse 
describing  Winter,  for  example,  an  indirect  quotation  from 
the  original  appears,  which  might  be  challenged  in  other  cir- 
cumstances as  a  plagiarism ;  but  which  in  reality  is  no  more 
than  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  author  of  the  'Seasons,' 
where  it  stands.  Thomson  says — 

The  Winter  keen 
Shook  forth  his  waste  of  snows  : — Spring,  I.  317. 

which  Burns  sympathetically  and  beautifully  expands  for  the 
occasion  thus : 

p.  123,  c.  1,  «.  2.      While  maniac  Winter  rages  o'er 

The  hills  whence  classic  Yarrow  flows, 
Rousing  the  turbid  torrent's  roar, 
Or  sweeping,  wild,  a  waste  of  snows  : 

On  any  other  supposition,  Collins  might  as  well  be  accused  of 
having  borrowed  that  very  Ode  of  his  to  Evening  from  the 
same  source  (although  the  superior  beauty  of  that  Ode  we 
cannot  perceive) :  so  that  Thomson  would,  in  reality,  be  the 
author  of  inspiration  for  them  both. 
f.  122,  c.  2,  *.  1.  While  virgin  Spring,  by  Eden's  flood, 

That  is,  the  river  Eden,  on  which  the  village  Edenham  or 
Ednam,  birth-place  of  the  Poet  Thomson,  is  situated,  on  the 
confines  of  Eoxburghshire  and  Berwickshire. 

p.  123.      ON  THE  LATE  CAPTAIN  GROSE'S  PEREGRINATION  : 

We  have  already,  in  our  Notes  on  'Tarn  o'  Shanter,'  referred 
to  the  origin  of  our  Author's  acquaintance  with  this  gentleman, 
which  took  place  in  Captain  Eiddel's  at  Friars-Carse.  The 
antiquary's  fortunes,  as  well  as  his  personal  appearance,  are 
humorously  glanced  at  in  the  poem.  He  was  an  Englishman 
of  respectable  birth,  of  good  talents,  liberal  education,  and 
admirable  wit ;  a  captain  and  paymaster  of  militia ;  extrava- 
gant, convivial,  and  immensely  stout;  and  ultimately  reduced 
by  his  habits  of  self-indulgence  to  poverty.  He  was  driven 
by  necessity,  as  well  as  induced  by  taste,  to  adopt  antiquarian 
literature  as  a  profession;  and  had  already,  between  1773  and 
1788,  produced  important  works  in  this  department,  with 
artistic  illustrations  by  his  own  pencil,  in  England  and  Wales. 
His  concluding  work  in  this  peculiar  walk  was  the  'Anti- 


quities of  Scotland,'  to  which  Eobert  Burns  has  thus,  and  by 
his  own  contribution  of  '  Tarn  o'  Shanter '  to  its  pages,  com- 
municated an  immortal  interest.  These  works  of  Grose's  are 
handsome  and  valuable  productions,  and  still  realise  a  premium 
in  the  catalogues  of  select  libraries.  He  died  suddenly  of  an 
apoplectic  attack,  in  Dublin,  in  the  summer  of  1791. 
Two  annotations  by  the  Author  are  subjoined — 

p.  123,  c.  1,  s.  3.      By  some  auld,  howlet-haunted  biggin,* 
Or  kirk  deserted  by  its  riggin. 

*  Vide  his  Antiquities  of  Scotland :  [a  reference  no  doubt  to  Kirk-Alloway  as 
therein  described.] 

—  c.  2,  «.  2.          He  has  a  fouth  o'  auld  nick-nackets  : 
Rusty  aim  caps  and  jinglin  jackets .+ 

t  Vide  his  treatise  on  Ancient  Armour  and  Weapons. 

p.  124.      TO  MlSS  C[RT7ICKSHANKS],  A  VERY  YOUNG  LADY — 

to  whose  honour,  also,  the  song  of  the  'Eosebud'  has  been 
dedicated — is  a  tribute  of  affectionate,  almost  parental,  regard 
for  the  child  of  an  intimate  and  esteemed  friend  of  the  Author's, 
Mr.  William  Cruickshanks,  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh. 
It  was  in  this  gentleman's  house  the  Poet  was  kindly  accom- 
modated and  attended  to,  when  suffering  from  a  bruised 
limb;  and  it  was  this  "very  young  lady" — then  a  girl  of 
twelve,  who  entertained  and  delighted  him  with  her  perform- 
ances on  the  piano,  of  those  exquisite  old  Scotch  airs,  to  which 
he  was  then  adapting  his  verses  for  the  'Musical  Museum.' 
Mr.  Cruickshanks' s  house,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Chambers,  over- 
looked the  green  behind  the  Eegister  House ;  and  the  window 
of  the  Poet's  room  looked  in  that  direction.  Mr.  Cruickshanks 
died  in  1795,  a  year  before  the  Poet's  death.  The  '  Eosebud,' 
who  married  Mr.  Henderson,  writer,  in  Jedburgh,  has  still 
representatives  surviving. 

p.  124.  SONG — ANNA,  THY  CHARMS:  Appears  also  in 
'  Johnson's  Museum.'  "  It  is  adapted  to  a  very  beautiful  and 
plaintive  air  composed  by  Oswald,  and  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  '  Caledonian  Pocket  Companion,'  under  the  title 
of  '  Bonny  Mary . ' ' ' — Stenhouse.  The  song  itself,  although  brief 
and  epigrammatic,  is  in  Burns's  happiest  vein ;  and  embalms  a 
compliment  to  female  beauty  in  the  richest  aroma  of  devotion. 

p.  124.  ON  EEADING,  IN  A  NEWSPAPER,  THE  DEATH  OF 
J[OHN]  M'L[EOD],  ESQ.  This  effusion  of  sympathy  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  Laird  of  Eaasay, 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  July,  1787.  The  lady  to 
whom  the  lines  are  addressed  had  many  family  bereavements 
of  a  distressing  nature  to  sustain,  and  the  Poet's  affectionate 
condolence  in  such  circumstances  has  been  recorded  in  more 
than  one  form.  [See  Note  on  song  'Eaving  winds  around  her 
blowing.']  The  present  composition  is  remarkable  for  the 
unequal  length  of  the  first  line,  as  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding third  line,  in  most  of  the  stanzas;  a  style  unusual 
with  our  Author,  and  intended  possibly  to  give  some  additional 
distinctive  force  to  the  sentiment.  In  the  original  manuscript, 
between  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas,  the  following  lines  appear, 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the  text  of  Mr.  Chambers' s 
edition,  although  we  think  wisely  omitted  by  the  Poet  himself: 

Were  it  in  the  Poet's  power 

Strong  as  he  shares  the  grief, 
That  pierces  Isabella's  heart, 

To  give  that  heart  relief ! 
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p.   125.     THE  HUMBLE  PETITION  OF  BRUAR- WATER  :  * 

*  Bruar  Falls,  in  Athole,  are  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  but  their 
effect  is  much  impaired  by  the  want  of  trees  and  shrubs.— R.  B. 

The  deficiency  here  noticed,  and  complained  of  in  '  Petition,' 
was  generously  and  abundantly  supplied  by  the  plantation  of 
woods,  in  accordance  with  the  Poet's  suggestion,  along  the 
rocky  chasm.  It  was  during  his  tour  with  Nicol  to  the  north 
that  this  visit  to  Bruar- Water  occurred;  and  as  we  learn 
from  his  letter  to  Professor  Walker  [see  Literary  Correspon- 
dence], the  verses  now  before  us  were  mostly  "  the  effusion  of 
half-an-hour," — on  the  spot — a  "little  brushed  up"  subse- 
quently, as  he  rode  on  in  the  carriage.  The  scene,  which  is 
universally  admired,  and  has  often  been  described  by  tourists, 
is  about  three  or  four  miles  west  of  Blair,  in  Athole,  on  the 
road  between  Perth  and  Inverness.  Dr.  Garnet  thus  describes 
the  scene,  as  it  existed  in  Burns' s  day : — 

"'We  wont  up  the  left  bank  of  this  river,  whose  channel  is  the  most  rugged  that 
can  be  conceived.  The  rocks  which  form  it  have  been  worn  into  the  most  gro- 
tesque shapes  by  the  fury  of  the  water.  A  foot-path  has  lately  been  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Athole,  which  conducts  the  stranger  in  safety  along  the  side  of  the 
chasm,  where  he  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  a  very  short  time,  several  very 
fine  cascades ;  one  over  which  a  bridge  has  been  thrown  forms  a  very  picturesque 
object.  This  is  called  the  lower  fall.  The  water  here  rushes  under  the  bridge 
and  falls  in  a  full  broad  sheet  over  the  rocky  steep,  and  descends  impetuously 
through  a  natural  arch  into  a  dark  black  pool,  as  if  to  take  breath,  before  it 
resumes  its  course,  and  rushes  down  to  the  Garry.  Proceeding  up  the  same  side 
of  the  river,  we  came  in  sight  of  another  rustic  bridge  and  a  noble  cascade  of 
three  falls  or  breaks,  one  immediately  above  another,  but  the  lowest  is  equal  in 
height  to  both  the  others  taken  together.  This  is  called  the  upper  Fall  of 
Bruar,"  &c. 

The  passage  itself,  of  which  the  above  abridgment  must  here 
suffice,  may  be  found  at  greater  length  in  '  Tour  through 
the  Highlands,'  by  Thomas  Garnet,  M.D. 

The  Poet's  visit  to  His  Grace  at  Blair- Athole  on  this  occasion 
has  been  rehearsed  by  Professor  Walker  in  his  usual  guarded, 
half-patronising,  circumstantial  style,  not  without  geniality 
either,  as  interesting  and  instructive.  Josiah  Walker  was 
then  tutor  to  His  Grace's  family  at  Blair-Athole,  and  was 
subsequently  appointed,  through  that  influence  it  may  be 
conjectured,  to  the  Chair  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow ;  where  we  can  well  recollect  his  magisterial  deport- 
ment, and  occasional  solemn  comments  on  the  classic  text  of 
Cicero  or  of  Ovid.  Peace  be  to  his  memory,  and  the  reflected 
glory  of  ducal  prestige  in  his  attention  to  Robert  Bums. 

"  I  had  often  like  others,"  says  the  worthy  Professor,  "  experienced  the  pleasures 
which  arise  from  the  sublime  or  elegant  landscape ;  but  I  never  saw  those  feelings 
so  intense  as  in  Burns.  When  we  reached  a  rustic  hut  on  the  river  Tilt,  where  it 
is  overhung  with  a  woody  precipice,  from  which  there  is  a  noble  water-fall,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  heathy  seat,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  tender,  abstracted,  and 

rapturous  enthusiasm  of  imagination It  was  with  much  difficulty  I 

prevailed  on  him  to  quit  this  spot ;  and  to  be  introduced  in  proper  time  to  supper. 
Much  attention  was  paid  to  Bums,  both  before  and  after  the  Duke's 
return,  of  which  he  was  perfectly  sensible,  without  being  vain;  and  at  his 
departure,  I  recommended  to  him,  as  the  most  appropriate  return  he  could  make, 
to  write  some  descriptive  verses  on  any  of  the  scenes  with  which  he  had  been 
so  much  delighted.  After  leaving  Blair  he,  by  the  Duke's  advice,  visited  the 
Falls  of  Bruar,  and  in  a  few  days  I  received  a  letter  from  Inverness,  with  the 
verses  inclosed."  [Burns's  "rapturous  enthusiasm"  on  the  occasion  above 
referred  to  was  not  quite  so  unalloyed  as  the  worthy  narrator  innocently  imagined. 
The  ducal  taste  in  fancy-gardening  among  such  scenes,  as  we  elsewhere  learn 
from  himself,  was  not  entirely  to  his  mind.] 

We  are  further  informed  by  the  Professor,  that  the  ladies  in 
the  Duke's  family,  in  their  anxiety  to  prolong  the  Poet's  stay, 
sent  a  bribe  to  the  driver  to  take  a  shoe  off  one  of  the  post- 
horses  in  his  chaise — "  But  the  ambush  failed.  Proh  mirum  ! 


[one  sees  the  future  classical  Professor  there;]  the  driver 
was  incorruptible" 

p.  126,  c.  1,  s.  2.      So  may,  old  Scotia's  darling  hope, 
Your  little  angel  band,  &c. 

"The  'little  angel  band'  consisted  of  Lady  Charlotte  Murray,  aged  twelve,  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Sir  John  Men/ies  of  Castle-Menxies ;  Lady  Amelia,  aged  seven, 
afterwards  Viscountess  Strathallan ;  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  an  infant  of  five  months, 
afterwards  Lady  Macgrcgor  Murray  of  Lanrick." — Chambers, 

p.  126.  ON  SCARING  SOME  WATER-FOWL,  IN  LOCH  TURIT  : 
Loch  Turit  lies  in  a  wild  glen  of  the  same  name,  among  the 
mountains  beyond  Oughtertyre  in  Strathearn,  which  the  Poet 
examined  during  his  visit  to  Sir  William  Murray  there,  in 
whose  family  at  the  same  time  was  resident  also  Miss  Euphe- 
mia  Murray  of  Lintrose — heroine  of  his  well-known  song, 
'  Blythe,  blythe  and  merry  was  she.'  The  date  of  the  poem 
must  therefore  have  been  about  the  middle  of  October,  1787, 
on  his  return  from  the  north  to  Edinburgh.  According  to 
Mr.  Chambers,  Miss  Murray  remembered  the  first  rehearsal 
of  it  by  the  Poet  himself,  at  table  in  Oughtertyre  House,  with 
vehement  emphasis  on  the  concluding  lines.  In  the  whole 
piece,  one  recognises  with  infinite  satisfaction  the  prevailing 
humanity  of  the  Poet's  nature ;  his  inherent  love  of  liberty, 
and  commingled  detestation  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  It  is 
the  same  hand  discernible  here,  which  inscribed  monologues 
of  sympathy  to  helpless  field  mice,  and  protested  against  the 
barbarities  of  sport  at  the  expense  of  any  animated,  much 
more  of  any  sensitive  or  timid  being. 

—  c.  1, 1.  5.  Why  disturb  your  social  joys, 

Parent,  filial,  kindred  ties  ? 

is  but  a  repetition,  for  example,  of 

The  feather'd  field-mates,  bound  by  Nature's  tie, 

Sires,  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie ! — Brigs  of  Ayr. 

In  another  direction,  we  find  indications  of  the  strictly  accurate, 
as  well  as  poetical,  character  of  all  his  observations.  Let  the 
reader  compare  the  following  passages — 

—  I.  19.  The  eagle,  from  the  cliffy  brow, 

Marking  you  his  prey  below ; 

Dangers,  eagle-pinioned,  bold, 

Soar  around  each  cliffy  hold  ; — Lines  in  Hermitage : 

Ye  cliffs,  the  haunts  of  sailing  yearns, 

Where  Echo  slumbers ! — Elegy  on  Henderson : 

and  ho  will  be  satisfied  of  this.  Such  references  to  the  eagle, 
which  in  a  sense  are  but  repetitions  of  one  another,  occur  only 
during,  or  after  the  Poet's  tour  to  the  Highlands ;  and  are  the 
clearest  proofs  of  the  fidelity  to  nature  by  which  his  writings 
are  characterised.  No  false  or  fanciful  imagery  is  admitted 
by  him,  and  nothing  takes  its  place  for  immortality  on  his 
pages,  until  he  himself  has  seen  or  heard  it.  From  actual 
observation,  therefore,  we  may  certainly  affirm,  and  not  from 
any  other  source,  are  such  allusions  drawn;  although  a 
similar  descriptive  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  eagle,  of 
equal,  if  not  even  of  greater,  beauty,  may  also  be  found  in 
Thomson : 

Invited  from  the  cliff;  to  whose  dark  brow 

He  clings,  the  steep-ascending  eagle  soars 

With  upward  pinions  thro'  the  flood  of  day  : — Summer :  1.  C07. 

They  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles  :  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary, 
they  shall  walk  and  not  faint. — Isaiah:  xl.  31. 

Compare  also  Note  on  '  Lines  in  Hermitage, '  where  the  same 
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idea  will  bo  found  quoted  apparently  from  our  Author,  and 
without  any  acknowledgment,  by  Scott,  in  the  mouth  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Let  the  burden  of  such  obligation,  there- 
fore, if  it  must  be  attended  to  at  all,  go  round ;  for  this  is  by 
no  means  the  only  instance  in  which  the  illustrious  author  of 
Waverley  seems  to  be  very  clearly,  although  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, indebted  to  Eobert  Burns. 

Of  the  two  unfinished  sketches  which  follow — the  one, 
p.  126,  IN  THE  INN  AT  KENMORE,  TAYMOUTH:  and  the  other, 
p.  127,  AT  THE  FALL  OF  FYEES,  NEAR  LOCH-NESS:  not 
much,  in  the  way  of  critical  exposition,  requires  to  be  said. 
Their  high  poetical  beauty  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  their  composition,  apparently  on  the  spot,  are 
sufficient  to  attest  the  Author's  power  of  description  and 
pictorial  word- work  on  such  subjects :  But  a  question  of 
quotation,  connected  with  one  of  them,  will  require  investiga- 
tion. The  scenes  themselves  are  now  familiar  to  most  tourists, 
as  every  other  spot  has  become  that  has  the  remotest  associa- 
tion with  his  name ;  but  independently  of  this,  they  are  both 
remarkable  for  the  greatest  natural  beauty  and  sublimity — 
the  Fall  of  Fyers,  indeed,  for  more  than  sublimity,  inspiring 
actual  terror,  and  overawing  such  a  man  as  Johnson,  by  the 
depth  and  dread  gloom  of  the  chasm  into  which  it  launches. 
It  has  been  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Eobert  Chambers, 
who  quotes  also  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Clarke,  that  it  was  "a 
finer  water  than  that  of  Tivoli,  and  of  all  he  had  ever  seen 
inferior  only  to  Terni."  Johnson  saw  it  to  disadvantage,  in 
drought;  but  was  sufficiently  impressed  by  its  giddy  grandeur 
to  turn  his  eyes  away.  Although  the  pieces  appear  together 
as  fragments,  they  were  written  in  reality  at  a  short  interval, 
the  one  before,  and  the  other  after,  the  '  Petition  of  Bruar- 
Water.'  On  Wednesday,  August  30,  1787,  Burns  seems  to 
have  visited  Taymouth,  which  he  enters  in  his  diary,  as 
"described  in  rhyme,"  attaching  no  particular  importance,  it 
weuld  appear,  to  his  inscription  on  "the  chimney-piece"  there. 
Similar  brief  terms  he  employs  with  reference  to  his  beautiful 
song,  'The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy.'  On  Tuesday,  September  5, 
he  was  at  the  Fall  of  Fyers.  His  occupation  there  was  two- 
fold— the  one,  recording  with  his  pencil  his  impressions  on  the 
spot ;  the  other,  remembering  with  affectionate  and  prayerful 
gratitude  "the  little  angel  band"  whom  he  had  left  behind 
at  Blair- Athole :  "  I  declare,"  says  he  to  Professor  Walker, 
"  I  prayed  for  them  very  sincerely  to-day  at  the  Fall  of  Fyers." 
Beautiful  all  this,  and  needs  no  commentary  of  ours.  "In  the 
evening,"  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  "  after  returning 
from  his  drive,  Burns  dined  by  appointment  with  Mr.  Inglis, 
the  provost  [of  Inverness],  who  had  a  party  to  meet  with  him. 
He  was  enraptured  with  the  Highland  scenery,  but  rather 
thoughtful  and  silent  than  otherwise  during  the  evening." 
Such  details  of  fact,  and  reverential  preoccupation  of  mind, 
we  think  it  right  to  accumulate  here,  for  both  in  the  '  Petition 
of  Bruar- Water'  and  in  the  lines  at  the  'Fall  of  Fyers,'  an 
expression,  characteristic  and  beautiful  enough,  occurs,  which, 
by  misconception  of  the  man's  nature,  might  be  easily  inter- 
preted to  his  disadvantage  as  an  author. 

Or  find  a  shelt'ring,  safe  retreat, 
From  prone-descending  show'rs. 

Petition  f>f  Bruar  Water :  Stanza  vn. 


As  deep  recoiling  surges  foam  below, 

Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  sheet  descends, 

And  viewless  Echo's  ear,  astonished,  rends.— At  Fall  of  Fyers : 

seem  to  contain  two  very  plain  quotations  from  Thomson — in 
the  one  case,  from  his  description  of  a  waterfall,  in  the  other, 
of  a  thunderstorm,  and  both  within  a  few  hundred  lines  of 
each  other.  We  produce  the  lines  in  question : — 

At  first,  an  azure  sheet,  it  rushes  broad ; 
Then  whitening  by  degrees,  as  prone  it  falls, 
And  from  the  loud-resounding  rocks  below 
Bashed  in  a  cloud  of  foam,  &c. — Summer :  I.  594. 
Down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail, 
Or  prone-descending  rain.    Wide-rent,  the  clouds 
Pour  a  whole  flood,  &c. ; — Summer:  1.  11-44. 

It  is  possible  our  Poet  may  have  been  ruminating  with 
Thomson  on  such  scenes,  and  that  an  expressive  phrase  like 
this  may  have  adhered  insensibly  to  his  imagination.  But  to 
have  used  that  phrase  twice  at  so  short  an  interval,  without 
acknowledgment,  if  he  did  it  consciously,  would  have  been 
to  repeat  himself,  as  well  as  to  quote  from  Thomson ;  of  which 
a  person,  so  occupied  as  he  was  at  the  moment,  can  with  no 
shadow  of  reason  be  suspected.  If  otherwise,  and  he  was 
conscious  of  adopting  such  language  as  his  own,  being  in 
reality  another's,  how  little  he  cared  for  the  credit  of  it,  may 
be  concluded  from  the  fact  already  stated,  that  such  scenes 
are  referred  to  in  his  diary  with  comparative  indifference, 
as  "described  in  rhyme." 

p.  127.  ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  A  POSTHUMOUS  CHILD:  These 
stanzas,  emanating  from  the  purest  affection  and  most  disin- 
terested feelings  of  love,  are  entitled  to  rank  in  the  category 
of  eloquent  prayer.  They  are,  in  fact,  but  a  beautiful  poetical 
elaboration  of  the  divine  sentiment — 

Leave  thy  fatherless  children,  I  will  preserve  them  alive ;  and  let  thy  widows 
trust  in  me. — Jeremiah,  xlix.  11 : 

and  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  was  this  prayer  of  faith 
and  love  responded  to.  The  child  here  interceded  for  was 
the  grandson  of  Mrs.  Dunlop.  His  mother  was  her  daughter 
Susan,  and  his  father  was  a  Frenchman  of  birth  and  fortune, 
Henri  by  name.  Mons.  Henri  died  soon  after  his  marriage 
to  Miss  Dunlop,  at  Loudon  Castle,  Ayrshire :  which  bereave- 
ment occurred  June  22,  1790;  and  the  child  was  born  in  the 
November  following.  Receipt  of  this  intelligence  transported 
the  Poet  to  an  absolute  ecstasy  of  sympathetic  joy  with  his 
beloved  friends,  intense  and  devotional  as  any  religious  senti- 
ment could  be.  [See  Letter  on  the  occasion  to  Mrs.  Dunlop.] 
The  poetical  expression  of  this  transport  was  the  prayer 
before  us.  Madame  Henri  and  her  son  subsequently  retired 
to  France;  where  she  unfortunately  died.  The  child  was 
then  confided  to  the  care  of  his  grandfather,  the  elder  Henri  ; 
and,  after  a  series  of  romantic  vicissitudes  connected  with 
the  Revolution,  came  finally  into  possession  of  his  patrimonial 
estates  in  peace.  The  particulars  of  this  interesting  account 
are  prettily  detailed  by  Mr.  Chambers — Vol.  III.,  p.  154, 
of  his  Edition. 

p.  127.  THE  WHISTLE:  Before  entering  on  details,  we 
quote  the  Author's  own  introductory  remarks  to  this  much 
celebrated  poem. 

"  As  the  authentic  prose  history  of  the  Whistle  is  curious,  I  shall  here  give  it. 
— In  the  train  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  when  she  came  to  Scotland  with  our  James 
the  Sixth,  there  came  over  also  a  Danish  gentleman  of  gigantic  stature  and  great 
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prowess,  and  a  matchless  champion  of  Bacchus.  He  had  a  little  ebony  Whistlei 
which  at  the  commencement  of  the  orgies  he  laid  on  the  table ;  and  whoever  was 
last  able  to  blow  it,  every  body  else  being  disabled  by  the  potency  of  the  bottle, 
was  to  carry  off  the  Whistle  as  a  trophy  of  victory.  The  Dane  produced  creden- 
tials of  his  victories,  without  a  single  defeat,  at  the  courts  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
Moscow,  Warsaw,  and  several  of  the  petty  courts  in  Germany ;  and  challenged 
the  Scots  Bacchanalians  to  the  alternative  of  trying  his  prowess,  or  else  acknow- 
ledging their  inferiority.— After  many  overthrows  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  the 
Dane  was  encountered  by  Sir  Robert  Lawrie  of  Maxwelton,  ancestor  of  the  present 
worth}7  baronet  of  that  name  :  who,  after  three  days  and  nights  hard  contest,  left 
the  Scandinavian  under  the  table, 

And  blew  on  the  Whistle  his  Requiem  shrill. 

Sir  Walter,  son  to  Sir  Robert  before-mentioned,  afterwards  lost  the  Whistle  to 
Walter  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Sir  Walter's. — On 
Friday,  the  16th  of  October,  1790,  at  Friars-Carse,  the  Whistle  was  once  more 
contended  for,  as  related  in  the  ballad,  by  the  present  Sir  Robert  Lawrie; 
Robert  Riddel,  Esq.,  of  Glenriddel,  lineal  descendant  and  representative  of  Walter 
Riddel,  who  won  the  Whistle,  and  in  whose  family  it  had  continued;  and 
Alexander  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  Craigdarroch,  likewise  descended  of  the  great  Sir 
Robert ;  which  last  gentleman  carried  off  the  hard-won  honours  of  the  field." 

The  reader  will  by  and  by  perceive  that  the  date  here  given 
(1790)  must  certainly  be.  a  mistake  on  the  Poet's  part. 

On  the  much  controverted  subject  of  the  contest  and  Burns' s 
presence  on  the  occasion,  we  have  the  means  at  command, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Sir  James  Stuart  Menteath,  Bart.,  of 
Mansefield,  of  presenting  to  our  readers  the  fullest  infor- 
mation. With  respect  to  some  of  the  parties,  not  Burns, 
additional  particulars  might  be  given,  but  it  is  unnecessary 
here.  The  chief  authority  against  Burns's  personal  connection 
with  the  affair  is  the  late  Professor  Wilson,  in  his  celebrated 
Essay ;  who  founds  some  very  strong  dogmatic  assertions  on 
the  subject  upon  a  letter  written  by  Burns  to  Captain  Eiddel 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  contest  took  place, 
but  which  has  evidently  been  misinterpreted  or  misapplied  by 
the  Professor.  In  this  passage,  which  seems  to  us,  from 
beginning  to  end,  extremely  unworthy  of  the  Professor's  own 
reputation  as  a  gentleman  and  scholar,  for  taste  and  manli- 
ness, after  some  uncalled-for  remarks  on  Dr.  Ourrie  and  late 
Professor  Walker,  we  find  the  following  words  in  conclusion : 

"Why,  you  see  that  this  'Letter'  and  'The  Whistle' — perhaps  an  improper  poem 
in  priggish  eyes,  but  in  the  eyes  of  Bacchus  the  best  of  triumphal  odes — make  up 
the  whole  of  Burns's  share  in  this  transaction.  He  was  not  at  the  Carse.  The 
'three  potent  heroes'  were  too  thoroughly  gentlemen  to  have  asked  a  fourth  to 
sit  by  with  an  empty  bottle  before  him,  as  umpire  of  that  debate.  Burns  that 
evening  was  sitting  with  his  eldest  child  on  his  knee,  teaching  it  to  say  'Dad' — 
that  night  he  was  lying  in  his  own  bed,  with  bonnie  Jean  by  his  side— and  '  yon 
bright  god  of  day'  saluted  him  at  morning  on  the  Scaur  above  the  glittering  Nith." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  these  assertions 
are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  Poet's  own  declarations  in 
the  song  itself:  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Professor 
Wilson  should  have  been  so  prejudiced  with  a  theory  as  to 
forget  that  it  was  entirely  contrary  to  Robert  Burns's  very 
nature  to  make  imaginary  statements  about  himself  of  the 
kind  here  supposed  :• — 

"  I  winna  lie,  come  what  will  o'  me." 

Although,  therefore,  we  had  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  the 
song  itself,  we  might  affirm,  with  almost  as  much  certainty, 
that  Burns  was  present  at  the  contest  for  the  Whistle,  as  that 
he  was  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Fair.  As  to  the 
gentlemanly  character  of  the  three  principal  actors,  on  which 
the  Professor  rests  so  much,  we  have  not  a  word  to  say  in 
controversion ;  or  that  they  would  be  stinted  in  their  hospi-' 
tality  to  any  witness  of  their  convivial  contest,  need  never  be 
supposed.  The  fact  was  otherwise.  But  that  their  ideas -of 


social  dignity  would  prevent  their  admitting,  or  even  inviting, 
a  witness  or  two  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  to  assist  in 
determining  the  issue,  is  a  supposition  on  the  Professor's  part 
entirely  gratuitous  and  unfounded.  The  Professor  throughout 
may  have  been  replying  indirectly  to  Allan  Cunningham's 
ridiculous  story  "  that  the  Poet  drunk  bottle  for  bottle  in  this 
arduous  contest,  and,  when  daylight  came,  seemed  much  dis- 
posed to  take  up  the  conqueror;  "  but  his  own  assertions  are, 
if  possible,  more  ridiculous  than  the  story  itself.  The  facts 
of  the  case,  as  ascertained  from  documents  of  unquestionable 
reliability,  are  as  follows. 

Preparatory  to  the  contest  itself,  the  subjoined  memo- 
randum of  preliminaries  was  executed  :— 

(1)  MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  WHISTLE. 

The  Whistle  gained  by  Sir  Robert  Lawrie,  (now)  in  possession  of  Mr.  Riddell 
of  Glenriddell,  is  to  be  ascertained  to  the  heirs  of  the  said  Sir  Robert,  now 
existing,  being  Sir  R.  L.,  Mr.  R.  of  G.,  and  A.  F.  of  C.  and  to  be  settled  under 
the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Jno.  M'Murdo :  the  business  to  be  decided  at  Carse,  the 
16th  of  October,  1789. 

(Signed)  ALEX.  FERGUSOX. 

R.  LAWRIE. 
ROBT.  RIDDELL. 
COWHILL,  10th  October,  1789. 

Jno.  M'Murdo  accepts  as  Judge — 
Geo.  Johnston  witness  to  be  present — 
Patrick  Miller  witness  to  be  pret.  if  possible. 

Minute  of  Bet  between  Sir  Robt.  Lawrie  and  Craigdarroch.    1789. 

The  above  information  seems  to  have  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
M'Murdo,  on  request,  to  Captain  Miller,  then  of  Dalswinton, 
with  Note  as  follows : — 

(2)  The  original  Bett  between  Sir  Robt.  Lawrie  and  Craigdarroch,  for  the  noted 
Whistle,  which  is  so  much  celebrated  by  Robt.  Burns's  Poem— for  which  Bett 
I  was  named  Judge — 1789. 

The  Bett  decided  at  Carse— 16th  Oct.  1789. 
Won  by  Craigdarroch— he  drank  upds.  of  5  Bottles  of  Claret. 
To  Capt.  Miller,  1793. 

The  originals  of  above  were  in  possession  of  Thomas  H. 
Cromek,  Esq.,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  August  27,  1864  :  Fac- 
simile furnished  by  him  to  Sir  J.  S.  Menteath — of  same  date ; 
from  which  the  above,  by  kind  permission,  has  been  printed. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  an  arrangement  now,  it  is 
manifest  from  the  signatures  of  parties  attached,  as  principals, 
witnesses,  and  umpires,  including  no  less  a  personage  than 
Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  the  accomplished  country  gentle- 
man, the  enthusiastic  patron  of  scientific  enterprise,  and  actual 
nursing-father  of  steam  navigation,  that  the  challenge  was 
looked  upon  as  no  serious  immorality,  or  breach  of  Christian 
decorum  at  the  time;  and  there  ia  less  need,  therefore,  for  any 
apology  on  Burns's  account  for  being  present,  still  less  to 
deny,  in  the  face  of  facts,  that  he  was  there  at  all.  Whether 
the  witnesses  and  umpires  did  actually  all  assemble,  wo  have 
not  the  means  of  attesting.  That  M'Murdo,  who  specifies  the 
quantity  of  wine  drunk  by  Craigdarroch  on  the  occasion,  was 
there,  may  be  taken  for  granted,  although  the  omission  of  his 
name  in  the  affidavit  below  may  occasion  some  doubt  on  that 
point;  but  that  Eobert  Burns  was  present,  that  document 
beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute  determines  :— 

(3)  Closeburn  Hall,  Deer.  2,  1841. 

I,  Wm.  Hunter,  Blacksmith,  in  Lake-head,  parish  of  Closeburn,  was  for  three 
years  and  a  half  previous  to  my  being  apprenticed  to  John  Kilpatrick,  blacksmith, 
in  Burnland,  parish  of  Dunscore,  servant  to  Captain  Robt.  Riddell,  of  Friars- 
Carse,  in  Dumfriesshire.  I  remember  well  the  night  when  the  Whistle  was  drunk 
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for  at  Friars-Carse  by  the  three  gentlemen,  Sir  Robt.  Lawrie,  Mr.  Ferguson  of 
Craigdarroch,  and  Captain  lliddell.  Burns  the  poet  was  present  on  the  occasion. 
Mrs.  Riddell  and  Mrs.  Ferguson  of  Craigdarroch  dined  with  the  above  gentlemen. 
As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  2  ladies  retired.  When  the  ladies  had  left 
the  room,  Burns  withdrew  from  the  dining-table,  and  sat  down  in  the  window, 
looking  down  the  river  Nith  ;  a  small  table  was  before  him.  During  the  evening, 
Bums  nearly  emptied  two  bottles  of  spirits,  the  one  of  Brandy  and  the  other  of 
Hum,  mixing  them  in  tumblers  with  warm  water,  which  I  often  brought  to  him 
hot.  He  had  paper,  pen,  and  ink  before  him ;  and  continued  the  whole  evening 
to  write  upon  the  paper.  He  seemed,  while  I  was  in  the  room,  to  have  little 
conversation  with  the  three  gentlemen  at  their  wine.  I  think,  from  what  I  could 
observe,  he  was  composing  the  '  Whistle,'  as  he  sat  with  his  back  to  the  gentle- 
men ;  but  he  occasionally  turned  towards  them.  The  corks  of  the  wine  were  all 
drawn  by  me ;  and  it  was  claret  the  three  gentlemen  drank.  As  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  I  did  not  draw  more  than  fifteen  bottles  of  claret.  It  was  about  sunrise 
when  the  two  gentlemen  were  carried  to  bed.  Craigdarroch  never,  during  the 
course  of  the  night,  fell  from  his  chair.  The  other  two  gentlemen  often  fell ;  and 
I  had  to  help,  with  the  assistance  of  Burns,  one  or"  other  to  their  chairs.  After 
Burns,  myself,  and  the  other  servants,  now  dead,  had  carried  up  stairs  Sir  Robt. 
Lawrie  and  Capt.  Riddell,  Craigdarroch  walked  himself  up  stairs  without  any  help. 
Craigdarroch  then  went  into  one  bedroom,  where  Sir  Robt.  Lawrie  was,  and 
blew  stoutly  the  Whistle— next  he  entered  Capt.  Riddell's  bedroom,  and  blew  the 
Whistle  as  stoutly  there— Burns  being  present.  Bums,  after  he  had  seen  and 
assisted  the  two  above-named  gentlemen  to  bed,  walked  home  to  his  own  farm- 
house of  Ellisland,  about  a  mile  from  Friars-Carse.  He  seemed  a  little  the  worse 
of  drink,  but  was  quite  able  to  walk  and  manage  himself.  Burns  often  afterwards 
talked  to  me  of  the  evening  that  was  passed  at  Friars-Carse,  when  the  Whistle  was 
drunk  for— and  he  told  me  again  and  again,  that  he  wrote  the  whole  poem  of  the 
'Whistle'  that  evening  at  Friars-Carse.  Indeed  he  filled  that  evening,  I  well 
recollect,  four  sheets  of  paper,  larger  than  the  present  one  (large  post)  with 
writing,  all  of  which  he  took  home  with  him.  As  I  was  apprentice  to  Kilpatrick, 
the  blacksmith,  who  always  shod  Burns's  horses,  when  he  was  at  Ellisland,  I 
often  saw  Bums  while  I  was  shoeing  his  horses.  All  the  above  particulars  I  am 
willing  to  verify  on  oath. 

(Signed)        WILLIAM  HUNTER. 

Deer.  2d,  1841. 

In  the  above  conclusive  deposition,  it  will  be  observed,  the 
facts  chiefly  deponed  to  are  Burns's  presence  at  the  contest,  his 
occupation  during  the  evening,  and  the  comparative  sobriety 
and  self-command  he  maintained  to  the  end.  In  all  other 
circumstances  mentioned,  however,  there  is  perfect  agreement 
between  the  deposition  and  the  poem,  both  as  to  time,  sunrise, 
at  which  the  contest  concluded,  and  the  approximate  quantity 
of  wine  drunk,  as  divided  between  the  three.  There  is  still 
nearer  agreement  on  this  point  between  the  Deposition  and 
the  Memorandum  of  Bett  by  M'Murdo,  which  seems  abso- 
lutely conclusive  on  the  subject.  Burns,  therefore,  may  have 
employed  '  round  numbers '  in  his  narrative,  when  he  said 
"Six  bottles  a-piece" — an  exaggeration,  or  a  mistake,  very 
excusable,  indeed,  in  such  '  totals.'  So  much  for  the  social 
habits  of  our  forefathers — knights,  squires,  and  high  ruling- 
elders  included.  The  deposition  above  quoted  was  sent  by 
Sir  J.  S.  Menteath  to  Professor  Wilson,  with  a,  request  that 
the  Professor  would  correct  the  statement  on  this  subject  in 
his  essay;  which,  we  regret  to  say,  was  rather  ungraciously 
refused.  The  deposition,  we  believe,  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  the  Scotsman,  July  30,  1864,  in  a  letter  from  Sir  J. 
Menteath,  dated  the  27th  day  of  that  month. 

As  for  Burns's  presence  on  the  occasion,  and  his  comparative 
sobriety,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  spirits  he  is  said  by 
Hunter  to  have  drunk,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Both  facts 
have  been  verified  by  another  witness,  named  Hiddleston, 
in  conversation  with  Dr.  Grierson  of  Thornhill,  August,  1864  : 
and  no  one  who  has  seen  the  path  from  the  river  side  to  the 
cottage  at  Ellisland,  which  Burns  must  have  ascended  alone ; 
or  who  reflects  for  a  moment  that  he  had  the  loose  manuscript 
sheets  of  such  a  poem,  written  during  that  very  night,  in  his 


hand  or  in  his  pocket,  can  seriously  doubt  it.  Hiddleston,  it 
appears,  declared,  on  universally  accepted  rumour  at  the  time, 
that  "Burns  that  night  was  as  sober  as  a  judge:"  in  which 
case,  there  must  have  been  some  exaggeration  in  Hunter's 
affidavit  as  to  the  quantity  of  spirits,  rum  or  brandy,  drunk 
by  him — if  indeed  it  was  a  physical  possibility  for  a  man  to 
drink  such  a  quantity  (nearly  two  bottles)  and  retain  his 
senses  at  all.  Hunter's  narrative  in  that  respect,  therefore, 
we  are  much  inclined  to  question :  not  that  we  doubt  the  old 
man's  memory  by  any  means ;  but  that  on  such  an  occasion, 
we  believe  the  bottles  "in  the  window"  had  been  tampered 
with  by  "the  other  servants,  now  dead,"  after  Burns  left  the 
room.  [See  also  interesting  statement  by  Mrs.  Burns  on 
these,  and  some  collateral  topics  of  importance :  M'Diarmid 
Memoranda,  in  Appendix.] 

Further,  on  the  subject  of  Burns's  presence,  we  have  the 
conclusive  testimony  of  Sir  Charles  G.  S.  Menteath  of  Close- 
burn,  Bart.,  minutely  and  courteously  narrated  to  us  by  his 
son,  Sir  James  Menteath  of  Mansefield,  the  present  Baronet, 
to  whom  his  father  had  communicated  the  facts,  and  to  whose 
affectionate  care  in  many  ways  the  reputation  of  the  Poet  has 
been  indebted  for  no  slight  protection.  To  Sir  Charles,  the 
Poet  himself  gave  a  copy  of  the  ballad,  with  a  full  account  of 
the  circumstances  of  its  composition,  from  which  Sir  Charles's 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  was  derived.  This  copy  was  pre- 
sented by  the  then  Lady  Menteath,  Sir  James's  mother,  to 
Cutlar  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  Craigdarroch,  one  day  at  dinner, 
after  his  return  to  this  country  from  India.  Mr.  Ferguson, 
then  Member  for  Galloway,  carried  the  manuscript  with  him 
to  Parliament,  and  having  opened  it  to  a  friend  in  the  House, 
the  excitement  of  Hon.  Members  became  so  great,  that  the 
Speaker  was  under  the  necessity  of  calling  the  House  to  order. 
0  Pitt !  that  the  mere  echo  of  the  Exciseman's  voice  should 
supersede  the  eloquence  of  most  gifted  statesmen,  and  stop  the 
very  progress  of  legislation  for  the  empire !  Other  original 
copies  of  'The  Whistle'  besides  this  are  extant — one  in  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Grierson,  Thornhill,  a  gift  from  Gilbert  Burns 
to  the  late  William  Grierson,  Esq.,  Dumfries;  and  another, 
carefully  written  out  by  the  Poet  on  Government  Excise 
paper,  and  in  beautiful  preservation,  handsomely  framed,  at 
the  Crichton  Institution  in  that  town.  This  copy,  wo  learn 
from  a  paragraph  in  Dumfries  Courier,  November  11,  1862,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  original  commemorative  copy,  when  first 
extended  by  the  Poet  from  his  own  rough  draft,  and  is 
believed  "  never  to  have  been  out  of  Friars-Carse  House  until 
it  went  to  be  framed."  It  was  removed  at  date  of  the  above 
paragraph,  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mrs.  Crichton,  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Crichton  Institution,  Dumfries,  for  preser- 
vation there.  It  presents  a  few  orthographical  and  other 
variations  of  the  text,  which  will  be  found  among  '  Various 
Headings '  at  the  conclusion  of  this  part.  The  Whistle  itself, 
for  a  while  supposed  to  have  been  irrecoverably  lost,  has 
been  recently  discovered,  and  is  now  (1867)  in  possession  of 
the  then  champion's  representative  and  descendant.  We 
think  it  right  to  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  the  late  Mr. 
C.  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  a  veiy  high  authority  in  such  matters, 
after  examining  the  family  records  and  searching  in  vain 
for  some  trace  of  the  original  Sir  Robert,  expresses  serious 
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doubts  about  the  truth  of  the  legend.  Wo  do  not  par- 
ticipate much  in  these  antiquarian  doubts.  There  may  be 
some  discrepancy  or  omission  as  to  dates  and  names,  which 
some  accidental  discovery  will  by  and  by  account  for.  But 
the  Whistle  itself  is  there ;  and  the  contest  for  its  possession, 
as  a  valuable  heirloom,  actually  took  place.  The  legend 
connected  with  it,  therefore,  may  be  accepted  as  substantially 
correct.  A  tradition  of  that  kind  could  not  have  been  fabri- 
cated without  detection ;  and  such  stories  are  scarcely  ever 
without  some  foundation  in  fact. 


NOTES    ON    SONGS. 

"  WE  might  write,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle  truly,  "  a  long  essay  on 
the  songs  of  Burns;  which  we  reckon  by  far  the  best  that 
Britain  has  yet  produced  " — but  not  quite  so  truly,  when  he 
speaks  in  the  same  breath  of  this  very  gift  of  song- writing  as 
a  mere  chink  or  "small  aperture;"  unless  he  were  prepared 
to  describe  by  some  corresponding  term  the  corresponding  gift 
of  psalmody,  which  has  been  an  aperture  in  heaven  indeed, 
for  the  refreshment  and  illumination  of  the  world.  Song- 
writing  in  one  form  or  another,  and  it  has  had  many  forms,  is 
in  fact  a  permanent  sphere  of  intellectual  action  of  the  highest 
order;  an  exhaustless  fountain  of  delight,  and  universal 
channel  of  sympathy  for  mankind;  where  the  richest  soul 
may  revel  and  expend  itself  without  limitation  or  reproach. 
In  the  form  in  which  we  are  most  acquainted  with  it,  and  as 
compared  with  the  more  elaborate  style  of  the  epic,  or  descrip- 
tive, or  dramatic  poem,  in  which  continuous  labour  on  exalted 
themes  must  be  bestowed,  it  has,  doubtless,  a  narrower, 
almost  an  inferior,  look,  as  if  incapable  of  occupying  or  de- 
veloping the  loftiest  powers.  But  this  is  true  only  in  relation 
to  its  occasional  topics,  and  not  in  relation  to  the  gifts  which 
it  implies,  or  the  effects  it  is  capable  of  producing.  The 
mountain  of  ore,  when  cut  or  cast  into  a  palace  or  a  pyramid, 
may  be  a  grand  monument  of  art,  but  it  is  thenceforth  fixed, 
dispensing  only  rays :  the  same  mountain,  drawn  out  into  a 
thread,  will  compass  and  electrify  the  world ;  and  it  requires 
more  skill  and  labour,  by  many  degrees,  to  draw  out  that 
thread  and  wind  it  round  the  planet,  than  to  build  or  sculpture 
the  most  elaborate  monument.  The  entire  fusion  of  the  soul, 
in  such  a  process,  is  indispensable ;  and  if  the  gate  of  Song 
through  which  it  flows  be  of  necessity  contracted,  and  the 
outpouring  brief  for  the  time,  it  must  still  be  intensely  pure, 
and  in  its  very  current  carry  a  portion  of  the  soul  away  with 
it,  never  to  return.  If  the  process  be  uninterrupted  for  a 
season,  or  continued  for  a  lifetime,  the  soul  itself  will  be  found 
at  last  diffused  through  every  link,  and  departing  articulate 
in  the  latest  line. 

Song-writing,  as  among  ourselves,  may  be  said  to  be  an 
institution  of  the  western  world,  and  of  the  latter  days. 
There  seems  to  be  no  sort  of  composition,  in  ancient  classic 
literature  at  least,  that  can  be  set  precisely  on  a  footing  with 
it.  Callimachus  indited  hymns,  and  Tyrtaeus  war-songs; 
Anacreon  and  Horace  musical  odes;  Catullus  and  his  brethren 
epithalamic  chaunts;  Pindar  gave  loose  rein  to  syllables  in 
mere  unmeasured  rhapsody,  and  the  choruses  of  the  tragedians 
were  but  explanatory  declamations ;  we  have  scraps  of  choral 


chanting  also  in  the  comedies  of  old ;  but  songs,  as  we  of  this 
late  epoch  understand  them,  seem  to  be  awanting.  Sappho 
and  Alcaeus,  who  used  the  lyre,  may  have  come  nearer  to  what 
we  call  songs  in  their  passionate  effusions;  but  the  nearest 
perhaps  on  record,  dedicated,  however,  exclusively  to  religious 
purposes,  are  the  psalms  of  the  Hebrews.  These,  notwithstand- 
ing, are  more  chaunts  than  songs,  and  require  certain  external 
concomitants,  now  unknown  to  us,  for  their  own  perfection. 
We  do  not  now  read  or  rehearse  as  David  sang,  and  never 
will.  That  art,  with  the  inspiration  that  appertained  to  it,  for 
propitiating  Deity  or  confounding  Devils,  is  gone.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  song,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  poem  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  ballad  or  metrical  recitation  on  the 
other,  seems  to  be  a  distinctive  articulate  utterance  of  our 
own — that  is,  of  the  modern  world,  and  chiefly  of  the  races 
inhabiting  the  central,  western,  and  northern  regions  of 
Europe ;  from  which,  by  the  medium  of  the  very  atmosphere, 
it  has  been  diffused  and  appropriated  among  mankind.  In 
this  species  of  composition,  vulgarly  debased  and  capable  of 
abuse  to  any  conceivable  extent,  also  vulgarly  misunderstood, 
various  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  of  the  highest 
order  are  required  to  produce  perfection.  First,  morally,  the 
profoundest  passion,  sensibility,  sympathy,  and  tenderness  of 
individual  mental  constitution;  realising  in  self  the  various 
ecstasies  of  all  other  men  for  the  moment :  second,  intellectually, 
the  power  of  regulating  and  sub-dividing  these  into  brief 
limited  periods,  and  of  embodying  their  expression,  and  of 
harmonising  such  subordinate  periods  of  ecstasy  into  one 
whole  burst  of  measured  passion,  pain,  pity,  lore,  grief,  mirth, 
or  joy,  as  the  case  may  be :  third,  artistically,  the  gift  of 
accommodating  all  this  to  the  spirit  of  music,  to  the  notes  of 
an  air,  to  the  rhythm  of  a  melody ;  so  that  the  words  and  the 
sounds  shall  seem  to  float  together  out  of  the  soul,  and  to 
float  together  from  the  lips  into  the  ears  of  men  :  and  finally, 
the  commingled  gift  of  poetry  and  painting,  so  to  embellish 
and  enrich  the  whole  with  pictorial  touches  of  description, 
sentiment  or  humour,  discriminating  when  and  where,  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  mere  sameness  or  fatigue  in  the 
repetition  of  ideas ;  that  it  may  thus  echo  and  re-echo  for  ever. 
To  produce  one  such  work  in  perfection,  would  secure  lasting 
fame  for  its  author;  to  produce  any  considerable  number, 
would  set  him  among  the  foremost  benefactors  and  rulers  of 
his  race  or  kin.  A  nation  with  one  great  song  in  its  lips 
dedicated  to  liberty,  is  free ;  with  a  code  of  religious  or  moral 
songs,  is  self-governed ;  with  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
amatory  and  social  songs,  is  self-sufficient  in  happiness.  The 
'Marseillaise Hymn'  revolutionised  France;  'Luther's Hymn' 
enfranchised  Germany ;  '  When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt ' 
will  yet  be  the  gathering  cry  of  a  dispersed  nationality,  the 
oldest  in  existence:  'Yankee  Doodle,'  with  its  contemptuous 
iteration,  drove  British  arms  out  of  America ;  and  '  Old 
John  Brown,'  with  a  deeper  pathos  in  its  simple  melody  than 
any  modern  national  chaunt  we  know,  promises  fair  to  reunite 
once  more  a  bleeding  and  dismembered  Eepublic :  '  Scots  wha 
hae,'  among  ourselves,  is  more  potent  than  any  Magna 
Charta ;  and  '  Auld  Langsyne '  will  be  a  perpetual  guarantee 
for  the  moral  rejuvenescence  in  love  and  truth  of  the  whole 
western  world. 
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In  all  the  above  conditions  of  song-writing,  Burns  was  not 
only  gifted,  but  supreme ;  and  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
his  compositions,  beyond  comparison,  the  greatest  master  who 
ever  thus  adapted  the  highest  intellect,  or  devoted  the  most 
passionate  and  susceptible  nature  to  the  requirements  and  de- 
light of  his  fellow-men.  Other  men  have  also  written  songs, 
and  other  nations  besides  Scotland  have  their  codes  of  songs ; 
but  to  judge  by  their  effect  on  the  world  at  large,  and  by 
their  acceptability  to  mankind,  it  should  seem  as  if  it  would 
require  all  the  songs  of  any  one  nation  put  together  to  equal 
in  beauty,  in  variety,  and  power  the  songs  of  Robert  Burns 
alone.  In  addition  to  which,  they  are  almost  all  characterised 
by  the  highest  dramatic  perfection ;  that  is,  by  the  expression 
or  delineation  in  speech  of  the  passion  and  position  of  the 
singer,  and  frequently  by  the  embodyment,  in  a  single  verse, 
of  what  might  be  expanded  into  whole  acts  or  scenes  in  a  lyric 
drama.  There  is  scarcely  one  song  of  his,  indeed,  that  does 
not  include  many  attributes  of  beauty,  and  the  whole  together 
may  be  left  without  fear  beside  the  finest  and  most  varied 
creations  of  the  intellect.  To  conclude  an  estimate  like  this 
with  comparisons  between  him  and  his  fellow-countryman 
Ramsay,  or  the  English  Dibdin  and  Walcot,  or  the  Irish 
Sheridan  and  others,  with  all  their  special  gifts  and  powers, 
as  competitors  in  song,  would  be  unseasonable.  They  are 
not  to  be  compared.  The  only  sort  of  parallels  at  all  to  his 
finest  effusions  are  to  be  found  in  the  occasional  scattered 
fragments  of  song,  that  have  been  strewn  in  the  memory  of 
the  people  for  generations,  by  solitary  and  often  nameless 
hands ;  and  which,  if  collected  and  systematically  arranged, 
might  bear  some  analogy  in  pith,  in  pathos,  or  in  music  to 
what  he  alone  has  produced — many  of  these,  sympathetically 
rescued  and  transformed  by  him,  being  actually  in  possession 
of  the  world :  and  a  similar  comparison  might  be  made  for 
the  same  sort  of  fragmentary  reliques  in  the  sister  language, 
purified  and  preserved  by  Shakspear;  and  for  Shakspear's 
own  songs,  which,  next  to  Bums's,  of  all  similar  compositions 
are  the  finest.  But  none  of  these,  nor  all  of  them  together 
have  ever  exercised  the  same  influence,  or  spread  with  the 
same  rapidity  among  mankind,  or  settled  with  the  same  ease, 
and  indissoluble  hold  upon  their  lips,  as  the  outpourings  of 
Robert  Burns's  heart  and  voice.  With  one  writer,  however, 
of  a  remoter  date  and  of  another  country,  not  in  the  province 
of  Song,  but  in  the  adjoining  region  of  Canzonette  and 
Sonnet,  from  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter,  as  we 
have  already  had,  to  produce  coincidences  of  language  in 
illustration  of  Burns,  a  very  brief  parallel  at  this  point  may 
be  justified.  In  Petrarch,  are  the  same  intense  vehemence 
of  expression,  the  same  eloquent  passionate  appeals  to  Nature, 
the  same  identification  of  the  soul  with  her,  and  with  the 
one  beloved  object  that  she  everywhere  represents  or  hides; 
the  same  artistic  use  of  words,  but  with  more,  much  more 
artistic  antithesis;  more  involution,  and  therefore  less  per- 
spicuity; the  same  command  of  exquisite  figures,  and  the 
happiest  rhymes;  the  same  lyrical  transitions  from  form  to 
form,  and  from  situation  to  situation;  in  a  word,  the  same 
poetic  transcendentalism  and  perfection  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage. But  the  intellectual  comprehensiveness,  the  varied 
human  experience,  the  versatility  and  the  wisdom ;  the  pro- 


phetic instinct,  the  sympathy,  the  geniality,  the  humour,  and 
breadth,  seem  to  be  awanting;  or  to  be  extinguished  or  ab- 
sorbed in  insatiable  sorrow  or  fruitless  desires,  issuing,  it  may 
almost  be  said,  in  transcendental  selfishness.  Of  humour, 
indeed,  there  is  the  melancholy  pensive  shadow,  which  mocks 
itself  by  quaint  and  studied  contradiction ;  the  pensicrosa  ombra 
that  saddens  in  the  very  heart  of  the  author,  that  sickens  and 
dies  in  every  effort  at  articulation,  or  takes  refuge  in  the 
bitterness  of  despair,  and  impossible  yearnings  that  overreach 
the  stars.  This,  apparently,  and  not  much  more,  is  in  him. 
But  the  profoundest  grief  in  Burns's  soul  was  tempered  and 
soothed  with  the  grandest  sympathy,  and  was  never  suffered 
permanently  to  tarnish  or  to  bronze  a  sky,  in  which  love  for 
his  fellow-creatures,  of  every  condition  and  of  every  caste, 
was  the  perpetual  azure  background. 

Whilst  glancing  at  such  conspicuous  parallels,  we  cannot 
omit  reference  to  the  name  of  B§ranger,  from  whose  pages  we 
have  already  quoted,  and  may  hereafter  occasionally  quote, 
and  whose  reputation  as  the  lyrist  of  France  is  now  at  least 
European.  By  critics  and  biographers  in  his  native  country 
he  is  spoken  of  enthusiastically  as  another  Horace;  and  by 
many  among  ourselves  he  has  been  accepted  as  a  second 
Burns.  The  French  Horace  or  the  French  Burns  he  may 
indeed  be  called,  for  want  of  better  analogies ;  but  certainly 
he  is  neither  Horace  nor  Burns.  With  Horace,  except  in 
esprit  and  as  a  satirical  lyrist,  he  cannot  correctly  be  compared 
at  all ;  although  individual  pieces,  such  as  La  double  Ivresse, 
are  highly  Horatian  or  Anacreontic  in  their  polished  sensu- 
ality. He  was  essentially  a  chansonnier  ;  Horace  was  a  writer 
of  epistles  and  odes,  and  never  used  a  chorus,  or  looped  on 
a  refrain,  in  his  life.  With  Burns,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
song- writer,  some  distant  parallels  might  more  reasonably  be 
established  for  him,  if  his  chansons  were  songs,  at  least  as  Burns 
understood  and  wrote  them.  In  other  respects  he  has  but 
little  resemblance  to  Burns,  who  was  much  else  as  well  as  a 
song- writer ;  but  between  the  songs  of  Burns  and  the  chan- 
sons of  Beranger  there  are  several  most  remarkable  points  of 
distinction.  (1)  The  songs  of  Burns  are  natural  musical  works 
of  commingled  fancy,  thought,  and  passion ;  the  chansons  of 
Beranger  are  for  the  most  part  artificial,  rather  prolix  recita- 
tions, where  neither  fancy  nor  passion  predominates,  and 
thought  is  chiefly  satirical  and  observant.  (2)  In  the  songs 
of  Burns,  where  choruses  accidentally  occur,  these  are  to  a 
certain  extent  independent  of  the  songs  to  which  they  are 
attached ;  and  in  many  cases  the  songs  themselves  would  be 
complete,  so  far  as  sentiment  is  concerned,  without  them ;  in 
the  chansons,  the  chorus,  the  burden,  the  refrain,  the  repetition 
pervades  everything,  and  is  so  looped  on  to  every  verse,  that 
no  verse  whatever  would  be  perfect  without  it,  and  the 
chanson  itself  would  collapse  in  the  very  utterance,  if  such 
invariable  supplements  were  removed.  In  many  of  the  chan- 
sons, such  repetitions  constitute  at  least  one  half  of  several 
pages,  and  can  scarcely  be  less  than  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
together.  (3)  In  the  songs  of  Burns,  distinct  individuality, 
which  is  the  very  soul  of  all  true  lyric  effusion,  is  the  con- 
spicuous characteristic ;  in  the  chansons  there  is  no  such  indi- 
viduality at  all,  no  living  present  of  life  in  words.  There  may 
be  much  talk  of  love — L1  Amour — for  example,  but  there  is 
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not  love  itself;  and  only  here  and  there  the  reflected  image 
of  love,  as  if  the  author  knew  nothing  of  it  in  reality. 
Concentrated  passion  like  Petrarch's,  for  any  one  object,  was 
utterly  foreign  to  this  man;  conflicting  passion  like  Kobert 
Burns's,  for  several  objects  together  or  in  succession,  would 
have  destroyed  him  before  his  twentieth  year.  His  lyrics,  in 
short,  are  essentially  bacchanalian  and  licentious ;  in  which 
he  certainly  resembles  Horace.  Le  bon  Vin  and  La  belle 
Fillette  are  invariable  concomitants  in  the  triumphs  of  his 
muse.  He  could  not  have  written  '  My  ain  kind  dearie ' 
without  a  cask,  or  '  Willie  brewed  a  peck  o'  maut '  without 
an  actress,  in  the  background.  'My  Nanie,  O!'  in  its  sweet 
transporting  purity,  was  absolutely  beyond  his  imagination. 
(4)  Which  is  most  observable,  the  chansons  of  Beranger  are 
either  mere  political  chaunts  in  the  style  of  the  demi-monde, 
in  which  the  vicissitudes  of  harlotry  are  identified  with  the 
fortunes  of  France ;  or  they  are  recitations  of  licentious  amours 
from  salons  and  cabarets,  too  gross  to  be  translated,  and  too 
shamelessly  flagrant  in  their  allusions  to  be  openly  printed 
or  sung  anywhere,  perhaps,  in  the  modern  world  but  in 
Paris.  Among  the  exploded  indecencies  of  Eamsay,  they 
might  be  paralleled;  but  scarcely  a  trace  of  such  ideas  is 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Burns :  nowhere  indeed,  we 
may  say,  but  among  the  '  Jolly  Beggars,'  where  alone,  being 
dramatic,  they  are  appropriate.  At  the  best,  these  chansons 
of  Beranger  are  but  echoes  from  the  theatre  and  the  casino, 
or  the  boulevard  at  midnight,  and  want  the  clear  tinkle  of 
the  morning  stream,  and  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
music  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  melody  of  the  birds,  which 
everywhere  accompany  the  footsteps  of  our  own  national 
poet.  Yet  there  are  many  magnificent  pieces  intermingled. 
Charles  Sept,,  for  example,  has  true  heroic  love  devotion  in  it ; 
Les  Oueux  reminds  us  forcibly  of  'A  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that ; '  whilst  Les  Gaulois  et  les  Francs  is  like  an  occasional 
distant  revival  of  '  Scots  wha  hae.' 

In  their  circumstances — in  their  poverty,  in  their  afflictions, 
and  above  all  in  their  intense  patriotic  devotion,  even  to  the 
use  of  language,  the  men  greatly  resembled  each  other ;  living 
both — the  one  disappearing  and  the  other  advancing — at  an 
ominous  crisis,  and  sharing  enthusiastically  in  the  new-born 
sentiments  of  liberty,  they  had  both  much  to  endure  from 
political  suspicions ;  and  the  courage  of  the  Frenchman  had  as 
severe  a  trial  to  undergo  at  Paris  in  the  days  of  the  Eestoration, 
as  the  constancy  of  his  elder  brother  at  Dumfries  under  the 
discipline  of  the  Excise.  But  otherwise,  their  morale  was 
entirely  different.  Beranger  seems  to  describe  nothing  with 
interest  or  effect  but  what  is  questionable  in  life,  in  religion, 
or  in  morals — because  everything  around  him  possibly  was 
questionable  enough ;  but  without  the  relief  of  brighter  pro- 
spects for  purity  or  truth,  nay,  with  absolute  cynical  mirth 
and  gaite  at  the  dismal  realities  of  corruption,  social  and 
domestic,  as  they  stood.  The  higher  nature  of  Burns,  which 
raised  himself  above  this,  and  his  prophetic  faith  in  Humanity 
which  looked  joyfully  beyond  it,  are  both  totally  awanting. 
God  forbid  that  any  grandmother  should  have  spoken  in  the 
hearing  of  her  grandchildren  through  him,  as  Grand'mere 
does  through  Beranger ;  that  such  a  premium  on  prostitution, 
as  that  offered  by  St.  Peter  at  the  gate  of  Beranger's  Paradise, 


should  ever  be  heard  of  in  Scotland ;  or  the  future  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  in  truth  and  love,  among  ourselves  or  in 
society  at  large,  be  postponed  with  such  levity  as  in  the 
Ainsi  Soit-il  of  Beranger,  whilst  Christ  lives !  Let  any  one, 
who  scruples  to  accept  this  judgment,  compare  for  himself  at 
leisure  the  Ma  Grand'mere  of  Beranger  with  that  picture  of 
domestic  life  in  the  '  Twa  Dogs,'  in  the  '  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,'  or  in  '  John  Anderson,  my  Jo ; '  his  Ainsi  Soit-il ! 
concluding  stanza  and  all,  with  the  prayer  in  '  A  man's  a  man- 
for  a'  that ; '  his  dull  licentious  burlesque  of  La  Descente  aux 
Enfers  with  the  '  Address  to  the  Deil ; '  and  his  Deux  Sceurs  de 
Charite,  if  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  profanity  in  the 
very  idea  of  such  comparison,  with  '  Mary  in  Heaven,'  that  he 
may  be  satisfied  on  the  subject.  For  such  scandals  in  type 
as  Ami  Robin,  Ces  Demoiselles,  Le  Soir  des  Noces,  and  a  few 
others  that  might  be  named,  we  seek  for  no  comparisons  any- 
where. Alas  for  the  country  in  which  lines  like  those  are  not 
indignantly  resented  by  women,  or  can  be  chanted  with  shouts 
and  eulogies  in  the  mouths  or  in  the  hearing  of  men ! 

We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  conclude  this  brief  comparative 
review  without  mention,  at  least,  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
accomplished,  and  for  a  while  the  most  popular,  song- writer 
of  more  recent  times  in  our  own  country — we  refer  to  Thomas 
Moore,  author  of  the  'Irish  Melodies.'  Without  entering  into 
elaborate  parallel,  however,  in  this  case,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  observing  that,  although  Moore  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most  elegant  sentimental  versifier  of  modern  times, 
and  as  a  song-writer  entitled  to  no  mean  rank,  there  is  a 
certain  gulf  between  him  and  Burns  which  no  mere  senti- 
ment, no  mere  elegance  of  diction,  no  mere  refinement  of 
language  or  idea,  could  ever  enable  him  to  pass  over.  His 
words  and  verses  were  not  himself  as  Burns's  were :  that 
made  the  grand  distinction.  In  mere  critical  respects,  this 
other  difference  is  also  most  perceptible  between  them :  Moore 
requires  in  general  a  verse,  a  stanza,  or  sometimes  more,  to 
elaborate  an  idea;  which  may  be  harmonious  and  beautiful 
enough  when  entirely  wrought  out,  but  would  be  prosaic 
otherwise :  Burns  requires  only  a  line,  or  a  word,  sometimes 
a  mere  syllable,  for  the  most  suggestive  thoughts ;  which  need 
no  elaboration,  which  are  musical  and  beautiful  separately,  as 
they  stand;  and  would  have  been  poetical,  semi-perfect  in 
themselves — like  comma,  colon,  and  semi-colon  periods  of  sense 
and  melody,  although  they  had  never  been  united  as  they  are. 
Moore,  in  fact,  was  a  most  successful  artistic  litterateur  in 
song-writing,  or  in  writing  what  might  and  did  pass,  for 
many  years,  as  songs:  Burns  was  no  litterateur  at  all,  but  a 
vital  artist  in  impassioned  rhythmic  sense,  in  all  that  apper- 
tained to  lyric  speech  and  music,  who  never  in  his  life  wrote 
anything  as  a  song  which  was  not  a  song  in  reality,  and  will 
remain  a  song  for  ever.  To  quote  examples  in  verification  of 
this  is  unnecessary :  any  two  pages  of  the  respective  authors, 
on  comparison,  will  satisfy  a  critic  on  the  subject. 

It  is  here,  perhaps,  the  proper  place  to  advert  to  Burns's 
method  of  song-writing  as  a  cultivated  art.  Although  incom- 
parably the  finest  song- writer  of  his  own  or  any  age,  he  knew 
too  well  the  difficulty  of  such  art  to  engage  in  it  carelessly. 
From  all  that  he  has  stated  on  the  subject  himself,  and  what 
we  have  since  learned  otherwise,  the  essential  conditions 
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of  success  with,  him  in  such,  composition  seem  to  have  been 
(1)  An  air  to  suit  his  fancy,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  air  itself,  which  he  took  every  means  of  acquiring,  before 
beginning  to  write  or  'croon' — that  the  words  might  naturally 
adjust  themselves  to  it,  or  to  a  certain  extent,  by  invisible 
relationships,  grow  out  of  it ;  (2)  Something  like  a  key-note  of 
sentiment  in  words  or  ideas,  original  or  suggested,  to  start 
the  composition ;  (3)  A  congenial  mood  of  mind — although  it 
should  be  at  different  intervals — to  produce  or  perfect  the 
composition ;  And  if  to  these  were  added  (4)  the  presence  or 
the  recollection  of  some  living  heroine,  as  muse ;  or  of  some 
genuine  and  not  imaginary  theme,  as  subject — one,  at  least, 
that  roused  by  sympathetic  association  or  personal  interest 
his  whole  passionate  nature,  the  conditions  might  be  said  to 
be  complete.  If  the  mood  sufficed  for  the  occasion,  the  work 
might  be  finished  in  a  few  hours ;  if  the  mood  failed  or  was 
interrupted,  the  work  must  also  be  abandoned  until  inspiration 
again  returned ;  for  nothing  like  constraint,  in  any  form  or  in 
any  circumstances,  was  endurable  by  bis  constitution.  Many 
of  his  finest  songs  were  undoubtedly  composed  on  the  spot — 
almost  where  he  stood  or  sat,  or  by  the  road-side  as  he 
journeyed  along ;  or  they  were  laid  aside  and  resumed  again, 
when  the  current  of  his  ideas,  or  the  strain  of  music,  revisited 
his  imagination :  but  all  were  equally,  at  the  moment  or  by 
snatches,  the  offspring  of  an  untrammelled  fancy.  The  season 
apparently  most  favourable  for  such  compositions  with  him, 
even  from  his  youth,  was  the  cool  of  the  evening  or  of  the 
morning — Sabbath  morning  itself  not  excepted  [for  beautiful 
illustration  of  which,  in  his  earliest  life,  see  Original  Kemi- 
niscences  in  Appendix] ;  and  the  scene,  the  depth  of  some 
secluded  grove,  or  the  lonely  brink  of  some  river-side : 

Adown  some  trotting  burn's  meander, 

An'  no  think  lang : 
O  sweet  to  stray,  and  pensive  ponder 

A  heartfelt  sang ! 

At  Ellisland,  he  had  the  richest  choice  of  such  retreats ;  and 
not  unfrequently  selected  them  during  his  professional  rides, 
among  the  hills  and  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Dum- 
fries, he  seems  to  have  preferred  the  woods  by  Lincluden 
Abbey — 

As  I  stood  hy  yon  roofless  tower ; 

or  the  nearer,  although  only  partial  seclusion  of  the  '  Dock 
Green,'  a  pleasant  enough  suburban  promenade  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Nith.  When  the  rough  draft  of  the  composition 
had  been  so  achieved,  his  practice  was  to  retire  to  his  room, 
and  to  seat  himself,  pen  in  hand,  on  a  simple  hardwood  chair, 
which  he  swayed  to  and  fro,  balanced  on  its  back  legs,  and 
so,  in  soothing  swinging  attitude,  to  finish  his  work  as  he  was 
committing  it  to  paper.  These  rough  drafts  were  frequently 
revised,  before  they  were  parted  with  as  perfect.  "He  had 
plenty  of  Excise  paper,"  says  Mrs.  Burns,  "and  he  scrawled 
away."  The  room  so  consecrated  at  first  was  the  little  '  mid- 
room'  between  the  two  large  rooms,  and  communicating,  we 
believe,  with  both,  in  the  upper  storey  of  a  long  old-fashioned 
house,  where  his  family  was  originally  domiciled  in  Dumfries ; 
at  the  foot  of  Bank  Street,  close  by  the  river-side,  and  about 
half-way  between  the  town's  steeple  in  High  Street  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Dame  Devorgoila's  bridge  on  the  other.  The  same 


finishing  process  was  afterwards  conducted  in  the  parlour  of 
the  other  house,  where  he  subsequently  lived  and  died.  Very 
sacred  are  such  regions,  and  modest  quadrangular  chambers ! 
During  some  part  of  this  process,  also,  the  composition  was 
brought  to  the  touchstone  of  music  itself,  by  actual  singing  or 
playing;  and  any  slight  alteration  that  might  then  appear 
advisable  to  himself  was  made.  Although  by  no  means  a 
performer,  he  occasionally  guided  himself,  in  this  work  of 
practical  revision  or  preparation,  by  'stepping  a  tune'  on  the 
fiddle,  that  he  might  more  perfectly  ascertain  the  modulations 
of  the  air.  His  chief  assistant  at  home,  however,  was  Mrs. 
Burns  herself,  whose  'wood-note  wild'  had  always  fascina- 
tion for  him;  and  elsewhere,  as  occasion  might  determine 
(especially  if  the  use  of  the  spinnet  or  piano  were  required), 
any  musician  in  his  numerous  circle  of  such  friends,  from  the 
child  of  twelve  years  old,  like  Miss  Jenny  Cruickshanks,  to 
the  young  lady  of  twenty,  like  Miss  Lewars;  and  by  no  means 
unfrequently  some  artist  of  the  ruder  sex,  -with  hautboy,  flute, 
or  violin.  But  notably  among  all  natural  and  unsophisticated 
assistants  in  such  process  of  musical  testing,  was  old  Kirsty 
Flint — Christina  Kirkpatrick,  by  maiden  name — of  whose 
invaluable  service  in  this  department  we  have  received  an 
interesting  account  from  Sir  James  S.  Menteath,  Bart.,  on 
whose  patrimonial  estate,  then  of  Closeburn,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thornhill,  this  singular  vocalist  was  a  resident. 
Although  neither  a  beauty  nor  otherwise  attractive,  except  by 
intelligence,  her  powers  of  song  and  her  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  finest  old  airs  then  remembered  in  the  country  had 
irresistible  interest  for  Burns;  and  whilst  he  could  afford 
time,  he  allowed  no  song  to  pass  as  finished  from  his  hands 
until  he  had  first  heard  it  chaunted,  or  literally  'piped,'  in 
every  key,  and  perhaps  to  more  than  one  air,  by  this  wonder- 
ful performer.  His  custom  was  to  sit  in  an  old  arm-chair  by 
her  cottage  fireside,  and  listen  mute,  noting  the  harmony  of 
syllables  and  sounds,  as  she  thus  rehearsed  his  own  composi- 
tions ;  and  receiving,  it  is  said,  with  affability  and  gratitude, 
hints  of  other  airs  which  seemed  to  her  own  ear,  or  in  her  own 
lips,  more  suitable  for  the  several  effusions.  The  late  Professor 
Gillespie,  of  St.  Andrews  (as  quoted  by  Mr.  Chambers),  de- 
scribes an  occasion  on  which  he,  as  a  school-boy,  was  once 
attracted  to  the  cottage  door  by  the  startling  beauty  of  such 
rehearsals — "Burns's  horse  being  tied  to  the  sneck  by  the 
bridle."  The  Poet's  mother,  as  we  also  learn  from  Sir  James 
Menteath,  was  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  Kirsty, 
and,  on  leaving  that  neighbourhood,  bequeathed  to  her,  in 
memorial  of  their  friendship  and  of  her  services  in  such 
manner  to  the  Poet,  the  "low-seated  deal-chair"  on  which 
he  was  nursed ;  and  which  "  was  obligingly  presented  "  to  Sir 
James  by  Kirsty,  on  her  death-bed.*  From  such  spontaneous 
inspiration,  then,  by  music,  and  after  such  elaborate  care  in 
composition,  were  these  inimitable  lyrics  provided  for  the 
world ;  and  never  possibly  else,  but  on  similar  conditions,  will 
anything  hereafter  be  produced  to  equal  them. 

POSTSCRIPT. — Although  both  in  the  writing  and  singing  of 
certain  songs,  the  chorus  is  of  essential  importance,  and  was 

*  This  interesting  relique  is  still  in  the  worthy  Baronet's  possession ;  and  we 
hope  to  he  able,  hy  his  kind  pel-mission,  to  present  an  engraving  of  it  to  our 
readers. 


CHAIR   IN   WHICH    BURNS  WAS   NURSED, 


FROM    PHOTOGRAPH    OBLIGINGLY    SUPPLIED    BY    SIR    JAMES    S.    MENTEATH, 

BARONET,    OF    MANSFIELD. 


. 


Besides  the  original  inscription  above  delineated,  the  Chair  at  present,  on  an  additional  plate,  exhibits  the  following : 

"Ihts  (Ehair 

came  into  the  possession  of  SIR  JAS.  STUART  MENTETH  in  the  following  manner. 

When  Gilbert  Burns,  the  brother  of  the  immortal  Poet  Eobert  Burns,  quitted  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  Ayrshire, 
for  that  of  Dinning  on  the  estate  of  Closeburn,  Dumfriesshire,  belonging  to  Sir  Charles  Granville  Stuart  Menteth, 
his  mother  went  with  him.  Afterwards,  Gilbert  became  Factor  to  Lord  Blantyre  over  his  estate  in  East  Lothian. 
His  mother  also  went  with  him.  When  Mrs.  Burns  removed  from  Mossgiel  to  Dinning,  she  took  with  her  this 
chair,  on  which  she  had  nursed  Robert  and  all  her  children.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Burns,  while  living  at  Dinning,  became 
intimate  with  Christy  Flint,  the  wife  of  a  blacksmith,  a  native  of  that  parish.  Before  going  to  East  Lothian,  Mrs. 
Burns  gave  this  chair  to  Christy  Flint,  who  afterwards  presented  it  to  Sir  Jas.  S.  Menteth." 

MEMORANDUM  BY  SIR  JAMES. 

Christy  Flint  was  an  excellent  singer;  and  had  a  great  memory,  stored  with  all  the  old  songs  and  ballads  of  Scotland. 
These  she  often  sung  to  Eobert  Burns;  and  he  applied  to  her  to  sing  over  to  him  any  song  he  had  composed  while 
living  at  Ellisland  and  Dumfries.  This  proves  the  great  care  Burns  took  in  the  composition  of  his  songs,  that  they 
should  please  the  ear,  as  well  as  rouse  the  heart  and  feelings.  It  is  said  that,  while  testing  his  songs  through  the 
fine  voice  of  Christy  Flint,  Burns  would  now  and  then  stop  her  singing,  and  substitute  a  more  mellifluous  word  for 
any  one  that  was  displeasing  and  grated  on  his  ear. 

JAS.  STUART  MENTETH. 
Oct.  29,  1868. 

[Compare  Note  on  Songs — Poetical  Works,  p.  256.] 
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carefully  attended  to  by  Burns;  yet  Burns' s  songs,  as  we 
have  already  said,  are  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  mere 
choruses.  Choruses  to  him  were  but  key-notes  or  finishes, 
with  which,  when  the  current  of  his  own  ideas  began  to  flow, 
he  could  dispense  at  discretion.  The  printing  and  arrange- 
ment of  these,  therefore,  seem  to  have  been  left  a  good  deal  at 
first  to  the  judgment  of  the  musical  composers  to  whose 
hands  the  harmonising  of  the  airs  was  intnisted ;  and  we  find 
accordingly  considerable  variations  of  method,  in  the  '  Museum' 
and  in  '  Thomson,'  in  this  particular.  In  an  edition  of  the 
Poet's  works  where  no  musical  notation  appears,  the  continual 
reprinting  of  choruses  would  be  improper;  and  therefore, 
although  we  have  had  some  difficulty  in  determining  how  to 
dispose  of  them,  we  have  adopted  in  general  a  certain  com- 
promise of  arrangement,  which  we  trust  will  be  satisfactory. 
(1)  Where  the  chorus  is  distinct  and  separate,  yet  essential, 
it  has  been  printed  in  smaller  type,  at  beginning  and  end  of 
the  song ;  (2)  where  the  chorus  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
song,  and  could  not  be  disunited  without  injury  to  the  sense, 
it  has  been  printed  as  a  portion  of  the  song,  in  uniformity 
with  the  text ;  and  (3)  where  choruses,  as  once  or  twice  occurs, 
are  different  and  distinct — as  first  and  second — or  absolutely 
require  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  as  the  song  pro- 
gresses, they  have  been  so  distinguished  and  printed  in  their 
respective  places.  Lines  quoted  by  Burns  from  older  songs, 
as  choruses  to  his  own,  will  be  found  enclosed  in  brackets — 
[thus] ;  and  verses  occasionally  added  by  himself,  at  later 
dates  than  the  original,  are  likewise  so  marked:  but  the 
authorship  of  such  verses  will  be  duly  distinguished  in  Notes. 

JOHNSON'S  SCOTS  MUSICAL  MUSEUM.* 

In  assigning  to  Johnson's  Museum  the  highest  place  as  an 
authority  in  the  republication  of  Burns' s  songs,  we  have  been 
guided  by  the  following  important  considerations: — (1)  The 
Poet's  undisguised  preference  for  Johnson's  work,  indicated  in 
many  ways,  but  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  this  celebrated  col- 
lection, besides  numerous  valuable  contributions  in  words  and 
music,  "begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen,"  as  he  says  himself,  by 
our  Author,  to  enrich  it,  contains  not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  original  or  revised  pieces,  by  his  own  hand, 
the  most  beautiful  and  important  of  all  its  contents;  being 


*  James  Johnson,  engraver,  musicseller,  and  copperplate  printer,  Edinburgh, 
was  the  first  who  attempted  to  print  music  from  pewter,  which  effected  a  great 
reduction  in  the  price  of  that  article  at  the  time.  The  '  Museum,'  which  was  his 
great  work,  consisted  of  six  volumes,  which  appeared  successively  in  the  years 
1787,  1788,  1790,  1792,  1797,  and  1803;  the  two  last  volumes  thus. not  appearing 
until  after  the  Poet's  death.  Burns  and  Johnson  did  not  originally  contemplate 
more  than  four  volumes ;  but  from  the  great  and  unexpected  number  of  contri- 
butions by  Burns  himself,  the  undertaking  was  thus  enlarged.  Each  volume 
contained  one  hundred  songs.  Burns  was  practical  editor  as  well  as  chief  contri- 
butor, and  revised  all  proof-sheets  from  the  end  of  the  first  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  volume,  at  which  date  in  the  progress  of  the  work  his  death  took  place. 
"  Your  work,"  says  he  to  Johnson,  a  few  days  before  that  sad  event--"  Your  work 
is  a  great  one ;  and  now  that  it  is  near  finished,  I  see,  if  we  were  to  begin  again, 
two  or  three  things  that  might  be  mended ;  yet  I  will  venture  to  prophesy,  that 
to  future  ages  your  publication  will  be  the  text  book  and  standard  of  Scottish  song 
and  music  " — an  estimate  which  time  will  verify. 

Johnson  died  on  the  26th  of  February,  1811,  in  circumstances  so  reduced,  that 
his  widow  was  dependent  for  subsistence  "  on  the  occasional  donations  of  a  few 
of  her  husband's  old  friends  and  acquaintances ;  and  after  remaining  for  some 
time  as  an  out-pensioner,  she  at  length  found  shelter  as  an  inmate  of  the  Edinburgh 
Charity  Workhouse."  These  sad  facts  we  learn,  through  Stcnhouse,  from  docu- 
ments published  at  the  time. 


much  more  than  double  the  number  originally  communicated 
by  him  to  Thomson's  undertaking;  (2)  That  Johnson,  as  an 
editor,  was  not  only  a  well-meaning,  conscientious  man,  but 
scrupulously  exact  in  his  adherence  to  the  Author's  manu- 
script before  him;  (3)  That  although  a  few  typographical 
inaccuracies  do  occur,  they  are  such  as  may  easily  be  cor- 
rected, or  have  already  been  corrected  by  commentators  on 
his  work;  (4)  That  where  Thomson  quotes  from  Johnson,  as 
he  did  by  the  Poet's  authority  in  not  fewer  than  fifty  instances 
at  least,  he  either  quotes  verbatim  from  the  '  Museum,'  or 
where  he  quotes  otherwise,  it  is  by  mistake  or  presumption  in 
the  alteration  of  the  text,  and  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the 
Author's  meaning ;  (5)  That  since  Johnson's  day  innumerable 
minor  variations  have  been  introduced  by  Currie  and  by  sub- 
sequent editors,  for  which  no  sufficient  authority  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  which,  on  comparison  with  this  fine  original,  it  is 
impossible  to  justify  or  sanction;  (6)  and  finally,  That  five- 
sixths  at  least  of  the  entire  contents  were  examined,  revised, 
and  corrected  by  the  Poet  himself,  of  which  corrections  the 
proofs  are  still  distinctly  manifest  on  the  plates  themselves, 
having  been  made  in  compliance  with  the  Author's  wishes 
after  the  original  engraving  was  done;  and,  from  a  comparison 
of  his  manuscript  with  the  text,  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe 
that  the  remaining  sixth  part  has  been  more  correctly  repro- 
duced on  the  whole  than  the  majority  of  such  editions  are  in 
similar  circumstances.  There  were  indeed  ' '  two  or  three 
things  that  might  have  been  mended,"  as  the  Poet  himself 
acknowledges,  if  the  work  had  been  to  begin  again  :  but  these 
things  did  not  lie  in  the  letter  of  the  text.  They  lay  in  certain 
verses  of  doubtful  moral  tendency,  or  at  least  of  doubtful 
meaning,  which  the  Author  afterwards  regretted ;  and  wher- 
ever they  could  be  identified  (there  are  but  three  or  four  alto- 
gether) they  have  been,  in  compliance  with  this  expressed  desire 
of  his,  omitted  in  the  present  edition.  On  this  point,  however, 
it  is  right  to  observe  that,  in  comparison  with  the  old  offensive 
rubbish  they  were  originally  intended  to  supersede,  even  such 
objectionable  words  can  hardly  be  called  immoral  at  all. 

The  truth,  in  fact,  seems  to  be,  that  '  Johnson's  Museum.'  is 
the  only  standard  authority  the  world  now  has  for  above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  Burns' s  best  songs ;  that  '  Thomson's 
Collection,'  in  like  manner,  is  the  sole  standard  authority  for 
sixty  or  sixty-three:  that  Dr.  Currie  in  the  meantime,  and 
after  him  Mr.  Cromek,  steps  in  to  arbitrate  between  them, 
incorrectly,  perhaps,  on  either  hand ;  and  finally,  that  in 
subsequent  editions  indefinite  license  in  orthography,  ptinctu- 
ation,  sense,  words,  and  arrangement,  has  been  used  in  re- 
producing the  text.  So  far  as  Johnson  is  concerned,  it  is 
indeed  provoking,  as  well  as  amusing,  to  see  with  what  cool- 
ness his  edition  has  been  corrected  by  gentlemen  who  ought  to 
have  known  better,  but  who  manifestly  in  such  instances  have 
scarcely  looked  at  his  work  at  all ;  and  who  thus  not  only  do 
damage  to  the  author  he  there  represents,  but  expose  their 
own  casual  ignorance  or  neglect  of  important  literary  facts. 
It  is  with  considerable  astonishment  we  observe  one  distin- 
guished editorial  name  connected  with  this  system  of  mis- 
quotation. Upon  the  whole,  we  are  satisfied  that  '  Johnson's 
Museum'  is  not  only  a  high,  but  incomparably  the  highest, 
authority  in  this  department  of  Burns' s  works;  and  that  it 
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occupies,  in  originality  and  simplicity,  the  same  position  as 
to  the  songs,  which  the  Kilmarnock  and  first  Edinburgh 
Editions  hold  as  to  the  earlier  poetry  of  our  Author.  In 
pemsing  its  old-fashioned  pages,  the  reader  perceives  at  once 
a  simple  uniformity  of  speech  and  spelling  in  every  passage 
by  Robert  Burns,  most  characteristic  of  the  man;  and  in 
innumerable  instances,  so  many  distinct  as  well  as  delicate 
transitions  of  sense  and  figure,  conveyed  by  a  single  letter  or 
word,  that  the  passages  in  which  they  occur  seem  to  be  almost 
new  productions,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  text.  All 
these  peculiarities,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  have  repro- 
duced, as  being  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  purity  and 
authenticity  of  the  Poet's  authorship. 

In  contributing  these  exquisite  lyrics,  the  Poet  seems  to  have 
acted,  either  from  caprice  or  from  some  sufficient  reason  un- 
known, as  he  did  also  in  contributing  to  'Thomson's  Collec- 
tion,' partly  by  open  avowal  and  partly  by  disguise  in  his 
authorship :  and  in  arranging  or  classifying  these  contribu- 
tions, we  have,  for  various  reasons  (among  others,  that  the 
Author's  own  modesty  and  self-denial,  when  immense  addi- 
tional fame  might  have  been  so  easily  acquired  by  another 
course,  may  appear),  adopted  the  same  sort  of  principle. 
The  reader,  therefore,  will  find  (1)  those  songs  which  were 
publicly  acknowledged  by  the  Author,  and  to  which  his  name 
or  initials  were  authoritatively  attached  in  the  'Museum' 
— not  always  in  the  order  of  their  composition,  but  in  the 
order  of  their  publication  in  that  work ;  (2)  those  songs  which 
he  did  not  thus  avow,  but  which  are  sufficiently  well  known, 
by  his  own  private  admission  or  otherwise,  to  have  been  his 
productions,  distinguished  in  the  'Museum'  most  frequently 
by  the  letter  X;  (3)  those  songs  which  he  only  altered  or 
enlarged,  and  which  have  either  no  signature  at  all,  or  are 
distinguished  in  the  'Museum'  by  letters  X  or  Z;  (4)  those 
songs  alone  being  omitted  in  the  present  subdivision  of  our 
work,  which  appeared  originally  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the 
Author's  poems,  and  have  therefore  already  been  presented  to 
the  reader.  In  this  arrangement,  we  have  departed  slightly 
from  our  original  intention  as  to  detail  in  the  order  to  be 
adopted,  but  the  reasons  now  assigned,  on  which  a  now  classifi- 
cation has  been  founded,  will,  we  presume,  be  accepted  as 
sufficient.  Of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  songs  contributed 
by  our  Author  to  the  '  Museum,'  there  seem  to  be  one  hundred 
and  eight,  including  six  or  eight  from  previous  editions, 
publicly  acknowledged  by  him;  fifty-nine  entirely  his,  but 
not  acknowledged;  and  fifty-five  at  least  of  fragments,  re- 
visions, and  translations  by  him,  of  which  no  acknowledg- 
ment was  ever  made,  or  deemed  necessaiy  by  himself  at  his 
hands.  When  the  reader  learns,  in  addition  to  this  fact,  that 
among  these  hundred  and  fourteen  anonymous  works,  more 
than  one  half  of  which  were  absolutely  original,  some  of  his 
own  most  beautiful  compositions  are  to  be  found;  and  that 
the  revisions  which  he  supplied,  to  purify  the  public  taste  and 
to  redeem  the  reputation  of  his  country,  were  little  less  than 
new  productions,  being  so  admirably  done  on  rude  and  some- 
times unreadable  materials,  that  the  mere  revision  in  most 
cases  reads  like  a  magical  transformation  ;  he  will  be  able  not 
only  more  fully  to  appreciate  both  the  genius  and  the  modesty 
of  the  man,  but  to  estimate  aright  the  folly  and  injustice  of 


the  supposition  that  a  soul  like  this,  so  indifferent  to  its  own 
greatest  triumphs,  could  be  guilty  of  appropriating,  without 
acknowledgment,  the  thoughts  or  the  words  of  others.  The 
whole  of  this,  indeed,  is  an  additional  indisputable  proof,  if 
such  a  thing  were  required,  that  anything  approaching  to 
plagiarism  was  an  offence  absolutely  foreign  to  his  nature. 
It  is  in  this  view  we  have  adopted  the  arrangement  now 
detailed,  that  the  reader  may  have  before  his  eyes,  in  the  most 
authentic  form,  the  fullest  evidence  on  the  subject:  which 
seems  to  be  the  more  required,  in  as  much  as  in  most  recent 
editions  such  pieces  are  either  printed  indiscriminately,  with- 
out full  explanation  of  their  authorship,  or  with  an  intimation 
that  they  are  only  partially  the  workmanship  of  Burns,  or 
doubtfully  attributed  to  him ;  as  if  he  himself  had  originally 
claimed  them,  and  the  falsehood  of  his  claim  had  been  dis- 
covered: whereas  the  fact  of  the  case  is  the  very  reverse — 
that  he  never  claimed,  nor  cared  for  claiming  them  at  all; 
nay,  that  in  many  instances  he  absolutely  denied  their 
authorship,  and  that  it  has  only  been  by  most  careful  critical 
inquiries  since  his  death  that  his  real  relationship  to  most 
of  them,  as  their  undoubted  author,  has  been  established. 
These  observations,  we  trust,  will  be  accepted  as  final;  and 
in  any  future  instance  in  which  a  parallel  passage  may  be 
quoted  by  us  from  previous  authors,  our  readers  will  under- 
stand that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  illustration  only,  and  in  no 
way  whatever  either  to  justify  or  renew  discussion  on  this 
exhausted  topic. 

In  proceeding  now  to  review  the  whole  of  these  wonderful 
lyrical  productions,  classified  as  above,  we  do  not  propose 
minutely  to  criticise  every  individual  song ;  but  shall  content 
ourselves  with  affording  all  the  information  accessible  con- 
cerning them,  where  it  seems  to  be  of  importance,  with  such 
additional  remarks  as  the  history  or  character  of  the  com- 
positions themselves  may  suggest.  It  is  not  an  essay,  our 
readers  must  remember,  but  only  a  commentary  at  discretion, 
in  which  we  can  here  indulge  on  these  beautiful  productions ; 
but  we  may  observe,  once  for  all,  that  the  more  carefully  we 
have  studied  and  the  more  frequently  we  have  perused  them, 
we  are  the  more  convinced  that  both  in  variety  and  beauty, 
and  in  artistic  perfection,  they  are  incomparably  the  finest 
works  of  their  sort  that  could  be  imagined  emanating,  in  an 
uninterrupted  series,  from  the  hand  of  a  single  author.  We 
have  seen  nothing  finer,  and  will  not  easily  believe  that  there 
can  be  anything  much  finer,  in  the  world. 

SONGS   ORIGINALLY  ACKNOWLEDGED. 

In  the  first  volume  of  'Museum'  only  two  songs  avowedly 
by  Burns  appear,  and  these  at  the  very  conclusion  of  that 
volume.  It  was  not  until  the  work  had  been  considerably 
advanced  that  our  Author  became  acquainted  with  Johnson ; 
and  his  first  contribution  to  its  pages  was  one  of  his  own 
earliest  and  best  productions — '  Green  Grow  the  Rashes,  0' — 
which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  morale  by  some,  super- 
seded an  old  Scottish  original  unfit  for  publication,  and  from 
that  hour  to  this  has  banished  it — this  being  only  one  among 
innumerable  instances  in  which  Burns's  genius  and  exquisite 
taste  combined  have  rendered  incalculable  service  to  the  com- 
munity. The  other — 
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p.  129.     YOUNG  PEGGY  :    Is  a  beautiful  pastoral  chaunt, 

suggested  by  the  attractions  of  Miss  Peggy  K ;  to  whom 

it  was  originally  enclosed  in  a  letter  by  the  Poet,  in  the 
autumn  of  1785.  It  was  the  first  compliment  apparently  to 
that  unfortunate  lady,  whose  calamity  was  afterwards  im- 
mortalised in  the  '  Banks  o'  Doon.'  Mr.  Chambers,  by  some 
oversight  (into  which  he  seems  to  have  been  betrayed  by 
following  Cromek  a  little  too  closely,  who  sometimes  printed 
from  duplicate  copies,  as  new,  pieces  which  were  already 
before  the  world),  remarks  that  "this  song  was  published 
after  the  Poet's  death,  under  the  title  of  '  Young  Peggy.' " 
It  was,  indeed,  so  published  by  Cromek  in  his  '  Eeliques,' 
but  had  already  been  published  by  the  Poet  himself,  without 
any  title,  in  Yol.  I.,  p.  79,  of  the  'Museum,'  May,  1787 — 
having  been  communicated  for  that  purpose,  in  November, 
1786,  or  one  year  exactly  after  it  was  written;  the  date  of 
the  song  being  undoubtedly  during  Miss  K.'s  visit  to  her 
friends  at  Mauchline.  In  the  third  stanza — 
Were  Fortune  lovely  Peggy's  foe,  &c. — 

there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  well-known  song 
by  Sheridan — 

Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed,  &c., 

which  had  already  been  assigned  a  place  in  the  '  Museum,' 
and  which  Burns  may  possibly  ere  that  have  seen;  but  the 
song  itself,  written  at  Mossgiel,  being  already  a  twelvemonth 
in  existence,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  relation 
to  it.  It  is  sad  enough  to  reflect,  that  both  prayer  and  prog- 
nostication in  'Lovely  Peggy's'  case  were  alike  unavailing. 

In  the  second  volume,  a  much  larger  number  of  our  Author's 
contributions  appears — beginning  with  the  first  song  in  the 
volume,  '  When  Guilford  good  our  pilot  stood,'  already  pub- 
lished; and  ending  with  '  Clarinda,  mistress  of  my  soul,' 
the  last  but  two  in  the  volume — including  altogether  not 
fewer  than  thirty-three  pieces  from  our  Author's  hand,  of 
which,  however,  only  eighteen  were  publicly  acknowledged 
by  him;  the  remainder  being  either  alterations,  additions, 
or  anonymous  compositions. 

WHEN  GUILFORD  GOOD  :  [See  p.  73 ;  also  Notes  to  Part  L, 
p.  107.]  This  song  appears  in  'Museum'  to  the  tune  of  'M. 
Friecedan,'  incorrectly  so  spelt;  'An  Friecedan  Dubh,'  or 
'The  Black  Watch,'  otherwise  more  popularly  known  as 
'  The  42d  Eoyal  Highlanders,'  being  the  true  title. 

p.  130.  WHISTLE,  AND  I'LL  COME  TO  YOU,  MY  LAD: 
Originally  in  two  stanzas  only,  written  by  Burns  in  1787,  to 
an  air  which  was  a  great  favourite  of  his  own,  and  believed  by 
him  to  have  been  the  composition  of  an  excellent  musician,  by 
name  John  Bruce — "  an  honest  man,  though  a  red-wtid  High- 
lander"— in  Dumfries.  In  August,  1793,  he  composed  the 
second  edition  of  four  stanzas,  with  some  verbal  alterations 
on  the  first — which  will  be  found  in  its  place.  In  some 
manuscripts,  the  two  first  stanzas  are  slightly  varied,  thus — 
O  whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  jo, — 

Tho'  father  and  mother  and  a'  should  say,  no,  &c. 

p.  130.  BONNY  LASSIE,  WILL  YE  GO?  This  song,  begin- 
ning 'Now  Simmer  blinks,'  &c.,  was  entirely  composed  by 
Burns,  the  chorus  alone,  'Bonny  lassie,  will  ye  go?'  being 
ancient.  It  was  written  in  September,  1787,  under  the  Falls 


of  Aberfeldy,  in  Perthshire,  during  his  tour  through  the 
Highlands  with  his  friend  Nicol  of  the  High  School,  Edin- 
burgh. The  same  contempt  for  Fortune  in  comparison  with 
Love,  and  the  same  admiration  of  Nature  in  wood  and  wild, 
which  characterise  all  his  works,  are  beautifully  indicated  here 
in  the  simplest  but  most  effective  language. 

p.  130.  MY  JEAN:  One  of  the  many  tributes  by  our 
Author,  in  the  same  strain,  to  Jean  Armour,  seems  to  have 
been  written  before  their  marriage. 


—  c.  2,  s.  1. 


Her  dear  idea  round  my  heart 
Should  tenderly  entwine. 


Thus  Thomas  Moore  afterwards,  in  one  of  his  melodies — 

And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my  heart 
Should  entwine  itself  verdantly  still. — The  Sunflower. 

p.  131.  STAY,  MY  CHARMER,  CAN  YOU  LEAVE  ME? — 
Adapted  to  an  old  simple,  pathetic  Highland  air;  but  whether 
merely  sentimental  or  real  in  its  application,  does  not  appear. 
It  has  some  resemblance  to  other  verses  addressed,  at  parting 
to  Clarinda,  and  may  possibly  have  been  intended  for  her. 

p.  131.  THICKEST  NIGHT,  SURROUND  MY  DWELLING! 
% Adapted  to  '  Strathallan's  Lament.' — Of  this  song,  Burns 
himself  gives  the  following  account  in  his  '  Eeliques: ' — "This 
air  is  the  composition  of  one  of  the  worthiest  and  best  men 
living — Allan  Masterton,  schoolmaster  in  Edinburgh.  As  he 
and  I  were  both  sprouts  of  Jacobitism,  we  agreed  to  dedicate 
the  words  and  air  to  that  cause.  But  to  tell  the  matter  of 
fact,  except  when  my  passions  were  heated  by  some  accidental 
cause,  my  Jacobitism  was  merely  by  way  of  vive  la  bagatelle." 
It  may  be  noticed  in  connection  with  this  avowal,  and  with 
Allan  Masterton' s  name,  that  Allan  was  one  of  the  three 
whose  symposium  has  been  immortalised  in  the  '  Peck  o' 
Maut;'  and  that  the  Poet,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Eiddel,  on 
the  day  on  which  the  drinking  for  the  'Whistle'  took  place, 
requests  the  favour  of  a  '  frank'  in  writing  to  Allan,  whom  he 
there  also  characterises  in  the  same  terms  of  eulogy  and 
friendship.  It  is  just  possible,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of  this 
song  may  have  been  suggested  over  the  'Peck  o'  Maut' — 
which  might  perhaps  stimulate  the  Jacobitism  of  the  company; 
and  if  that  be  so,  then  we  have  at  least  two  admirable  lyrics 
planned  or  written  at  the  very  moment,  when  the  Author  is 
supposed  by  many  to  have  been  lost  in  speechless  inebriety. 
In  support  of  this  idea,  we  have  italicised  a  word  in  Burns' s 
own  account,  as  quoted  above,  referring  to  such  an  agreement. 

There  seems  to  be  some  unexplained  misunderstanding  about 
the  noble  personage  here  represented.  Some,  including  Mr. 
Chambers,  understand  the  imaginary  speaker  to  be  William, 
fourth  Yiscount  Strathallan,  who  fought  and  fell  at  Culloden ; 
and  that  Burns,  incorrectly  believing  him  to  be  an  exile  or 
surviving  in  jeopardy,  has  put  such  language  of  lamentation 
by  mistake  into  his  mouth.  Others,  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
maintain  that  it  was  not  this  William  at  all,  but  his  son,  the 
disinherited  Viscount,  who  survived  him  as  an  exile  in  France. 
The  facts  are  these :  William,  fourth  Viscount  of  Strathallan, 
fought,  and  was  reported  slain  at  Culloden  :  "I  myself,"  says 
an  eye  witness,  whose  affirmation  we  recollect  somewhere  to 
have  read,  "saw  Viscount  Strathallan  dead  on  the  field  of 
Culloden,  and  thrust  this  spontoon  (military  halbert)  into  his 
body."  The  fact  of  his  death,  however,  was  good-naturedly 
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disputed  even  in  London  at  the  time.  This  dead  body  was  not 
universally  believed  to  have  been  Strathallan's  body;  on  the 
contrary,  his  reported  death  was  affirmed  to  be  either  a  mistake 
or  a  ruse,  invented  by  his  friends  to  deceive  the  Government, 
and  to  facilitate  his  escape.  Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino 
were  both  taken  prisoners,  and  suffered  decapitation;  but 
Strathallan,  according  to  this  theory,  escaped  and  fled.  It  is 
by  no  mistake,  therefore,  but  on  popular  rumour,  as  being  the 
most  romantic  supposition  of  the  two  then  apparently  enter- 
tained concerning  the  lost  Viscount,  that  Burns  has  ascribed 
this  soliloquy  to  him :  a  circumstance  which  renders  the 
soliloquy  itself,  as  his,  most  affecting  and  beautiful.  He, 
supposed  to  be  dead,  is  yet  alive;  and  in  obscurest  exile,  at 
home  or  in  a  foreign  land,  laments  the  fate  of  his  brother 
chiefs-in-arms.  Why  else  should  a  lament  be  in  his  mouth 
at  all?  With  reference  to  Note  in  our  Text,  p.  131,  c.  2, 
we  think  proper  to  quote  from  Mr.  Chambers,  Edition  1856, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  214,  as  follows— 
"  Variation  in  MS.  in  possession  of  Mr.  B.  Nightingale,  Priory  Road,  London : 

'  Thickest  night,  surround  my  dwelling ! 

Howling  tempests,  o'er  me  rave ! 
Turbid  torrents,  wintry  swelling, 

Roaring  by  my  lonely  cave ! '  " 

What  Mr.  Chambers  here  calls  a  variation,  from  a  private 
manuscript  in  London,  is  in  fact  the  original  edition  in  '  John- 
son's Museum,'  printed  and  published  during  the  Author's 
own  lifetime,  and  now  reproduced  by  us.  Mr.  Chambers  has 
adopted  Dr.  Currie's  edition  in  this  instance  as  a  standard, 
beginning — 

Thickest  night,  o'erhang  my  dwelling! 

and,  without  adverting  to  the  'Museum,'  seems  to  have  con- 
cluded that  the  manuscript  in  London  was  a  variation,  which 
in  truth  is,  or  at  least  agrees  with,  the  actual  original — Currie's 
edition  being  the  variation.  We  are  thus  explicit  as  to  facts, 
for  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  in  which  Johnson 
has  been  set  aside,  and  imaginary  discoveries  to  his  disadvan- 
tage announced;  nor  the  only  instance  in  which  various 
readings  (as  in  Currie's  edition),  without  adequate  authority, 
have  found  circulation  as  the  genuine  text  of  Burns. 

p.  131.  THE  YOUNG  HIGHLAND  ROVER:  Is  one  of  the 
three  songs  written  by  Burns  to  his  most  favourite  Highland 
air  of  'Morag' — a  plaintive  and  beautiful,  but  complicated 
melody.  It  was  written  in  1787,  expressly  for  the  'Museum; ' 
and  the  hero  is  understood  to  be  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
whose  unfortunate  destiny  gives  a  degree  of  pathos  to  the 
words,  which  certainly  could  not  well,  in  any  other  case,  be 
attached  to  them. 

p.  132.  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  DEVON:  A  much  admired 
song,  was  written  in  August,  1787,  during  one  of  the  Author's 
northern  tours  in  that  year.  The  verses,  he  himself  informs 
us,  "were  composed  on  a  charming  girl,  Miss  Charlotte 
Hamilton,  who  is  now  married  to  James  M'Kittrick  Adair, 
Esq.,  physician.  She  is  sister  to  my  worthy  friend,  Gavin 
Hamilton  of  Mauchline,  and  was  born  on  the  banks  of  Ayr ; 
but  was,  at  the  time  I  wrote  these  lines,  residing  at  Harvey- 
ston,  in  Clackmannanshire,  on  the  romantic  banks  of  the  little 
river  Devon.  I  first  heard  the  air  from  a  lady  in  Inverness, 
and  got  the  notes  taken  down  for  this  work  [the  Museum]." 


He  was  accompanied  during  this  tour  by  Dr.  Adam,  afterwards 
of  Harrowgate;  who,  in  consequence  of  this  introduction, 
obtained  the  heroine's  sister  for  his  wife.  The  song  itself  is 
slightly  Shenstonian  in  its  character,  but  with  intermingled 
touches  of  tenderness  beyond  Shenstone. 

p.  132,  s.  2,  I.  3.       And  far  be  thou  distant,  thou  reptile  that  seizest 
sometimes  incorrectly  printed          .      .       .      seizes 

Had  the  song  been  entirely  Scotch,  '  seizes '  would  have  been 
the  proper  form ;  but  Burns  was  most  scrupulous  in  such 
matters,  and  the  song  being  almost  all  English,  the  second 
stanza  entirely  so,  the  correct  English  form  is  employed,  and 
so  stands  distinctly  printed  in  '  Museum.'  Nor  does  the 
rhyme  in  any  way  suffer  by  such  accuracy,  in  as  much  as  the 
final  '  t'  is  lost  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  succeeding  line.  A 
point  so  minute  would  be  scarcely  worth  observing,  if  it  were 
not  to  illustrate  the  care  with  which  Burns  himself,  in  such 
instances,  discriminated  the  varieties,  and  adhered  to  the 
proprieties  of  language. 

p.  132.  RAVING  WINDS  AROUND  HER  BLOWING  :  This  song, 
we  are  informed  by  the  Author,  was  composed  in  sympathetic 
reference  to  Miss  Isabella  M'Leod  of  Raasay,  with  whose  deep 
afflictions,  first  in  the  death  of  her  brother,  John  M'Leod,  Esq. 
[see  p.  124],  then  in  the  death  of  her  sister,  and  subsequently 
in  the  still  more  melancholy  death  of  her  sister's  husband,  the 
Earl  of  Loudon,  which  occurred,  1786,  by  his  own  hand,  "  out 
of  sheer  heart-break  at  some  mortifications  he  suffered,  owing 
to  the  deranged  state  of  his  finances,"  the  Poet  seems  to  have 
had  the  profoundest  commiseration.  In  this,  and  all  similar 
pieces  by  Burns,  the  reader  will  observe  a  dramatic  suggestive 
pause  at  the  very  point  where  an  inferior  poet,  bent  on  ampli- 
fication, would  have  gone  on,  adding  stanza  after  stanza,  till 
the  theme  was  exhausted. 

p.  132.  MUSING  ON  THE  ROARING  OCEAN:  "Composed," 
says  Burns,  "out  of  compliment  to  a  Mrs.  M'Lachlan,  whose 
husband  is  an  officer  in  the  East  Indies;"  and  in  which,  we 
may  observe,  the  poetical  idea  of  maiden-love,  and  not  of 
marriage  relationship,  is  made  the  theme :  a  fact  which  ex- 
plains many  other  cases,  in  which  ignorant  misconception  of 
the  Poet's  language  has  led  to  most  injurious  imputations 
on  his  own  morality. 

p.  133.  BLYTHE  WAS  SHE  :  The  heroine  of  this  song,  as 
already  stated  [see  Note  on  '  Scaring  Wild-Fowl,'  p.  249], 
was  Miss  Euphemia  Murray  of  Lintrose,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Smythe  of  Methven,  who  had  already  been  designated  for  her 
beauty  'The  Flower  of  Strathmore.'  Mr.  Chambers  asserts 
that  the  lamb-like  expression  referred  to  in  the  third  verse 
was  remarkably  characteristic  of  this  lady's  countenance. 
The  date  of  the  song  was  August,  1787,  as  we  have  seen;  but 
in  the  early  part  of  the  same  year  Burns  had  accomplished  his 
Border  tour.  Mr.  Chambers  says,  "It  is  evident  that  Burns 
was  disappointed  of  his  intended  visit  to  the  Vale  of  Yarrow" 
on  that  occasion;  and  there  may  be  a  blank  in  his  diary  at 
that  date :  but  it  is  manifest,  from  the  very  first  verse  of  this 
song,  that  '  Yarrow  braes '  were  present  to  his  imagination 
at  the  moment,  as  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  hills  of  Oughter- 
tyre.  He  must  either  have  visited  the  Yarrow,  therefore,  or 
have  heard  it  most  exactly  described.  The  former  we  conclude 
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to  have  been  the  case;  for  he  seems  never  to  have  borrowed 
a  description.  The  two  first  lines  of  the  chorus,  we  ought  to 
mention,  belong  to  an  older  ballad. 

p.  133.  A  KosE-Bui)  BY  MY  EARLY  WALK  :  The  second 
compliment  thus  paid  by  our  Author,  with  paternal  affection, 
to  Miss  Jenny  Cruickshanks,  "a  very  young  lady"  [p.  124]. 
Stanza  in.,  in  reference  to  her  voice  and  musical  performance, 
is  a  compliment  founded  on  fact ;  her  occupation,  during  the 
Poet's  residence  (end  of  October,  1787)  in  her  father's  house, 
being  to  sing  or  play,  for  his  gratification  and  assistance,  the 
favourite  Scotch  airs  required  by  him  in  adapting  his  verses 
for  the  'Museum.'  Lucky  little  songstress!  unconscious 
assistant-musician  to  Apollo;  to  be  repaid  for  such  dutiful 
childlike  service  with  unlooked-for  immortality. 

p.  133.  BRAVING  ANGRY  WINTER'S  STORMS:  Dedicated 
to  the  praise  of  Miss  Margaret  Chalmers,  to  whom  also  an- 
other similar  tribute  of  admiration  occurs  afterwards,  entitled 
'  My  Peggy's  Face.'  This  young  lady,  who  together  with 
Miss  Charlotte  Hamilton — '  Banks  of  the  Devon ' — seems  to 
have  exerted  great  influence  on  Burns's  imagination,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  was  honoured  with  much  gallant  and  respectful 
admiration  by  the  Poet,  founded  more  upon  her  moral  excel- 
lence, however,  it  would  appear,  than  on  any  other  attractions 
probably  of  which  she  could  boast;  and  was  the  person  to 
whom  a  considerable  number  of  his  most  interesting  letters 
were  addressed.  [See  Special  Correspondence.]  With  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  song,  he  says  it  was  composed  ' '  on  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  of  women,  Miss  Peggy  Chalmers 
that  was,  now  Mrs.  Lewis  Hay,  of  Forbes  &  Co.'s  Bank, 
Edinburgh."  Date  of  song,  1787. 


p  134,  c.  1  s.  1. 


Astonished,  doubly  marks  it  beam 
With  art's  most  polish'd  blaze. 


often  incorrectly  printed     .    .    marks  its  beam, 
which  changes  and  weakens  the  sense  entirely.     In  stanza  n., 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  we  have  a  double  alternate 
construction,  an  elegant  peculiarity  of  syntax,  common  enough 
in  Hebrew  psalmody,  but  rare  in  Burns  or  elsewhere : 

Blest  be  the  wild  sequester'd  shade, 

And  blest  the  day  and  hour, 
Where  Peggy's  charms  I  first  survey'd, 

When  first  I  felt  their  pow'r ! 

In  the  above  quotation  from  that  stanza,  the  reader  will 
observe  that  the  first  and  third  lines,  and  the  second  and 
fourth,  correspond,  both  in  sense  and  sound. 

p.  134.  TIBBIE,  I  HAE  SEEN  THE  DAY:  One  of  Burns's 
earliest  and  most  spirited  youthful  productions,  originating  in 
a  bona-fide  disappointment  at  the  moment.  The  date  assigned 
by  some  is  1776,  when  the  Author  would  be  only  about  seven- 
teen years  old,  which  is  early  for  a  work  so  perfect ;  by  others, 
1785,  age  twenty-three,  more  likely  perhaps.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  the  song  was  the  genuine  product  of  a  lover's  spleen ; 
and  connected  with  the  composition  of  it,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing pleasant  anecdote  from  the  lips  of  the  heroine's  own  son, 
a  respectable  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarbolton.  Our 
informant  remembered  well,  when  a  boy,  of  asking  his  mother 
for  "a  bawbee  to  buy  a  ballat  frae  a  chapman  at  the  door;  " 
which  favour  was  granted,  and  he  "waled  out  a  ballat  for  a 
bawbee,  to  please  himsel."  On  reading  over  this  ballad  to  his 


mother  in  the  evening,  ' '  she  leugh,  and  spier'd  if  he  kent  wha 
it  was  on?"  The  child,  of  course,  did  not  know;  but  was 
duly  informed,  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  laughter,  that  the 
Tibbie  of  the  ballad  our  friend  had  chosen  "was  just  his  ain 
mither."  "Mr.  Burns,"  it  appears,  "had  been  a  genuine 
admirer  of  Tibbie's ;  but  one  night  when  he  came  to  the  door, 
our  informant's  father  had  been  'afore  him;'  and  syne  Mr. 
Burns  took  the  huff,  and  wrote  that  sang."  The  heroine's 
maiden  name  was  Isabella  Steven ;  Scottice,  Tibbie  Steen. 
We  have  only  farther  to  note,  that  the  concluding  verse,  within 
brackets  in  our  edition,  does  not  appear  in  the  '  Museum,'  and 
seems  to  have  been  added  at  some  later  date  by  the  Author, 
when  revising  the  song  for  '  Thomson's  Collection,'  where  that 
verse  is  found.  It  is  also  printed  with  a  variation  in  the 
second  line  of  that  verse,  thus — 

I  wad  na  gie  her,  under  sark, 
which  is  surely  a  vulgar  inaccuracy  ? 

p.  134.  CLARINDA:  Which  is  the  last  song  by  Burns  in 
volume  second  of  the  'Museum,'  seems  to  be  also  the  first 
avowed  reference  by  him  to  his  passion  for  that  lady.  We 
have  only  to  observe  farther,  that  it  is  absolutely  Petrarchan 
both  in  its  style  and  in  its  devotion ;  of  which  many  illustra- 
tions might  be  adduced.  We  content  ourselves  by  referring 
the  reader  at  his  leisure  to  the  entire  sonnet  beginning — 

Pommi,  ove  '1  sol  occide  i  fieri  e  1'  erba, 
O  dove  vince  lui  '1  ghiaccio,  e  la  neve, 

Parte  Prima ;  Son.  cxiii. 

where  the  forms  of  attestation  are  no  doubt  more  numerous, 
and  the  antitheses  more  studied ;  but  the  extremes  of  trial,  and 
protestations  of  constancy,  are  precisely  the  same.  A  more 
perfect  parallel,  however,  to  this  beautiful  sonnet  (of  which, 
hereafter,  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  a  translation)  is  to  be 
found  in  the  song  commencing  '  O  were  I  on  Parnassus  Hill,' 
dedicated  to  Jean ;  and  as  Petrarch  was  indubitably  always  in 
earnest,  if  there  is  a  greater  resemblance  between  this  song 
and  his  sonnet,  than  between  the  song  to  '  Clarinda '  and  the 
same  sonnet,  there  is  a  corresponding  presumption  in  favour 
of  Burns's  love  for  Jean,  as  compared  with  his  devotion  to 
Clarinda :  a  fact  which  is  incidentally  worth  noting. 

p.  135,  c.  1,  s.  2.      She,  the  fair  sun  of  all  her  sex, 
Has  blest  my  glorious  day ; 

Compare  Campbell — 

Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty  won, 
O  what  were  man  1 — a  world  without  a  sun ! 

Pleasures  of  Hope  :  Part  II.,  I.  23. 

In  volume  third  of  the  'Museum'  we  find  seventeen  acknow- 
ledged productions  of  our  Author's,  and  fourteen  apparently 
unacknowledged,  besides  numerous  revisions  and  fragments. 
Of  the  acknowledged  pieces,  with  which  alone  we  have  at 
present  to  do,  the  first  is  at 

p.  135.  TIBBIE  DUNBAR  :  A  little  gem  of  lyric  fancy,  written 
expressly  for  the  '  Museum'  in  1789,  and  adapted  to  a  sort  of 
jig,  composed  by,  and  named  for,  one  'Johnny  M'Gill,'  at  that 
time  a  musician  in  Girvan ;  where  the  name,  and  somewhat 
of  the  gift  also,  among  the  inhabitants,  is  still  common. 

p.  135.  BLOOMING  NELLY:  Which  immediately  follows, 
was  also  one  of  our  Author's  special  productions ;  written,  it 
appears,  ' '  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnson,  in  place  of  a  very 
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indelicate  one  inserted  in  '  Ramsay's  Tea-Table  Miscellany, 
with  the  same  title  and  to  the  same  tune." — Stenhouse.  The 
song  itself  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  all  Burns's 
amatory  compositions. 

p.  135,  c.  2,  s.  1.      When  Willie  wand'ring  thro*  the  wood, 
Who  for  her  favour  oft  had  sued ; 

seems  to  be  an  incomplete  sentence.  In  Stewart  of  Glasgow's 
fragmentary  edition,  1801,  in  which  the  poem,  apparently  from 
another  manuscript,  occurs,  the  lines  are  inserted  thus — 

When  Willie,  wander*  d  thro'  the  wood, 
Who  for  her  favour  oft  had  sued ; 

in  which  the  sense  seems  to  be  improved  by  the  change  of 
tense,  but  is  in  reality  destroyed  by  the  punctuation.  The 
truth  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  there  should  be  a  slight  pause  in 
reading,  after  '  sued ' — expressive  of  Willie's  indecision  and 
bewilderment,  before  his  conflicting  feelings  will  allow  him 
to  move.  The  words  which  follow,  and  which  constitute, 
with  some  exquisite  variations,  the  burden  of  the  succeeding 
stanzas,  are  an  almost  literal  translation  of  Petrarch's  burn- 
ing embarrassment. 

Ond'  io  non  pote'  mai  formar  parola, 
Ch'  altro,  che  da  me  stesso  fosse  intesa ; 

Cosl  m'  ha  fatto  Amor  tremante,  e  fioco  : 
E  veggi'  'or  ben,  che  caritate  accesa 

Lega  la  lingua  altrui,  gli  spirti  invola. 

Chi  pu6  dir  com'  egli  arde,  6'n  picciol  foco. 

Parts  Prima:  Son.  cxxxvii. 

Thus  could  I  not  a  single  word  bestow, 
Which  other  better  than  myself  would  know ; 

So  love  had  made  me  shake  and  quiver  with  desire ! 
Too  well,  at  last,  I  saw  how  that  sweet  glow 
Can  bind  the  tongue,  and  check  the  vital  flow  : 

Who  still  can  say  '  he  burns,'  hath  scarcely  felt  the  fire ! 

p.  136.  THE  DAY  RETURNS  :  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Chalmers, 
in  the  autumn  of  1788,  the  Poet  says  with  respect  to  this 
exquisite  composition,  "one  of  the  most  tolerable  things  I 
have  done  in  that  way  [Song- writing  for  'Museum']  is  two 
stanzas  I  made  to  an  air  a  musical  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance composed  for  the  anniversary  of  his  wedding  day,  which 
happens  on  the  17th  November."  The  gentleman  referred  to 
was  Captain  Riddel,  of  Glenriddel ;  of  whom  and  his  accom- 
plished wife,  he  says  elsewhere,  "At  their  fireside  I  have 
enjoyed  more  pleasant  evenings,  than  at  all  the  houses  of 
fashionable  people  in  this  country  put  together — and  to  their 
kindness  and  hospitality  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the 
happiest  hours  of  my  life." — Reliques.  Such  hospitality  and 
kindness  were  a  thousand  times  repaid  by  this  most  beautiful 
of  epithalamiums,  in  which  love  and  constancy  together  strive 
for  mastery  with  music.  A  parallel,  in  many  respects  almost 
beyond  expectation,  may  be  found  in  Petrarch,  although 
nothing  but  the  transports  of  disappointment  returned  with 
the  revolving  year  for  him. 

Quando  mi  viene  innanzi  il  tempo  e'l  loco, 
Ov  'io  perdei  me  stesso ;  e'l  caro  nodo, 
Ond'  Amor  di  sua  man  m'  avvinse  in  modo, 
Che  1'amar  mi  fe  dolce,  e'l  pianger  gioco  : 

Solfo  cd  esca  son  tutto,  e'l  cor  un  foco 
Da  quei  soavi  spirti,  i  quai  sempr'  odo, 
Acceso  dentro  si,  ch'  ardendo  godo, 
E'  di  cid  vivo,  e  d'  altro  mi  cal  poco. 

Parte  Prima :  Son.  cxlii. 


When  to  my  fancy  time  and  place  appear, 

Where  I  was  all  undone ;  and  that  dear  tie 
Wherewith  Love's  magic-hand  had  bound  me  so, 

That  pain  was  sweet,  and  grief  perplexing  joy; 

Brimstone  and  tinder,  I  am  all  a-glow  : 
My  heart  a  furnace,  kindled  through  me  quite 

By  those  sweet  sparks  of  speech  which  still  I  hear, 

So  blazes,  that  in  burning  I  delight ; 
And  now  I  live  with  hope,  and  now  I  die  with  fear ! 

p.  136.  THE  LAZY  MIST:  "This  song,"  says  Burns,  in 
his  annotations  oil  the  'Museum,'  "is  mine;"  a  simple 
enough  recognition.  It  was  written  in  1789,  towards  close  of 
that  year.  Let  the  reader  compare  with  stanza  II.,  Thomas 
Moore's  Ode  on  his  own  Birthday,  more  particularly  the 
passage  beginning — 

Vain  was  the  man,  and  false  as  vain, 

Who  said,  "  were  he  ordained  to  run 
His  long  career  of  life  again, 

He  would  do  all  that  he  Add  done — " 
Ah,  'tis  not  thus  the  voice  that  dwells 

In  sober  birthdays  speaks  to  me ; 
Far  otherwise — of  time  it  tells, 

Lavished  unwisely,  carelessly ; 
Of  counsel  mock'd,  &c. 

and  after  quiet  perusal  of  the  four  last  lines  of  said  stanza, 
let  him  turn  sympathetically  to  Poet's  miniature  of  1795,  and 
study  the  expression  of  it.  One  other  passage  yet,  among 
our  Author's  effusions  of  this  date,  besides  that  to  which  he 
himself  refers,  where  the  secret  of  his  vital  consciousness 
escapes  him,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote,  as  an  illus- 
trative commentary  on  that  portrait. 


—  s.  2,  l.  7. 


Life  is  not  worth  having  with  all  it  can  give 


sometimes  printed  thus — 

This  life's  not  worth  having  with  all  it  can  give — 

which  may  be  a  variation  in  some  manuscript,  but  has  no 
authority  either  in  '  Museum '  or  in  '  Thomson's  Collection.' 

p.  136.  OF  A'  THE  AIRTS  THE  WIND  CAN  BLAW  :  This,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  popular  of  our  Author's  songs,  was 
composed  "out  of  compliment  to  Mrs.  Burns.  N.B. — It  was 
during  the  honey-moon :  "  which  he  spent,  or  was  spending  at 
the  moment,  in  solitary  blessedness  at  the  Isle,  preparing  a 
house  at  Ellisland  for  the  reception  of  his  bride.  We  have 
specified  in  our  text  that  this  is  the  original  edition,  not  that 
there  was  ever  another  true  edition,  but  because  very  strange 
liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  original,  and  because 
additions  by  other  hands  have  sometimes  been  published 
along  with  it.  The  unwarrantable  variations  to  which  we 
allude  occur  in  second  four  lines  of  stanza  i. 

—  c.  2,  s.  1.         There's  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

And  mony  a  hill  between ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 
Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

Thus  the  verse  stands  verbatim  in  the  '  Museum,'  Vol.  III. 
No.  235,  where  it  was  first  seen  by  the  world,  under  the 
Author's  own  editorship.  With  respect  to  variations,  we  think 
proper  in  the  first  place  to  quote  Mr.  Chambers : 

"  The  commencement  of  this  stanza  is  given  in  Johnson's  Muteum 

There  wild  woods  grow,  &c. 

as  implying  the  nature  of  the  scenery  in  the  west.  In  Wood's  Songs  of  Scotland, 
the  reading  is — 

Though  wild  woods  grow,  ana  rivers  row, 

Wi'  monie  a  hill  between, 
Baith  day  and  night,  &c., 

evidently  an  alteration  designed  to  improve  the  logic  of  the  verse.  It  appears  that 
both  readings  are  wrong,  for  in  the  original  manuscript  of  Burns's  contribution 
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to  Johnson,  in  possession  of  Archibald  Ilastie,  Esq.,  the  line  is  •written  '  There's 
wild  woods  grow,'  &e.,  as  in  our  text.  It  is  an  example  of  a  kind  of  syllogism 
occasionally  employed  by  Burns,  in  which  the  major  proposition  seems  to  be 
merely  expletive.  [Another  example  will  serve  to  bring  this  peculiarity  of  com- 
position more  distinctly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  : 

By  Auchtertyre  grows  the  aik, 

On  Yarrow  banks  the  birken  shaw  : 
But  Phemie  was  a  bonnier  lass 

Than  braes  o'  Yarrow  ever  saw.]  " — Vol.  II.,  p.  270. 

Mr.  Chambers  further  quotes  a  passage  from  Homer,  Iliad,  I. 
I.  156,  in  which  idea  of  intervening  woods  and  waters  occurs, 
but  which  does  not  otherwise  bear  upon  the  argument  of  the 
text  at  all.  On  Mr.  Chambers's  note  we  have  to  remark  (1) 
That  in  Johnson's  Museum  the  words  are  printed  exactly  as 
they  stand  in  the  original  manuscript,  as  quoted  by  himself 
from  the  document  in  the  late  Mr.  Hastie's  possession ;  from 
which  we  conclude  that  Mr.  Chambers,  with  all  his  anxiety, 
cannot  have  consulted  the  'Museum'  with  sufficient  care: 
but  in  this,  as  in  a  former  instance  ('  Strathallan's  Lament'), 
Johnson's  fidelity  is  confirmed  on  due  examination;  (2)  That 
Wood's  alteration  in  his  Songs  of  Scotland  is  a  presumptuous 
interference  with  the  text,  founded  upon  ignorance  of  its  true 
meaning ;  (3)  That  Mr.  Chambers's  own  interpretation  of  the 
passage  in  question,  as  a  "  kind  of  syllogism  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  Burns,  in  which  the  major  proposition  seems  to  be 
merely  expletive,"  is  incorrect;  the  verse  being  no  syllogism 
at  all,  but  a  compound  disjunctive  proposition,  natural  and 
perfect,  as  far  as  poetry  permits,  in  both  parts.  Translated 
into  prose,  the  lines  would  stand  thus  : 

There  are  wild  woods  growing,  and  there  are  rivers  rowing,  and  there  is  mony 
a  hill  between ;  but  day  and  night,  [over  all  these]  my  fancy's  flight  is  ever  wi' 
my  Jean. 

Neither  logic,  nor  grammar,  nor  poetry  in  the  case,  could  be 
more  perfect.  '  There's,'  instead  of  '  There  are,'  is  most 
properly  employed  by  the  Author  here,  because  it  is  not  the 
woods,  the  rivers,  or  the  hills — but  the  growing  of  the  woods, 
the  rolling  of  the  rivers,  and  the  existence  of  many  a  hill, 
which,  successively  and  separately,  are  nominatives  in  turn 
to  one  verb  'is,'  in  the  singular.  Numerous  other  instances 
of  similar  construction,  the  only  legitimate  construction  in 
the  circumstances,  might  be  quoted  from  his  songs  through- 
out. (4)  In  conclusion  of  this  argument,  we  have  only  further 
to  remark,  that  the  other  verse  quoted  by  Mr.  Chambers — '  By 
Aughtertyre  grows  the  aik,'  &c.,  does  not  exactly  illustrate 
the  same  sort  of  construction,  and  implies  a  much  greater 
ellipsis  than  the  passage  before  us. 

The  woods  and  the  rivers  between  Ellisland  and  Mauchline 
(where  Jean  still  was)  were  those  of  the  Nith,  the  Lugar,  and 
the  Ayr,  with  their  various  tributaries ;  and  the  principal  hill 
[see  Song  following]  was  the  ridge  and  top  of  Corsincon,  which 
lay  nearly  half-way  between  him  and  the  object  of  his  love 
and  admiration.  The  verses  commonly  attached  to  those  of 
Burns  were  the  production,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  John  Hamilton, 
musicseller,  Edinburgh :  they  are  as  follows  : 

O  blaw,  ye  westlin  winds,  blaw  saft 

Amang  the  leafy  trees, 
Wi'  balmy  gale,  frae  hill  and  dale 

Bring  hame  the  laden  bees ; 
And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me, 

That's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean  ; 
Ac  smile  o'  her  wad  banish  care, 

Sae  charming  is  my  Jean. 


What  sighs  and  vows  amang  the  knowes 

Hae  passed  atween  us  twa ! 
How  fond  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part, 

That  night  she  gaed  awa ! 
The  powers  aboon  can  only  ken, 

To  whom  the  heart  is  seen, 
That  nane  can  be  sae  dear  to  me, 

As  my  sweet  lovely  Jean ! 

These  stanzas,  although  by  no  means  of  inferior  merit,  could 
never  have  been  written  by  Burns  in  connection  with  '  Of  a' 
the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw,'  for  several  reasons: — (1)  The 
style  is  not  uniform,  as  the  reader  will  observe  by  the  double 
rhymes  which  occur  in  many  of  the  lines :  (2)  The  ideas  and 
sentiments  they  embody  are  not  real ;  are  not  natural  in  the 
circumstances,  nor  agreeable  to  the  facts  of  case  :  for  example 
— Jean  did  not  go  away,  but  was  left  behind ;  no  gale  of  wind 
was  required  to  bring  her  back,  that  were  preposterous; 
Burns,  on  the  contrary,  "sailed  up  the  wind"  over  woods,  hills, 
and  rivers,  in  his  imagination,  to  Mauchline,  and  revelled 
there;  there  were  neither  "  sighs  nor  vows  amang  the  knowes" 
at  their  parting,  but  a  hasty  marriage  ceremony,  with  a  good 
deal  of  affectionate  domestic  concern  in  anticipation  of  their 
settlement  at  Ellisland — all  most  artistically  veiled  and  for- 
gotten in  Burns's  own  effusion  of  love  and  melody :  (3)  Such 
an  expression  as 

That's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean, 

in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  here  stands,  would  never  have 
been  permitted  by  Burns  to  take  its  place  for  an  instant  in 
such  an  overture  as  the  original.  We  have  been  thus  minute 
in  such  particulars,  in  order  to  show  that  the  writer  of  the 
supplementary  verses,  although  a  man  of  poetic  gifts,  was  far 
from  being  a  perfect  artist,  and  did  not  even  fully  understand 
the  original ;  and  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  indeed  impossible, 
so  perfect  is  our  Author's  own  workmanship,  for  any  artificer 
to  imitate  or  supplement  his  finer  productions,  without  the 
certainty  of  detection. 

The  song  itself,  which  appears  in  the  '  Museum '  under  the 
title  of  '  I  love  my  Jean,'  was  written  in  the  spring,  or  more 
probably  in  the  summer,  of  1788  :  and  the  music  was  composed 
in  part  by  Mr.  William  Marshall,  butler  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  the  foundation  of  the  air  being  an  old  Scotch 
melody,  entitled  '  The  Lowlands  of  Holland.' 

p.  137.  0  WERE  I  ON  PARNASSUS  HILL  :  Written  shortly 
after  the  foregoing,  and  whilst  Jean  was  still  detained  at 
Mauchline ;  is  one  of  the  purest  and  most  passionate  effusions 
ever  poured  forth  at  the  shrine  of  conjugal  love,  and  was  no 
less  real  in  its  devotion,  than  exquisitely  beautiful  in  its  con- 
ception and  rich  in  its  inspiration.  By  a  letter  hitherto  un- 
published, but  already  partially  quoted  from  in  our  Biography, 
\_p.  xxxvi]  we  can  easily  demonstrate  that  the  passion  of  the 
"day  and  night,  a-field  and  at  hame,"  of  his  waking  soul, 
during  these  very  autumnal  months  and  hours  (August  and 
September,  1788),  was  identical  with  the  sentiment  of  this 
magnificent  song;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  such  letters  and  such  songs  as  these  were  devoted 
to  Jean,  at  the  very  moment  when  a  half-fictitious  love-cor- 
respondence was  going  on  with  Clarinda,  to  enable  him  to  judge 
more  justly  of  the  man's  moral  nature,  and  to  sympathise 
with  him  more  truly,  in  this  extraordinary  unparalleled 
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distraction.  It  was  all  the  husband  here;  it  was  but  the 
poetical  devotee  elsewhere ;  and  yet  both  loves,  and  both 
confessions  have  equally  captivated  the  world.  Corsincon,  as 
we  have  already  said,  lies  half-way  between  Ellisland  and 
Mauchline,  in  a  direct  line  to  Westward — near  New  Cumnock, 
and  over-looking  Mansefield  House,  present  seat  of  Sir  J.  S. 
Menteath,  Bart.  On  this  hill — the  only  conspicuous  inter- 
vening object  in  the  distance — the  Poet  looks  as  if  he  should 
pierce  it  with  his  eyes,  or  strike  streams  of  inspiration  from  its 
side  with  a  glance,  as  from  another  Helicon.  It  shall  be  the 
Parnassus,  at  least,  of  Ayrshire  and  of  Scotland,  henceforth, 
from  which  he  vaults  beyond  Mauchline — beyond  the  horizon 
and  the  sun.  In  seeking  for  parallels  to  this  wonderful  lyric, 
we  turn  first  to  himself  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  then  to 
Petrarch.  In  Burns  we  find  the  very  same  devotion,  and  in 
very  similar  language,  at  least  in  part,  bestowed  either  on  the 
same  object  of  idolatry  direct,  or  on  some  other  dramatically 
in  her  room.  'My  Jean'  [jp.  130],  and  'I'll  ay  ca'  in  by 
yon  town'  [p.  182],  two  of  the  sweetest  brief  love  snatches 
imaginable,  are  illustrations  of  this ;  as  if  her  praise  and  image, 
in  his  lips  and  heart,  were  inexhaustible  and  ineffaceable. 
O  all  ye  who  would  be  poets,  or  eloquent,  or  immortal,  learn 
first  what  it  is  to  love !  To  these,  that  exquisite  series  of 
protestations  in  '  My  luve  is  like  a  red,  red  rose '  \_p.  153]  may 
be  added.  In  Petrarch  [see  Note  on  '  Clarinda '],  there  is  at 
least  one  grand  coincidence  to  concluding  stanza — 

By  night,  by  day,  a-field,  at  home,  &c. 

of  the  present  song.  The  sonnet  in  question,  there  referred 
to,  we  now  quote  in  full  :— 

Pommi,  ove  '1  sol  occide  i  fiori  e  1'  erba ; 
O  dove  vince  lui  '1  ghiaccio,  e  la  neve  : 
Pommi,  ov'  6  '1  carro  suo  temprato,  e  leve ; 
Ed  ov'  6  chi  eel  rende,  o  chi  eel  serba : 

Pomm'  in  umil  fortuna,  od  in  superba  ; 
Al  dolce  aere  sereno,  al  fosco  e  greve  : 
Pommi  a  la  notte,  al  dl  lungo  od  al  breve ; 
A  la  matura  etate,  od  a  1'  acerba : 

Pomm'  in  cielo,  od  in  terra,  od  in  abisso ; 
In  alto  poggio,  in  valle  ima,  e  palustre ; 
Libcro  spirto,  od  a  suoi  membri  afflsso  : 

Pommi  con  fama  oscura,  o  con  illustre  : 
Sard  qual  fui,  vivro  com'  io  son  visso ; 
Continuando  il  mio  sospir  trilustre. 

Parte  Prima :  Son.  cxiii. ; 

and  here  venture  to  subjoin  as  literal  a  translation  as  our 
own  command  of  the  language  will  allow : — 

Set  me  where  Sol  the  flowers  and  herbs  destroys ; 

Where  ice  and  snow  his  melting  rage  defy  : 
Where  no  extreme  his  temperate  course  annoys ; 

Where  morning  opes,  or  evening  shuts  the  sky : 
Set  me  in  lowly  cottage  or  in  court ; 

In  sweet  serene,  or  dull  and  lifeless  air : 
Set  me  in  night,  in  day  or  long  or  short ; 

In  ripened  age,  or  yet  in  green  despair : 
Set  me  in  heaven,  on  earth,  or  in  the  deep ; 

On  lofty  crag,  low  vale,  or  marshy  mere : 
With  soul  at  large,  or  thro'  its  limbs  asleep ; 

In  fame  obscure,  or  as  the  noon-tide  clear : 
I'll  live  as  I  have  lived ;  be  what  I  seem ; 
Without  cessation  of  my  life's  bright  dream ! 

The  foundation  of  Petrarch's  sonnet,  as  many  of  our  readers 
are  no  doubt  aware,  is  to  be  met  with  in  Horace — 

Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  aestiva  recreatur  aura : 
Quod  latus  mundi  nebulae,  malusque 
Jupiter  urget. 


Pone  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 
Solis,  in  terra  domibus  negata  : 
Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 

Dulce  loquentem. — Car.  I.  Ode.  xxii. 

So  place  me  where  no  sun  appears, 
Or  wrapt  in  clouds  or  drowned  in  tears ; 
Where  woods  with  whirling  tempests  tost, 
Where  no  relieving  Summer's  breeze 

Does  murmur  thro'  the  trees, 
But  all  lies  bound  and  ftxt  in  frost. 

Or  place  me  where  the  scorching  sun, 
With  beams  too  near,  doth  burn  the  Zone ; 
Yet  fearless  there  I'll  gladly  rove, 
Let  frowning  or  let  smiling  fate 

Or  curse,  or  bless  my  state, 
Sweet  smiling  LalagtS  I'll  always  love.— Creech's  Trans. 

For  Creech's  diffuseness  and  want  of  pith  we  must  apologise  to 
Horace,  when  setting  him  thus  in  comparison  with  Petrarch 
and  Burns.  In  Petrarch's  own  case,  there  may  be  equal  hon- 
esty of  love,  but  not  a  tithe  of  the  same  ease  and  boldness, 
nor  half  the  concentration  of  rapturous  passion,  as  in  Burns ; 
and  whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  him  for  his  eloquent  elabor- 
ation of  Horace's  idea,  with  such  multiplicity  of  antitheses, 
he  was  but  an  imitator  after  all.  Burns,  on  this  common 
theme,  after  two  such  world-famous  attempts  unknown  to  him, 
has  the  glory  of  being  absolutely  original;  and  outvies  all 
previous  or  possible  subsequent  competition,  by  one  superb 
remove  from  the  harvest  field  and  the  cottage  door  to  beyond 
sea  and  sun,  as  if  it  were  his  own  peculiar  privilege  so  to  soar ; 
all  other  lovers,  poets,  men  and  gods  themselves,  being  left 
behind  in  mute  astonishment.  Yet  how  little  Burns  really 
knew  or  cared  for  such  classic  or  mythological  exemplars  is 
apparent  from  the  fact,  that  he  misemploys  the  term  '  Helicon ' 
in  the  first  verse,  or  overstrains  its  signification  in  a  most 
unusual  manner ;  for  Helicon  was  not  the  well  of  the  Muses 
at  all — which  he  seems  to  understand  or  imply — but  the  hill 
from  which  it  sprung;  Hippocrene  being  the  name  of  the 
fountain.  Before  quitting  this  topic,  we  may  mention  that 
there  is  a  veiy  singular  parallel,  in  words  at  least,  to  the 
celebrated  line — 

Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sun— 
to  be  met  with  in  a  second-rate  Latin  poet  of  the  Empire. 

Ibis,  quo  vagus  Hercules  et  Evan, 
Ultra  sidera,  flammeumque  solem, 
Et  Nili  caput  et  nives  Atlantis. 

Statius :  Sylv.  iii.  3.  155. 

Great  conqueror,  thou  thy  course  shalt  run, 
Where  wandering  Hercules  and  Bacchus  sped ; 
Beyond  the  stars,  beyond  the  flaming  sun, 
And  source  of  Nile,  and  Atlas'  siiowy  head. 

In  these  lines,  however,  which  describe  the  supposed  un- 
limited range  of  Domitian's  conquests,  the  reader  will  perceive 
that  the  idea  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  our  Author. 
The  sun,  in  Statius,  is  simply  equivalent  to  the  tropics,  and  is 
supposed  by  him  to  be  nearer  than  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
(which  the  tropics  no  doubt  included),  or  than  Mount  Atlas 
itself  was  to  Eome.  He  thus  not  only  localises  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  but  produces  a  manifest  anti-climax.  Burns's 
flight  of  love,  on  the  contrary,  is  first  beyond  the  land,  and 
then  beyond  the  sea,  and  then  beyond  the  sun — wherever 
that  was — in  endless  aerial  progression,  of  time  and  space  and 
stedfastness.  It  is  only  further  necessary  to  note,  that  the 
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peculiar  use  of  the  present  indefinite  instead  of  the  future 
tense,  as  in  concluding  line — 

Till  then — and  then  I  love  thee ! 

is  a  style  of  his  own,  which  frequently  occurs  in  his  lyrics, 
with  the  obvious  purpose  of  intensifying  and  prolonging  the 
present  action  of  love  into  futurity :  and  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  carefully  observed  in  the  reproduction  of  his  text. 
Till  then— and  then  I'll  love  thee ! 

is  not  what  he  says,  nor  what  he  means ;  but  otherwise.  It 
is  a  misprint  and  an.  error,  wherever  passion  or  devotion  is 
by  him  so  implied. 

p.  137.  On  JOHN  ANDERSON,  MY  Jo — which  follows,  the 
world  has  long  and  lovingly  commented  enough,  in  every 
household  and  at  every  hearth,  to  render  any  additional  com- 
ment here  unnecessary.  It  requires  only  to  be  stated,  that 
the  beautiful  stanzas  now  before  us  were  written  by  Burns 
to  supersede  a  gross  old  immoral  rhyme,  forgotten  since ;  and 
that  all  other  variations  or  additions  whatsoever,  purporting 
to  be  by  Burns,  are  spurious,  which  we  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary here  to  reproduce.  Some  of  these  are  avowed  imitations, 
one  by  Mr.  Eeid  (of  late  Brash  and  Eeid),  Glasgow,  being  of 
superior  merit  and  of  great  length,  published,  it  is  said,  with 
Burns's  consent  or  knowledge.  But  the  original,  pure  and 
simple,  as  it  stands  in  word  and  letter,  is  that  which  the 
reader  has  now  before  him  in  the  text. 

p.  137.  A  MOTHEE'S  LAMENT:  Was  "composed  to  com- 
memorate the  much  lamented  and  premature  death  of  James 
Ferguson,  Esq.,  younger  of  Craigdarroch " — November  19th, 
1789.  It  contains,  in  the  compass  of  sixteen  lines,  no  fewer 
than  five  distinct  and  perfect  similes,  most  truly  Homeric  in 
their  style,  and  of  the  greatest  tenderness,  pathos,  and  beauty. 
From  Mr.  Chambers  we  learn,  and  the  information  is  con- 
firmed to  us  from  other  quarters,  that  a  duplicate  copy  of  this 
beautiful  '  Lament '  was  enclosed  by  the  Poet  to  Mrs.  Stewart 
of  Stair,  his  early  patroness,  as  a  tribute  of  sympathy  with 
her  also,  on  the  death  of  her  only  son,  Alexander  Gordon 
Stewart,  Esq.,  who  died  but  a  few  days  after  young  Ferguson  ; 
both  being  students  of  the  highest  promise — one,  Ferguson, 
at  Glasgow;  the  other,  Stewart,  at  Strasbourg.  These  two 
bereavements  so  close  together,  in  circumstances  so  similar, 
and  affecting  so  nearly  two  of  his  most  valued  friends,  seem 
to  have  inspired  a  common  elegy  for  both ;  and  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  perhaps,  even  for  Burns,  to  have  written 
twice  with  equal  beauty  and  pathos,  on  such  a  topic  at  one 
and  the  same  moment.  To  share  his  sorrow,  therefore,  so 
eloquently  with  both  sufferers,  implied  no  impropriety.  [See 
also  Note  on  '  Afton  Water,'  p.  271.] 

p.  138.  THE  BRAES  o'  BALLOCHMYLE:  "Composed  on  the 
amiable  and  excellent  family  of  Whitefoord's  leaving  Balloch- 
myle,  when  Sir  John's  misfortunes  obliged  him  to  sell  the 
estate."  It  is  dated  by  Chambers  as  far  back  as  1785,  but 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  '  Museum,'  under  date  1788. 
It  may  possibly  have  been  retouched  for  publication  then  by 
the  Author.  It  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the 
'  Lass  o'  Ballochmyle,'  written  at  another  date,  and  on  another 
heroine.  This  remark  is  the  more  necessary,  as  even  so  care- 
ful a  commentator  as  Stenhouse,  without  contradiction  by 


Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  affirms  that  the  one  "is  a  counterpart" 
to  the  other — implying  that  they  were  both  inspired  by  the 
same  object.  Miss  Whitefoord  in  the  present  case,  and  Miss 
Alexander  in  the  other — the  one  leaving,  and  the  other  arriving 
at,  Ballochmyle — are  the  respective  heroines.  Catrine,  seat  of 
the  late  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  [see  Notes  on  'Vision,' 
p.  97],  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballochmyle. 

p.  138.  To  MARY  IN  HEAVEN  :  With  respect  to  the  date  of 
this  most  sublime  of  all  pathetic  lyrics,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  conjecture  and  discussion.  Mr.  Lockhart,  on  Mrs. 
Burns's  own  reported  authority,  states  as  follows — "He  spent 
that  day,  though  labouring  under  cold,  in  the  usual  work  of 
the  harvest,  and  apparently  in  excellent  spirits.  But  as  the 
twilight  deepened,  he  appeared  to  grow  '  very  sad  about 
something,'  and  at  length  wandered  out  into  the  barn-yard, 
to  which  his  wife,  in  her  anxiety,  followed  him,  entreating 
him  to  observe  that  frost  had  set  in,  and  to  return  to  the  fire- 
side. On  being  again  and  again  requested  to  do  so,  he 
promised  compliance ;  but  still  remained  where  he  was,  strid- 
ing up  and  down  slowly,  and  contemplating  the  sky,  which 
was  singularly  clear  and  starry.  At  length  Mrs.  Burns 
found  him  stretched  on  a  mass  of  straw,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  a  beautiful  planet  'that  shone  like  another  moon,'  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  come  in.  He  immediately,  on  entering 
the  house,  called  for  his  desk,  and  wrote  exactly  as  they  now 
stand,  with  all  the  ease  of  one  copying  from  memory,  these 
sublime  and  poetic  verses."  This,  according  to  Mrs.  Burns's 
statement,  would  be  in  September,  1789.  So  far  as  regards 
the  manuscript,  the  following  confirmatory  statement  from 
Stenhouse's  Notes  on  the  'Museum'  may  be  here  quoted: 
"Upon  comparing  the  original  manuscript  of  the  ode,  now 
lying  before  me,  in  Burns's  own  hand-writing, .  with  the 
printed  copy  in  the  'Museum,'  I  do  not  observe  one  word, 
or  even  a  letter  changed.  He  must,  therefore,  have  conceived 
the  whole  of  it  perfectly  in  his  mind  before  he  put  it  to  paper. 
It  would  however  appear,  from  Dr.  Carrie's  '  Life  of  Burns,' 
that  he  afterwards  altered  the  title  as  it  stands  in  '  Museum,' 
and  called  it  '  An  Address  to  Mary  in  Heaven.'  "  About  the 
year,  1789,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  the  end  of  autumn, 
there  can  be  no  doubt :  but  the  month  of  the  year,  as  above 
indicated  from  Mrs.  Burns's  account,  has  been  seriously  dis- 
puted by  Mr.  Chambers ;  who,  with  an  amount  of  care  and 
anxiety,  by  astronomical  and  barometrical  calculations,  which 
endears  the  learned  gentleman  to  our  hearts,  has  detennined 
that  the  song  was  composed  and  written  "on  Tuesday,  the 
20th  of  October,  and  that  this  was  consequently  the  date  of 
the  death  of  the  heroine : ' '  and  that  Mrs.  Burns's  feeling  of 
"  frost  setting  in  "  was  probably  a  mistake,  if  not  a  womanly 
device  to  persuade  her  husband  to  return  to  the  house.  Burns 
himself,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  another  song  on  the  same  be- 
loved object,  'Highland  Mary,'  says  distinctly  that,  "at  the 
close  of  the  autumn  following  [their  engagement],  she  crossed 
the  sea  to  meet  me  at  Greenock ;  where  she  had  scarce  landed, 
when  she  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  which  hurried 
my  dear  girl  to  the  grave  in  a  few  days,  before  I  could  even 
hear  of  her  ilness."  This  was  in  1786,  and  the  sad  event 
referred  to  must  have  taken  place  at  the  very  close  of  the 
autumn,  for  the  period  of  her  sickness  after  her  arrival  in 
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Greenock  must  also  bo  taken  into  account.  If  the  harvest 
operations  of  that  year  in  Ayrshire  could  be  ascertained,  the 
date  might  be  more  definitely  fixed.  From  '  Halloween,'  we 
learn  that  a  very  late  harvest  was  sometimes  prolonged  into 
November  : 

The  Simmer  had  been  cauld  and  wat, 

And  stuff  was  unco  green : 
And  ay  a  rantan  kirn  we  gat, 

And  just  on  Halloween 

It  fell  that  night : 

which,  according  to  our  present  stylo,  would  be  on  the  10th  or 
12th  of  that  month ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  also  aware 
that  the  seasons  about  Mossgiel,  during  these  very  years,  were 
unpropitious,  cold,  and  late.  Making  allowance,  however, 
for  an  average  close  of  harvest  operations,  the  middle  or  end 
of  October  may  be  assumed  as  the  date  of  Mary's  return  to 
Greenock,  and  near  the  end  of  that  month  certainly  of  her 
death.  With  the  above  additional  confirmation  of  Mr.  Cham- 
bers's  theory  we  content  ourselves,  although  we  do  not  pre- 
sume by  any  means  to  determine  the  very  day.  It  might 
have  been  a  little  later  in  the  month,  perhaps,  than  he  sup- 
poses, after  all;  which  would  harmonise  better  with  every- 
thing :  and  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  evening 
star  in  particular  that  night,  we  incline  to  accept  Mrs.  Burns's 
own  statement  that  "frost  had  set,"  or  was  setting  in.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  we  suppose  that  any  "poetical  liberty," 
as  Mr.  Chambers  seems  inclined  to  think,  was  used  by  Burns 
in  converting  the  'evening'  into  the  'morning'  star.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that,  in  the  utter  abstraction  of  the  hour, 
the  Poet  imagined  the  night  to  be  much  farther  gone  than  it 
really  was,  and  that  to  his  eyes  the  last  rays  of  the  evening 
star  were  already  heralding  the  dawn — a  function  which  it 
loved,  and  was  hasting  to  do,  as  if  its  latest  long-protracted 
beams,  with  fading  splendour,  could  possibly  '  greet '  the 
advancing  '  morn : '  or,  that  it  did  actually  sometimes  shine 
on  until  it  became  the  morning  star,  and  might  then  be  so 
shining,  was  perhaps,  without  reflection  at  the  moment, 
imagined  by  Burns.  To  him  it  was  all  real,  this  rapid 
motion  of  time  towards  the  date  of  grief;  and  the  morning 
of  the  day  had  already  by  anticipation  dawned,  that  was  so 
burdened  with  sorrow  for  his  soul.  Not  on  the  night,  there- 
fore, of  this  painful  anniversary  (whatever  day  it  was),  but 
the  night  before,  was  this  sublime  address  or  hymn  to  the 
invisible  spirit  of  the  departed  written.  It  is  worth  while 
to  remark  farther,  that  on  the  16th  of  this  very  October  the 
contest  for  the  '  Whistle '  had  occurred,  at  which  our  Poet 
was  present,  and  seemed  to  be  much  otherwise  occupied 
morally  than  now,  within  so  short  a  period;  which  has  been 
a  subject  of  surprise  to  some  of  his  biographers — to  ourselves, 
of  none.  Burns's  true  life  was  always  within,  his  passions 
and  his  sympathies  deeper  than  the  tide  on  any  convivial 
table :  and  notwithstanding  his  frequent  and  blameable  con- 
nection with  scenes  of  convivial  excess,  he  had  but  to  look 
upward  or  inward  to  regain  his  true  home  in  the  universe. 
For  parallels  to  this  transcendent  monologue,  in  ideas  or 
in  words,  we  need  look  only  to  the  very  highest  regions  of 
poetry.  True  poets  have  never  been  without  worship  of  the 
stars,  or  their  counterparts — the  eyes  of  love  in  women — from 
the  days  of  Job  and  David  to  those  of  Dante,  Petrarch, 


Shakspear,  and  Burns.  In  Job's  case,  the  thought  of  it  was 
sin;  in  David's,  it  was  the  purest  religion;  in  Dante's  soul, 
such  stellar  worship  was  akin  to  revelation;  in  Petrarch's 
case,  it  overflowed  on  a  single  object,  to  painful  and  fatiguing, 
if  beautiful,  excess;  and  in  Burns's,  it  strayed  and  rose  to 
varied  and  incessant  adoration:  but  in  every  case,  .by  such 
passionate  apostrophes,  the  singers  have  associated  their  re- 
ligion or  identified  their  loves  and  longings  with  the  constel- 
lations. Above  all  others  has  this  morning  or  evening  '  Star 
of  Love '  attracted  and  inspired  them.  Dante  not  only  dates 
relief  of  his  despair  from  its  appearing  in  spring,  the  season 
of  love,  as  with  other  stars  it  did,  shouting  for  joy  at  the 
creation — 

Temp'  era  dal  principio  del  mattino ; 

E'l  sol  montava  'n  su  con  quelle  stelle 
Ch'  eran  con  lui,  quando  I'Arnor  divino 

Mosse  da  prima  quelle  cose  belle ; — Inferno :  Can.  i : 

but  makes  it  also  one  of  the  habitations  of  the  Blessed,  and 
allows  himself  to  be  conducted  thither  by  the  spirit  of  his 
immortal  mistress  to  witness  their  happiness — a  strange  and 
beautiful  correspondence  with  this  association  of  Mary's  in- 
visible life  by  Burns  with  the  same  star. 

E  da  costei,  ond'  io  principio  piglio, 
Pigliavano  '1  vocabol  della  Stella, 
Che  '1  sol  vaheggia,  or  da  coppa  or  da  ciglio. 

Io  non  m'  accorsi  del  salire  in  ella : 
Ma  d'  esserv'  entro  mi  fece  assai  fede 
La  donna  mia,  ch'  io  vidi  far  piu  bclla. 

Paradise:  Can.  viii. 

which  we  may  thus  freely  render—- 
And from  her  whom  first  I  sung, 
Borrowed  they  that  star's  address 
Which  courts  the  sun  with  longing  IOOK, 
Before  him  fades,  yet  after  him  doth  press. 
I  wist  not  I  so  high  had  swung  : 
But  that  my  step  the  orb  did  brook 
My  Lady  proved,  whose  beauty  took 
From  that  bright  sphere  new  loveliness. 

In  Petrarch  we  find  numerous  exquisite  parallels  to  various 
individual  lines  or  sentiments — thus  closely  in  second  stanza, 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 
O'erhung  with  wild  woods  thickening  green ; 

The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 
Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene : 

The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 
The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray  :  &c. 

Ne  1'  eta  sua  pid  bella  e  piu  fiorita, 
Quand'  aver  suol  Amor  in  noi  piu  forza 
Lasciando  in  terra  la  terrena  scorza, 

in  connection  with  preceding  line — 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn ! 

almost  literally — 

E  L'aura  mia  vital  da  me  partita, 
E  viva,  e  bella,  e  nuda  al  ciel  salita ! 

Parte  Seconda:  Son.  x. 

In  that  sweet  spring  of  her's,  so  rich  in  bloom ; 

When  love  is  wont  to  sway  us  all  with  power, 
And  slacks  on  earth  the  bonds  of  wintry  gloom, 

And  liberates  alike  both  man  and  flower ; 

My  vital  L'aura  from  my  soul  was  torn, 
And  living,  fair,  unclothed  to  heaven  was  borne ! 

Scarcely  any  accidental  conjunction  of  circumstances  and 
ideas,  of  words  almost,  at  an  interval  of  four  hundred  and 
forty  years,  on  such  a  topic,  could  be  imagined  finer.  But  as 
the  finest  parallel  to  the  whole,  with  figures  and  allusions 
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sufficient  to  constitute  resemblance  throughout,  though  within 
smaller  bounds,  we  may  select  the  following — the  only  dis- 
tinction in  this  case  being  that  the  sonnet  refers  to  Laura 
yet  alive. 

Quando  '1  sol  bagna  in  mar  1'aurato  carro, 

E  1'aer  nostro,  e  la  mia  mcnte  imbruna ; 

Col  cielo,  e  con  le  stelle,  e  con  la  luna 

Un'  angosciosa,  e  dura  notte  inarro  : 
Poi,  lasso !  a  tal,  che  non  m'  ascolta,  narro 

Tutte  le  mie  fatiche  ad  una  ad  una ; 

E  col  mondo,  e  con  mia  cieca  fortuna, 

Con  amor,  con  madonna,  e  con  meco  garro. 
II  sonno  6  in  bando  ;  e  del  riposo  e  nulla : 

Ma  sospiri,  e  lament!  in  fin  a  1'  alba, 

E  lagrime,  che  1'  alma  a  gliocchi  invia. 
Vien  poi  1'  aurora,  e  1'  aura  fosca  inalba ; 

Me  no ;  ma'  1  sol  che  '1  cor  m'  arde,  et  trastulla ; 

Quel  pud  solo  addolcir  la  doglia  mia. 

Parte  Prima :  Son.  clxxxvi. 

which  wo  endeavour  thus  to  interpret  as  faithfully  as  we  may : 

When  Sol  in  sea  his  golden  car  doth  steep, 

And  dims  our  air  and  darkens  all  my  soul, 

With  sky  and  moon  and  stars,  in  grief  that  roll, 
A  night  of  torment  and  of  toil  I  keep  ! 
Alas  to  her,  who  hears  me  not,  I  weep 

All  my  distresses  over  one  by  one ; 

And  with  the  world,  and  my  dark  lot  undone, 
With  Love,  with  Laura,  and  myself  I  threep ! 

Sleep  is  forbid,  repose  itself  is  gone ; 

But  sighs  and  groans  till  morning  light  appears, 

And  sad  relief  of  soul,  a  flood  of  tears ! 
Then  comes  the  dawn,  and  brightens  all  the  gloom ; 

To  me  comes  not :  that  sun  alone  returns, 

Which  mocks  my  soul  with  light,  or  fiercely  burns ; 
Which  yet  alone  hath  power  to  mitigate  my  doom ! 

No  indignity  to  either  were  it  to  say,  that  such  complaint  by 
the  one  was  inimitable  till  the  other,  at  the  distance  of  cen- 
turies, was  born.  The  air  to  which  this  sublime  address  may 
be  sung,  and  to  which  it  was  expressly  adapted  by  Burns's 
particular  request,  is  a  plaintive  melody  entitled  '  Death  of 
Captain  Cook.'  [See  further  details  in  Notes  to  '  Highland 
Lassie,  O,'  and  'Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams,'  &c.] 

p.  139.  THE  BATTLE  OF  SHERIFF-MUIR  :  Is  a  sort  of 
parody  by  our  Author,  on  an  original  poem  of  much  greater 
length  and  considerable  merit  on  the  subject,  by  the  late 
Eev.  Mr.  Barclay,  of  the  Berean  Church,  Edinburgh,  a  man  of 
originality  and  genius ;  besides  which,  there  were  other  songs 
of  similar  spirit  composed  on  the  same  topic,  which  seems  to 
have  excited  both  interest  and  ridicule  among  the  people. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  a  sloping  moorland-ridge  of  the 
Ochils,  to  the  north-east  of  Dunblane,  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1715;  between  John,  Duke  of  Argyll,  for  the  House  of 
Hanover,  and  the  Earl  of  Mar,  for  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
the  first  Pretender.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  Bob 
Roy  was  present  with  some  followers,  but  did  not  interfere. 
The  poem,  as  it  stands  in  our  text,  was  written  by  Burns  for 
the  '  Museum,'  and  appeared  in  the  third  volume  of  that  work. 
Dr.  Currie  found  among  the  Poet's  papers  another  version 
with  some  alterations,  which  he  conjectured  to  have  been 
written  in  1788,  and,  apparently  without  consulting  the 
'  Museum,'  published  it  as  the  true  edition.  It  will  be  found 
hereafter  among  Posthumous  Works  of  our  Author. 

p.  140.  At  this  point  in  the  '  Museum,'  one  of  the  older 
songs,  '  The  Gloomy  Night,'  appears  [see  Notes  to  Kilmar- 
nock  and  Edinburgh  Editions,  p.  108] ;  and  then  FOE  A'  THAT 


AND  A'  THAT  :  taken  as  it  would  appear,  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  lines,  from  the  '  Jolly  Beggars,'  at  a  time  when  the 
Author  had  forgotten  all  else  about  that  wonderful  composi- 
tion, and  even  doubted  its  existence :  from  which  fact  we  may 
infer  that  the  celebrated  cantata  itself  had  been  originally 
made  up  from  fragments  in  the  Poet's  desk,  and  the  song  now 
before  us  was  a  surviving  copy  of  one  of  these,  the  others 
having  been  destroyed  after  they  were  once  embodied  in  the 
piece.  [Compare  '  Jolly  Beggars '  in  Posthumous  Works.] 

p.  140.  WILLIE  BREWED  A  PECK  o'  MAUT  :  The  circum- 
stances by  which  this  wonderful  convivial  song,  the  most 
perfect  of  its  kind  ever  written,  was  suggested,  are  thus 
briefly  narrated  by  the  Poet  himself:  "This  air  is  Master- 
ton's  ;  the  song  is  mine.  The  occasion  of  it  was  this :  Mr. 
William  Nicol,  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  during  the 
autumn  vacation,  being  at  Moffat,  honest  Allan  [Masterton] 
— who  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  Dalswinton — and  I  went 
to  pay  Nicol  a  visit.  We  had  such  a  joyous  meeting,  that 
Masterton  and  I  agreed,  each  in  our  own  way,  that  we  should 
celebrate  the  business."  Currie  makes  the  scene  at  a  place 
called  Laggan — a  moorland  farm,  subsequently  acquired  as 
a  property  by  Nicol,  where  he  by-and-by  went  to  reside — and 
Cunningham,  in  his  usual  style,  adds  some  unauthorised  story 
about  Burns  carrying  his  "  celebrated  punch-bowl "  with  him ! 
All  which  Mr.  Chambers  has  demonstrated  to  be  incorrect. 
The  evening  was  doubtless  spent,  as  the  Poet  himself  declares, 
at  Moffat,  and  seems  to  have  been  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
September,  1789,  that  is,  a  month  or  three  weeks  before  the 
contest  for  the  Whistle ;  although  the  song  itself,  possibly,  was 
not  written  till  a  few  days  after  the  event  to  which  it  refers — 
say,  the  beginning  of  October.  On  the  much  disputed  moral 
tendency  of  this  famous  lyric  we  have  only  further  to  remark, 
in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  our  Biography  on 
the  subject,  that  whereas  in  the  celebrated  contest  for  the 
Whistle,  thus  closely  associated  with  it,  the  very  terms  of 
the  engagement  required  all  the  competitors  to  be  helplessly 
drunk  but  one,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  very  opposite 
of  this  was  the  implied  jocular  condition— the  first  who  fell 
being  victor.  This,  of  course,  might  imply  harder  drinking 
on  his  part;  but  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  believe,  or 
even  to  suppose,  that  any  one  of  the  three  was  that  night  in 
such  a  condition.  Indeed,  from  all  that  appears,  the  reverse 
seems  to  have  been  the  case,  for  both  the  music  and  the  song 
were  agreed  upon  at  the  conclusion  of  the  revel. 
On  the  celebrated  line, 

Wha  first  beside  his  chair  shall  fa', 

Mr.  Chambers  has  the  following  note — "Evidently  a  mistake," 
and  prints  it  accordingly  in  his  own  edition,  as  Cunningham 
also  does — 

Wha  last  beside  his  chair  shall  fa',  &c. 

Mr.  Chambers  admits  that  the  line  stands  in  'Johnson's 
Museum '  as  we  have  printed  it ;  but  indirectly  supports  his 
own  version  by  introducing  immediately  afterwards  a  letter 
from  Burns  to  Captain  Eiddel,  in  which  part  of  the  song 
already  written  (and  which  seems  already  to  have  been  known 
to  Eiddel)  is  quoted,  and  wherein  the  word  in  question  has 
been  emphasised  thus — 

Wha  last  beside  his  chair  shall  fa',  &c. 
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But  such  quotation  referred  to  the  contest  for  the  Whistle, 
that  very  day  impending;  and  unless  the  original  word  had 
been  so  changed,  the  quotation  would  have  been  entirely 
inapplicable.  That  very  change,  therefore,  in  reference  to 
another  subject  in  some  respects  similar,  but  in  that  respect 
different,  is  sufficient  proof  what  the  original  word  must  have 
been.  '  Johnson's  Museum '  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects, 
is  the  best  and  truest,  as  well  as  only  legitimate  authority. 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  interpretation  of  stanza  in., 
It  is  the  moon — I  ken  her  horn,  &c., 

to  the  effect,  that  it  was  the  sun  mistaken  for  the  moon  by  the 
three  bewildered  inebriates !  founded,  we  presume,  on  Cun- 
ningham's story  that  "the  sun  rose  on  their  carousal,"  is  a 
pitiable  stupidity.  Nicol  died  in  1797 ;  Masterton  in  or  about 
1800.  They  were  both  teachers,  and  men  of  great  ability. 

p.  141.  THE  BLUE-EYED  LASSIE:  The  heroine  of  this 
beautiful  lyric,  as  we  learn  partly  from  Stenhouse,  partly  from 
Motherwell,  was  Miss  Jean  Jeffrey,  daughter  of  the  minister 
of  Lochmaben.  The  lady,  subsequently  Mrs.  Eenwick,  after 
residing  some  time  in  Liverpool,  ultimately  settled  with  her 
husband  in  New  York.  Eiddel  of  Glenriddel  composed  the 
air.  [For  further  interesting  particulars  concerning  this  lady, 
see  Appendix — '  Heroines  of  Burns.']  The  mysterious  con- 
nection between  love  and  the  light  of  the  eyes  has  been  a 
theme  with  poets  everywhere,  and  with  others  than  mere 
poets,  as  witness  the  confessions  of  Swedenborg — "He  can 
never  doubt  the  mystery  of  revelation  who  hath  looked  into  a 
woman's  eyes."  "  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  mine  eyes,'' 
saith  Job,  "wherefore  should  I  look  upon  a  maid?"  But  of 
poets,  of  lyric  poets  at  least,  none  have  been  devouter  students 
at  that  shrine  than  Burns  and  Petrarch.  With  Petrarch  the 
study  amounted  to  desperate  and  disastrous  fascination;  of 
which  almost  every  sonnet  contains  abundant,  painful,  and 
beautiful  proof.  We  can  afford  to  quote  but  two  illustrations, 
as  directly  in  point,  from  him — 

I  begli  occhi ;  ond  'io  fui  percosso  in  guisa, 
Ch'i  medesmi  porrian  saldar  la  piaga ;  &c. 

Parte  Prima,  Son.  Iv. 

Those  lovely  eyes,  from  which  I  had  my  wound, 
Themselves  alone  can  heal  the  deadly  stound  : 

and  again,  with  less,  however,  of  bitterness  in  the  complaint: — 

Io  temo  si  de  begli  occhi  Passalto, 

Ne'  quali  amore,  e  la  mia  morte  alberga ; 

Ch'  i  fuggo  lor,  come  fanciul  la  verga, 

Parte  Prima :  Son.  xxxi. 

I  dread  the  assault  of  those  sweet  eyes 

Where  love  and  death  together  lurk, 
As  much  as  the  poor  child  that  flies 

The  rod  that  punishes  his  naughty  work. 

The  ladies,  it  is  said,  in  both  cases,  retained  this  captivatin» 
beauty  of  expression  to  the  end. 

p.  141.  THE  BANKS  OF  NITH  :  A  homesick  song  supposed 
to  be  dated  from  London ;  with  two  slight  variations  in  the 
text.  The  edition  we  prefer  is  in  the  'Museum,'  as  our 
readers  are  aware;  the  second  stanza  commences  elsewhere 
thus : — 

How  lovely,  Nith,  thy  fruitful  vales, 
Where  spreading  hawthorns  gaily  bloom ! 

How  sweetly  wind  thy  sloping  dales, 
Where  lambkins  wanton  through  the  broom ! 


In  present  edition,  'bounding  hawthorns'  is  a  phrase  which 
indicates  the  luxuriant  hedgerows  of  thorn,  which  bound  the 
fruitful  vales;  and  is  therefore  more  strictly  appropriate  in 
the  circumstances,  as  characteristic  of  the  scene  described. 

p.  141.  TAM  GLEN:  Of  which  we  present  here  a  faithful 
edition,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  Author's  humorous  effu- 
sions —  finest,  in  the  sense  of  most  delicate  and  true  ;  in  which 
feminine  love  and  logic  are  so  admirably  —  never  were  they 
more  admirably  —  combined,  and  the  moral  elevated  for  ever 
above  the  base  commercial  idea  of  matrimony.  The  reader 
may  compare  '  Country  Lassie'  [p.  147],  and  at  his  leisure, 
with  reference  to  the  peculiar  sentiment  of  both,  consider  the 
fine  parallel  of  "  La  Mere  aveugle,"  of  Beranger. 


—  c.  2,  s.  3. 


There's  Lowrie  the  laird  o'  Dumeller, 
"  Gude  day  to  you,  brute  !  "  he  comes  ben  : 


printed  faithfully  from  '  Museum,'  although  there  are  varia- 
tions, on  what  authority  we  know  not,  elsewhere.  Whether 
'  brute  !  '  in  the  salutation  is  to  be  included  among  the  very 
words  of  the  laird,  or  is  an  epithet  only  added  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  lady,  as  a  sotto  voce  accompaniment  of  her  own, 
most  characteristic  of  the  boorish  suitor,  and  sometimes  per- 
haps employed  by  him,  we  do  not  presume  to  determine  :  but 
it  stands  within  the  inverted  commas  of  quotation,  as  his  own 
address,  in  the  original;  and  we  prefer,  by  all  means,  to  let 
it  so  stand. 

p.  142.  CRAIGIE-BURN  WOOD  :  First  sketch  of  this  beauti- 
ful song;  for  finished  edition,  see  'Thomson's  Collection.' 
It  was  intended  to  represent  the  unavailing  passion  of  the 
Poet's  particular  friend,  Mr.  Gillespie,  for  Miss  Lorimer  of 
Kingshall,  afterwards  Mrs.  Whelpdale,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  unfortunate  of  all  his  heroines.  Craigie-burn  Wood, 
where  the  lady  was  born,  was  a  scene  of  much  sylvan  beauty 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moffat,  and  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
Poet's.  [See  Appendix  —  '  Heroines  of  Burns  :  '  '  Chloris.']  In 
the  '  Museum  '  a  single  chorus  is  introduced,  which  belongs  to 
an  old,  and  apparently  second-rate  ballad  :  but  according  to 
Mr.  Clarke,  '  '  there  is  no  need  to  mention  the  chorus.  The 
man  that  would  attempt  to  sing  a  chorus  to  this  beautiful  air, 
should  have  his  throat  cut  to  prevent  him  doing  it  again." 
According  to  Mr.  Chambers,  the  lady  at  the  date  of  this  song, 
presumably  summer  of  1792,  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age. 

p.  142.  MY  -TOCHER'S  THE  JEWEL:  Another  admirable 
piece  of  humorous  feminine  banter.  "This  song,"  says  the 
Author  in  a  note,  "is  to  be  sung  to  the  air  called  'Lord 
•Elcho's  Favourite  ;  '  but  do  not  put  the  name  '  Lord  Elchd's 
Favourite  '  above  it  :  let  it  just  pass  for  the  tune  of  the  song, 
and  a  beautiful  tune  it  is"'  —  a  pardonable  enough  desire  on 
his  part,  to  associate  the  words  and  the  air  together  in  all 
time  coming. 

p.  143.  GUIDWIFE  COUNT  THE  LAWIN  :  Both  words  and 
air  of  this  song  were  furnished  by  Burns.  The  chorus  is  part 
of  an  older  song,  from  which  the  poet  himself,  as  a  specimen, 
quotes  the  following  — 

Every  day  my  wife  tells  me 
That  ale  and  brandy  will  ruin  me  : 
But  if  gude  liquor  will  be  my  dead, 
This  shall  be  written  on  my  head  — 

0  gudewife,  count  the  lawin,  &c. 


The  present  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another  song  of 
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similar  character,  beginning  'Landlady,  count  the  lawin' 
[p.  188].  At  this  point  in  progress  of  the  'Museum'  the 
celebrated  song  of  '  The  Whistle  '  was  introduced  at  full 
length,  with  music;  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Riddel 
of  Glenriddel,  one  of  the  competitors,  and  a  man  of  great 
musical  taste  and  abilities. 

p.  143.  WHAT  CAN  A  YOUNG  LASSIE  ?  Another  piece  of 
womanly  perplexity,  and  safe  policy,  perhaps,  on  which  further 
comment  is  unnecessary.  It  was  written  in  1790,  and  had  the 
following  note  by  the  Author  attached  —  "  Set  the  tune  to 
these  words.  Dr.  B[lacklock]'  s  set  of  the  tune  is  bad  ;  I  here 
enclose  a  better.  You  may  put  Dr.  B.'s  song  after  these 
verses,  or  you  may  leave  it  out,  as  you  please.  It  has  some 
merit,  but  it  is  miserably  long."  The  worthy  Doctor's  song 
was  accordingly  omitted.  The  reader  will  observe  with 
what  authority  Burns  here  speaks  as  practical  editor  of  the 
'  Museum  ;  '  and  as  this  occurs  in  the  fourth  volume  of  that 
work,  we  can  have  little  hesitation  about  its  claims  to  be 
received  as  a  standard  edition  of  his  writings,  so  far  as  they 
appear  in  its  pages.  English  title  of  the  song  is  '  What  shall 
a  young  woman  do  with  an  old  man  ?  '  —  1703. 

p.  144.  SENSIBILITY  HOW  CHARMING:  "This  song,"  it  is 
expressly  stated,  was  written  by  Burns  for  the  '  Museum  '  in 
1790  :  and,  as  it  there  stands,  has  unquestionable  reference  to 
the  trials  and  sufferings  of  Mrs.  M'Lehose  —  the  unfortunate 
'  Clarinda.'  But  at  a  later  date  we  find  it  slightly  altered  in 
the  second  line  — 

Thou,  my  friend,  canst  truly  tell  ; 

dedicated  'To  my  dear  and  much  honoured  friend,  Mrs. 
Dunlop  of  Dunlop  :  '  to  whom,  in  her  then  circumstances, 
it  might  be  equally  applicable;  but  the  transference  affords 
one  among  several  other  proofs  to  the  same  effect,  that  the 
Poet  did  occasionally  renew  and  re-dedicate  some  of  his  best 
effusions,  when  the  feelings  of  the  hour  required  it.  As  dedi- 
cated to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  the  song  appeared  afterwards  in 
'Thomson's  Collection.' 

p.  144.  IT  is  NA,  JEAN,  THY  BONIE  FACE  :  Acknowledged 
by  Burns  to  have  been  a  song  remodelled  by  him  from  the 
English  of  an  older  edition  :  yet  we  can  hardly  help  believing 
that  it  had,  in  his  own  mind,  a  retrospective  reference  to  the 
days  of  his  alienation  from  Jean  at  Mauchline,  and  the  sad 
circumstances  of  that  painful  separation. 


—  c.  2,  s.  2. 


And  as  wi'  thee  I'd  wish  to  live, 
For  thee  I'd  bear  to  die  : 


may  be  traced,  most  probably  through  the  English  edition,  as 
far  back  as  Horace  ;  where,  however,  it  occurs  in  the  mouth 
not  of  a  man,  but  of  a  woman  : 

Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libens.  —  Car.  III.,  ix. 

Still  with  thyself  I'd  wish  to  live  ; 
With  thee  I'd  gladly  die. 

p.  144.  WHA  is  THAT  AT  MY  BOWER  DOOR  ?  A  piece  of 
highly  characteristic  repartee,  suggested,  according  to  Gilbert 
Burns,  by  the  '  Auld  Man's  Address  to  the  Widow  '  in  '  Kam- 
say's  Tea-Table  Miscellany  ;  '  but  which  his  brother  first  heard 
sung  by  Jean  Wilson,  an  old  widow  woman  resident  in  Tar- 
bolton  in  those  early  days,  and  remarkable  for  her  singing 
of  old  Scotch  songs  with  energy  and  effect.  If  so,  the  idea 


of  the  song  must  have  been  long  in  the  Author's  mind ;  but 
it  was  expressly  written,  or  finished  and  adapted,  for  the 
'Museum,'  somewhere  about  1790. 

p.  145.  THE  BONIE  WEE  THING:  One  of  our  Author's 
most  exquisite  compliments  to  "his  little  idol,  the  charming, 
lovely  Davies." 

p.  145.  AE  FOND  Kiss :  A  devotional,  passionate  outburst 
of  a  very  different  kind,  and  differing  also  most  distinctly 
from  the  quiet  transports  of  his  apostrophes  to  Jean,  and  the 
deep  melodious  sorrow  of  his  hymns  to  Mary.  Clarinda 
stirred  always  some  fountain  of  turbulence  and  madness  in 
his  soul,  from  which  the  waters  of  love  flowed,  mingled  with 
rage  or  anguish !  About  the  strange  dramatic,  almost  tragic, 
beauty  of  these  lines,  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  word  by  us. 
Lord  Byron,  by  his  deliberate  selection  of  a  motto  from  them 
for  his  '  Bride  of  Abydos,'  has  settled  their  place  in  the  canon 
of  lyrics;  and  Scott  declares  that  the  same  lines — 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met — or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted ; 

"contain  the  essence  of  a  thousand  love  tales."  Other  com- 
petent critics,  male  and  female,  say  the  same.  The  song, 
although  prepared  for  the  '  Museum,'  was  no  doubt  in  reality 
a  farewell  to  Clarinda;  although  Burns,  writing  to  Clarinda 
(December  27,  1794)  in  prospect  of  her  departure  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  enclosing  this  very  song  among  others,  finished 
and  unfinished,  expressly  dedicated  to  her  and  containing  her 
name,  does  not  any  further  declare  his  sentiments.  It  needed 
not.  Compare  '  0  May,  thy  morn'  [p.  158],  with  reference  to 
same  separation. 

For  the  concentrated  passion  of  this  song,  we  seek  no  exact 
parallel ;  although  similar  devotion,  to  an  unattainable  object, 
is  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  Petrarch.  The  only  near 
approach,  though  with  more  studied  formality  of  iteration, 
appears  in  a  very  exquisite  sonnet  of  his,  beginning 

O  passi  sparsi ;  o  pensier  vaghi,  e  pronte ; 

O  tenace  memoria ;  o  fero  ardore ; 

O  possente  desire1 ;  o  debil  core ; 

O  occhi  miei ;  occhi  non  gia,  ma  fonti ;  &c., 

Parte  Prima :  Son.  cxxviii. 

than  which,  we  suspect,  nothing  much  finer  could  have  been 
written  by  any  one  but  Burns.  As  to  the  peculiar  moral 
sentiments  of  secret  self-reproach,  with  which  this  passion 
in  both  cases  was  equally  attended,  the  following  singular 
coincidence  must  also  be  noted — 

—  c.  1,  s.  2.  I'll  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 

Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy : 
But  to  see  her,  was  to  love  her ; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 

as  if  it  had  been  literally  embodied  by  way  of  confession 
from  Petrarch — 

I'  mi  soglio  accusare ;  ed  or  mi  scuso ; 
Anzi  mi  pregio,  e  tengo  assai  piu  caro 
De  P  honesta  prigion,  del  dolce  amaro 
Colpo,  ch'  io  portai  gia  molt'  anni  chiuso. 

Parte  Seconda :  Son.  xxviii. 

Long  have  I  blamed,  I'll  blame  myself  no  more; 
But  prize  me  ever  dearer  for  my  woe, 
At  honour's  price,  and  that  sweet  bitter  blow 
Which  year  on  year  my  patient  soul  hath  bore. 

Not  unimportant  surely  is  it,  that  avowals  so  much  alike 
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should  have  come  spontaneously  from  men  themselves  so 
much  alike,  and  so  similarly  situated,  on  the  same  subject. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  yet  take  farewell  of  Clarinda,  whose 
influence  on  our  Author's  moral  nature,  in  pain  and  passion, 
has  so  manifestly  asserted  and  inwrought  itself  in  much  of 
his  finest  workmanship. 

Here  is  interposed  in  '  Museum '  another  of  the  old  songs, 
'Now  Westlin  Winds,  and  Slaught'ring  Guns.' 
On  the  two  which  immediately  follow, 
p.  145.     I  HAE  A  WIFE  o'  MY  AIN:  Written  shortly  after 
his  own  marriage,   although  commencing  with  two  lines  of 
an  old  song ;  and, 

p.  146.  O  FOB  ANE-AND-TWENTY,  TAM!  Founded  on  a 
matter  of  fact  within  the  Poet's  knowledge,  scarcely  any  com- 
mentary is  required,  after  what  has  already  been  said  on 
similar  subjects.  But  in  connection  with  the  sweet  little 
idyl,  so  rich  in  natural  grace,  which  succeeds — 

p.   146.     BESS  AND  HER  SPINNING-WHEEL  :  We  must  be 
allowed  once  more  to  insist  here  on  our  Author's  absolute 
sympathy  with,  and  appreciation  of,  such  scenes  of  moral 
tranquillity,  purity,  and  peace.     It  reminds  us,  but  with  an 
enlarged  and  more  genial  catholic  sense,  of  Cowper's  much- 
admired  picture  of  a  similar  scene  and  character,  although 
manifestly  independent  of  his  suggestion- 
Yon  cottager  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store ; 
Content,  tho"  mean ;  and  cheerful,  if  not  gay  : 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  live-long  day, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance ;  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light : 


Just  knows  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true — 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew  : 
And  in  that  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies ! 
Oh,  happy  peasant !  Oh,  unhappy  bard !  &c. — Truth: 

It  is  with  satisfaction  also  we  here  remind  our  readers,  that 
Cowper  himself,  to  whom  the  Edinburgh  Edition  of  Burns's 
Poems  had  been  presented  in  1787,  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  our  Author's ;  placing  him,  notwithstanding  the 
'  barbarism '  of  his  northern  language,  second  only  to  Shak- 
spear  and  Prior  of  all  poets  who  had  appeared  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people.  The  letters  referring  to  this  subject  we 
shall  quote  at  large,  hereafter.  Although  Cowper  survived 
Burns  for  a  few  years,  it  is  by  no  means  at  all  likely  that 
a  volume  of  the  '  Scots  Musical  Museum '  ever  reached  his 
hands.  Otherwise,  with  so  sweet  a  picture  as  '  Bess  and  her 
spinning-wheel '  before  him,  he  might  have  changed  his  ideas 
even  about  the  '  barbarism '  of  the  Scottish  language,  without 
losing  any  admiration  for  the  genius  or  the  moral  sentiment 
of  his  illustrious  contemporary. 

p.  146.  NITHSDALL'S  WELCOME  HAME:  With  its  broad 
orthography,  in  honour  of  Lady  Winifred  Maxwell,  represen- 
tative of  the  forfeited  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  on  her  return  to 
Scotland,  and  rebuilding  of  the  hereditary  seat  of  the  family, 
Teregles  House,  Kirkcudbright,  is  an  affectionate  tribute  of 
respect  for  an  ancient  family  in  whose  fortunes  the  Poet  had 
a  natural  sympathetic  interest.  The  concluding  stanza 

The  weary  night  o'  care  and  grief 
May  hae  a  joyfu'  morrow ; 

So  dawning  day  has  brought  relief, 
Fareweel  our  night  o'  sorrow ! 


reminds  us  very  distinctly  of  the  same  figure  elsewhere  em- 
ployed, on  a  similar  but  much  higher  occasion — The  Dedi- 
cation of  the  House  of  David : — 

For  his  anger  endureth  but  a  moment ;  in  Ms  favour  is  life :  weeping  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning. — Psalms,  xxs. : 

nor  does  the  present  application  of  the  words  seem  to  us  a 
whit  more  inappropriate  than  it  would  have  done  in  the 
mouth  of  the  devoutest  chaplain  in  a  patron's  household; 
with  this  difference  in  favour  of  the  Poet,  that  it  was  spon- 
taneous and  unbeneficed.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  inform 
the  English  reader,  that  the  word  '  so,'  at  beginning  of  third 
line  in  above  stanza,  has  the  signification  of  '  since.' 
p.  147.  COUNTRY  LASSIE  :  [See  Note  on  '  Tarn  Glen,'  &c.] 
p.  147.  FAIR  ELIZA  :  On  this  exquisite  expostulation,  the 
Author  himself,  in  writing  to  Johnson  in  reference  to  the  air 
and  original  title,  'Fair  Eabina,'  says,  "So  much  for  your 
Eabina.  How  do  you  like  the  verses  ?  I  assure  you  I  have 
tasked  my  muse  to  the  top  of  her  performing.  However,  the 
song  will  not  sing  to  your  tune;  but  there  is  a  Perthshire 
tune  in  M'Donald's  Collection  of  Highland  Airs,  which  is 
much  admired  in  this  country.  I  intend  the  verses  to  be  sung 
to  that  air."  In  consequence  of  the  above  considerations,  the 
title  was  changed  to  '  Fair  Eliza ; '  but  the  lady  herself  was  a 
lonafide  heroine,  to  whom  Mr.  Hunter  {of  Barjarg,  we  pre- 
sume], a  friend  of  the  Poet's,  was  much  attached.  This 
gentleman,  it  appears,  went  subsequently  to  Jamaica,  where 
he,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  died. — Stenhouse.  The  verses 
themselves  suggest  another,  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
parallels  already  quoted  from  Petrarch,  to  which  we  may  at 
least  refer — 

Dolci  ire,  dolci  sdegni,  e  dolci  paci, 

Dolce  mal,  dolce  affanno,  e  dolce  peso ;  &c. 

Parte  Prima :  Son.  clxxii. 

whilst  the  concluding  lines,  if  not  suggested  by,  remind  us  at 
least  not  remotely  of 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  V.,  i. 

although  they  are  spoken  undoubtedly  by  Burns,  dramatically, 
of  his  own  very  self. 

p.  148.  THE  POSIE  :  Is  a  genuine  love-compliment  to  Jean 
Armour;  designed,  if  we  mistake  not,  as  a  peace-offering 
after  some  lover's-feud ;  although  perhaps  revised  and  adapted 
for  the  'Museum'  afterwards,  "the  music  having  been  taken 
down  from  Mrs.  Burns's  own  voice."  [See  Thomson  Corre- 
spondence.] Although  truly  enough  Scottish  in  both  language 
and  style,  it  reminds  one  a  little  here  and  there  of  Shenstone : 

—  c.  2,  s.  5.      The  hawthorn  I  will  pu'  wi'  its  locks  o'  siller  gray, 
Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  o'  day ; 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winna  tak  away— 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  Dreed : 
But  let  me  the  plunder  forbear ; 

She  will  say  'twas  a  barbarous  deed. 

Shenstone:  Pastoral  Ballad :  Part  II. ,  v. 

p.  149.  THE  BANKS  o'  DOON:  This  most  beautiful  and 
popular  pathetic  song,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  Author's 
writings  not  specially  connected  with  himself  or  the  people, 
commemorates  the  sad  issue  of  the  lady's  love,  whose  beauty 
and  innocence,  and  happier  prospects  had  already  been  cele- 
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brated  in  'Young  Peggy'  \_p.  129].  The  details  connected 
with  this  melancholy  affair,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  dis- 
tinguished parties  immediately  concerned,  were  sufficiently 
well  known  at  the  time,  and  may  be  found  in  the  records 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  where  a  plea,  originating  in  the  event, 
was  at  last  decided  against  the  lady — but  with  some  compen- 
sation to  her  child.  Burns,  who  at  first  judged  severely  in 
the  matter,  came  at  last,  as  we  see,  to  sympathise  affection- 
ately; and  has  thrown  such  a  bloom  of  sorrow  and  pathos 
over  the  painful  facts,  that  it  would  be  a  sort  of  sacrilege 
here  to  unveil  them.  The  present,  which  is  the  first  author- 
ised, and  now  universally  accepted  edition  of  the  song,  was 
not,  however,  the  first  draft  of  the  poem ;  which,  in  another 
and  simpler  form,  was  originally  communicated  to  Mr.  Bal- 
lantyne,  of  Ayr,  supposed  of  date  1787 ;  but  was  confined  to 
private  circulation.  [See  Posthumous  Works.]  To  the  music 
of  the  song,  which  is  extremely  beautiful  and  plaintive,  and 
characteristically  Scotch,  there  is  a  curious  history  attached, 
which  will  be  found  narrated  by  Burns  himself,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Thomson,  November,  1794;  and  which  is  confirmed, 
as  to  the  principle  it  involves  of  adhering  to  the  black  keys 
of  the  harpsichord  or  piano,  by  Mr.  Eitson  in  his  Essay  on 
Scottish  Song,  p.  102 ;  who  elaborately  examines  and  supports 
the  theory  in  question. 

p.  149.  Sic  A  WIFE  AS  WILLIE  HAD:  Written  expressly 
for  the  '  Museum ; '  and, 

p.  149.  THE  CARL  OF  KELLYBTJRN  BRAES  :  Being  the  re- 
vision of  an  older  and  ruder  song,  with  sufficient  pith  and 
freedom  certainly,  and  no  unnecessary  squeamishness  on  our 
Author's  own.  part,  but  with  infinite  humour,  requires  scarcely 
any  comment.  According  to  Cunningham,  Mrs.  Burns,  in 
turning  over  her  husband's  papers,  and  in  reference  to  the 
'Carl,'  said  "Eobert  gae  this  ane  an  unco  brushing  up." 
Brushing  up,  no  doubt,  it  required :  but  the  exuberant  mirth, 
with  which  our  Author  invariably  handles  the  topic  of  un- 
pleasant matrimonial  relationship,  is  perhaps  the  best  proof 
we  can  have  of  his  own  personal  happiness  and  satisfaction 
in  the  married  state. 

p.  150.  SONG  OF  DEATH:  With  reference  to  this  magni- 
ficent martial  hymn,  in  which  a  union  of  pathos  with  courage, 
and  of  self-devotion  with  ambition,  is  so  rarely  and  wonder- 
fully accomplished  as  to  have  extorted  admiration  from  every 
critic,  we  content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  Author's  own 
words.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  dated  Ellisland,  17th 
December,  1791,  he  says — "I  have  just  finished  the  following 
song,  which  to  a  lady  the  descendant  of  Wallace,  and  many 
heroes  of  his  truly  illustrious  line,  and  herself  the  mother 
of  several  soldiers,  needs  neither  preface  nor  apology : 

«  Scene— A  field  of  battle— Time  of  the  day,  evening— the  wounded  and  dying  of 
the  victorious  army  are  supposed  to  join  in  the  following  '  Song  of  Death,' "  &c. 

"The  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  the  foregoing  verses  was 
— looking  over,  with  a  musical  friend,  M'Donald's  Collection 
of  Highland  Airs,  I  was  struck  with  one,  an  Isle  of  Skye  tune, 
entitled  'Oran  an  Aoig,'  or  'The  Song  of  Death,'  to  the 
measure  of  which  I  have  adapted  my  stanzas."  We  have 
only  to  observe  further,  that  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  the 
verses  appear  to  have  been  set  down  separately,  as  they  are 
most  frequently  also  printed;  in -the  'Museum'  they  are 


arranged  in  stanzas  of  two,  as  the  air  itself  requires ;  and 
the  '  SCENE,'  which  is  slightly  theatrical,  is  entirely  omitted 
— which,  having  been  done  by  the  Author,  or  by  his  authority, 
has  been  adhered  to  by  us. 

p.  151.  AFTON  WATER:  The  beautiful  scene  to  which  this 
song  undoubtedly  refers,  we  have  had  the  gratification  of 
visiting  under  a  most  agreeable  escort,  and  receiving  on  the 
spot  many  interesting  details  of  history  associated  with  it 
from  a  most  accomplished  guide.  The  vale  of  Afton,  which 
stretches  from  the  broader  valley  of  the  Nith,  southward, 
among  lofty  but  picturesque  and  verdant  hills,  at  a  remoter 
date  almost  covered  with  wood,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  Cumnock,  and  not  far  distant  from  Mansefield  House, 
the  residence  of  Sir  James  S.  Menteath ;  to  whom,  and  to  his 
accomplished  lady,  for  their  courteous  and  valuable  assistance, 
in  exploring  many  interesting  scenes  in  that  and  other  locali- 
ties, our  most  respectful  acknowledgments  are  due.  Afton 
Lodge,  with  its  surrounding  estate — the  chief,  or  rather  the 
only  mansion  in  this  vale  or  glen,  was  the  patrimonial  inheri- 
tance of  Mrs.  Stewart,  of  Stair,  the  Poet's  earliest  patron ;  to 
whom  he  presented  not  only  this,  but  many  other  pieces  in 
manuscript,  which  have  since  proved,  in  a  certain  sense,  of 
priceless  value  to  her  representatives ;  and  the  common  per- 
suasion, since  Dr.  Currie's  day,  has  been,  that  it  was  in 
honour  of  Mrs.  Stewart  herself  the  song  was  written.  Gilbert 
Burns,  however,  in  communicating  to  Thomson  certain  me- 
moranda of  the  subjects  of  his  brother's  songs,  thus  annotates 
on  '  Afton  Water,'  "the  Poet's  Highland  Mary."  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, on  this  evidence,  concludes  that  "Dr.  Currie  had  un- 
doubtedly been  misinformed;  "  and  further  supports  Gilbert's 
statement  by  quoting  an  assertion  of  Mrs.  Dunlop's  daughter, 
"who  affirms  that  she  remembers  hearing  Burns  say  it  was 
written  upon  the  Coilsfield  dairy-maid."  As  between  these 
conflicting  claims  we  have  simply  to  observe,  (1)  That  although 
there  is  an  Afton  Lodge,  there  is  no  Glen  Afton  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Coilsfield,  nor  any  glen  or  stream  at  all  to  which 
the  description  in  this  song  can  possibly  apply ;  (2)  That  there 
is  a  Glen  Afton,  or  Vale  of  Afton  as  above  described,  and  a 
Water  of  Afton,  in  Nithsdale,  to  which  it  does  apply  most 
accurately ;  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  a  manifest  poetical  picture, 
true  to  nature  both  in  outline  and  in  detail ;  (3)  That  this  was 
not  only  the  personal  property,  but  occasional  residence  of 
the  lady  in  question ;  and  (4)  That  Burns  himself,  during  his 
own  residence  in  the  district,  had  frequent  opportunities,  if 
not  immediate  cause,  to  visit  and  explore  it,  and  must  have 
been  familiar  with  all  its  traditions — one  of  which  at  least, 
Queen  Mary's  halt  there  on  her  flight  to  England — would 
have  a  deep  poetical  interest  for  him.  But  how  he  should 
have  transferred  a  song  from  Mary  Campbell,  with  alterations, 
to  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair  and  Glen  Afton,  remains  still  to  be 
accounted  for;  which  may  be  done,  however,  as  we  believe,  on 
the  simplest  principle  imaginable.  On  looking  a  second  time, 
at  the  distance  then  of  some  years,  on  the  original  manuscript 
(if  such  were  really  in  existence),  his  own  moral  instinct  must 
have  informed  Burns  at  once  that  it  wanted  all  the  character- 
istic elements — passion,  pathos,  and  rapture — of  a  true  tribute 
to  Mary  Campbell ;  with  whose  name,  therefore,  in  the  painful 
circumstances  of  her  case,  he  could  no  longer  allow,  if  he  ever 
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intended  it  to  be  associated.  But  with  a  very  slight  revision 
and  adaptation  to  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mrs. 
Stewart's  occasional  residence,  it  might  be  most  appropriate 
as  a  poetical  compliment  to  her;  and  accordingly  might  be 
so  transferred,  without  any  moral  inconsistency  on  his  part 
at  all.  To  which  considerations  the  reader,  if  he  chooses, 
may  add  the  by-no-means  improbable  conjecture,  that  the 
Poet  had  also  in  view  the  interesting  tradition  of  Queen 
Mary's  flight  from  the  battle  of  Langside  through  this  very 
glen,  and  her  brief  repose  in  fear  and  sorrow,  for  portion  of 
a  night,  by  the  margin  of  its  murmuring  waters.  The  name 
of  Mary  at  least,  in  this  view,  is  as  applicable  to  the  Queen 
as  to  either  of  the  others,  and  gives  a  new  significance  to  what 
at  best  is  but  a  doubtful  reference.  That  the  song  could  ever 
permanently  remain  dedicated  to  Mary  Campbell,  we  do  not, 
from  its  mere  pastoral  Shenstonian  character,  believe;  and 
that  the  Poet  did  occasionally  so  transfer  effusions  of  his  from 
one  individual  to  another,  we  already  know  to  have  been  the 
case,  from  his  correspondence  with  this  very  lady.  [See  Note 
on  'A  Mother's  Lament,'  p.  265.]  Dr.  Currie,  therefore, 
we  cannot  help  concluding,  in  this  instance  at  least,  has  the 
most  feasible  version  of  the  story. 

p.  151.  BONIE  BELL:  Both  words  and  air,  in  this  as  in 
many  other  cases,  were  supplied  by  Burns.  From  whom  the 
music  in  this  instance  —  whether  Kirsty  Flint  or  some  other 
local  authority  —  was  obtained  by  him,  we  know  not.  Com- 
pare 'Let  not  woman  e'er  complain"  [p.  206], 

p.  152.  THE  GALLANT  WEAVER:  This  song,  in  'Thomson's 
Collection,'  is  dedicated  to  the  'Gallant  Sailor;'  which  may 
seem  to  sound  a  little  more  poetical  :  but  those  who  know 
the  locality  to  which  it  refers  —  Paisley,  to  wit  —  will  require 
no  argument  to  assure  them  that  some  gallant  master  of 
the  shuttle  —  in  those  days,  a  man  of  as  much  importance 
as  any  sailor  —  was  the  original  hero. 


c.  I,  s.  2. 


While  corn  grows  green  in  simmer  showers, 
I  love  my  gallant  weaver  : 


This  instance  of  what  we  designate  the  present  -future, 
denoting  intensity  and  continuance  of  affection,  is  a  form  of 
expression  peculiar  to  Burns.  [See  Note  on  song  '  O  Were 
I  on  Parnassus  Hill  :  "  p.  265.] 

p.  152.  THE  DEUKS  DANG  O'ER  MY  DADDIE:  Written  by 
Burns,  to  supersede  an  old  indecent  ditty  ;  of  which  a  few 
words  still  remain,  notwithstanding  his  revision  —  for  the  in- 
trusion of  which,  in  the  circumstances,  he  is  therefore  scarcely 
to  be  held  responsible. 

p.  152.  SHE'S  FAIR  AND  FAUSE:  The  air  to  which  this 
beautiful  objurgatory  chant  was  written,  was  another  of  those 
fine  old  melodies  which  our  Poet  here  and  there  picked  up,  as 
he  journeyed  in  his  rounds  about  the  country.  No  complaint, 
in  which  music,  love,  and  vexation  were  to  be  combined,  was 
ever  more  successfully  indited  :  yet  strange  as  it  may  seem,  of 
all  places  in  the  world,  we  find  a  very  exact  parallel  to  it  in 
Petrarch  —  almost  word  for  word  with  concluding  stanza  : 

Femina  &  cosa  mobil  per  natura  : 

Ond'  io  so  ben,  ch'  un'  amoroso  stato 

In  cor  di  donna  picciol  tempo  dura!—  Parte  Prima  :  Son.  cl. 

Woman  by  nature  is  a  fickle  thing  ! 

As  I  well  know  —  love's  constant  throe 

Not  long  a  woman's  heart  will  wring  1 


p.  152,  c.  2,  «.  2.     O  woman,  lovely  woman  fair ! 

We  have  heard  a  proposal  to  print  this  line  otherwise— thus : 
O  woman  lovely,  woman  fair! 

for  which,  however,  there  is  no  authority  in  the  text;  nor 
would  any  real  poetical  advantage  be  gained  by  the  altera- 
tion. The  line,  as  we  have  it,  is  undoubtedly  as  the  Author 
intended  it;  and  the  double  epithets  of  'lovely'  and  'fair,' 
together  in  a  breath,  are  entirely  in  conformity  with  himself, 
and  with  the  passage  where  they  occur. 

p.  153.  THE  DEIL'S  AWA  wi'  TH'  EXCISEMAN  :  Is  a  piece 
of  humour  most  expressive  of  national  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject of  inland  revenue,  and  the  by-no-means  doubtful  estima- 
tion in  which  its  collectors  were  held.  According  to  Stenhouse 
— "The  original  is  written  on  a  slip  of  excise  paper,  ruled  on 
the  back  with  red  lines.  It  is  said  that  at  a  meeting  of  his 
brother  excisemen  in  Dumfries,  our  Poet,  on  being  called  on 
for  a  song,  handed  these  verses  extempore  to  the  president 
upon  the  back  of  a  letter."  According  to  Lockhart — they 
were  composed  on  the  shore  of  the  Solway,  in  a  fit  of  im- 
patience at  the  delay  which  had  occurred,  by  the  slowness 
of  his  friend  Lewars,  in  procuring  assistance  to  board  an 
armed  smuggling  ship ;  of  which  he  (Burns)  in  the  meantime, 
with  a  very  inadequate  force,  had  been  left  in  observation. 
The  accounts  are  quite  reconcilable,  and  most  likely  are  both 
quite  true ;  except  only  that,  in  copying  out  the  verses  on  the 
back  of  a  letter,  the  work  was  not  entirely  extemporaneous — 
although  gentlemen  in  the  company  might  suppose  so.  [See 
Appendix : — Burns  as  an  Exciseman.] 

We  reach  at  this  point,  in  review  of  Acknowledged  Songs, 
the  fifth  volume  of  '  Museum ' — the  first  song  in  which  is  at 

p.  153.  THE  LOVELY  LASS  o'  INVERNESS:  A  piece  of 
exquisite  pathos.  The  two  first  lines  are  old — and  seem  to 
have  served  as  a  key-note  to  our  Author ;  the  rest  is  his  own, 
and  in  his  finest  style  of  brief  dramatic  imagery. 

p.  153.  A  BED,  BED  BOSE  :  The  foundation  of  this  beauti- 
ful song  was  an  old  street-ballad,  with  much  simplicity  and 
tenderness;  but  the  style  in  which  Burns  has  treated  it 
renders  it  an  entirely  new  thing.  The  air  itself  also,  to  which 
it  is  written,  had  two  'sets'  or  forms — an  old  and  new — to 
which  our  Author  adapted  his  words  by  adding  or  subtracting, 
where  required,  a  single  syllable. 

—  c.  2,  s.  3.  Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 

And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun  : 
0  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

Life  and  love,  according  to  this  exquisite  rendering  of  the 
doctrine  of  immortality,  shall  outlast  both  sea  and  land. 

"  But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  in  the  which  the 
heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat ;  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burnt  up. 
Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought 
ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness  ?" — 2  Peter,  iii.  10,  11. 

Thus  Petrarch  also,  in  the  same  vein  of  passionate  devotion, 
but  with  the  sense  of  hopeless  pain  superadded,  exclaims — • 

Senz'  acqua  il  mare,  e  senza  stelle  il  cielo 
Fia  innanzi,  ch'  io  non  sempre  tema  e  brami 
La  sua  bell'  ombra ;  e  ch'  io  non  odi  ed  ami, 
L'a  ta  piaga  aniorosa  che  mal  celo. 
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Esser  pud  in  prima  ogn'  impossibil  cosa, 
Ch'  altri  che  morte  od  clla  sani  '1  colpo, 
Ch'  Amor  co'  suoi  begli  occhi  al  cor  m'  impresse. 

Parte  Prima,  Son.  clxii. 

Sooner  the  sea  shall  without  -water  bide, 
Sooner  the  sky  all  starless  shall  appear ; 
Than  I  shall  cease  to  wish  Tor  and  yet  fear 
Her  lovely  shade ;  than  I  shall  cease  to  hear 

And  cherish  Love's  deep  wound  I  scarce  can  hide. 

Beyond  all  things  impossible  it  is, 
That  ought  but  Death  or  She  that  wound  can  heal, 
Which  Love  through  her  sweet  eyes  hath  made  my  bosom  feel. 

'  The  Lament  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,'  which  we  have  already 
seen  and  commented  on,  is  here  introduced  in  '  Museum,'  to 
an  ancient  air  of  the  same  name  communicated  by  Burns. 
p.  154.  A  LASSIE  ALL  ALONE  :  Is  the  original  edition  of 
what  was  subsequently  altered  and  enlarged  under  another 
title.  It  will  be  found  as  'A  Vision'  among  our  Author's 
Posthumous  Works — where  we  prefer  to  place  it,  rather  than 
introduce  it  a  second  time  as  a  song;  although  it  does  so 
appear,  but  not  with  a  very  good  arrangement,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  in  '  Thomson's  Collection.'  There  are  few  songs  by  Burns 
on  this  dangerous  topic  of  liberty,  so  offensive  at  the  time,  in 
which  finer  imagery,  more  pathos  and  vehemence  are  com- 
bined. Let  the  reader  compare  with  this  the  well-known 
beautiful  verses  by  Thomas  Moore — 

The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  Halls 
The  soul  of  music  shed,  &c., 

on  the  same  subject  of  repressed  national  aspirations,  at  a 
later  date,  under  the  same  political  influences,  and  he  will 
immediately  become  sensible  with  what  an  incarnation  of 
passion,  as  well  as  of  sympathy,  he  has  here  to  do. 

«.  1.  As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower,  &c. 

The  ruins  of  Lincluden  Abbey,  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  Poet's, 
are  intended  here ;  from  which  much  of  the  landscape  sea- 
wards, beyond  Dumfries,  would  be  visible;  and  to  this  ex- 
tended view  the  lines  in 


s.  5. 


Now  looking  over  firth  and  fauld, 
Her  horn  the  pale-faced  Cynthia  rear'd, 


are  expressly  dedicated.  Our  readers,  however,  must  beware 
of  imagining  that  '  firth '  applies  to  the  Solway.  '  Firth  and 
fauld'  mean  respectively — the  open  field  or  forest,  and  the 
enclosed  field  or  fold.  [See  Glossary.]  The  expression  some- 
times varies  thus — 

Over  firth  and  fell : 

but  the  identical  phrase,  employed  by  our  Author  here,  may 
be  found  in  Gavin  Douglas's  description  of  Winter,  in  his 
translation  of  the  ^neid — in  which  Burns,  who  seems  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  book  at  this  date,  may  have  seen  it: 

Quhen  frostis  dois  overflete  baith  firth  and  fauld. 

Prologue,  B.  vii. 

We  think  it  the  more  necessary  to  observe  this  coincidence 
now,  for  in  the  same  Prologue  are  certain  most  admirable 
descriptive  touches,  such  as — 

Eyveris  ran  rede  on  spate  with  wattir  broun, 
And  burnis  harlis  all  thare  bankis  down,  &c. 

which  may  be  compared  with  corresponding  description  in 
'  Brigs  of  Ayr '  [p.  20].  More  closely  still  the  following — 


Small  birdis  flokand  thro'  ilk  ronnys  thrang,  [bramble  bushes] 

In  chirinynge  and  with  chcping  changit  thare  sang, 
Sekand  hidlis  and  hirnys  thame  to  hyde,       [hiding  places  and  corners] 
Fra  fearfull  thuddis  of  the  tempestuous  tyde :  &c. 

And 

The  cilly  schepe,  and  thare  little  hird-gromes, 
Lurkis  under  lye  of  bankis,  woddis,  and  bromes ;  &c. 

correspond,  even  in  detail,  with  the  very  finest  passages  in 
'A  Winter  Night'  Qp.  47].  But  it  is  certain  that  Gavin 
Douglas's  work  was  not  at  that  date  in  Burns' s  possession; 
and,  from  its  mere  commercial  value,  was  far  beyond  tho 
reach  of  his  neighbours.  There  is  to  be  found,  however,  in  a 
Note  to  '  Croma '  of  Ossian,  which  Burns  may  have  seen,  a 
five-fold  description  of  Night — an  October  night — in  which 
a  still  greater  resemblance  to  Douglas's  description  appears. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  also,  that  M'Pherson  attributes  this  five- 
fold description  to  five  Celtic  Bards  about  a  thousand  years  later 
than  Ossian;  that  is,  just  as  nearly  as  possible  at  Gavin 
Douglas's  own  time.  Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  the  gifted 
translator  of  Ossian,  accused  of  so  many  forgeries,  made  an 
additional  forgery  in  this  very  Note,  and  manufactured  the 
five-fold  description  in  question  from  the  pages  of  Douglas? 
"and  that  thus,  through  him,  the  description  of  a  winter  night 
has  travelled  on  to  Burns  ?  Or  are  we  to  give  credit  to  each 
and  all  of  these  various  authors — to  Douglas,  to  the  Five 
Bards  respectively,  or  in  their  name  to  M'Pherson,  and  finally 
to  Burns — for  the  various  independent  descriptions  which  are 
associated  with  their  respective  names  ?  We  see  no  good 
argument  against  this  conclusion.  It  is  certain  that  there  is 
in  Eobert  Burns's,  at  least,  a  minuteness,  and  variety  of 
detail,  a  dramatic  interpellation  more  akin  to  Shakspear's, 
and  a  pathetic  tenderness  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
others — to  which,  indeed,  even 

Pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe 
Striding  the  blast, 

is  not  superior. 

In  some  editions — Thomson's,  Currie's,  and  others  quoting 
from  them — the  beautiful  stanza  on  which  we  are  now  com- 
menting is  spoken  of  as  a  '  variation.'  It  is  in  fact  the  very 
original,  and  must  speak  for  itself  with  authority  to  any 
one  who  ever  looked  at  the  scene,  or  can  comprehend  the 
adaptation  of  words  to  the  features  of  a  landscape. 

In  wonderful  contrast  to  this  patriotic  passion  half  expressed 
comes  the  exquisite  contemptuous  love-snatch,  in  which 
Kings,  and  all  that  appertain  to  them,  are  dismissed  from  his 
imagination,  as  not  worth  a  moment's  care. 

p.  154.    Lotris,  WHAT  EECK  I  BY  THEE! 

Or  Geordie  on  his  ocean ! 

8.2.  Kings  and  Nations — swith,  awa ! 

Reif  Randies,  I  disown  ye ! 

as  if  the  scorn,  which  dared  not  all  be  otherwise  expressed, 
found  vent  with  comparative  safety  in  a  love  song.  This  seems 
to  have  been  written  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Ee volution, 
and  was  a  strange  enough  prophecy  of  its  kind,  incidentally 
spoken,  so  far  as  one  King  at  least,  and  one  Nation  at  the 
time,  were  concerned. 

p.  155.  COMIN  THRO'  THE  EYE  :  Of  this  quaint  ditty  there 
are  two  sets :  the  first  and  original  by  Burns,  as  in  present 
edition,  and  "which  was  published  as  a  single  sheet  song. 
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before  it  was  copied  into  the  '  Museum;  '  "  the  second,  with  a 
few  additional  lines,  and  altered  music,  was  a  parody  on  the 
first.  Some  recent  annotator,  we  observe,  is  of  opinion  that 
'  the  rye '  is  here  the  name  of  a  river.  The  details  of  the 
song  are  completely  at  variance  with  such  an  idea;  and  thp 
simple  fact  that  the  word,  in  original,  is  invariably  printed 
without  a  capital  letter — which  Burns  never  omitted  where  it 
was  required — is  conclusive  on  the  subject. 

p.  155.  SOMEBODY  :  Of  this  most  beautiful  and  suggestive 
song,  two  lines — the  third  and  fourth  of  the  first  stanza — were 
adopted  from  Eamsay ;  the  rest  is  by  Burns. 

p.  155.  SHE  SAYS  SHE  LO'ES  ME  BEST  OF  A'  :  This  song,  in 
honour  of  one  of  the  Author's  most  favourite  and  unfortunate 
heroines,  is  an  instance,  among  many  others,  in  which  his 
love  of  music  and  of  the  higher  moralities  were  united.  The 
music  was  beautiful,  but  the  original  words  were  indecent: 
his  genius  and  his  moral  delicacy  rectified  that. 

p.  156.  THE  BONIE  LASS  MADE  THE  BED  TO  ME  :  Is  a  ballad 
which  may  seem  scarcely  entitled  to  the  same  praise,  so  far  as 
moral  character  is  concerned;  and  its  extreme  warmth  and 
richness  are  undoubtedly  of  questionable  effect.  The  Author 
himself  subsequently  remodelled  and  reduced  it :  we  retain  it, 
however,  in  its  full  original  form,  for  two  reasons — first, 
because  he  actually  did  so  write  and  publish  it;  second, 
because  in  this  form  it  is  incomparably  the  finest  ballad  of  its 
kind  ever  written.  It  does,  indeed,  after  the  Oriental  fashion, 
verge  on  impropriety ;  but  redeems  itself  at  the  close  by  one 
of  those  inimitable  turns,  which  none  but  the  truest  heart 
could  dictate,  and  no  other  than  the  hand  of  the  most 
accomplished  artist  would  dare  to  introduce.  The  song  itself 
is  founded  on  an  older  ballad,  recounting  an  amour  of  Charles 
II.  with  a  young  lady  of  respectable  family  in  the  north ;  of 
which  a  corrupted  version  of  great  indelicacy  may  still  be 
found.  The  second  version,  in  a  subdued  tone,  by  Burns 
himself,  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

p.  157.  SAE  FAB  AWA:  Was  printed  by  Johnson  with  a 
slight  typographical  inaccuracy  in  one  of  the  lines — which 
destroyed  the  sense ;  this  has,  however,  been  rectified  in 
reproducing  it. 

p.  157.  0  WAT  YE  WHA'S  IN  YON  TOWN  ?  The  first  edition 
of  this  well-known  beautiful  song,  and  dedicated  manifestly 
to  the  honour  of  Mrs.  Burns.  It  was  subsequently  slightly 
modified,  and  by  the  introduction  of  another  name  transferred 
to  another  heroine;  in  whom  the  Author,  however,  had  no 
more  than  the  interest  common  to  all  who  could  appreciate 
the  greatest  beauty  and  goodness  combined  in  the  same  person. 
This  second  edition  will  be  found  in  '  Thomson's  Collection.' 
The  original  edition  here  given  was  accompanied  by  another 
song  to  the  same  air,  in  praise  also  of  Mrs.  Burns — '  I'll  ay 
ca'  in  by  yon  town ; '  but  strange  to  say,  although  they  appeal- 
together  on  the  same  page,  the  one  is  acknowledged,  and  the 
other  not.  The  unacknowledged  song,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
of  all  our  Author's  lyrical  compositions,  will  be  found  in  its 
own  department. 

p.  158.  0  MAY,  THY  MORN:  The  nameless  heroine  of  this 
song,  the  reader  needs  scarcely  to  be  informed,  was  Clarinda. 
If  we  had  no  other  evidence  in  his  correspondence  with  that 
lady,  a  simple  comparison  of  the  song  now  before  us  with 


'  Ance  mair  I  hail  thee,  thou  gloomy  December ! '  [p.  160] 
and  '  Behold  the  hour,  the  boat  arrive  ! '  \_p.  223]  would  make 
the  whole  apparent  mystery  very  plain.  But  the  mystery 
itself,  affected  in  the  one  case,  and  unconsciously  explained 
in  the  other,  affords  a  curious  indication  of  the  state  of  the 
Aiithor's  mind— distracted  and  painful  undoubtedly — on  this 
subject  at  the  time;  passionate,  sympathetic,  regretful,  and 
full  of  self-reproach  alternately,  perhaps  together  and  at  once. 

p.  158.  WILT  THOU  BE  MY  DEARIE?  A  gem  of  purest 
lyrical  litany,  that  requires  no  commentary.  It  was  set 
by  the  Author's  special  request  to  the  'first  part  only'  of 
the  tune  to  which  it  was  nominally  written. 

p.  158.  LOVELY  POLLY  STEWART:  A  slight  performance, 
which  replaced  some  old  Jacobite  verses  to  the  same  air; 
with  which,  however,  we  need  not  trouble  the  reader. 

p.  159.  THE  WINTER,  OF  LIFE  :  In  a  different  tone,  and  in 
figurative  outline,  is  nevertheless  all  too  true  and  sad  an 
illustration  of  the  Poet's  own  experience  in  these  concluding 
years ;  and  not  the  less  true,  that  age  in  him  was  premature 
as  well  as  painful.  The  last  four  lines,  indeed,  we  can  never 
read,  without  recalling  that  look  of  latent  anguish  which  is 
traceable  in  the  likeness  recently  discovered,  and  which  has 
already  been  conspicuously  referred  to  in  the  conclusion  of 
our  Biography.  Let  the  reader  compare  the  lines  and  the 
picture.  The  air  to  which  this  song  is  set  was  communicated 
by  the  Poet  himself,  and  is  a  plaintive  melody ;  so  that  both 
music,  words,  and  shadow  correspond.  The  reader  may 
compare,  also,  with  same  lines,  the  well-known  complaint 
of  Job — 

But  man  forsakes  this  earthly  scene, 

Ah !  never  to  return : 
Shall  any  following  spring  revive 

The  ashes  of  the  urn  1 — Par.  viii.  9. 

p.  159.  COULD  AUGHT  OF  SONG  :  In  perfect  English  style, 
was  written  by  our  Author  (as  we  learn  from  Stenhouse) 
to  an  English  air,  composed  originally  by  Dr.  Samuel  How- 
ard, for  one  of  Eamsay 's  songs  in  the  'Gentle  Shepherd,' 
and  which  through  that  medium  became  very  popular. 

p.  159.  HERE'S  TO  THY  HEALTH,  MY  BONIE  LASS  :  A  piece 
of  pleasant  banter,  slightly  careless,  perhaps,  or  indifferent, 
as  the  theme  implied.  The  last  stanza  is  sometimes  other- 
wise, but  erroneously,  punctuated  in  first  four  lines,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  sense. 

p.  160.  GLOOMY  DECEMBER  :  Compare  '  0  May,  thy  Morn,' 
\_p.  158] ;  also  Letters  to  Clarinda :  The  song,  in  short,  is  an 
eloquent  pathetic  commemoration  of  his  parting  farewell  with 
that  lady,  on  her  departure  for  the  West  Indies :  the  two  first 
verses  were,  in  fact,  communicated  to  herself,  along  with 
other  songs,  in  a  letter  dated  Dumfries,  27th  December,  1791. 
It  was  afterwards  completed  for  the  'Museum,'  and  is  the 
last  song  by  him  in  Volume  V.  of  that  collection.  The  song 
which  follows  in  that  volume,  '  Evan  Banks,'  was  erroneously 
attributed  to  him  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been  discovered 
to  be  the  work  of  Helen  Maria  Williams,  a  native  of  the 
north  of  England,  for  whose  poetical  effusions  our  Author 
entertained,  as  was  natural  for  him,  a  gallant  admiration. 

p.  160.  MY  PEGGY'S  FACE  :  Accompanied  by  the  following 
note : — 
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DKAK  MB.  PUBLISHER, 

I  hope  against  I  return,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  from  Mr.  Clarke 
if  these  words  will  suit  the  tune.  If  they  don't  suit,  I  must  think  on  some  other 
air ;  as  I  have  a  very  strong  private  reason  for  wishing  them  in  the  2d  volume— 
Don't  forget  to  transcribe  me  the  list  of  the  Antiquarian  Music.  Farewell ! 

K.  BURNS. 

The  song,  it  appears,  had  been  accidentally  mislaid,  and 
therefore  did  not  find  a  place  in  the  '  Museum '  till  the  sixth 
volume  was  in  preparation.  It  is  the  second  song  in  that 
division.  The  heroine  was  Miss  Chalmers,  to  whom  at  the 
same  time  (November,  1787)  he  dedicated  another  effusion, 
already  before  the  reader  [p.  133],  'Where  Braving  Angry 
Winter's  Storms.'  The  present  song  was  reprinted  in  '  Thom- 
son's Collection,'  with  another  name — 'Mary'  for  'Peggy' — 
and  with  different,  perhaps  not  so  appropriate,  music. 

p.  161.  O  STEER  HER  UP:  Written  to  supersede  an  indecent 
song  of  Eamsay's;  the  first  four  lines  of  which,  in  brackets, 
are  however  retained.  Of  the  great  moral  service  rendered 
by  Burns  in  these  revisions,  something  has  already  been  said ; 
more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

p.  161.  AE  DAY  A  BRAW  WOOER:  Of  this  fine  ballad 
there  are  two  distinct  editions — one  in  the  'Museum,'  the 
other  in  'Thomson's  Collection.'  The  first,  which  is  now 
before  the  reader,  is  incomparably  the  best.  It  was  written 
in  1787,  and  should  have  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  'Museum;'  but  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  some  scruples 
about  the  propriety  of  certain  expressions  in  it,  declined  at 
the  moment  to  insert  it.  Our  Author  afterwards  revised  and 
altered  it,  and  in  its  altered  form  transmitted  it  to  Thomson 
(1795) ;  in  whose  second  volume  it  ultimately  appeared  (1799). 
Johnson  could  then  easily  see  that  the  very  alterations  he  had 
desired  were  no  improvements;  and  accordingly  produced 
the  original  edition,  still  in  his  own  hands,  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  work  (1803) :  too  late,  of  course,  for  the  Author 
himself  to  know  anything  about  its  appearance.  This  little 
incident  has  its  own  moral  import.  Who  but  a  man  of  the 
utmost  generosity,  and  childlike  indifference  to  his  own  rights, 
would  so  have  altered  for  one  what  he  had  originally  written 
for  another,  and  still  allow  the  rejected  original  to  lie  tossing 
unclaimed  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  hands  of  the 
friend  who  had  rejected  it  ?  This  admirable  ballad,  although 
thus  kindly,  almost  humbly,  rewritten  to  oblige  fastidious 
editors,  lay  in  one  case  four,  and  in  the  other  sixteen  years, 
before  it  was  able  to  see  the  light;  .its  Author's  ear,  in  either 
case,  being  long  insensible  to  either  compliment  or  criticism. 

p.  162.  0  AY  MY  WIFE  SHE  DANG  ME  :  A  jocular  refrain, 
very  often  incorrectly  printed.  We  have  adhered  accurately 
to  the  original. 

p.  162.  O  GITDE  ALE  COMES:  The  chorus  of  this  song  is 
old;  the  song  itself  is  by  Burns,  and  has  probably  some 
indirect  significance  beyond  its  external  purport  as  a  song. 
Being  partly  but  a  revision,  no  very  high  place  can  be  claimed 
for  it.  In  all  circumstances  of  the  case,  indeed,  it  is  a  little 
strange  that  Burns  should  have  cared  to  acknowledge  it  at 
all,  having  capriciously  declined  to  acknowledge  so  many 
other  songs  that  were  infinitely  more  beautiful.  But  so  it  is. 
To  say  the  least,  it  does  not  look  as  if  he  were  guilty.  The 
burden  reminds  us  of  an  English  ditty,  which  we  cannot  at 
the  moment  lay  our  hands  upon ;  but  which,  under  a  similar 


title — '  Jolly  Good  Ale  and  Old ' — rehearses  similar  effects  of 
indulgence  in  the  following  style : — 

Both  head  and  foot  go  bare ; 

Both  back  and  side  go  cold ; 
But  the  man,  he  needs  never  better  fare, 

Who  hath  jolly  good  ale  and  old,  &o. 

p.  162.  THE  DUMFRIES  VOLUNTEERS:  The  regiment  to 
which  this  song  is  inscribed  was  embodied  during  the  political 
excitement  of  1795 ;  and  was  under  command  of  the  venerable 
Colonel  de  Peyster,  a  gentleman  of  Canadian  extract,  but 
connected  with  and  long  resident  at  Dumfries.  The  staff 
included  other  gentlemen  of  local  name  and  influence.  As 
a  supplementary  contingent,  its  object  at  that  crisis  was 
patriotic  enough,  and  the  song  dedicated  to  its  honour  was  a 
genuine  enough  national  war  song;  and  besides  appearing  as 
such  in  the  local  papers,  it  was  also  published  in  a  single 
sheet,  and  distributed  in  considerable  numbers  among  the 
Author's  compatriots  in  the  corps.  It  was  nevertheless 
written  at  a  period  (1795)  when  his  own  political  sentiments 
were  suspected ;  and,  for  that  reason  alone,  might  not  receive 
in  all  quarters  the  credit  to  which  it  was  entitled  as  a  patriotic 
effusion.  That  Burns  could  hope  for  any  promotion  in  con- 
sequence, need  not  be  imagined ;  his  very  admission  to  the 
ranks  of  the  regiment,  according  to  Cunningham,  was  objected 
to  from  political  prejudice — and  whatever  he  might  say  or  do 
at  that  date,  would  have  been  simple  loss  of  labour,  if  he  had 
any  personal  advantage  in  view. 

p.  163.  MY  LADY'S  GOWN,  THERE'S  GAIRS  UPON'T: 
Written  in  1788,  but  objected  to  by  Johnson  for  moral 
reasons.  It  appeared  at  last  in  his  sixth  volume  (1803)  when 
questions  about  the  Author's  morality  were  beginning  to  be 
postponed  to  the  universal  admiration  of  his  genius.  The 
reader  will  find  a  similar  relationship  in  connection  with  the 
same  family,  or  one  at  least  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
assigned  an  important  place  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  tragedy 
of  '  Auchendrane,'  where  no  immorality  was  dreamt  of,  and 
where  not  impossibly  he  had  this  very  ballad  in  view. 

p.  163.  JOCKEY'S  TAEN  THE  PARTING  Kiss:  A  truly 
exquisite  lyric,  in  which  the  antithesis  of  a  single  line — 

Jockey's  heart  is  still  at  hame— 

balances  a  whole  accumulation  of  prayers,  of  anxieties,  and 
of  love. 

p.  163.  O  LEAVE  NOVELS  :  The  reader  will  easily  perceive, 
is  of  an  older  date.  It  was  written  at  Mossgielin  1785,  before 
the  Poet  had  yet  appeared  as  an  author,  but  when  local  gossip 
had  attached  unfavourable  rumours  to  his  name;  and  when 
the  style  of  novel- writing  then  most  popular  was  not  by  any 
means  most  conducive  to  morality. 

p.  164.  O  LAY  THY  LOOF  IN  MINE,  LASS  :  Needs  no  further 
commentary,  than  that  it  is  Burns's,  and  most  characteristic 
both  of  his  moral  and  passionate  poetical  nature.. 

At  this  point,  in  volume  sixth  of  the  '  Museum,'  should 
have  appeared  the  original  edition  of  '  Scots  wha  hae.' 
Strange  to  say,  however,  the  tune  to  which  the  Author  wrote 
it — '  Hey  now  the  day  dawis, '  or  '  Hey  tuttie  taitie ' — had 
already  been  published  with  other  words  in  Volume  II.,  and 
could  not  with  propriety  be  reintroduced.  In  these  circum- 
stances, "  Johnson  requested  Mr.  William  Clarke,  the  organist, 
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to  set  Burns' s  song  to  a  simple  ballad  tune  which  he  sent 
him."  This  was  a  wrong  tune,  however,  and  necessitated  the 
same  lengthening  of  certain  lines  as  in  Thomson's  altered 
edition ;  and  so  it  happened  that,  in  both  cases,  this  sublime 
national  chaunt  was  at  first  impaired — in  the  one  case  by 
accident,  in  the  other  by  caprice ;  and  never  appeared  at  all, 
nor  had  the  prospect  of  appearing,  during  his  own  life,  as  the 
Author  himself  desired  it — a  trial  of  patience  which  few  but 
himself  could  endure.  He  had  not  even  the  most  distant 
assurance  given  him  that  it  would  ever  appear  perfect.  In 
this  also,  as  in  a  former  case,  the  invaluable  original  documents 
seem  to  have  been  left  to  their  fate,  without  reclaim,  in  the 
hands  of  both  parties.  The  two  editions  will  be  found,  side 
by  side,  in  our  extracts  from  Thomson  [p.  213],  with  additional 
notes  on  their  history. 

p.  164.  THERE  WAS  A  BONIE  LASS  :  A  pretty  little  fragment, 
containing  an  idea  elaborated  more  perfectly  elsewhere,  in 
'  My  Bonie  Mary '  \_p.  172];  and, 

p.  164.  O  MALLY'S  MEEK,  MALLY'S  SWEET:  Which 
immediately  follows,  conclude  the  list  of  acknowledged 
contributions  to  the  '  Museum ' — that  is,  of  contributions 
acknowledged  by  the  Author  when  they  originally  appeared 
in  that  collection,  in  addition  to  those  which  had  already  been 
published  in  former  editions  of  his  poems.  Two  of  these  old 
songs — 'My  Nanie,  0,'  and  'No  Churchman  am  I' — are 
inserted  among  others  at  this  point.  '  0  Mally's  Meek '  is  one 
of  the  innumerable  illustrations  of  Burns' s  exquisite  taste  in 
relating  or  suggesting  the  oft-told  tale,  of  temptation  or  of 
actual  misfortune,  which  in  almost  any  other  hands  would 
become  offensive  vulgarity.  What  were  likely  to  be  sweet 
Mally's  fate  in  certain  circumstances  we  are  left  to  conjecture, 
or  to  fear ;  what  it  actually  was  in  Beranger's  hands,  as  poet 
of  the  demi-monde  and  of  the  empire,  in  which  political  im- 
morality had  its  counterpart  in  prevailing  social  degradation, 
we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  at  all,  but  are  distinctly  informed. 
Let  the  reader  at  his  leisure  compare  the  history  of  'Lisette,' 
in  her  successful  career  of  selfish  and  unblushing  profligacy, 
as  he  will  find  it  detailed  and  moralised  upon  by  Beranger 
[Vol.  I.,  p.  196,  1851]  under  above  title,  with  this  mere  glance 
of  prophetic  apprehension  and  sympathy  by  Burns  for  some 
possible  victim  of  temptation,  and  he  will  fully  appreciate  the 
difference.  The  mere  terms,  in  some  respects,  are  so  exactly 
alike,  we  can  hardly  refrain  from  quoting  a  few  verses : — 

Ce  n'est  plus  Liscttc. 


Vos  pieds  dans  le  satin 
N'  oscnt  fouler  1'  herbette. 
De  fleurs  de  votre  teint 
Od  faites-vous  emplette? 

Dans  un  lieu  decore 
De  tout  ce  qui  s'  achette, 
L"  opulence  a  dore" 
Jusqu'  a  votre  couchette. 


Maitresse  d'  un  Seigneur 
Qui  paya  sa  defaite, 
De  1'  ombre  du  bonlieur 
Vous  etes  satisfaitns. 

Si  1'  Amour  est  un  dieu, 
C'  est  pres  d'  une  fillette. 
Adieu,  madame,  adieu  : 
En  Duchesse  on  vous  traitc. 


Those  who  complain  of  Burns  as  lacking  moral  taste  in 
such  matters  should  by  all  means  look  beyond  him;  and  if 
they  can  point  out  anything  in  the  most  polished  compositions 
of  the  most  polished  authors,  of  previous  or  of  subsequent 
dates,  and  of  any  nation,  superior  in  delicacy  or  tenderness, 
in  suggestiveness  or  in  truth,  to  his  own  simple  handling  of 
such  doubtful  themes,  we  shall  cease  any  longer  to  claim  for 


him  the  palm  of  absolute  perfection  in  that  difficult  and 
dangerous  field. 

SONGS  NOT  ORIGINALLY  ACKNOWLEDGED. 

We  come  now  to  this  strange  and  interesting  class  of 
compositions,  including  some  of  the  very  finest  works  of  our 
Author,  including  also  a  few  that  cannot  perhaps  be  so  highly 
classed,  which  he  did  not  choose  on  their  first  appearance  in 
the  world  to  acknowledge  for  his  own ;  and  very  few,  if  any, 
of  which  he  was  spared  ever  to  acknowledge  publicly  at  all. 
The  reason  for  this  public  reticence,  when  the  fact  of  his 
authorship  must  have  been  well  enough  known  to  friends, 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  That  some  of  the  pieces  included 
were  partially  revisions,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason ;  for  several 
other  revisions  were  frankly  acknowledged  as  such  by  him, 
and  so  published  by  his  authority.  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
the  morality  of  these  particular  lyrics  of  which  he  had  more 
reason  to  be  ashamed,  than  in  that  of  others  which  he  never 
hesitated  to  avow.  If  we  may  venture  a  theory  on  the  subject 
at  all,  it  would  be  this — that  as  the  '  Museum '  was  supplied 
almost  entirely  by  himself  in  one  way  or  another,  both  with 
words  and  music,  including  a  great  proportion  of  his  own 
original  writings,  he  modestly  avoided  too  frequent  a 
repetition  of  his  own  name,  in  connection  even  with  the  very 
productions  that  were  most  certainly  his  own ;  and  the  pieces 
to  be  acknowledged,  or  not  acknowledged,  would  be  selected, 
in  a  great  measure,  either  by  caprice  at  the  moment,  or 
according  to  their  accidental  position  in  the  volumes — that  too 
many  might  not  appear  together,  and  that  the  world  might 
have  no  reason  to  say  that  the  work  was  entirely  his.  That 
he  retained  his  own  rights  as  an  author,  however,  is  manifest 
from  the  fact,  that  in  subsequently  annotating  an  interleaved 
copy  of  the  'Museum,'  as  far  as  it  had  gone  during  his  life- 
time [see  hereafter],  he  specified  his  connection  with  some  of 
these  pieces,  by  which,  and  by  other  evidence,  we  are  able  to 
determine  their  authorship.  That  such  annotations,  made  at 
the  request  of  his  friend  Captain  Riddel,  were  made  also  with 
the  prospect  of  future  publicity,  is  by  no  means  improbable ; 
which,  together  with  his  dying  hint  of  faith  in  coming  fame — 
' '  that  a  hundred  years  afterwards  he  would  be  more  thought 
of" — affords  some  glimpse  into  the  inner  life  and  consciousness 
of  the  man.  Such  prospects  of  immortality  realised  it  was 
not  allowed  him  to  enjoy.  "I  have  caused  thee,"  said  the 
Lord,  "to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  over 
thither."  What  the  prophetic  instincts  of  his  nature  were, 
we  may  thus  conclude ;  and  what  the  self-denial,  the  modest 
lifelong  reticence,  the  childlike  humility,  and  exalted  patienco 
of  his  spirit  were — the  best  of  us  may  profitably  consider. 
Not  less  instructive  seems  this,  than  the  meek  resignation 
of  Milton  in  his  blindness — 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

In  both  cases  the  inheritance  was  sure.  "But  go  thou  thy 
way  till  the  end  be  :  for  thou  shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot 
at  the  end  of  the  days."  That  this  should  be  the  destiny  of  a 
song-writer,  as  well  as  of  a  prophet,  who  shall  complain — if 
the  soul  of  the  song-writer  was  imbued,  as  it  was,  with  the 
spirit  of  love  and  prophecy  ? 

Of  these  unacknowledged  songs — fifty-nine  in  all — only  one, 
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OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


p.  165.  O  WHAR  DID  YE  GET?  Appeared  in  first  volume 
of  'Museum.'  The  first  four  lines  of  this  song  are  old,  and 
are  accordingly  enclosed  in  brackets ;  the  remaining  verses 
are  by  Burns — and  most  exquisite  verses  they  are  on  a 
painful  subject.  There  was  an  English  travesty  of  the  old 
ballad  (London,  1703 — see  Stenhouse),  too  weak  to  be  here 
quoted.  Our  English  friends,  from  the  time  of  Shakspear 
himself  downwards,  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  mere 
imitations  of  the  Scottish  language  are  not  necessarily  Scots. 
It  is  not  in  broad  syllables  only,  or  in  mis-spelt  words,  the 
peculiarities  of  that  language  are  to  be  found :  an  imitation 
consisting  of  these  is  no  more  like  Scots,  than  schoolboy 
Latin  would  be  like  the  text  of  Caesar.  Burns  accompanied 
the  first  draft  of  this  song  with  a  very  characteristic  letter, 
which,  as  it  is  also  brief,  we  may  here  quote. 

DEAR  CLEGHOEN, — You  will  see  by  the  above  that  I  have  added  a  stanza  to 
'  Bonnie  Dundee.'    If  you  think  it  will  do,  you  may  set  it  agoing 
Upon  a  ten-string'd  instrument, 

And  on  a  psaltery.  R.  B. 

To  Mr.  Cleghorn,  Farmer.  God  bless  the  trade. 

Whether  the  Poet  had  any  special  instance  of  misfortune  and 
desertion  in  view,  we  cannot  affirm ;  but  the  dramatic  pathos 
of  the  last  stanza  leaves  always  on  our  mind  the  idea  of 
distinct  personal  sorrow,  mixed  with  lofty  love,  in  connection 
with  some  painful  misadventure  in  the  highest  ranks  of  life. 
The  third  line  of  the  first — the  old  verse — 

I  gat  it  frae  a  young,  brisk  sodger  laddie, 
is  often  vulgarly  misprinted 

I  gat  it  frae  a  brisk  young  sodger  laddie, 
which  is  but  a  sort  of  slang  in  comparison. 

p.  165.  To  THE  WEAVER'S  GIN  YE  GO  :  Another  theme  of 
the  same  character,  but  with  a  different  moral  aspect  on  the 
speaker's  part.  In  reference  to  this  song,  the  Author  after- 
wards apologises  for  what  he  calls  its  '  silliness,'  on  the 
ground  that  many  pretty  airs  in  the  'Museum'  wanted 
words,  which  he  supplied  on  the  instant  as  they  were  needed. 
For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  think  any  such  apology  was 
required.  The  chorus  is  old ;  and  the  title  is  often  strangely 

misprinted 

To  the  Weavers  gin  ye  go ; 

as  if  to  many.  '  To  the  Weaver's '  means  simply  to  the  house 
of  one  person,  the  'customary'  or  '  customer  weaver '  of  the 
district;  who  wrought  always  in  his  own  dwelling  the  webs 
which  were  brought  in  to  him  from  the  neighbourhood,  long 
before  working  in  loomshops  or  in  factories  was  thought  of. 
This  circumstance,  when  considered,  gives  an  entirely  different 
aspect  to  the  conduct  or  situation  of  the  speaker. 

p.  166.  I  AM  MY  MAMMY'S  AE  BAIRN:  Title  and  chorus, 
old ;  the  song  itself  by  Burns. 

p.  166.  MACI-HERSON'S  FAREWELL:  Written  entirely  by 
Burns,  to  a  celebrated  air  said  to  have  been  composed  by  a 
noted  freebooter  about  Inverness,  where  he  was  condemned 
and  executed.  Mr.  Cromek  narrates  a  tradition  that,  "  when 
at  the  fatal  tree,  he  played  this  air  upon  a  favourite  violin, 
and  holding  up  the  instrument,  offered  it  to  any  one  of  his 
clan  who  would  undertake  to  play  the  tune  over  his  body  at 
his  lykewake.  As  no  one  answered,  he  dashed  it  to  pieces 
on  the  executioner's  head,  and  flung  himself  from  the  ladder." 


On  this  tradition  a  much  older  ballad  than  Burns's  was 
founded,  "but  it  is  too  long  for  insertion,  as  well  as  greatly 
inferior."  Burns's  own  ballad  is  indeed  a  masterpiece  of 
lyrical  fury,  and  the  only  one  that  will  ever  more  be  thought 
of  in  connection  with  the  gloomy  subject.  To  say,  on  his 
own  authority,  that  it  has  at  once  transported  and  soothed 
the  spirit  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  is  enough. 

p.  167.  THE  HIGHLAND  LASSIE,  O :  Composed,  according 
to  the  Author's  own  declaration,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
life.  It  could  not,  however,  be  any  earlier  than  his  betrothal 
to  Mary  Campbell,  to  which  it  manifestly  refers,  and  his  own 
projected  exile  to  the  West  Indies,  which  give  the  earliest 
possible  as  in  spring  or  summer  of  1786.  The  song  implies 
the  devoutest  attachment  to  this  beloved  object  of  his  affection. 
In  second  line  of  concluding  stanza — 

By  sacred  truth  and  honor's  band ! — 

which  we  print  in  conformity  with  majority  of  editions, 
believing  it  to  be  the  correct  reading;  there  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  deviation  from  the  text  of  the  '  Museum,'  where 
the  line  stands  thus — 

By  secret  truth  and  honor's  band ! 

In  this  line  there  is  no  doubt  as  clear,  if  not  a  clearer 
reference  to  the  private  betrothal  of  the  parties;  but  there 
is  a  mistake  in  the  language.  Our  conjecture  on  the  subject 
is — that  the  words  might  be  originally  '  secret  troth,'  for 
which  '  sacred  truth '  were  finally  substituted ;  and  on 
looking  very  narrowly  at  the  '  Museum,'  this  supposition 
we  seem  to  find  confirmed — for  below  the  word  '  truth ' 
there  is  evidently  an  erasure  on  the  plate,  where  the  letters 
'  tro '  are  faintly  discernible.  The  engraver  has,  however, 
allowed  the  word  '  secret '  to  remain  untouched,  either 
because  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  incongruous,  or  because 
he  could  not  so  easily  accomplish  an  erasure  on  it.  This 
curious  accident  is  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  in 
our  eyes ;  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  indicate  distinctly  two 
separate  and  yet  associated  sentiments  in  the  Poet's  mind 
with  reference  to  this  solemn  interview.  The  '  secret  troth ' 
and  the  '  sacred  truth '  are  both  involved,  although  which 
of  them  should  be  made  public  was  uncertain — in  which 
pause  of  uncertainty,  they  got  accidentally  blended  in  the 
original  text.  It  is  a  further  curious  coincidence,  that  this 
song  entitled  '  The  Highland  Lassie,'  and  the  beautiful  verses 
of  a  corresponding  date  to  'Jean'  [p.  130],  entitled  in 
'  Museum,'  '  The  Northern  Lass,'  should  stand  facing  each 
other,  being  Nos.  117  and  118  respectively;  and  it  is  yet 
more  curious  and  suggestive,  that  the  verses  to  Jean  should 
have  been  publicly  acknowledged,  and  the  verses  to  Mary  not. 
Burns,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  affected  a  good  deal  of  mystery 
on  this  delicate  and  painful  subject,  by  carrying  dates  and 
other  references  indefinitely  far  back.  In  the  present  instance, 
domestic  considerations  afford  an  obvious  and  sufficient  apology 
for  silence  or  obscurity. 

Chnrus— Within  the  glen  sae  bushy,  O, 

Aboon  the  plain  sae  rashy,  O,  &c., 

corresponds  very  truly  to  the  actual  scene  of  betrothal,  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Fail  and  Ayr,  more  particularly 
described  in  other  songs  on  this  interesting  topic.  There  is  a 
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very  beautiful  and  not  -unworthy  parallel  to  this  song  of 
early  devotion,  in  its  sentiment  of  accumulating  wealth  and 
fame  to  enrich  or  glorify  the  object  of  love,  which  we  may 
partially  quote  from  Beranger : — 

Beaucoup  D1  Amour. 

Malgrc'  la  voix  de  la  sagesse, 
Je  voudrais  amasser  de  1'or, 
Soudain  aux  pieds  de  ma  maltresse 
J'  irais  ddposer  mon  trdsor. 

Pour  immortaliser  Addle, 
Si  des  chants  m'  gtaient  inspires, 
Mes  vers,  ou  je  ne  picndrais  qu'  elle, 
A  jamais  scraient  admires. 

(Ed.  1851),  Vol.  1.,  p.  101. 

p.  167.  MY  HOGGIE  :  Composed  in  a  quaint  humour,  both 
as  to  versification  and  style,  to  suit  a  fine  old  air  rescued 
from  oblivion  by  Mr.  Stephen  Clark,  Organist,  Edinburgh, 
who  took  it  down  from  the  singing  of  an  old  woman  in 
Liddesdale.  [See  Author's  Annotations  on  '  Museum.'] 

p.  168.  UP  IN  THE  MORNING  EARLY  :  By  Burns,  to  a 
very  old  air,  which  "had  even  been  a  favourite  in  England 
for  several  generations,  some  of  their  old  songs  being  adapted 
to  it." — Stenhouse.  On  the  same  authority  we  learn  that, 
under  another  name — '  Cold  and  Raw' — it  was  a  mighty 
favourite  with  Mary  of  Orange ;  and  was  adopted  by  Purcel, 
in  order  to  please  Her  Majesty,  but  without  her  knowledge, 
as  bass  to  her  birth-day  song,  1692.  Burns,  in  such  complaint 
of  winter,  cannot  forget  the  birds. 

p.  168.  I  DREAM'D  I  LAY  :  Declared  to  have  been  written 
by  our  Author  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  is  certainly  one 
of  his  earliest  compositions.  The  contrasts  are  extremely 
characteristic  of  his  moral  and  constitutional  temperament 
at  that  age.  In  a  similar  strain,  but  with  the  use  of  other 
figures,  and  with  somewhat  less  elasticity,  Thomas  Moore 
concludes  one  of  his  beautiful  songs  thus — • 

Give  me  back,  give  me  back  the  wild  freshness  of  morning : 
Her  clouds  and  her  tears  are  worth  evening's  best  light ! 

Not  always,  however,  did  Burns  retain  his  own  youthful 
elasticity,  as  witness  the  '  Winter  of  Life ; '  where  the  con- 
cluding stanza  corresponds  much  more  to  this  complaint  of 
Moore's,  with  the  addition  of  melancholy  earnest. 

p.  168.  DUNCAN  DAVISON  :  This  song,  in  which  more 
humour,  dramatic  force,  tenderness,  and  beauty  are  combined 
than  in  almost  any  other  composition  of  the  same  character 
and  extent,  is  one  of  those  which,  strange  to  say,  was  never 
acknowledged  by  the  Author.  Such  caprice  is  altogether 
unaccountable.  That  it  was  his  own,  however,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Stenhouse,  who  recovered  the  original  manuscript, 
declares  that  it  corresponds  exactly  to  edition  in  'Museum,' 
and  intimates  that  it  had  been  written  to  supersede  ' '  an  old 
but  very  inferior  song,  both  in  wit  and  delicacy." 

p.  169.  TIIENIEL  MENZIES'  BONIE  MARY:  and  on  same 
page,  LADY  ONUE  :  Are  dated  by  Stenhouse  about  end  of 
the  year  1787,  and  seem  to  bring  traces  with  them  of  our 
Author's  tours  in  the  north. 

p.  169.  WEARY  FA'  YOTJ,  DUNCAN  GRAY  :  A  distinct  song, 
and  with  a  different  sentiment,  from  that  which  was  after- 
wards adapted  by  our  Author  to  same  well-known  air ;  and 
which,  for  various  reasons,  has  become  more  popular.  The 


topic  of  the  present  song  is  one  very  frequently  treated  by 
Burns,  and  was  too  frequently  suggested,  not  only  by  the  old 
songs  which  (as  in  this  case)  he  remodelled,  but  by  the  morals 
of  the  people  themselves  at  the  time.  To  embody  such  a  topic 
so  frequently  in  song,  with  alternate  humour  and  pathos,  but 
always  with  admirable  taste  and  often  with  inimitable  delicacy, 
is,  as  we  have  already  said,  an  achievement  of  which  no  other 
poet  but  himself  was  capable,  and  implies  both  the  finest 
taste,  and  the  truest  masculine  sympathy. 


p.  169,  c.  2,  s.  2. 


I  tint  my  curch  and  baith  my  shoon ; 
And,  Duncan,  &c., 


incorrectly  printed  in  most  editions — 

Ah,  Duncan,  &c., 

which  completely  destroys  both  the  underlying  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  original.  The  music  is  said  to  have  been  the 
composition  of  a  Glasgow  carter,  whose  name  it  still  bears. 
The  title  and  some  of  the  words  are  old. 

p.  170.  How  LONG  AND  DREARY  is  THE  NIGHT:  Written 
in  1787,  on  what  theme  is  not  said;  was  remodelled  in  1794 
for  'Thomson's  Collection,'  on  which  occasion  the  serious 
illness  of  Jean  Lorimer — the  '  Chloris '  of  his  later  songs — 
suggested  the  repetition  and  adaptation  of  it.  The  two  com- 
positions, therefore,  may  be  considered  entirely  distinct.  A 
fine  parallel  from  Petrarch  may  be  quoted  hereafter. 

p.  170.  THE  BLUDE  BED  ROSE  AT  YULE:  Another  piece 
of  feminine  banter,  was  written  in  1787.  A  line  or  two  in 
chorus  may  be  old ;  the  rest  wholly  by  Burns. 

p.  170.  BONY  PEGGY  ALISON  :  Is  another  of  the  songs 
never  acknowledged  by  its  Author.  It  consisted  originally 
of  two — the  two  last — stanzas.  At  what  date  the  first  was 
added,  or  whether  in  original  manuscript,  although  not 
printed  in  '  Museum,'  we  are  not  aware.  It  is  among  the 
many  gems  of  our  Author's  purest  and  most  impassioned 
fancies.  Compare  with  this  tender  and  rapturous  effusion, 
the  licentious  heathenism  of  Catullus  :• — • 

Quserig  quot  mihi  basiationes 
Tuse,  Lesbia,  sint  satis  superque  ? 


Tarn  te  basia  multa  basiare 
Vesano  satis,  et  super  Catullo  est ; 
QUOD  nee  pemumerare  curiosi 
Possint,  nee  mala  fascinare  lingua ! 

imitated,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  by  Byron  : — 

Oh !  might  I  kiss  those  eyes  of  fire, 
A  million  scarce  would  quench  desire  : 
Still  would  I  steep  my  lips  in  bliss, 
And  dwell  an  age  on  every  kiss : 
Nor  then  my  soul  would  sated  be ; 
Still  would  I  kiss  and  cling  to  thee  : 
Nought  should  my  kiss  from  thine  dissever, 
Still  should  we  kiss  and  kiss  for  ever  : 
E'en  'though  the  numbers  should  exceed 
The  yellow  harvest's  countless  seed : 
To  part  would  be  a  vain  endeavour — 
Could  I  desist  1  Oh  never,  never ! 

We  leave  Burns  in  his  simplicity,  without  much  foar,  between 
two  such  competitors. 

p.  171.  BEWARE  o'  BONIE  ANN:  We  enter  now  on  third 
volume  of  the  '  Museum,'  in  the  histoiy  of  these  unacknow- 
ledged contributions.  The  present  song,  written  in  1788, 
was  a  compliment  to  Miss  Masterton,  daughter  of  the  Poet's 
musical  friend,  the  author  of  more  than  one  beautiful  air,  by 
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agreement,  as  a  vehicle  of  melody  for  the  Poet's  words.  The 
air,  in  the  present  case,  was  of  his  composition  ;  and  the  song 
itself  is  remarkable  for  a  strange  interweaving  of  unfinished 
sentences,  with  an  ellipsis  or  two  in  almost  every  verse  (the 
two  first  verses,  in  fact,  are  full  of  them),  yet  so  linked 
together  in  a  fashion  peculiar  to  himself,  that,  in  chanting, 
the  syntactical  imperfection  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

p.  171.  THE  GARDENER  wi'  HIS  PAIDLE:  "Written 
purposely  for  the  'Museum,'"  but  remodelled  for,  and  after- 
wards reproduced  under  another  title  —  'Dainty  Davie'  —  in 
'  Thomson's  Collection.' 

p.  171.  MY  LOVE,  SHE'S  BUT  A  LASSIE  YET:  This  brief, 
beautiful,  and  exquisite  burst  —  so  entirely  Scottish,  and  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  music  that  every  syllable  seems 
to  be  inspired  by  its  corresponding  note,  contains  the  three 
first  acts  of  a  whole  pastoral  drama  —  the  untimely  asking, 
the  mortifying  refusal,  the  independent,  consolatory,  drouthy 
resolve,  ending  with  an  old  refrain  —  all  in  two  stanzas  of 
eight  lines  each  !  The  two  last  lines  of 


--  s.  2. 


The  minister  kiss't  the  fiddler's  wife  — 
He  couldna  preach  for  thinkin  o't  ! 


so  full  of  quiet,  elliptical  humour,  have  been  often  spoiled  by 
incorrect  typography.  There  should  be  no  connecting  '  And,' 
but  a  mere  blank  of  speechless  astonishment  between  them. 
"We  have  printed  the  whole  song  with  much  care,  and  it 
stands  in  the  present  edition  perfect.  The  title,  and  last 
half  stanza  —  that  now  commented  upon  —  are  old. 

p.  172.  JAMIE,  COME  TRY  ME  :  A  sweet  little  lyrical  love- 
challenge,  which  none  more  gracefully  than  Burns  could  put 
into  a  woman's  mouth;  written  for  the  '  Museum'  in  1789. 

p.  172.  MY  BONIE  MARY:  "The  first  half  stanza  of  this 
song  is  old;  the  rest  mine,"  says  the  Author.  In  Hogg  and 
Motherwell's  edition,  the  supposed  original,  "as  preserved  by 
Mr.  Peter  Buchan  ;  who  farther  communicates  that  the  ballad 
was  composed,  in  1636,  by  Alexander  Lesly,  of  Edinburgh,  on 
Doveranside,  grandfather  to  the  celebrated  Archbishop  Sharp," 
is  reproduced;  from  which  the  verse  in  question  is  quoted  by 
Mr.  Chambers,  and  after  him  by  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe.  It  is 
as  follows  :  — 

Ye'll  bring  me  here  a  pint  of  wine, 

A  server,  and  a  silver  tassie  ; 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  gang, 

A  health  to  my  ain  bonie  lassie. 

These  lines  have  no  doubt  been  the  key  note  for  Burns  ;  but 
the  lines  themselves,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  have  been 
altered  and  improved  by  him,  before  beginning  ;  so  that  the 
whole  song  may  really  be  called  his  own,  and  as  such,  we 
have  printed  it  without  brackets.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
man's  own  modesty  induced  him  originally  to  deny  it.  He 
enclosed  it  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  (17th  December,  1788), 
as  two  old  stanzas,  and  it  was  so  introduced  by  Dr.  Currie,  in 
his  edition  of  the  Poet's  works.  Let  the  critic,  at  his  leisure, 
examine  this  song  by  the  severest  rules  of  his  art,  and  say 
whether  he  finds  a  flaw  in  it.  "We  pronounce  it,  in  the  mean- 
time, a  perfect  lyrical  drama.  Although  the  first  verse  had 
been  quoted  entire,  without  any  improvement  by  our  Author. 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  other  man  but  himself  could 
have  written  what  follows. 


p.  172.  WHISTLE  O'ER  THE  LAVE  O'T  :  "  Written  by 
Burns,  in  1789,  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  verses." — Stenhouse. 
It  is  like  several  others,  a  piece  of  genuine  Scotch,  in  which 
not  only  an  act  or  two,  but  an  entire  drama  of  domestic  life 
— past,  present,  and  prospective— is  included ;  shrouded 
throughout  in  suggestive  obscurity,  the  most  laughable  and 
provoking,  which  may  be  interpreted  in  a  thousand  ways, 
as  the  imagination  or  experience  of  the  reader  inclines  him. 

p.  173.  THE  CAPTIVE  BIBBAND  :  On  the  distinct  authority 
of  Stenhouse,  to  whose  statement  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe 
makes  no  objection,  this  song  obtains  a  place  in  our  text,  as 
"another  unclaimed  production  of  Burns."  We  do  not  find  it 
in  the  ordinary  editions  of  his  works,  nor  any  reason  assigned 
for  its  omission.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  on 
the  subject.  The  song  has  all  the  internal  marks  of  his 
authorship  in  one  of  his  peculiar  courtly  moods;  and  we 
should  almost  regret  to  learn  that  it  was  not  his  in  reality, 
for  it  affords  another  perfect  parallel  to  Petrarch,  in  a  sort  of 
region  where  it  might  be  supposed  they  had  no  affinity. 

Candido,  leggiadretto,  e  caro  guartto, 

Che  copria  netto  avorio,  e  fresche  rose, 

Chi  vide  al  mondo  mai  si  dolci  spoglie  ? 
Cosi  avess  io  del  bel  velo  altrettanto. 

O  inconstancia  de  1'humane  cose ! 
Pur  questo  d  furto ;  e  vien  chi  me  ne  spoglie  ? 

Parte  Prima :  Son.  clxvi. 

O  thou  bright,  beautiful,  and  dearest  glove, 

Fit  shield  for  ivory  and  freshest  rose ! 
When  saw  the  world  so  sweet  a  spoil  of  love  1 

Had  I  but  ransom  for  this  scrap  of  gauze ! 
Ah !  sad  inconstant  lot  of  human  thrall — 
The  prize  was  theft ;  he  comes  who  claims  it  all ! 

In  Burns  there  is  more  natural  levity  than  in  the  above,  the 
occasion,  in  his  case,  being  most  probably  of  a  more  transient, 
or  altogether  of  an  imaginary  character;  but  the  correspon- 
dence otherwise,  on  so  similar  and  curious  a  topic,  seems 
worthy  of  commemoration. 

p.  173.  THERE'S  A  YOUTH  IN  THIS  CITY:  Founded  by  our 
Author  on  four  lines  of  an  old  ballad,  with  which  the  song 
begins — is  a  humorous  satire  on  the  self-conceit  and  selfish 
gallantry  of  some  money-hunting  buck ;  of  whom  let  Nancy 
beware,  if  she  looks  for  happiness  in  matrimony. 

p.  173.  MY  HEART'S  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS:  Founded,  as 
the  above,  on  four  lines  of  an  older  ballad,  which  the  Author, 
before  adopting,  has  retouched.  There  is  no  other  resemblance 
whatever  between  the  two  pieces.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
similar  cases,  the  characteristic  excellence  of  Burns's  revisions 
or  reproductions  lies  in  their  condensation  and  dramatic  force. 
In  two  verses,  sometimes  in  a  few  lines,  he  reproduces,  in. its 
most  perfect  form,  all  the  essential  poetry  that  had  been 
weakly  or  profusely  scattered  over  a  whole  song.  After  this 
process  of  transformation,  the  original  is  forgotten,  and  like 
an  empty  husk  may  be  buried  without  delay.  Our  readers 
need  hardly  be  reminded  that  this  ballad  was  a  great  favourite 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  who  introduces  another  version  of  it  in 
'  Wavcrley.' 

p.  174.  MERRY  HAE  I  BEEN  TEETIIIN  a  HECKLE  :  One  of 
our  Author's  earliest  compositions,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
contain  an  allusion  to  his  own  unfortunate  experience  as  a 
flax-dresser  at  Irvine.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this 
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idea.  The  song  itself,  most  perfectly  dramatic,  is  entirely  of 
a  piece  with,  the  '  Jolly  Beggars,'  and  was  not  improbably 
omitted  by  oversight  in  making  up  that  celebrated  cantata, 
and  laid  aside  like  the  duplicate  copy  of  '  For  a'  that  and  a' 
that,'  till  accident  again  restored  it  to  the  Author's  hands. 
On  these  two  suppositions,  the  history  of  that  wonderful 
performance  may  be  said  to  be  complete.  [See  Note  on 
'  Jolly  Beggars.'] 

p.  174.  THE  KANTIN  DOG,  THE  DADBIE  o'x:  "I  composed 
this  song,"  says  our  Author,  "pretty  early  in  life,  and  sent  it 
to  a  young  girl,  a  very  particular  acquaintance  of  mine,  who 
was  at  that  time  under  a  cloud" — to  which  farther  reference 
is  now  unnecessary.  It  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the 
Scots  tongue  ever  written  by  Burns,  and  details  the  circum- 
stances of  such  a  painful  situation  with  absolute  pictorial 
fidelity.  The  language  and  sentiments,  although,  bold  and 
plain,  yet,  dramatically  and  by  substitution,  are  entirely 
feminine.  Thus  almost  exactly,  so  far  as  language  is  con- 
cerned, but  not  dramatically,  and  with  infinitely  less  taste  as 
addressing  the  woman;  and  with  no  idea  of  marriage  to 
repair  the  wrong,  but  of  licence  and  immorality  only,  and 
'  superfluity  of  naughtiness,'  Catullus  says — 

Quis  nunc  te  adibit  ?  quoi  videberis  bella  I 
Quern  nunc  amabis  ?  cujus  esse  dicebis  ? 
Quern  basiabis  ?  quoi  labella  mordebis  1 
At  tu  Catulle  destinatus  obdura ! — viii. 

p.  174.  EPPIE  ADAIR:  Sweet  words  to  a  pretty  air,  for 
which  we  do  not  find  a  parallel  in  Catullus,  and  of  which  his 
licentious  Koinan  nature  was  incapable. 

p.  175.  YOUNG  JOCKEY  :  A  perfect  picture  of  rural  life,  of 
rural  love ;  of  simplicity,  of  ecstasy,  of  constancy — at  once 
lyric  and  idyllic,  in  a  single  breath.  A  line  or  two  of  it  may 
be  old ;  but  in  all  true  sense  of  authorship,  the  song  is  en- 
tirely Eobert  Burns's. 

p.  175.  WHARE  HAE  YE  BEEN  SAE  BRAW,  LAD  ?  A  slight 
historico-political  revision,  of  less  moment,  but  with  our 
Author's  humour  infused :  and,  on  the  same  theme,  but  in  a 
more  mournful  strain, 

p.  175.  THERE'LL  NEVER  BE  PEACE:  Written  probably 
about  the  same  date,  1789 ;  although  the  one  appears  at  close 
of  the  third,  and  the  other  at  beginning  of  the  fourth  volume. 

p.  176.  THE  BONIE  LAD  THAT'S  FAR  AWA:  Never  ac- 
knowledged by  our  Author,  although  manifestly  embodying 
a  minute  dramatic  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  his  future 
wife  during  his  own  absence — for  that  very  reason  most  pro- 
bably, not  acknowledged.  The  'gloves'  and  'silken  snoods,' 
referred  to  in  stanza  IV.,  were  actual  gifts  to  her  at  that  date; 
and  his  own  northern  tour,  dramatically  adapted,  the  occasion 
of  her  despondency  or  suffering.  The  song  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  an  older  ballad,  of  which  he  has  adopted  a 
single  line ;  but  he  has  given  life  and  pathos  to  the  composi- 
tion itself,  by  interweaving  the  recollections  of  his  own  earlier 
lifetime. 

p.  176.  YON  WILD  MOSSY  MOUNTAINS  :  Our  Author  states 
in  his  annotations  to  '  Museum,'  that  this  song  alludes  to  part 
of  his  "private  history,  which  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
world  to  know" — on  which  Stenhouse  founds  the  unauthor- 
ised conclusion,  that  it  must  refer  to  'Highland  Mary.' 


'  Highland  Mary '  had  no  connection  with  the  region  here 
specified.  This  is  one  of  the  few  songs, — the  only  song, 
indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  remember — in  which  any  distinct 
allusion  is  made  to  the  river  Clyde;  and  more  particularly, 
the  'youth  of  the  Clyde'  is  here  indicated.  On  his  first  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  Burns  passed  through  this  identical  region,  and 
sojourned  for  a  night  and  part  of  a  day  at  Covington  Mains, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tintock.  Death  had  by  this  time 
dissolved  the  bond  between  him  and  Mary,  and  circumstances 
for  the  moment  had  alienated  his  affections  from  Jean.  Some 
country  beauty  in  the  moors  of  Tintock  must  have  attracted 
his  attention  for  the  moment  when  he  rested  there,  and  he  has 
immortalised  the  nameless  heroine  accordingly.  He  could 
travel  in  no  part  of  the  world  without  finding  some  such 
occasion  of  inspiration,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  compelled, 
by  the  requirements  of  the  great  work  in  which  he  was  now 
engaged,  to  recall,  and  to  chronicle  in  music,  every  one  of 
them.  The  circumstance  in  his  'private  history,'  in  which 
the  world  had  no  interest,  seems  to  be  made  thus  sufficiently 
clear,  without  further  mystery  or  conjecture. 

p.  177.  EPPIE  M'NAB:  Has  its  own  unpleasant,  but  in- 
structive moral.  It  was  written  by  our  Author  expressly  to 
supersede  a  piece  of  vulgar  indecency  under  the  title  of  '  Appie 
M'Nab : '  and  it  has  superseded  it  accordingly. 

p.  177.  LOVELY  DAVIES  :  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  poetical  effusion  dedicated  by  our  Author  to  this  lady — 
and  was  enclosed  by  him  in  a  letter  (October,  1791)  full  of 
the  most  gorgeous  gallantry,  addressed  to  herself.  '  The 
bonie  wee  thing'  was  written  shortly  after,  although  preceding 
the  present  song,  in  'Museum' — the  one  being  No.  341,  the 
other  No.  349,  of  same  volume — the  former  publicly  acknow- 
ledged, the  latter  not.  Stenhouse  (who  had  the  advantage  of 
consulting  all  the  original  manuscripts  in  connection  with 
'  Museum,'  and  to  whom  subsequent  editors,  ourselves  in- 
cluded, have  been  much  indebted  in  this  respect)  informs  us 
that  "  the  9th  line  began 

Ilk  eye  she  chears,  &c. 

which  he  [the  Author]  afterwards  altered  to 
Each  eye  it  chears,  &c. 

and  in  the  twenty- second  line,  the  word  humble  is  struck  out, 
and  willing  is  substituted."  We  remark  these,  corrections 
more  particularly,  because  they  are  both  attended  to  in 
'  Museum ; '  which  proves  at  once  the  fidelity  of  Johnson's 
care  as  a  printer,  and  the  supervision  which  Burns  himself 
exercised  as  editor,  in  conducting  the  '  Museum ' — these  altera- 
tions being  both  so  far  forward  as  Volume  IV. 

p.  178.  THE  WEARY  FUND  o'  Tow :  Perhaps  the  only  song 
by  Burns  in  which  a  chorus  in  conclusion  does  not  harmonise 
with  the  sense  of  the  stanza  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  final 
chorus  in  this  song  implies  that  the  wife  is  still  living ;  but  the 
stanza,  in  a  most  unmistakable  manner,  affirms  that  she  is 
dead.  A  laughable  correspondence  to  the  theme  of  this  song 
occurs  in  '  Don  Quixote'  (Part  II.,  chap,  xxv.)  where  Sancho, 
having  desired  information  respecting  his  affairs  at  home, 
receives  from  fortune-telling  showman  the  following  shrewd 
guess  at  the  facts  of  the  case : — 
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"  '  Thy  good  spouse,  Teresa,  is  a  good  housewife,  and  is  at  this  instant  dressing 
a  pound  of  flax  ;  by  the  same  token,  she  has  standing  hy  her,  on  her  left  hand,  a 
large  broken-mouthed  jug,  which  holds  a  pretty  scantling  of  wine,  to  cheer  up 
her  spirits.'  'By  yea  and  by  nay,'  quoth  Sancho  [who  seems  to  have  had  no 
ungenerous  misgivings  on  the  subject],  '  that's  likely  enough ;  for  she's  a  true  soul, 
and  a  jolly  soul.'  " 

p.  178,  c.  2,  s.  4.      At  last  her  feet— I  sang  to  see't— 
Gaed  foremost  o'er  the  knowe ; 

alludes  to  invariable  practice  of  carrying  the  dead  feet  fore- 
most to  sepulture. 

p.  178.  YE  JACOBITES  BY  NAME:  A  significant  allusion 
to  state  of  political  parties  in  reference  to  exiled  dynasty ;  not 
acknowledged  by  our  Author.  The  only  remark  here  required 
is,  that  the  words  '  Eight '  and  '  Wrang '  should  be  invariably 
printed  with  a  capital  initial  letter  to  note  their  specific  sense ; 
which  does  not  imply  right  or  wrong,  as  just  or  unjust;  but 
Title,  or  the  Want  of  it,  in  relation  to  the  Throne. 

p.  179.  LADY  MARY  ANN  :  Nominally  .R  revision,  but  in 
reality  an  original  production  of  our  Author's.  His  model  was 
"  the  fragment  of  an  ancient  ballad  entitled  '  Craigton's  grow- 
ing'— still  preserved  in  manuscript  Collection  of  Ancient 
Scottish  Ballads,  in  possession  of  Eev.  Eobert  Scott,  minister 
of  the  Parish  of  Glenbucket." — Stenhouse.  The  ballad  itself 
has  since  been  reproduced  in  various  editions.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Burns  himself  noted  down  both  the  words  and 
music  of  the  original  from  the  recitation  of  a  lady  in  the  north, 
during  his  tour  there  in  1787.  The  lady,  we  must  presume, 
did  not  recite  the  whole  of  it.  We  cannot  occupy  space  by 
quoting  the  ballad ;  but  if  any  one  is  desirous  to  know  how 
far,  in  mere  delicacy  and  taste,  the  hand  of  Eobert  Burns 
excels  that  of  the  ordinary  ballad  writer,  let  him  take  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  respective  pieces.  If,  after 
such  comparison,  the  reader  shall  retain  any  serious  doubt 
as  to  the  high  inherent  moral  sense  of  beauty  and  propriety 
in  Burns,  when  handling  the  most  difficult  and  painful  themes, 
we  shall  despair  by  any  argument  or  farther  illustration  to 
convince  him.  We  believe  simply  that  no  man  but  Eobert 
Burns  himself,  out  of  the  original  tradition,  could  have  con- 
structed a  song  so  beautiful  as  this,  or  a  story  so  inoffensive. 

p.  179.  SUCH  A  PARCEL  op  EOGUES  IN  A  NATION  :  Eeflect- 
ing,  apparently,  on  the  history  of  the  political  arrangements  on 
which  the  Union  had  been  effected,  and  on  the  principles  of 
selfish  interest  on  which  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  still 
attended  to,  or  rather  betrayed ;  needs  scarcely  further  com- 
ment than  that  it  breathes  the  same  patriotic  spirit  by  which 
our  Author's  earliest  political  effusions  were  distinguished,  as 
our  readers  may  find  illustrated  in  the  '  Earnest  Cry  and 
Prayer,'  &c. 

p,  180.  AULD  LANG  SYNE  :  Printed  by  us  here  from  Steii- 
house's  revised  edition — which  is  distinguished  from  the  final 
edition  in  '  Thomson's  Collection '  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
verses  only ;  but  differs  in  more  important  respects  from  the 
actual  original  edition  as  it  stands  in  '  Museum,'  and  which 
our  readers  will  find  carefully  reproduced  among  '  Various 
Eeadings'  [j>.  240].  On  this  most  interesting  unacknowledged 
production  of  our  Author's,  we  abstain  from  all  critical  com- 
mentary until  we  have  before  us  the  final  edition  in  Thomson ; 
when  we  hope  to  be  able,  by  comparison  of  the  three  editions, 
to  determine  exactly  the  extent  of  our  Author's  interest  in 
relation  to  it. 


p.  180.  HAD  I  THE  WYTE  :  Is  a  revision  by  Burns  of  a 
licentious  old  song,  to  render  it  capable  of  "  admission  into  the 
'  Museum.'  "  In  this  revision  he  has  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  actual  license,  and  has  otherwise  atoned  for  impro- 
prieties by  the  infusion  of  natural  pathos.  In  his  hands,  in 
short,  it  contains,  on  a  painful  and  disgraceful  topic,  a  defence 
or  exculpation  of  sin  or  error,  by  a  narrative  of  facts  not  worse 
than  we  see  recorded  and  minutely  detailed  every  day  in  the 
public  proceedings  of  the  Divorce  Court.  More  need  not  be 
said  on  such  a  subject. 

p.  181.  YOUNG  JAMIE,  PRIDE  OP  A'  THE  PLAIN:  This 
beautiful  song,  which  vies  in  perfection  of  dramatic  retri- 
bution with  the  richest  alternations  of  fate  under  the  despotic 
sway  of  love  in  Shakspear,  and  to  have  written  which  alone 
would  have  made  a  reputation,  was  never  acknowledged  by 
its  Author ! 

p.  181.  OUT  OVER  THE  FORTH:  Seems  to  have  manifest 
reference,  by  dramatic  substitution,  to  Jean's  distress  during 
her  first  separation  from  her  husband,  and  his  projected  exile 
to  West  Indies.  In  second  stanza, 

The  man  that  is  dear  to  my  babie  and  me. 
is  sometimes  (incorrectly)  printed 

The  lad  that  is  dear,  &c. 

which  is  neither  so  dignified  nor  so  true.  On  a  'lad'  she 
could  have  no  claim  without  dishonour;  but  on  'the  man,' 
who  was  still  her  husband,  she  might  still  have  such  claim, 
notwithstanding  the  attempt  of  her  friends  to  disown  him. 

p.  181.  WANTONNESS  POR  EVER  MAIR:  Written  simply  to 
supply  words  for  music  at  the  moment,  and  left,  as  it  was 
better  perhaps  to  leave  it,  unfinished. 

p.  181.  THE  LASS  or  ECCLEPECHAN:  On  the  contrary, 
although  not  of  the  highest  order,  is  dramatically  perfect, 
both  in  style  and  humour.  The  majority  of  readers,  however, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  do  not  quite  appreciate  the  dia- 
logue. In  the  first  stanza,  'Lucky  Laing,'  who  boasts  to  her 
husband  scornfully  of  her  wealth  and  personal  attractions,  is 
the  speaker.  In  the  second  stanza,  the  disconsolate  husband 
replies,  and  intimates  that  her  desired  demise  would  enable 
him  to  marry  again  more  according  to  his  own  inclination. 

p.  182.  THE  COOPER  o'  CUDDIE  :  Another  theme  of  scandal, 
in  which  contempt  and  not  pity,  as  in  '  Had  I  the  Wyte,'  ia 
the  principle  of  treatment.  It  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the 
'Merry  Wives  of  Windsor' — with  this  difference,  of  course, 
that  the  husband  in  the  present  instance  had  just  cause  of 
complaint,  which  the  scorn  of  his  neighbours  did  not  assist 
him  to  avenge;  whereas  Master  Eord,  of  the  Eoyal  Burgh 
of  Windsor,  had  none. 

p.  182.  THE  CARDIN  O'T:  On  a  very  different  theme, 
illustrates — after  the  fashion  of  'John  Anderson,  my  Jo' — 
the  tenderness  and  enduring  vitality  of  pure  conjugal  love. 

p.  182.  I'LL  AY  CA'  IN  BY  YON  TOWN  :  Dedicated  to  Jean, 
yet,  most  strangely,  not  acknowledged.  One  of  the  most 
perfectly  beautiful  love  lyrics  anywhere  extant.  It  does  not 
rise  to  the  highest  tones  of  passion  or  devotion;  but,  as 
indicating  the  circumstances  and  growing  warmth  of  for- 
bidden love,  with  the  new  kindling  of  the  flame  at  every 
stolen  interview,  the  most  careful  and  elaborate  combination 
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of  language  could  not  surpass  it.  The  tune  must  have  been 
a  great  favourite  with  our  Author,  for  this  is  one  of  three 
compositions  to  the  same  sweet  melody. 

p.  183.  WHEREFORE  SIGHING  ART  Tnou,  PHILLIS?  A 
love-warning  to  scornful  beauties,  was  specially  written ;  and 

p.  183.  MARY:  otherwise  entitled  POWERS  CELESTIAL: 
was  communicated  to  supply  the  place  of  old  words  for  the 
song  of  '  Blue  Bonnets,'  which  could  not  be  found.  The  song 
to  MARY,  here  under  notice,  seems  to  have  had  originally 
reference  to  that  lost  object  of  his  love,  Mary  Campbell,  on 
the  eve  of  his  own  intended  exile  to  the  West  Indies.  Mr. 
Chambers  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  "found  amongst  the 
Poet's  manuscripts  after  his  death,"  and  as  "entitled  by 
himself,  '  A  Prayer  for  Mary  : ' "  which  is  very  likely  to  have 
been  the  case ;  for  such  duplicates,  in  their  first  forms,  were 
often  discovered  in  his  repositories.  But  the  song,  neverthe- 
less, had  been  already  forwarded  by  him  to  Johnson,  for 
publication  in  the  'Museum,'  where  it  appears  in  the  fifth 
volume,  No.  460,  without  any  title  at  all.  As  a  matter  of 
more  importance,  however,  it  suggests  to  ourselves  another 
opportunity  of  illustrating  the  parallel  which  we  have  so 
much  pleasure  in  pursuing,  and  which  it  seems  to  us  of  great 
moral  consequence  to  establish,  between  our  Author  and 
Petrarch. 

L'  alma,  ch'  e  sol  da  Dio  fatta  gentile ; 
Che  gia  d"  altrui  non  po  venir  tal  gratia ; 
Simile  al  suo  fattor  state  ritene. 

Parte  Prima :  Canson.  xxi. 

That  soul,  by  God  alone  so  finely  framed ; 
For  from  no  other  could  such  beauty  flow ; 
Like  its  own  perfect  source  appears  below. 

p.  183.  BANNOCKS  o'  BARLEY:  A  Jacobite  war-catch, 
written  by  Burns  expressly  to  supply  words  for  a  fine  old  air 
which  had  hitherto  been  encumbered  with  songs  too  indecent 
or  wearisome  for  admission.  The  only  remark  it  is  necessary 
to  add  is,  that  the  chorus,  in  some  editions  of  our  Author's 
works,  is  printed  with  a  variation,  thus — 

Bannocks  o'  bear  meal, 

Bannocks  o'  barley ; 
Here's  to  the  lads  wi' 

The  bannocks  o'  barley. 

p.  183.  WAE  is  MY  HEART:  The  air,  Stenhouse  informs 
us,  as  well  as  the  words  of  this  fine  song,  was  communicated 
by  Burns.  The  words,  of  course,  although  never  acknow- 
ledged, are  his  own :  the  air  he  had  picked  up,  and  noted 
for  preservation,  at  the  mouth  of  some  local  musician — of 
Kirsty  Flint,  most  probably.  The  sentiment  of  the  song  is 
perfect. 

p.  184.  HERE'S  HIS  HEALTH  IN  WATER  :  Supposed  dra- 
matic monologue  by  Jean,  in  the  same  spirit  of  reliance  on 
her  betrothed  husband,  and  confidence  in  her  power  to  regain 
him,  as  is  illustrated  elsewhere  in  '  Out  over  the  Forth ' 
[p.  181]. 

p.  184.  THE  TAYLOR  :  A  passing  effusion  of  its  own  class, 
written  to  suit  some  music,  and  occupy  the  page. 

p.  184.  THERE  GROWS  A  BONIE  BRIER  BUSH  :  Suggested 
by  an  older  ballad,  which  seems  to  have  had  an  underlying 
political  sense,  and  from  which  a  single  line  or  two  have  been 
retained  by  our  Author,  who  by  his  own  workmanship  has 
rendered  it  entirely  new.  In  his  hands  it  is,  in  fact,  a 


beautiful  little  drama.  The  scene,  the  love,  the  discovery, 
the  retreat,  the  quarrel,  the  vexation,  the  pride,  and  the  hope 
of  a  better  future — these  all  speak  for  themselves  in  that 
clear,  compact,  suggestive  lyric  perfection,  for  which  every 
word  of  Burns  is  remarkable. 

p.  185,  c.  1,  s.  1.      He's  a  bonie,  bonie  laddie,  and  yon  be  he. 

incorrectly  printed  in  most  editions 

and  you  be  he : 

which  is  foolish,  being  impertinent. 

and  yon  be  he. 

So,   distinctly  in    'Museum;'  but   'and,'    as  it  often  does, 

seems  here  to  signify  what  '  an'  would  signify — that  is,  if: — 

He's  a  bonie,  bonie  laddie,  if  yon  be  he. 

p.  185.  THE  FAREWELL:  The  authorship,  or  at  least  tne 
originality,  of  this  most  beautiful  ballad  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. It  is  one  of  those  to  which  Burns  himself  makes  no 
claim,  and  lies  among  the  many  unaffiliated  productions  of 
his  muse.  There  is,  indeed,  an  older  ballad  on  the  same  or 
a  similar  subject,  in  which  one  verse  occurs  that  has  some 
resemblance  to  stanza  in. — and  it  is  possible  this  may 
have  been  the  key-note  of  our  Author's  composition.  The 
old  ballad  is  quoted  by  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  in  his  additions 
to  Stenhouse,  at  full  length,  fortunately,  so  that  collation 
can  be  made.  We  have  collated  the  pieces :  but  we  can  see  no 
other  relation  whatever  between  them,  than  that  already 
hinted;  and  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine  on  what  grounds 
any  doubt  could  be  suggested  to  invalidate  the  ascription  of 
the  song  now  before  us  to  Burns. 

p.  185.  THE  HIGHLAND  WIDOW'S  LAMENT:  "This  pa- 
thetic ballad,"  says  Stenhouse,  "was  wholly  composed  by 
Burns  for  the  '  Museum,'  unless  we  except  the  exclamation, 
'  Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie ! '  which  appears  in  the  old  song  on 
the  'Massacre  of  Glencoe.'"  The  same  authority  further 
adds,  that  "  the  present  ballad,  like  many  others  of  our  great 
bard,  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  disfigured  since  its  first 
publication  by  three  additional  verses  of  a  modern  poetaster," 
.  .  .  .  which  "  are  no  more  to  be  compared  with  the  fine 
verses  of  Burns,  than  the  daubings  of  a  sign  painter  with  the 
pictures  of  Raphael."  The  "  fabricated  stanzas,"  which  first 
appeared  in  Cromek,  we  need  not  quote.  We  have  only 
further  to  add,  that  our  Author's  own  words,  in  this  most 
beautiful  ballad,  are  commonly  misprinted,  even  in  the  best 
editions  of  his  works — by  which  comparatively  as  much 
injury  is  done  to  the  original  as  by  interpolation.  In  most 
editions,  for  example,  besides  other  variations,  the  last  verse 
is  but  a  repetition  of  the  first — which  reduces  it  to  tameness 
itself.  As  it  stands  in  the  '  Museum,'  and  as  we  have  re- 
produced it,  there  is  a  change  in  the  last  verse,  which  makes 
it  entirely  distinct,  and  infuses  into  it  a  passionate  bitterness 
of  grief,  which  marks  at  once  the  lyrical  perfection  of  the 
original. 

p.  186.  HANDSOME  NELL:  One  of  the  earliest  of  our 
Author's  productions,  dating  from  spring  of  1775.  This  was 
one  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  Stewart  (Stair)  Manuscript  ; 
of  which  we  possess,  by  courtesy  of  its  present  proprietors, 
an  accurate  certified  copy.  [See  Notes  on  Various  Eeadings.J 
With  reference  to  certain  portions  of  that  manuscript,  the 
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Author  says  "  The  following  songs  were  all  done  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  and  consequently  are  incorrect."  The 
songs  here  referred  to  are  '  My  Nanie,  O, '  '  Handsome  Nell,' 
and  '  Euined  Farmer. '  Of  '  Handsome  Nell '  — which  in  manu- 
script has  no  title,  he  farther  remarks  "  The  following  song  is 
only  valuable  to  those  who  would  wish  to  see  the  Author's 
first  productions  in  verse.  It  was  composed  when  he  was  a 
few  months  more  than  his  sixteenth  year."  In  manuscript 
copy,  verse  iv.  reads  thus—- 
But Nelly's  looks  are  blythe  and  sweet, 

Good-humor'd,  frank  and  free ; 
And  still  the  more  I  view  them  o'er, 

The  more  they  captive  me. 

Verse  v. ,  in  original  copy,  seems  to  be  awanting.  The  Author 
subsequently  [see  Annotations]  himself  characterises  this  song 
as  "very  puerile  and  silly "• — but  he  recalled  it,  nevertheless, 
with  enough  of  interest  for  the  heroine's  sake,  to  brush  it  up 
for  the  '  Museum ' — which  closes  the  list  of  his  original  Un- 
acknowledged Contributions  to  its  pages. 

FRAGMENTS,   REVISIONS,  ETC. 

Besides  those  unacknowledged  productions  of  our  Author 
which  we  have  just  now  reviewed,  there  was  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  another  class,  not  so  important,  but  still 
deserving  of  notice,  included  among  his  contributions  to  the 
'Museum.'  These  consisted  of  Fragments  in  one  or  two  verses 
to  eke  out  old  imperfect  songs,  of  Revisions  or  Renewals  by 
him  of  songs  not  imperfect  but  inferior,  and  lastly,  of  what 
may  be  called  Corrections,  or  pieces  merely  retouched — that  is, 
examined,  and  here  and  there  renewed  by  a  word  or  two, 
where  such  alterations  were  by  himself  thought  necessary. 
Of  these  three  classes  in  all,  we  find  no  fewer  than  sixty 
different  compositions — fragments,  revisions,  or  corrections — 
by  the  hand  of  Burns  in  the  '  Museum,'  a  few  acknowledged 
by  himself,  the  majority  not.  In  examining  this  large  ad- 
ditional mass  of  authorship,  we  found  it  necessary  (1)  to  omit 
from  the  present  edition  almost  all  the  mere  Corrected  Pieces, 
because  they  were  not  in  reality  our  Author's  own,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  exactly  the  very  corrections  which 
had  been  made  by  him ;  (2)  to  omit  also  several  of  the 
Revised  Pieces,  both  because  the  revisions,  in  some  instances, 
did  not  sufficiently  remove  the  grossness  of  the  original  songs, 
and  because  his  own  dying  request  to  this  effect  was  earnest 
and  imperative;  and  (3)  among  the  Fragmentary  Pieces,  to 
distinguish  as  carefully  as  we  could,  by  interposing  brackets, 
the  words  of  the  original  old  songs  from  the  words  or  verses 
added  by  our  Author.  After  this  process  there  remain, 
worthy  of  preservation,  either  because  they  are  the  Author's 
own,  or  so  much  his  own  by  renovation  as  really  to  belong  to 
no  one  else,  thirty-four  songs  or  snatches  recognisable  in  the 
'Museum.'  These  we  have  accordingly  transferred  to  our 
pages,  under  a  distinct  designation,  and  as  a  separate  class. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  readers,  we  might  perhaps  have 
omitted  a  few  even  of  the  number  we  have  retained ;  but  we 
were  scrupulous  iu  this  selection,  because  wherever  Burns's 
hand  was  distinctly  traceable,  it  became  a  question  of  editorial 
fidelity  to  preserve  it;  and  also,  because,  although  these 
revisions  were  by  no  means  always  so  worthy  of  himself  as 


his  own  original  work  would  be,  they  constitute  still  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  great  hitherto  unprecedented  enterprise, 
so  lovingly  and  bravely  undertaken  by  him,  to  revise,  rewrite, 
and  purify  the  whole  SONG  LITERATURE  of  Scotland,  or  to 
substitute  new  in  its  place.  When  the  extent  of  labour 
implied  in  this  work,  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  work 
itself,  the  taste,  the  discrimination,  and  the  genius  required 
to  accomplish  it  with  anything  like  success,  are  all  taken  into 
account,  it  would  appear  little  less  than  a  miracle  that  it 
should  have  been  done  so  perfectly  by  a  single  hand  in  so 
short  a  time.  When  the  immense  moral  benefit  accruing  from 
it  to  the  world  is  farther  considered,  the  few  moral  defects 
observable  in  the  process  itself  can  be  accounted  little  more 
than  the  inevitable  inequalities  or  specks  on  the  surface  of 
some  magnificent  landscape,  or  air-spots  in  the  largest  solid 
mass  of  many-tinted  echoing  crystal.  To  know,  finally,  that 
the  grand,  unequalled  labour  was  performed  in  the  midst  of 
pain  and  poverty — rewarded  in  one  case  with  the  sum  of  five 
pounds,  forced  on  the  Author's  acceptance,  and  in  the  other 
case  by  two  copies  of  the  '  Museum,'  one  for  himself,  and  the 
other  for  a  friend — is  enough  surely,  in  these  days  of  golden 
literary  enterprise  and  author-worship,  when  mechanical 
inventions  or  the  competition  of  trade  have  carried  knowledge 
and  amusement  to  the  homes  of  millions,  and  identified  it 
with  the  richest  commercial  capital,  to  awaken  thoughts 
of  wonder  and  love,  of  veneration  almost,  towards  the  man, 
for  his  heroism  and  self-denial,  in  the  breasts  of  the  most 
successful  and  indifferent. 

Such  remarks,  at  this  point  in  the  progress  of  our  review,  we 
consider  the  more  appropriate,  in  as  much  as  the  Fragments 
and  Revisions  themselves,  although  a  necessary  part  of  the 
whole,  do  not  otherwise  demand  so  careful  a  commentary  as 
the  original  and  more  perfect  productions  of  our  Author. 
There  are,  however,  several  which  require  some  annotation, 
and  the  most  important  of  these  we  shall  accordingly  illustrate. 
p.  188.  LANDLADY,  COUNT  THE  LAWIN:  Founded  on  an 
old  Jacobite  fragment,  to  the  air  of  'Hey  tuttie,  taitie,'  is 
remarkable  chiefly  from  the  accident  that  it  preoccupied  the 
very  air  to  which  the  original  edition  of  '  Scots  wha  hae '  was 
composed,  and  so  prevented  the  appearance  of  that  mag- 
nificent national  hymn  in  its  proper  form  at  a  later  date ;  in 
as  much  as  the  publisher  could  not,  or  did  not  think  himself 
at  liberty  to  introduce  the  air  a  second  time,  even  with  such 
a  wonderful  accompaniment. 

jp.  188.  RATTLIN,  ROARIN  WILLIE  :  The  last  stanza  alone 
of  this  admirable  song  is  by  our  Author,  and  was  added  in 
compliment  to  William  Dunbar,  Esq.,  Colonel  of  the  'Croch- 
allan  corps,'  Edinburgh.  Hence  the  reference.  [See  Author's 
Annotations  on  '  Museum.'] 

p.  189.  I  LOVE  MY  LOVE  IN  SECRET  :  A  revision  and 
exquisite  remodelling  of  an  old  worthless  original,  from 
which  indecency  has  been  banished  by  purity,  and  vulgarity 
by  tenderness  and  truth. 

p.  189.  AY  WAUKIN,  O  :  A  beautiful,  brief  plaint,  partly 
original,  the  first  verse  being  by  our  Author,  the  two  last 
verses  revised  by  him. 

p.  190.  THE  CAPTAIN'S  LADY  :  On  sufficient  evidence, 
ascribed  wholly  to  Burns. 
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£>.  190.  CA'  THE  EWES  :  A  revision,  containing  also  new 
verses  by  our  Author,  which  speak  for  themselves  by  their 
own  inimitable  tenderness.  The  Author  himself  gives  an 
account  in  letter  to  Thomson,  September,  1794,  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  first  heard  and  secured  the  air,  1787. 

p.  191.  FRAE  THE  FRIENDS  AND  LAND  I  LOVE  :  Supposed 
to  be  wholly  by  Burns,  although  he  acknowledges  only  "the 
last  four  lines,  by  way  of  giving  a  turn  to  the  theme  of  the 
poem,  such  as  it  is." 

p.  191.  JOHN,  COME  Kiss  ME  Now:  Altered  by  our  Author 
to  make  it  passable  for  'Museum,'  from  a  strange  original 
godly  '  sang  or  ballat'  in  Wedderburne's  Collection  of  1549, 
for  spiritual  purposes  in  the  Reformation  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers, to  which  the  Revival  Hymns  of  our  own  afford  the 
closest  counterpart.  The  spiritual  adaptation  of  the  godless 
original  was  in  the  following  style : — 

John,  come  kiss  me  now, 
John,  come  kiss  me  now; 
John,  come  kiss  me  by  and  by, 
And  mak  nae  mair  ado. 

My  prophets  call,  my  preachers  cry, 
John,  come  kiss  me  now ; 
John,  come  kiss  me  by  and  by, 
And  mak  nae  mair  ado,  &c. 

Which  is,  in  fact,  but  a  rhythmical  and  devout  enough  invo- 
cation to  the  people  to  turn  from  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  simpler  worship  of  the 
true  God ;  and  was  doubtless  not  only  well-meant,  but  a  vast 
improvement,  by  way  of  adaptation,  on  the  profane  and 
perhaps  blasphemous  original.  But  how  little  such  psalmody 
as  this  could  permanently  affect  the  morals  or  religion  of  the 
people  for  good,  must  be  evident;  and  how  much  one  great 
genius  has  done  for  the  nation,  first  by  purifying,  and  then 
by  restoring  to  their  native  themes,  the  songs  of  the  people, 
must  be  plain  enough,  on  reflection,  we  should  think,  to  the 
most  prejudiced  understanding. 

p.  192.  I  DO  CONFESS  THOU  ART  SAB  FAIR:  Remodelled 
and  much  improved  lyrically  from  an  old  piece  by  Sir  Robert 
Ayton,  which  consists  of  four  stanzas  with  a  good  deal  of 
elaboration.  [See  Author's  Annotations  on  '  Museum.'] 

p.  192.  THE  TITHER  MORN  :  A  sweet  little  idyllic  sketch, 
reasonably  ascribed  wholly  to  Burns,  both  words  and  music 
having  been  sent  by  him  to  the  publisher,  with  neither  avowal 
nor  denial  on  the  subject  of  authorship. 

p.  193.  As  I  WAS  A  WAND'RING:  "Said  to  be  correct 
Scottish  metrical  version  of  the  Gaelic  song,  from  an  English 
translation  communicated  to  Burns  with  the  original  air." — 
Stenhouse.  Our  readers,  perhaps,  scarcely  require  to  be  re- 
minded, that  the  "bleeding  of  the  wounds"  afresh  at  sight  of 
the  lady's  false  lover,  is  a  reference  to  the  universal  super- 
stition among  our  forefathers,  that  the  approach  of  a  murderer 
caused  the  wounds  of  his  victim  to  bleed.  [For  special  illus- 
tration of  this,  see  Sir  Walter  Scott's  tragedy  of  'Auchendrane.'] 

p.  193.  WHEN  SHE  CAM  BEN  SHE  BOBBED  :  A  revision,  but 
confessedly  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  original ;  which, 
indeed,  without  such  'burnishing,'  as  Mr.  Stenhouse  calls 
it,  could  not  have  been  admitted  to  the  '  Museum'  at  all. 

p.  193.  KENMURE'S  ON  AND  AWA:  In  celebration  of 
Viscount  Kenmure's  rising  on  behalf  of  the  Chevalier  de 


St.  George,  in  1715.  Kenmure  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  rebel  forces  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland  during  that 
insurrection.  He  surrendered  at  Preston;  was  subsequently 
committed,  with  much  popular  indignity,  to  the  Tower  in 
London ;  was  tried  and  condemned  for  high  treason,  and 
executed  on  Tower  Hill,  February  24th,  1716.  The  song  is 
entirely  our  Author's,  and  was  transmitted  by  him  in  his  own 
handwriting  for  publication.  Some  spurious  verses  were 
afterwards  connected  with  it  by  Cromek,  in  his  '  Remains  of 
Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song ; '  but  the  original,  as  it  stands 
before  us  here,  requires  no  further  attestation  than  its  own 
spirit-stirring  rhythm,  which  sounds  in  every  syllable  like 
the  -clang  of  arms,  and  from  first  to  last  is  like  the  tread  of 
horses,  and  the  trill  of  clarions. 

p.  194.  MY  COLLIER  LADDIE  :  Supposed  to  be  entirely  our 
Author's,  although  he  does  not  acknowledge  it  at  all ;  perhaps 
that  he  might  say  more  freely  what  he  thought  about  it — 
that  it  was  one  of  the  blythest  old  songs  he  knew. 

p.  194.  THE  POOR  THRESHER  :  Ought  not  strictly  to  have 
been  included  in  this  division  of  our  Author's  works,  for  as 
much  as  it  is  neither  a  Fragment  nor  a  Revision,  but  a  perfect, 
original  production.  But  as  it  is  not  properly  a  song,  although 
set  to  music,  and  as  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  doubt  about 
its  authorship,  we  judged  it  better  to  place  it  where  it  appears. 
Burns  himself  admired  it,  but  did  not  avow  its  composition. 
In  a  note  accompanying  it  to  Johnson,  our  Author  says, 
"It  is  rather  too  long,  but  it  is  very  pretty,  and  never,  that  1 
know  of,  was  printed  before." — The  simple  fact,  indeed, 
that  it  has  never  elsewhere  been  found,  is  morally  conclusive 
on  the  subject.  It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  that  although  the 
sentiment  is  fine,  the  workmanship  is  inferior,  which  cannot 
be  denied ;  but  the  inferiority  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  and  mani- 
festly intentional,  to  give  the  air  of  rude  simplicity  to  the 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  resemblance  of  the  narrative, 
and  the  moral  sense  pervading  it,  to  the  descriptions  and 
moral  teaching  of  the  '  Twa  Dogs'  and  the  '  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night'  is  so  obvious;  nay,  the  very  repetition  of  certain 
phrases  and  ideas,  as  if  quoted  from  them,  is  so  plain,  as  to 
render  it  beyond  all  doubt  certain  that  the  author  of  them  all 
must  have  been  the  same  man. 

p.  195.  THE  SLAVE'S  LAMENT:  "Both  words  and  music 
of  this  song  were  communicated  by  Burns  for  the  '  Museum.' 
The  air,  it  is  said,  is  an  original  African  melody." — Stenhouse. 
More  concerning  its  authorship  is  not  distinctly  known. 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  believes  "that  Burns  took  the  idea  of 
his  verses  from  The  Betrayed  Maid,  a  ballad  formerly  much 
hawked  about  in  Scotland."  Chambers  would  hesitate  "to 
assign  this  song  to  Burns,"  but  for  its  "resemblance  to 
another  song  of  his,  entitled  The  Ruined  Farmer's  Lament. 
We  have  no  great  doubt  that  it  was  written  by  Robert  Burns, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  in  his  usual  style :  and  we  venture 
to  hint,  that  it  might  just  as  easily  have  been  suggested  to 
him  by  his  correspondence  with  Helen  Maria  Williams,  with 
whose  poem  of  the  'Slave  Trade'  he  was  acquainted  (and 
of  which,  as  we  know,  he  wrote  a  very  handsome  critique), 
as'  by  any  other  circumstance. 

p.  196.  THE  CARLS  OF  DYSART  :  Has  much  the  appearance 
of  being  a  revision;  but,  according  to  Stenhouso,  has  never 
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been  seen  in  any  other  collection.  Both  words  and  music 
were  communicated  by  our  Author.  Whether  a  revision  or 
original,  it  is  at  least  a  most  characteristic  sketch  of  fisher- 
man lii'e  on  the  coast  of  Fife;  where  the  Scotch  is  highly 
impregnated  with  the  reckless  old  Dutch  and  Norwegian 
seafaring  element. 

p.  196.  O  GIN  YE  WERE  DEAD,  GllDFJiAN :  Is  a  revision, 
with  omissions,  and  eight  lines  original  in  their  place,  by  our 
Author.  In  'Museum,'  and  possibly  elsewhere,  last  chorus 
is  strangely  misprinted — 

Siny  round  about  the  fire,  &c., 

which  has  no  relation  to  the  circumstances ; 

Syne  round  about  the  fire,  &c., 

being  manifestly  the  correct  reading. 

p.  196.  THE  AULD  MAX:  "The  words  and  music  of  this 
song  were  communicated  by  Burns,  as  an  ancient  fragment, 
for  the  'Museum.'" — Stenhouse.  It  appears,  however,  on 
examination,  according  to  same  authority,  that  it  is  in  reality 
a  parody  on  the  old  song,  from  which  the  title  is  retained  for 
the  music.  "We  must  observe,  for  the  information  of  the 
reader,  that  the  concluding  line — 

Wi'  his  auld  beard  ne\vlin  shaven, 

is  the  correct  edition.  The  word  newlin  or  newlins,  like 
atownlin  or  stownlins,  is  accurate  Scotch,  and  should  never 
be  replaced  with  the  English  adverb  newly.  It  is  a  descrip- 
tive as  well  as  an  adverbial  word,  and  implies  a  certain  state 
of  matters  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  time. 

p.  197.  WILL  YE  Go  AND  MARRY,  KATIE?  This  pretty 
little  pastoral,  in  which  sagacious,  half-humorous  warnings 
are  mingled  with  the  usual  love-entreaties  or  addresses,  was 
communicated  by  our  Author  for  publication  in  'Museum,' 
and  no  other  author  is  known.  The  title  of  the  music,  which 
is  identical,  may  have  suggested  the  words ;  further  we  have 
no  key  to  the  composition,  and  are,  therefore,  justified  in 
accepting  it  as  entirely  original. 

p.  198,  199.  Of  the  various  short  pieces  which  appear  on 
these  pages,  enough  is  already  indicated  in  the  text  to  inform 
the  reader  of  their  character,  as  revisions,  compilations,  or 
translations.  We  have  simply,  as  on  many  former  occasions, 
to  remind  the  reader  that  any  slight  impropriety  which  may 
appear  in  some  of  them,  is  truly  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  original  old  indecency,  which  our  Author,  in  such 
instances,  by  a  touch  of  his  pen,  wiped  away. 

p.  200.  Of  the  Fragments  which  remain,  SWEETEST  MAY 
is  but  a  pleasant  little  parody;  and  0  THAT  I  HAD  NE'ER 
BEEN  MARRIED,  of  which  only  the  concluding  verse  is  by 
Burns,  has  a  melancholy  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
expresses  too  truly  the  occasional  sad  forebodings  which  over- 
clouded his  later  years ;  and  was  so  quoted  by  him  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Mrs.  Dunlop,  as  the  reader  will  hereafter  find. 
The  swift,  but  terribly  expressive  glance  of  'Want  and 
Hunger  glowrin  by  the  hallan  en','  is  such  as  no  one  per- 
haps but  himself,  in  actual  apprehension  of  poverty,  could 
have  embodied  in  a  word. 

Besides  the  Revisions  thus  authoritatively  communicated 
by  our  Author  for  publication  in  the  '  Museum,'  there  were 
two  others,  of  which  he  desired  no  public  mention  to  be  made. 


These  were  not  revisions  of  any  old  originals  that  required 
amendment  or  purification,  but  friendly  re-readings  and  em- 
bellishments of  more  favoured  documents.  '  Clarinda,'  it 
appears,  who  enjoyed  the  poetic  gift  far  enough  to  attract 
his  admiration,  had  more  than  once  submitted  compositions 
of  her  own  to  his  partial  and  indulgent  criticism.  Two  of 
these,  retouched  by  him,  were  admitted,  at  his  request,  to  the 
'  Museum ; '  and  these,  although  we  did  not  consider  them 
entitled  to  a  place  among  his  own  works  proper,  we  think  it 
right  to  introduce  here. 

TALK  NOT  OF  LOVE,  IT  GIVES  ME  PAIN. 

TALK  not  of  love,  it  gives  me  pain, 

For  love  has  been  my  foe ; 
He  bound  me  with  an  iron  chain, 

And  plung'd  me  deep  in  woe. 
But  friendship's  pure  and  lasting  joys, 

My  heart  was  form'd  to  prove ; 
There,  welcome,  win  and  wear  the  prize, 

But  never  talk  of  love. 

Your  friendship  much  can  make  me  blest, 

O,  why  that  bliss  destroy  ! 
Why  urge  the  only,  one  request 

You  know  I  will  deny  ! 
Your  thought,  if  love  must  harbour  there, 

Conceal  it  in  that  thought ; 
Nor  cause  me  from  my  bosom  tear 

The  very  friend  I  sought. 


TO  A  BLACKBIRD. 

Go  on,  sweet  bird,  and  soothe  my  care, 
Thy  tuneful  notes  will  hush  despair ; 
Thy  plaintive  warblings,  void  of  art, 
Thrill  sweetly  through  my  aching  heart. 
Now  chuse  thy  mate,  and  fondly  love, 
And  all  the  charming  transport  prove ; 
While  I  a  lovelorn  exile  live, 
Nor  transport,  or  receive,  or  give. 

For  thee  is  laughing  nature  gay ; 
For  thee  she  pours  the  vernal  day : 
For  me  in  vain  is  nature  drest, 
While  joy's  a  stranger  to  my  breast ! 
These  sweet  emotions  all,  enjoy; 
Let  love  and  joy  thy  hours  employ ! 
Go  on,  sweet  bird,  and  soothe  my  care; 
Thy  tuneful  notes  will  hush  despair. 

Finally,  we  may  add,  under  the  same  category,  four  lines 
prefixed  by  him  to  a  beautiful  song  by  Miss  Cranstoun, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart,  that  all  the  stanzas  of  the 
original  piece  might  suit  the  music : — 

The  tears  I  shed  must  ever  fall, 
I  mourn  not  for  an  absent  swain : 

For  thought  may  past  delights  recall, 
And  parted  lovers  meet  again. 

[I  weep  not  for  the  silent  dead,  &c. 
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This  concludes  our  Author's  connection  with  the  celebrated 
'Scots  Musical  Museum,'  whether  by  editorial  assistance  or 
by  original  contribution.  And  when  we  consider,  as  already 
intimated,  the  extent  and  variety  of  that  work — in  the 
amount  of  music  and  ancient  song  recovered  and  transmitted 
by  himself  alone,  of  which  we  have  not  told  the  half;  the 
number  of  extant  inferior  pieces  revised  and  remodelled,  or 
purified  by  him ;  the  number  of  imperfect  pieces  restored  to 
far  more  than  their  own  native  beauty;  and  above  all,  the 
mass  of  pure  and  perfect  original  compositions  superadded  by 
his  unwearied  hand;  and  remember  how  this  was  done,  in 
the  midst  of  overwhelming  care  and  multitudinous  irksome 
avocations,  and  that  the  sole  reward  of  all  his  pains  was  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  Work  itself  when  finished — we  may  well  affirm 
that,  either  in  a  moral  or  artistic  point  of  view,  it  has  scarcely 
a  parallel  in  the  HISTORY  OF  LETTERS. 

THOMSON'S  COLLECTION. 

BTJT  his  labour  in  this  department  of  National  Literature  was 
not  thus  concluded.  Whilst  the  'Museum'  was  still  in  pro- 
gress, as  we  are  already  aware,  he  was  contributing  also,  with 
the  devoutest  profusion  of  gratuitous  literary  service,  to  the 
delight  of  the  public,  and  the  enrichment  of  another  similar 
national  enterprise — the  celebrated  '  Collection '  of  George 
Thomson.  * 

In  reproducing  the  contents  of  'Thomson's  Collection,'  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived,  we  have  had  a  much  more 
difficult  task  than  in  editing  from  the  'Museum,'  which  was 
an  authority  simple  and  sufficient  in  itself.  We  have  confined 
ourselves,  in  the  present  case,  as  the  reader  is  already  aware, 
to  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  '  Collection,'  which  constituted 
the  original  work,  and  for  which  actual  preparation  was  made 
by  our  Author.  For  the  two  additional  volumes,  materials 
might  possibly  also  be  in  store  from  his  hands;  but  as  these 
did  not  appear  until  a  much  later  date  (after  many  editions  of 
the  Poet,  in  fact,  were  already  in  circulation),  what  may  be 


*  George  Thomson,  Esq.,  for  many  years  Principal  Clerk  to  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Trustees,  Edinburgh,  was  born  at  Limekilns,  Fifeshire,  about  the  year 
1759.  His  father  was  a  teacher  there.  After  several  removals,  and  the  usual 
hardships  of  poverty  attending  the  profession,  the  young  man  at  last  obtained  a 
situation  as  writer's  clerk  in  Edinburgh;  from  which  he  was  promoted,  by 
interest  of  John  Home,  author  of  '  Douglas,'  to  the  comparatively  affluent  and 
easy  post  which  he  occupied,  with  a  good  deal  of  leisure  for  literary  and  musical 
pursuits,  till  the  time  of  his  death ;  which  took  place  at  Leith  Links,  February 
18th,  1851.  He  was  a  proficient  on  the  violin,  and  devoutly  attached  to  the  study 
and  collection  of  the  native  melodies  of  Scotland;  and  ultimately,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  highest  musical  and  literary  talent  of  the  day,  began,  as  an 
amateur,  preparations  for  the  celebrated  work  with  which  his  name  is  now 
identified.  Although  personally  unacquainted  with  Burns,  he  naturally  first 
applied  to  him,  as  the  unquestioned  living  master  of  his  art,  to  undertake  song- 
writing  where  required  for  the '  Collection ; '  a  request  which  was  complied  with,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  in  that  style  of  self-sacrificing  abandon,  which  characterised 
our  Author  in  all  such  transactions.  The  correspondence  which  ensued  will  be 
found  in  its  own  place.  "  The  series  of  the  original  letters  and  songs  addressed  by 
Burns  to  Thomson,  arranged  and  bound  in  one  volume,  were  exposed  to  sale,  by 
auction,  in  November,  1852,  at  the  upset  price  of  £210,  and  fetched  Two  Hundred 
and  Sixty  Guineas." — Stenhouse.  Some  particulars  connected  with  the  ultimate 
disposal  of  this  correspondence,  known  to  us,  are  extremely  interesting,  although 
we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  disclose  them. 

Only  the  first  half  volume  of  the  'Collection'  appeared  during  our  Author's  life- 
time. It  was  published  in  1793.  The  remaining  portions  appeared  afterwards  at 
the  following  intervals :— Second  half,  first  volume,  1798;  second  volume,  1799; 
third,  1802;  fourth,  1805,  fifth,  1818—1826;  sixth,  1841.  This  edition  was  in 
handsome  folio ;  other  editions,  one  in  royal  octavo,  have  since  been  published. 


found  in  them  will  appear  more  naturally  among  his  posthu- 
mous writings.  Ground  for  the  Editor  was  therefore,  to  this 
extent,  easily  restricted.  When  the  various  pieces  contained 
in  the  '  Collection,'  which  had  already  appeared  in  the 
'Museum,'  or  former  editions  of  our  Author's  works,  and 
were  quoted  from  the  '  Museum '  or  elsewhere,  by  his  own 
authority,  into  the  'Collection,'  had  been  deducted  and  placed 
as  they  have  been  to  Johnson's  or  to  Burns's  own  account, 
the  remaining  songs  provided  by  our  Author  for  Thomson's 
original  work  were  reduced  to  eighty  in  all.  Three  or  four  of 
these  are  but  variations,  or  second  editions  of  certain  pieces 
which  had  already  appeared  in  the  '  Museum,'  and  have  been 
so  specified ;  the  rest  are  original,  and  appertained  exclusively 
to  Thomson,  as  Editor.  The  limits  of  this  division  of  our  work, 
by  this  process  of  elimination  and  redistribution,  are  there- 
fore thus,  and  have  been,  clearly  defined.  But  the  condition 
of  the  text  was  a  most  important  and  difficult  subject;  where 
so  many  conflicting  authorities  interfered,  that  discrimination 
became  perplexing.  At  so  late  a  date  as  this,  when  the 
original  documents  have  been  scattered  through  so  many 
individual  hands,  or  are  otherwise  inaccessible,  all  hope  of 
actual  examination  by  ourselves  was  adandoned;  but  this 
loss  we  did  not  so  much  deplore,  having  several  competing 
editions,  each  purporting  to  be  the  genuine  one,  before  us: 
and  on  this  competition  of  authorities,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
making  at  least  one  remark : — 

Thomson,  as  an  editor,  has  been  much  applauded  by  some, 
and  much  condemned  by  others ;  yet  we  do  not  know  a  single 
instance  in  which  Thomson's  own  edition  has  been  faithfully 
consulted,  or  at  least  adhered  to,  throughout.  The  veiy  titles 
of  the  songs,  as  he  has  produced  them,  have  been  changed; 
Currie,  Cromek,  or  some  fugitive  MS.  authority  in  private 
hands,  has  been  always  substituted  for  him — who  had  the  first 
right  to  be  heard;  and  endless  corruptions  by  succeeding 
editors  have  been  added,  till  what  was  originally  Thomson's 
edition  is  not  now  recognisable,  except  in  himself.  He  has 
both  the  credit  of  versions  which  he  did  not  produce,  and  the 
discredit  of  alterations  of  which  he  was  never  guilty;  and 
what  was  really  Burns's  in  his  hands  cannot,  without  the 
minutest  scrutiny  of  the  original  documents,  be  determined. 
That  Thomson  sometimes  made  mistakes,  typographical  or 
editorial,  in  his  reading  of  Burns,  is  obvious ;  that  he 
sometimes  took  liberties  with  the  orthography — reducing 
it  everywhere  as  much  as  he  could  to  the  English  standard; 
and  that  he  sometimes  even  intermeddled  with  the  text, 
cannot  be  denied.  That  he  occasionally,  with  or  without 
permission,  and  by  Erskine's  advice,  interpolated  a  line  to 
accommodate  the  music,  he  publicly  avows ;  but  such  lines 
being  always  printed  in  italics,  with  particular  specification 
as  his  own,  and  for  the  purpose  avowed,  no  injury  whatever 
is  thereby  done  to  Burns.  And  in  conclusion,  it  is  manifest 
that  Thomson's  estimate  of  his  own  editorial  privileges  and 
abilities  was  sufficiently  high ;  but  for  all  these  privileges,  he 
had  the  Poet's  express  authority :  who  disputed  with  him  in 
earnest,  only  when  he  presumed  too  far,  and  in  cases  which 
are  now  distinctly  ascertained  for  the  world.  On  the  whole, 
his  'Collection'  is  entitled  to  much  respect,  in  so  far  as  its 
editorship  of  Burns  is  concerned ;  and  with  all  its  imper- 
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fections,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  editions  of  many 
songs  therein  contained  are  preferable  to  other  editions  of  the 
same  songs  elsewhere.  Palmam,  qui  meruit,  ferat. 

But  it  is  with  Eobert  Burns,  and  not  with  George  Thomson, 
we  have  now  to  do :  and  the  questions  of  importance  in  any 
disputed  instance  are,  Which  was  the  version  actually  com- 
municated   by    Burns    for    publication?     How   far    did    he 
acquiesce  in  any  suggestions  made  to  him  with  that  view  ? 
or,  of  his  own  accord,  or  in  other  manuscripts,  subsequently 
alter  the  text?     So  far  as  the  general  public  is  interested, 
and  except  in  a  few  instances,   so  far  as  we  ourselves  are 
aware,  Dr.   Currie's  edition  is  the   great  counter-authority 
to  Thomson's  in  these  respects.     Both  editors  had  the  fullest 
access  to  Author's  manuscripts,   so  far  as  the  compositions 
immediately    in    question    are    concerned;    for,    besides   the 
papers  in  the  Author's   own  repositories,   which  were  open 
to  Dr.  Currie,  the  whole  correspondence  in  Thomson's  hands 
was  generously  surrendered  by  him    to  Currie's  use,  for  a 
posthumous  edition  of  the  Poet's  writings.     In  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  they  must  both  be  heard :  and,  as  between 
two  such  privileged  authorities,  the  difference,  without  at  aU 
or  much  affecting  the  Author's  sense,  is  curious  in  detail; 
and  to  the  outside  world,  where  the  mysteries  of  editorship 
are  less  known,  instructive  also.     Where  we  have  had  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  originals,  and  taking  'Johnson's  Museum' 
in  evidence  as  a  neutral  document  in  the  case,  the  difference 
seems  to  be  decidedly  in  Thomson's  favour.     On  the  other 
hand,  Currie  edits  with  discrimination,  and  there  are  several 
instances  in  which  his  reading  may  even  be  preferred.     On 
either  side,  the  most  important  variations  are  such  as  no 
editor  would  be  justified,  or  could  be  suspected  of  making, 
without  some   authority;    and    that    Thomson    should   have 
adhered  to  his  own  version  after  Currie's  edition  appeared, 
in  which  these  very  variations  were  found,  is  presumptive 
evidence  that  he  had  sufficient  authority.     The  fact  seems  to 
be,  that  there  was  actual   authority   on   both    sides.       The 
documents  generously  surrendered  by   Thomson  to    Currie 
would  be  collated  by  Currie  with   others   in  his  own  pos- 
session :   where  these  agreed,  the  text  of  course  would  be 
uniform ;    where  they  did  not  agree,  the  respective  editors 
would  exercise  their  discretion  in  making  a  choice — which, 
in  judging  between  them,  we  also  are  entitled  now  to  do. 
In  some  special  instances,  by  collation,  we  have  united  them; 
in  others,  where  a  preference  has  been  made,   the  rejected 
readings  will  be  found  reproduced  in  the  Notes ;  and  where 
obvious  errors  occur  in  either,  which  is  frequently  the  case 
in  both,  they  have  been  carefully  corrected. 

Our  readers  are,  then,  so  far  in  possession  of  all  that 
appertains  to  ourselves  of  special  information  on  this  subject, 
and  of  the  principles  on  which  our  editorship  in  this  depart- 
ment has  been  conducted.  We  have  only  further  to  add, 
that  the  Notes  which  follow  are  more  strictly  critical  and 
moral,  or  analytical,  than  historical :  the  historical  details, 
in  connection  with  the  various  individual  songs,  being  chiefly 
embodied  in  the  Author's  own  correspondence  with  Thomson 
himself — the  first,  and  most  highly  favoured,  of  all  his 
numerous  editors. 

201.     WANDERING  WILLIE:   On  the  original  copy  of 


this  exquisite  song,  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Thomson,  who 
had  been  'conning'  it  over,  suggested  some  improvements. 
Such  suggestions,  although  they  were  received  with  patience 
and  civility  by  Burns,  were  always  painful  to  him :  yet,  in 
the  present  instance,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the 
suggestions  were  improvements,  which  his  own  correct  taste 
immediately  discovered  and  confirmed  ;  the  rest  were,  without 
remark,  rejected.  As  the  correspondence  on  this  subject 
occupies  'more  than  one  letter,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
documents  themselves.  [Literary  Correspondence :  Burns  to 
Thomson,  March,  1793,  et  seq.~] 
As  to  the  song  itself — 

p.  201,  c.  1,  s.  4.      But  oh,  if  he's  faithless,  and  minds  na  his  Nanie, 
Flow  still  between  us  thou  wide-roaring  main ! 
May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it ; 
But,  dying,  helieve  that  my  Willie's  my  ain ! 

has  been  sometimes  objected  to  by  female  critics,  who  should 
be  judges,  as  conveying  a  sentiment  of  false  satisfaction  at 
variance  with  their  own  consciousness.  How  far  this  may  be 
true,  we  know  not ;  but  so  great  a  judge  of  human,  and  of 
feminine  human  nature,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  confirmed 
the  very  sentiment  here  confessed.  In  one  of  the  grandest 
and  most  elaborate  of  all  his  romances,  '  Kenilworth,'  sweet 
Amy  Eobsart's  death  is  identified  with  this  faith;  is  actually 
planned  and  executed  on  the  supposition  that  she  clings, 
beyond  the  very  evidence  of  her  senses,  to  the  idea  of  her 
perjured  husband's  fidelity  to  the  last.  She  dies  believing, 
and  because  she  believes,  that  Leicester  "is  the  same." 

It  is  worth  remarking  also,  that  almost  the  identical  words 
(applied  however  to  a  woman,  and  with  slightly  different  sense 
in  application)  occur  in  Petrarch  : 

Ma  io  nol  credo  nd'  '1  conosco  in  vista 
Di  quella  dolce  mia  nemica  e  donna  : 
Ne"  di  cio  lei,  ma  mia  ventura,  incolpo. 

Parte  Prima :  Son.  clxix. 

I'll  not  believe,  I  will  not  see  in  her, 
That  sweet  fair  foe  of  mine,  the  slightest  wrong : 

And  not  to  her,  hut  to  my  own  sad  lot, 
The  blame  of  all  my  suffering  else  belong ! 

p.  201.  BRAW  LADS  ON  YARROW  BRAES:  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  songs  in  the  '  Collection,'  there  are  considerable 
verbal  variations  as  compared  with  Currie's  edition,  and  with 
duplicate  copies  in  Author's  manuscript ;  the  most  of  which,  at 
the  moment,  gave  rise  to  friendly  discussion  between  himself 
and  his  publisher.  In  present  instance,  the  first  verse, 
according  to  Currie,  should  read — 

There's  braw  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes, 
That  wander  through  the  blooming  heather. 

to  which  we  prefer  Thomson's  edition ;  the  second  line  in  above 
variation,  in  comparison  with  the  other,  being  decidedly  weak. 
p.  202.     THERE'S  AULD  BOB  MORRIS  :  Two  first  lines  old; 
and  in  first  stanza  a  variation.     Currie  reads — 

He  has  gowd  in  his  coffers,  he  has  owsen  and  kine,  &e. 

Stanza  iv.  reminds  us  very  strongly  of  more  than  one  passage 
in  Petrarch,  but  the  subject  of  the  song,  as  compared  with  his 
abiding  grief,  is  so  different  as  to  render  collation  unnecessary. 
Stanza  v.  may  also  be  compared  with  the  concluding  stanza  of 
the  'Lass  o'  Ballochmyle,'  where  a  much  greater  similarity  of 
circumstances  obtains.  Mr.  Chambers,  on  the  authority  of 
the  lady's  own  son,  informs  us  that  the  heroine  of  this  song 
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was  Charlotte  Hamilton.  This  secret  was  communicated  by 
Burns  to  Mrs.  Dunlop. 

p.  202.  OPEN  THE  DOOR  TO  ME,  OH  :  Is  but  a  revision, 
with  alterations  by  our  Author,  of  which  he  modestly  says — 
"I  do  not  know  whether  this  song  be  really  mended."  As 
between  Currie  and  Thomson,  there  are  considerable  minor 
variations  in  this  song,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  on  whose 
side  the  authority  lies.  The  second  line  originally  stood — 

If  love  it  may  na  be !  Oh ! 

But  it  is  in  second  verse,  where  Thomson  adopts  English 
orthography,  the  chief  distinction  appears.  In  his  '  Collection,' 
that  verse  reads — 

Oh,  cold  is  the  blast  upon  my  pale  cheek, 

But  colder  thy  love  for  me,  Oh ! 
The  frost  that  freezes  the  life  at  my  breast, 

Is  nought  to  my  pains  from  thee,  Oh! 

p.  202.  WHEN  WILD  WAR'S  DEADLY  BLAST  :  This  beautiful 
ballad  was  one  of  the  Author's  most  favourite  compositions. 
Strange  to  say,  both  Erskine  and  Thomson,  men  otherwise  of 
good  taste,  insisted  on  altering  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of 
the  first  stanza.  Burns  objected,  and  for  some  time,  whether 
for  this  or  other  reasons,  remained  silent.  In  the  meantime, 
the  variation  proposed  by  these  gentlemen  had  been  sent  to 
the  press,  and  appeared  accordingly  without  his  sanction,  and 
not  a  little  to  his  displeasure.  This,  however,  Dr.  Currie 
assures  us,  "is  the  only  alteration  adopted  by  Mr.  Thomson 
which  Burns  did  not  approve,  or  at  least  assent  to."  If  this 
be  correct,  and  Dr.  Currie  himself  had  the  best  means  of 
ascertaining  the  facts,  having  all  the  manuscripts  in  his  own 
hands ;  we  may  rely  with  more  confidence  on  the  accuracy  of 
Thomson's  edition  in  general,  even  where  it  differs  from  the 
Doctor's.  The  alteration  by  Erskine  and  Thomson  now  in 
question,  and  which  had  not  the  Poet's  sanction,  was  as 
follows : — 


instead  of — 


And  eyes  again  with  pleasure  beam'd 
That  had  been  blear'd  with  mourning, 

Wi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  fatherless, 
And  mony  a  widow  mourning. 


About  the  superiority  of  Burns's  own  lines  there  can  be  no 
hesitation.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  their  mere  artistic 
superiority  we  now  draw  attention,  as  to  their  authenticity; 
and  that  for  two  special  reasons.  First,  The  lines  as  they 
originally  stood,  and  now  universally  stand,  are  not  only  best, 
but  essentially  the  Author's — in  words,  in  sentiment,  in 
sympathy.  Love  of  children  ruled  paramount  as  the  highest 
law  of  God  in  his  soul ;  and  sympathy  for  all,  especially  for 
women  in  distress,  as  the  second.  He  know  nothing  of  phre- 
nology— which,  in  his  case,  abundantly  explains  the  fact.  It 
was  with  him  simply  the  irresistible  impulse  of  nature.  The 
second  reason  justifying  special  attention  to  the  original  lines 
is  of  quite  another  nature — affecting  his  own  integrity  as  an 
Author.  The  discussion  about  these  two  lines,  and  their 
proposed  amendment,  which  occurred  between  him  and  his 
publisher,  and  which  in  fact  offended  him,  with  his  per- 
tinacious adherence  to  the  original  lines,  and  refusal  to 
acquiesce  in  any  change,  are  simple  facts  in  his  literary 
history  of  much  importance.  If  the  Poet  had  been  conscious 
of  any  unworthy  imitation  on  his  own  part,  he  would  never 


have  so  stoutly  resisted,  or  lamented  as  he  did,  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  the  change  proposed  and,  without  his  authority, 
effected ;  nor  would  his  critics,  if  they  had  seen  a  resemblance 
elsewhere,  have  dared  to  make  such  change  on  his  authorship 
without  respectfully  drawing  his  own  attention  to  the  fact. 
The  sole  reason  alleged  by  them  seems,  as  in  the  case  of 
'  Wandering  Willie,'  to  have  had  reference  to  the  music.  But 
in  reality,  a  counterpart  to  the  lines,  and  to  one  of  them  almost 
verbatim,  occurs  in  the  '  Battle  of  Harlaw': — 

There  was  not  sen  King  Kenneth's  days 

Sic  strange,  intestine,  crewel  stryfe 
In  Scotland  sene,  as  ilk  man  says, 

Quhair  mony  liklie  lost  their  lyfe ; 

Quilk  maid  divorce  tween  man  and  wyfe, 
And  rnony  children  fatherless,  &c. 

Stan.  xxx. 

unknown  apparently  to  all  the  three  concerned ;  and  which 
seems  to  be  absolutely  conclusive  in  Burns's  favour,  in  his 
alleged  imitation  of  Bolder  authors.  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  it  requires  not  a  single  word  of  comment  from  any  one. 
The  scene  introduced  is  on  the  water  of  Coil,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Coilton,  Ayrshire ;  but  the  scene  .of  its  composition 
was  a  small  roadside  inn  at  a  place  called  Errickstane  Brae; 
where  Burns  was  commissioned  to  wait  for  an  hour,  or  re- 
quested permission  so  to  wait,  whilst  Mr.  Findlater,  his 
Supervisor,  rode  on  to  survey  at  Auchenscheoch,  on  road 
from  New  Cumnock  to  Dumfries :  and  the  circumstance 
which  suggested  the  poem  was  their  meeting  a  poor  soldier 
a  few  miles  before,  footsore  and  shabbily  clad,  on  his  return 
to  native  Ayrshire.  For  these  details,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Cuthbert  of  Ochiltree. 

p.  203.  0  STAY,  SWEET  WARBLING  WOOD-LARK:  The 
ecstatic,  almost  ineffable,  passion  and  tenderness  of  this 
effusion  are  beyond  criticism ;  and  as  a  work  of  mere  lyric 
beauty,  in  every  line  and  syllable,  it  is  absolute  perfection. 
The  circumstances  and  the  appeal,  however,  have  a  certain 
beautiful  counterpart  in  King  James  (of  Scotland)  I. : — 

An  othir  quhile  the  lytill  nyghtingale, 

That  sat  upon  the  twiggis,  wold  I  chide, 
And  say  rycht  thus,  quhare  arc  thy  notis  smale, 

That  thou  of  love  has  sung  this  morrowe  tytle '! 
Seis  thou  not  air  that  sittis  thee  besyde  ? 

For  Venus'  sake,  the  blissful  goddesse  clere, 
Sing  on  again,  and  mak  my  lady  chere. 

Quair:  Stan.  xxxv. 

p.  204.  HERE  is  THE  GLEN:  A  complimentary  song,  it 
would  appear,  in  honour  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Heron.  [See 
Thomson  Correspondence,  May,  1794.] 

The  village  bell  has  told  the  hour, 

not 

toll'd  the  hour, 

which  is  a  different  word,  and  wants  the  poetical  significance 
of  the  other. 

'  p.  204.  How  LANG  AND  DREARY  is  THE  NIGHT:  also 
SWEET  FA'S  THE  EVE  ON  CRAIGIE-BURN  :  Both  beautiful 
songs,  but  second  editions  only  of  his  own  originals,  which 
appeared  in  the  'Museum.'  [See  Notes,  p.  268.]  This  second 
edition  of  Craigie-Burn,  although  very  sweet  and  musical, 
has  not  the  glowing  passion  of  the  original. 

p.  205.  O  SAW  YE  BONIE  LESLEY  ?  For  whole  history  of 
this  pretty  little  chaunt,  let  the  reader  refer  to  Author's  own 
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letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  August  22nd,  1792;  also  letter  to  Mr. 
Cunningham,  September  10th,  of  same  year.     In  the  verses 
themselves,  he  unwillingly  permitted  Mr.  Thomson  to  make  ' 
choice  of  a  different  reading  in  one  of  the  lines— of  which  that 
gentleman  unwisely  availed  himself,  preferring — 


to 


And  ne'er  made  sic  anither ! 
And  never  made  anither ! 


as  it  stood  in  the  original.     In  concluding  stanza — • 

The  powers  aboon  will  tent  thee ; 

Misfortune  sha'  na  steer  thee : 
Thou'rt  like  themsels  sae  lovely, 

That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

the  reader  will  recognise,  without  farther  note,  a  strong 
resemblance  to  sentiment  in  '  Powers  Celestial,'  or  '  Prayer 
for  Mary'  [p.  183].  This  idea  of  human  female  loveliness 
indicating  goodness,  and  resembling  the  divine  nature,  or 
celestial  powers";  and  by  its  resemblance  propitiating  their 
favour,  occurs  thus  at  least  twice  distinctly  in  Burns,  and  is 
traceable  throughout  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  what  may 
be  called  the  Eeligion  of  his  Poetry.  It  grows  naturally  out 
of  his  profound  devotion  to  beauty,  and  enables  him  to  inter- 
pret, after  a  most  instructive  and  characteristic  fashion,  this 
attribute  of  love  for  loveliness  in  the  Divine  Nature.  He 
accepted  this  as  a  supreme  law  in  the  universe,  and  could 
believe  in  no  sort  of  doctrine,  moral  or  theological,  that  was 
opposed  to  it.  The  very  same  religious  reference  of  all  beauty 
to  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  His  supreme  love  and  care  for 
what  was  thus  beautiful,  is  a  distinct  moral  feature  in  the 
poetry  of  Petrarch,  as  we  have  already  taken  occasion  to 
show  [see  Note  on  'Mary,'  p.  282];  and  constitutes  a  dis- 
tinctive difference,  both  in  his  own  case  and  in  our  Author's, 
between  their  amatory  devotion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
mere  sensuality  of  licentious  writers  on  the  other. 

p.  205.  O  MIRK,  MIRK  is  THIS  MIDNIGHT  HOUR:  [See 
Thomson  Correspondence,  January  26th,  1793.]  In  Currie's 
edition,  last  stanza  contains  two  Scottish  words— fause  for 
false,  and  wrangs  for  wrongs;  in  Thomson's  it  stands  as  printed 
in  our  text,  entirely  English,  and. the  change  from  the  one 
language  to  the  other  at  the  close,  where  the  climax  trans- 
ports the  speaker  out  of  self,  is  pre-eminently  characteristic 
of  Burns.  [See  'Epistle  to  Davie,'  prayer  for  'Jean.']  For 
this  reason,  therefore,  we  adhere  to  Thomson's  edition. 

p.  205.  TRUE-HEARTED  WAS  HE  :  Commences  undoubtedly 
with  a  reference  to  'The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow' — that,  by 
including  lovers,  maidens,  and  romantic  streams;  east,  west, 
and  south ;  the  compliment  in  the  present  case  might  be  com- 
plete. The  lady  referred  to  is  understood  to  have  been  Miss 
J.  Staig,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Staig's,  then  Provost  of  Dumfries, 
whose  name  occurs  elsewhere  in  our  Author's  writings.  The 
lady  died  at  a  very  early  age,  as  wife  of  Major  Miller,  of  the 
Dalswinton  family — of  whom  personally,  in  some  respects,  the 
Poet  seems  to  have  had  no  very  exalted  opinion. 

p.  206.  DUNCAN  GRAY  CAM  HERE  TO  Woo :  Is  any  com- 
mentary on  this  incomparable  medley  of  love,  drink,  pride, 
repentance,  remorse,  pity  like  a  tearful  flood,  forgiveness, 
matrimony,  and  philosophy,  in  the  bewildering  atmosphere  of 
a  New- Year's  morning,  required  ?  Criticism,  begone  !  There 
is  no  picture  like  it  in  the  whole  range  of  literature.  But  the 


attentive  reader  will  observe  a  curious,  sly  parallel  between 
Maggie's  airs  and  the  vagaries  of  the  '  Auld  Farmer's  Mare' 
of  the  same  name,  on  market  days,  in  her  youth ;  and  that  the 
Author  too,  by  this  time,  had  slightly  altered— in  biegJis  and 
skieghs — his  vernacular  orthography. 


p.  206,  c.  2,  s.  1. 


Shall  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he, 
For  a  haughty  hizzie  die  ? 


reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  English  ditty— 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair, 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair  ? 
If  she  be  not  fair  for  me — 
What  care  I  how  fail-  she  be  ! 

Whether  any  other  connection  between  the  two  than  that  of 
mere  coincidence  exists,  we  cannot  affirm. 

p.  206.  LET  NOT  WOMAN  E'ER  COMPLAIN:  One  of  our 
Author's  English  songs,  both  in  style  and  language,  which  he 
characterises,  in  his  own  impatient  fashion,  as  'deplorably 
stupid.'  Not  deplorably  stupid,  but  not  altogether  like  him. 

p.  207.  O  POORTITH  CAULD  :  How  different !  in  every  way 
— in  sentiment,  in  style,  and  language ;  yet  objected  to  by 
Thomson,  as  '  cold  and  uneasy ' — at  least  for  the  air.  The 
Poet  declined  to  alter  it,  because  the  subject,  or  stuff,  as 
he  called  it,  would  not  bear  mending.  Heroine  stated  by 
Gilbert  Burns  to  have  been  "A  Miss  Jane  Blackstock,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Whiter,  of  Liverpool. " 

p.  207.  LAST  MAY  A  BRAW  WOOER  :  [See  Note  on  same 
song  as  originally  in  '  Museum,'  p.  275.]  In  Thomson's  own 
edition  there  are  also  variations — 

—  s.  4.          He  up  the  lang  loan  to  my  black  cousin  Bess  : 
in  original  manuscript,  this  line  runs — 

He  up  the  Gateslack  to  my  black  cousin  Bess  : 

Mr.  Thomson  objected  to  this  word,  as  well  as  to  the  word 
Dalgarnock  in  the  next  verse.  "  Mr.  Burns  replies  as  follows : 

Gateslack  is  the  name  of  a  pai-ticular  place,  a  kind  of  passage  up  among  the 
Lawther  hills,  on  the  confines  of  this  county.  Dalgarnock  is  also  the  name  of  a 
romantic  spot  near  the  Nith,  where  are  still  a  ruined  church  and  a  burial-ground. 
However,  let  the  first  line  run,  '  He  up  the  lang  loan,'  &c. 

It  is  always  a  pity  to  throw  out  anything  that  gives  locality 
to  our  Poet's  verses." — Currie.  There  is,  however,  in  both 
Currie  and  Thomson,  what  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  and  which 
has  generally  been  corrected  as  such.  The  third  line  of  stanza 
vii.  appears  in  both  editions  thus — 

And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shauchl't  feet ; 

which  is  undoubtedly  an  error,  most  probably  an  oversight  in 
the  manuscript,  as  it  appears  in  both,  and  Author  did  not  sur- 
vive to  correct  the  press.  According  to  '  Museum,'  and  the 
well-known  Scotch  proverb  which  the  line  itself  embodies,  it 
should  be 

And  how  my  auld  shoon  fitted  her  shauchl't  feet : 

'  auld  shoon '  being  the  contemptuous  vernacular  designation 
for  a  discarded  lover.  It  may  be  noted  in  conclusion,  that 
the  expression  to  which  Johnson  objected  as  improper,  and 
which  prevented  earlier  insertion  in  '  Museum,'  was 

Gude  safe  us,  how  he  fell  a-swearin,  &c. 

To  prevent  a  similar  objection  on  Thomson's  part,  the  Author 
in  the  meantime  had  changed  that  form  of  exclamation  to 

But,  heavens!  &c. 

2  y 
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at  wliich,  wo  presume,  as  an  amendment,  even  the  strictest 
precisian  among  us  can  hardly  help  smiling. 

p.  208.  0  WAT  YE  WHA'S  IN  YON  TOWN  ?  In  Thomson's 
edition  the  first  line  of  this  song,  probably  to  accommodate 
the  music,  is  printed 

O  wat  ye  wha's  in  yonder  town, 

The  song  itself  is  but  a  second  edition  of  the  original  in 
'  Museum '  dedicated  to  '  Jean.'  In  present  instance  the  hero- 
ine is  Mrs.  Bichard  Oswald  of  Auchencruive,  nee  Lucy  John- 
ston of  Hilton,  a  lady  remarkable  for  combining  in  her  person 
every  attribute  of  grace  and  beauty.  To  the  inexpressible 
sorrow  of  all  admiring  friends  she  died  prematurely  of  decline, 
having  been  removed  to  Lisbon  for  her  health  in  vain. 
Encomiums  upon  her  beauty  and  her  accomplishments  are 
everywhere  to  be  found.  [See  Heroines  of  Burns — Appendix.] 
On  the  song  before  us,  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  remarks — "Burns 
has  celebrated  her  in  a  song  of  less  merit  than  usual,"  and 
then  quotes  a  formal  encomium  from  Dry  den,  as  if  it  were 
nearer  the  truth.  0  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Charles  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe !  where  was  your  discrimination  then  ?  But  Burns 
may  more  easily  survive  the  slight,  inasmuch  as  Petrarch 
himself  in  Laura's  honour  could  do  nothing  superior — has 
in  fact  anticipated  but  the  very  words. 

Lieti  fieri  e  felici,  c  ben  nati  crbe 
Che  madonna  passando  premer  suole, 
Piaggia  che  ascolti  sui  dolci  parole, 
E  del  bel  piede  alcun  vestigio  serbe. 

PartePrima:  Son.  cxxix. 

"  Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  show 

She  wanders  by  yon  spreading  tree ; 
How  blest  yeflotv'rs  that  round  her  blaw, 

Ye  catch  the  glances  o'  her  e'e ! " 
[Ye  plains  that  hear  her  dulcet  speech, 

Her  footsteps  you  both  guard  and  see !] 

We  cannot  help  remarking  that  Thomson's  arrangement  of 
this  song  in  stanzas  of  three  verses  each,  both  to  suit  the 
music  and  to  give  prominence  to  the  idea  of  the  setting  sun 
with  which  every  stanza  begins,  is  decidedly  superior  to  the 
arrangement  of  single  verses  adopted  in  the  '  Museum.' 

p.  208.  THIS  is  No  MY  AIN  LASSIE  :  Another  indirect 
beautiful  compliment  to  'Jean,'  and  the  quiet  fascination  of 
her  looks.  Mrs.  Burns' s  eyes  were  decidedly  beautiful,  but 
the  mouth  was  not  a  handsome  feature  in  her  face ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  with  all  his  partiality  as  a  lover,  the  Poet 
himself  never  refers  to  it. 

p.  209.  BLYTHE  HAE  I  BEEN  ON  YON  HILL  :  A  pretty 
pastoral  idyl,  "not  in  my  worst  manner,"  according  to  his 
own  judgment.  If  it  did  not  please  Thomson — ' '  I  will  put  it 
in  'Johnson's  Museum'" — a  remark  (to  which  many  similar 
occur)  worth  noting,  as  indicating  the  editorial  authority 
exercised  by  the  Poet,  as  regarded  management  of  'Museum.' 

p.  209.  HUSBAND,  HUSBAND  :  A  piece  of  admirable  humour 
in  his  best  style,  on  the  favourite  topic  of  matrimonial  '  in- 
compatibility.' 

p.  210.  CONTENTED  wi'  LITTLE:  Memorable  as  being 
the  song  with  which  our  Author  wished  an  engraving  of  his 
own  portrait,  1795  ("the  most  remarkable  likeness  of  what  I 
am  at  this  moment,  that  I  think  ever  was  taken  of  anybody"), 
to  be  associated;  "in  order  the  portrait  of  my  face,  and 
the  picture  of  my  mind  may  go  down  the  stream  of  time 


together."  A  very  faithful  engraving  of  that  portrait,  on  the 
whole  (although  no  engraving  will  ever  give  the  strange  deep 
fire  of  the  original),  is  already  before  our  readers — as  '  Kerry 
Miniature : '  which  hereafter  [see  Appendix]  we  shall  be 
able,  by  satisfactory  evidence,  to  identify  as  the  picture  in 
question;  and  are  contented,  in  the  meantime,  to  leave  it 
without  farther  commentary,  requesting  only  that  readers 
will  carefully  compare  for  themselves  every  line  and  word 
of  the  song  now  before  us,  with  every  feature  and  the  whole 
expression  of  that  wonderful,  and  at  first,  perhaps,  rather 
painfully  impressive  portrait.  Its  own  general  fidelity,  as 
a  truthful  representation  of  the  most  extraordinary  man  of 
modern  ages — in  grief,  in  passion,  in  self-sufficing  strength, 
and  in  moral  triumph — will  gradually  appear.  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  able  thus  to  look  at  the  very  man,  and  at  no 
mere  imaginary  'counterfeit  presentment'  of  him,  as  one 
now  reads  his  works — and  very  words  themselves — 

Come  ease  or  come  travail,  come  pleasure  or  pain ; 
My  warst  word  is — "WELCOME,  and  WELCOME  again ! " 

not  in  idle,  half  jocular,  pococurante  style,  which  we  are  too 
much  accustomed  to  believe  in  with  respect  to  him ;  but  in 
solemn,  high-souled,  even  sorrowful  earnest.  The  more  we 
learn  to  look  at  him  in  this  light,  as  a  man  who  had  made  his 
peace  with  God  by  suffering,  and  was  prepared  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six  to  meet  the  solemnest  behest  of  his  Creator's  hand 
with  resignation  and  repentance — the  better  it  will  be  for  our- 
selves in  the  study  of  his  works,  and  the  better  for  his  own 
reputation  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  unparalleled  career. 
In  face  of  such  a  portrait,  dark-shaded  a  little  as  it  is,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  man  or  woman  any  longer  to  amuse 
or  to  deceive  themselves  at  the  expense  of  Eobert  Burns. 

p.  210.  ADOWN  WINDING  NITH  :  A  pretty  enough  pastoral 
compliment,  in  honour  of  Miss  Philadelphia  (that  is,  Phillis) 
M'Murdo.  [See  Thomson  Correspondence :  also  Heroines 
of  Burns — Appendix.] 

p.  211.  O  WHA  is  SHE  THAT  LO'ES  ME?  The  first  line  of 
which  was  altered,  whether  with  permission  or  otherwise  we 
do  not  know,  by  Thomson ;  in  whose  edition  it  reads — 

O  wat  ye  wha  that  lo'es  me  ? 

The  song  itself  is  the  third  by  our  Author  to  same  air;  the 
exact  date  of  composition  not  ascertained.  The  songs  formerly 
written  to  this  difficult  air,  which  was  so  great  a  favourite 
of  his,  do  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  Burns  ('The  Young 
Highland  Eover '  being  one  of  them) :  but  the  present  song  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  lyrical  composition  in  any 
language.  We  make  this  brief  comment  with  much  deliber- 
ation. Let  it  be  tried  by  all  the  rules  of  criticism  in  such 
cases,  and  we  will  risk  judgment  for  it  against  anything  of 
the  same  class  that  ever  was  written.  In  such  compositions, 
the  supreme  difficulty  is  to  preserve  the  passion  and  the 
poetry  and  the  music  together,  without  artifice  on  the  one 
hand,  or  imperfect  workmanship  on  the  other.  Nothing,  in 
the  first  place,  could  be  more  difficult  than  to  write  without 
artifice  to  such  a  complicated  air — but  no  artifice  can  be  seen ; 
or,  in  the  second  place,  to  preserve  and  intensify  the  passion 
with  every  succeeding  stanza — but  passion  is  preserved  and 
intensified,  to  a  climax  of  distraction  ;  or  finally,  to  interweave 
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one  stream  of  language,  where  so  many  involutions  are  im- 
plied, without  confusion  or  jeopardy  to  sense — but  the  lan- 
guage from  beginning  to  end  is  so  perfectly  interwoven  that  a 
syllable  cannot  be  wanted,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  placed. 
In  one  stanza,  indeed,  the  expression  is  so  abbreviated  that  an 
additional  word  is  really  required  to  complete  the  sense ;  but 
the  dexterity  with  which  the  want  of  that  word  is  hidden  is  so 
fine,  that  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand,  unless  critically  dis- 
posed, would  be  likely  to  detect  it.  The  omission  occurs  in 
stanza  in., 'at  end  of  second  line : 

If  thou  hast  heard  her  talking, 
And  thy  attention's  plighted,    [so] 

where  adverb  is  manifestly  required  to  connect  the  sentence. 
The  verse,  on  account  of  this  ellipsis,  is  often  incorrectly 
printed,  so  as  to  render  it  unintelligible.  We  have  presented 
the  whole  song  with  as  much  attention  to  accuracy,  in  all 
details  of  punctuation  and  typography,  as  possible.  We  have 
reason  to  believe,  as  our  readers  will  hereafter  find  [see  Note 
— '  Mark  yonder  pomp  of  costly  Fashion],  that  the  nameless 
heroine  of  this  beautiful  song  was  either  the  Miss  M'Murdo 
above  referred  to,  or  Miss  Jean  Lorimer. 

p.  211.  SHOULD  AULD  ACQUAINTANCE  BE  FORGOT?  We 
come  now  to  one  of  the  most  important  critical  problems  in 
our  Poet's  authorship — his  connection  with  this  wonderful 
song :  a  song  which  he  never  publicly  avowed,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  he  indirectly  ascribed  to  some  unknown  author ; 
but  which  has  never  hitherto  been  traced  to  anyone,  beyond 
or  before  himself.  Our  own  investigation  shall  be  brief,  and 
we  hope  conclusive.  "One  song  more,"  says  our  Author 
[to  Thomson,  September,  1793],  "and  I  have  done:  Auld  Lang 
Syne.  The  air  is  but  mediocre,  but  the  following  song,  the  old 
song  of  the  olden  time,  and  which  has  never  been  in  print, 
nor  even  in  manuscript,  until  I  took  it  down  from  an  old 
man's  singing,  is  enough  to  recommend  any  air."  In  writing 
on  same  subject  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  he  uses  similar  language. 
He  had  also  said  something  like  this  already  about  '  The  Poor 
Thresher ; '  but  having  once  said  anything  even  half  so  strong 
about  his  own  workmanship  in  either  case,  he  could  never 
again  unsay  it.  His  own  testimony,  therefore,  except  in 
limited  reference  to  some  old  groundwork  of  a  chorus  which 
he  may  have  heard,  may  be  set  aside,  and  all  claims  of  author- 
ship beyond  that  must  be  determined  by  internal  evidence. 
We  have  been  very  careful  to  produce  this.  Our  readers  will 
find  three  distinct  versions  of  the  song  in  present  edition : 
(1)  Stenhouse's  revised  edition  from  'Museum,'  where  only 
order  of  verses  is  different ;  (2)  present  edition  from  Thomson, 
which  may  be  called  the  final  edition ;  (3)  in  Various  Eeadings, 
the  original  edition  of  first  verse  and  chorus  from  '  Museum,' 
in  which  there  is  considerable  difference  of  words.  On  com- 
parison of  these  three  editions,  it  appears  (1)  that  no  verbal 
alteration  whatever  occurs  in  the  song,  except  on  first  verse 
and  chorus ;  (2)  that  in  original  order  of  verses,  it  seems  as  if 
the  Author  would  have  concluded  the  whole  song  in  three, 
with  repetition  of  chorus  to  each,  but  in  the  very  act  of 
writing  paused,  and  added  two  more  ;  (3)  that  on  subsequent 
revision,  he  changed  the  order  of  these  verses  to  produce 
greater  harmony,  and  to  hide  the  pause ;  (4)  and  finally,  that 
from  beginning  to  end,  there  is  not  a  line  which  has  the 


appearance  of  rude  antiquity,  except  the  last  line  of  the  first 
verse  and  the  chorus,  as  they  originally  appeared  in  the 
'  Museum,'  and  are  reproduced  in  our  Various  Eeadings — 
which  are  the  very  lines,  and  the  only  lines,  that  have  been 
altered  by  our  Author  in  subsequent  editions.  If  there  be  any 
real  fragment  of  an  older  date  in  the  song,  therefore,  it  must 
be  among  these  lines;  but  these  lines  having  been  so  far 
remodelled  by  our  Author,  the  entire  song,  as  it  now  stands, 
may  be  ascribed  wholly  to  himself.  Never  surely  did  any 
master,  through  sheer  modesty  or  indecision,  put  such  a 
triumph,  with  all  its  honours,  so  strangely  away  from  him ! 
That  there  was,  however,  some  old  chorus  in  reality,  with 
perhaps  a  line  or  an  expression  or  two — such  as  '  trusty  feiro,' 
or  'willie-waught,'  which  are  simple  German,  or  the  very- 
oldest  Scotch — floating  among  the  unrecorded  minstrelsy  of 
the  people,  is  quite  probable;  for  under  the  same,  or  a 
similar  title,  we  have  an  older  song  than  Burns's;  which, 
however,  has  nothing  else  in  common  with  his,  and  in  point 
of  style  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it  at  all.  It  appears, 
without  author's  name,  in  Part  III.,  Watson's  Collection, 
1711;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts — First  Part  containing  six 
stanzas,  Second  Part  four  stanzas,  of  eight  lines  each ;  and  is 
devoted  to  a  sort  of  expostulation  on  '  The  Flames  of  Love 
Extinguished'  between  two  old  friends — a  bachelor,  appar- 
ently, and  an  old  maid,  in  altered  circumstances.  The  title  of 
the  piece  is  Old-long-syne ;  the  first  line  of  the  whole  is  Should 
old  Acquaintance  be  forgot ;  and  the  last  line  of  every  stanza  is 
a  mere  repetition  or  adaptation  of  the  title.  There  is  no 
chorus.  A  stanza  or  two  at  this  point  may  be  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  whole. 

O!d-long-&yne.     First  Part. 

Should  old  Acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  thought  upon, 
The  flames  of  Love  extinguished, 

And  freely  past  and  gone  ? 
Is  thy  kind  heart  now  grown  so  cold 

In  that  loving  breast  of  thine, 
That  thou  canst  never  more  reflect 

On  Old-long-syne  ? 


Second  Part. 
My  soul  is  ravished  with  delight 

When  you  I  think  upon ; 
All  griefs  and  sorrows  take  the  flight, 

And  hastily  are  gone ; 
The  fair  remembrance  of  your  face 

So  fills  this  breast  of  mine, 
No  fate  nor  force  can  it  displace, 

For  Old-long-syne. 

The  only  trace  of  antiquity,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  is  in 
the  first  line  and  in  the  title ;  the  latter  ridiculously  and  pain- 
fully misspelt,  but  containing  exactly  the  same  number  of 
words  as  in  the  original  edition  in  'Museum' — where,  as  in 
present  case,  it  constitutes  a  line.  Ramsay,  in  duo  time, 
metamorphosed  this  old  song  after  his  own  fashion,  but 
pretty  much  in  the  same  strain — conveying  the  assurance  of 
unabated  friendship  and  unaltered  love,  to  say  nothing  of 
present  hospitality,  from  an  old  sweetheart  to  a  former  lover, 
whose  fortunes  may  have  changed  for  the  worse.  It  extends 
to  five  stanzas.  But  there  is  no  glimpse  in  either  of  the 
characteristic  fragment  said  to  have  been  recovered  by  Burns 
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and  which,  it'  it  had  ever  existed,  would  most  certainly  have 
appeared  in  both.  The  '  cup,  or  kiss,  of  kindness,'  the  mutual 
'pint-stowp,'  and  the  implied  mutual  poverty,  the  'trusty 
feire,'  the  right  'hand'  of  fellowship,  and  the  'right  gude 
willie- waught '  of  unexpected  reunion,  are  all  awanting  in 
these,  the  only  two  extant  editions  of  the  song  known ;  and 
may  be  safely  affirmed  never  to  have  existed  together  in  any 
song,  till  the  sympathetic  inspiration  of  our  Author  introduced 
them,  and  so  made  a  new  song.* 

p.  212.  Now  EOSY  MAY  COMES  IN  wi'  FLOWERS  :  Second 
edition  of  '  The  Gardener  wi'  his  Paidle '  \_p.  171],  with  an  old 
title  adopted,  and  made  ground-work  of  chorus. 

p.  212.  IT  WAS  THE  CHARMING  MONTH  OF  MAY  :  Eemodel- 
led  from  an  old  English  song,  which  Burns,  who  disparages 
his  own  work  also,  speaks  of  as  "the  bombast  original." 
What  the  original  might  have  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of 
elegance,  we  do  not  happen  to  know ;  but  for  the  song  itself, 
as  it  now  stands,  after  his  remodelling,  we  venture  to  affirm 
that  a  more  charming  piece  of  word-painting — with  the  fresh- 
ness, beauty,  music,  and  animation  of  the  dawn — to  be  left 
unfinished,  (for  what  becomes  of  Chloe  ?)  was  certainly  never 
executed  by  poet's  pen. 

p.  212.  CANST  THOU  LEAVE  ME  THUS,  MY  KATY?  Sup- 
posed to  be  of  date  November  17th,  1794;  and  is  remarkable 
chiefly  as  being,  according  to  one  theory,  the  first  indication 
of  returning  friendship  on  Burns' s  part  towards  Mrs.  Walter 
Riddel — with  whom,  since  the  unfortunate  error  at  Woodley 
Park,  some  ten  months  previous,  he  had  been  at  public  feud. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  was  painful  in  the  meantime,  he 
seems  to  have  had  sufficient  reliance  on  himself  and  on  the 
value  attached  by  her  to  his  friendship,  to  send  that  lady  a 
copy  of  this  song — such,  at  least,  is  Mr.  Chambers' s  theory; 
which  she  reciprocated  in  a  corresponding  strain,  as  was  be- 
fitting the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Dr.  Currie,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  whom  the  lady's  verses  were  first  discovered 
among  the  Poet's  papers  and  published,  seems  not  to  have 
been  fully  aware  of  the  facts,  or  to  have  had  a  different  theory 
on  the  subject.  By  him  Mrs.  Riddel's  verses,  apparently  in 
reply  to  Burns,  are  identified  with  certain  verses  referred  to 
by  our  Author,  as  "superior  to  any  edition  of  the  song  ('  Eoy's 
Wife')  which  the  public  has  yet  seen."  The  date  of  this 
reference  being  September,  1793,  carries  the  composition 
alluded  to  beyond  the  period  of  the  quarrel  altogether ;  which 
did  not  occur  till  early  in  the  following  year.  It  seems  to  us, 
on  careful  examination  of  all  the  facts,  and  of  certain  others 
which  have  been  overlooked,  that  both  theories  are  so  far 
correct;  but  that  the  true  theory,  involving  some  delicate 
moral  phenomena  in  this  interesting  case,  lies  beyond  them 
both.  (1)  It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  verses  referred  to 
by  Burns  in  1793  are  the  very  verses  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  Currie's  edition :  (2)  It  is  perhaps  equally  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  same  verses  were,  or  could  have  been,  a 
reply  on  the  lady's  part  to  the  Author's  song  now  before  us : 
(3)  It  is  certain  that  Burns's  song  was  written  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1794 ;  and  it  is  almost  certain,  or  at  least  highly 


*  As  objects  of  curiosity,  in  comparison  with  text,  we  shall  endeavour  to  find 
room  for  both  songs  above  referred  to,  hereafter. 


probable,  that  it  was  a  direct  poetical  appeal  to  Mrs.  Eiddel 
for  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  But  how  came  Burns,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  forward  that  appeal  to  the 
lady  without  encouragement  ?  On  this  point,  Mr.  Chambers's 
theory  seems  to  be  only  an  assumption.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
this  year,  however,  as  our  readers  will  find,  Mrs.  Eiddel  had 
written  to  Burns  in  the  midst  of  their  alienation,  demanding 
the  return  of  some  song  (manifestly  her  own)  then  in  his 
hands.  This  song,  it  appears,  he  had  lent  to  Syme,  who  seems 
to  have  blundered  it  with  some  criticisms  of  his  own;  but 
having  recovered  it,  the  Poet  does  return  it,  with  apologies  to 
the  lady  for  this  accident  to  the  manuscript.  The  song  thus  in 
question,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  the  very  song  referred  to  by 
our  Author  in  September  of  1793,  as  having  been  composed 
to  the  tune  of  '  Eoy's  Wife,'  and  better  than  anything  on  the 
same  topic  that  had  yet  been  seen.  The  recall  of  this  song, 
therefore,  in  the  circumstances,  would  seem  to  him,  in  his  then 
unhappy  frame  of  mind,  an  indication  of  confirmed  hostility 
on  the  lady's  part;  and  so  the  lampoons  of  'Esopus''  would 
begin,  with  all  their  accompanying  ungallant  bitterness.  A 
few  months,  however,  elapse,  and  he  is  himself  called  upon  to 
write  another  song  to  'Eoy's  Wife,'  which  naturally  revives 
in  his  mind  the  recollection  of  Mrs.  Eiddel's  original  words  to 
that  very  air.  Poetical  instinct,  with  a  twinge  of  remorse, 
suggests  all  that  is  then  required  in  the  altered  circumstances. 
He  writes  a  new  song  altogether,  in  anticipation,  as  it  were,  of 
Mrs.  Eiddel's  own  reply  already  in  his  mind,  and  founded  on 
the  very  style  of  that  reply  already  known  to  him  as  a  mere 
imaginary  expostulation,  and  boldly  transmits  a  copy  forth- 
with to  the  lady ;  who  is  neither  slow  now  to  perceive,  nor 
unwilling  any  longer  to  do  what  is  ladylike — that  is,  womanly 
and  generous — at  the  proper  moment.  She  accordingly  copies 
out  her  own  song  once  more,  possibly  with  improvements,  and 
so  returns  it  to  the  repentant  Poet  in  token  of  her  forgiveness 
and  reconciliation ;  which  final  copy  it  must  have  been  that 
remained  undisturbed  in  his  possession  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  By  this  explanation,  not  only  is  the  bitterness  of  the 
quarrel  now  to  some  extent  accounted  for,  but  a  key  to  its 
edaircissement  afforded;  and  in  addition,  which  is  of  some 
importance  also  in  its  own  place,  an  adjustment  of  conflicting 
dates  is  accomplished.  The  scandal  connected  with  this  alien- 
ation was  distressing  at  the  time,  and  has  been  a  cause  of 
regret  ever  since  to  all  affectionate  admirers  of  the  Poet ;  but 
if  our  investigation  be  at  all  correct,  there  seems  to  have  been 
secret  pain  enough  too  on  both  sides  where  it  was  very  little 
likely  to  be  confessed.  The  minute,  electric,  invisible  points 
of  irritation  which  conspired  to  inflame  the  quarrel,  and  the 
soothing  medium  of  poetry  by  which  they  were  neutralised, 
and  in  which  they  finally  disappeared,  are  now,  however,  for 
the  first  time  perhaps,  analytically  exposed;  and  it  is  not 
without  considerable  personal  satisfaction  we  record  these 
conclusions,  as  affording  something  like  a  truthful  glimpse 
into  a  subject  that  will  always  be  painful,  and  has  hitherto 
been  perplexing.  Of  this,  more  hereafter. 

The  verses  which  have  suggested  this  inquiry,  and  which 
thus  receive  additional  importance  as  a  moral  index  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  parties  principally  concerned,  are  as 
under:  — 
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Stay,  my  Willie — yet  believe  me ; 

Stay,  my  Willie — yet  believe  me ; 

For  Ah !  thou  know'st  na'  every  pang, 

Wad  wring  my  bosom  should' st  thou  leave  me. 

Tell  me  that  thou  yet  art  true, 

And  a'  my  prangs  shall  be  forgiven ; 
And  when  this  heart  proves  fause  to  thee, 

Yon  sun  shall  cease  its  course  in  heaven. 

But  to  think  I  was  betrayed, 
That  falsehood  e'er  our  loves  should  sunder! 

To  take  the  flow'ret  to  my  breast, 
And  find  the  guilefu'  serpent  under. 

Could  I  hope  thou'dst  ne'er  deceive, 

Celestial  pleasures,  might  I  choose  'em, 
I'd  slight,  nor  seek  in  other  spheres, 

That  heaven  I'd  find  within  thy  bosom. 

Stay,  my  Willie— yet  believe  me ; 

Stay,  my  Willie — yet  believe  me ; 

For  Ah!  thou  know'st  na'  every  pang, 

Wad  wring  my  bosom  should'st  thou  leave  me. 

p.  213.  BRUCE  TO  HIS  MEN  AT  BANNOCKBURN  :  The  liter- 
ary delays  and  accidents  connected  with  the  appearance  of  this 
world -renowned  song,  or  battle-hymn,  have  already  been  ex- 
plained in  our  Notes  on  '  Museum'  [p.  275,  c.  2].  Commentary 
on  the  song  itself  is  unnecessary,  but  a  few  remarks  as  to  the 
date  and  circumstances  of  its  composition  are  still  required. 
These,  however,  may  be  very  brief.  Syme's  narrative  about 
its  composition  during  a  storm  among  the  wilds  of  Glenken  in 
Galloway,  which  Currie  adopts,  although  he  must  have  seen 
a  certain  apparent  inaccuracy  in  it,  has  been  most  ingeniously 
criticised  by  Mr.  Chambers ;  who  convicts  Dr.  Carrie,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  of  having  altered  the  text  of  a  letter  in  order 
to  .get  rid  of  the  difficulty  referred  to.  According  to  Chambers, 
the  song  must  have  been  written  on  the  thirty-first  of  August, 
or  first  of  September,  1793,  after  an  evening's  walk  by  the 
Poet,  without  any  immediate  circumstances  of  romance,  such 
as  those  detailed  by  Dr.  Currie,  connected  with  it  at  all.  This 
conclusion  by  Mr.  Chambers  is  founded  entirely  on  the  terms 
of  the  Poet's  own  letter  to  Thomson  of  the  above  date,  which 
certainly  cannot  be  disputed,  and  with  which  Syme's  narrative 
cannot  be  reconciled.  Mr.  Chambers,  however,  has  overlooked 
the  fact  that  Johnson  was  already  in  possession  of  another 
copy  of  the  same  song,  in  its  original  form,  in  connection  with 
Syme's  letter;  and  purporting,  or  rather  therein  distinctly 
stated  to  have  been  written  on  the  first  of  August,  "on  our 
ride  home  [after  the  thunderstorm]  from  St.  Mary's  Isle." 
The  music  which  Burns  had  chosen  for  this  original  edition 
having  already  appeared  in  the  '  Museum,'  its  publication  was 
postponed;  but  the  manuscript  was  not  recalled.  A  month 
later  exactly,  the  Poet,  anxious  for  its  appearance,  seems  to 
have  been  ruminating  on  the  subject  during  an  evening  walk, 
and  transcribing  the  words  again  in  their  original  form,  dis- 
patched them  to  Thomson,  with  no  better  success.  Whatever 
additional  interest,  therefore,  this  magnificent  hymn  may 
derive  from  having  been  composed  on  horseback  in  a  savage 
wild,  during  a  thunderstorm,  in  Galloway,  according  to  tra- 
dition, remains  unshaken  by  any  investigation  that  has  yet 
been  applied  to  it.  The  Author  seems  to  have  been  fully 
aware  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  composition,  and  though 
he  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  modest  depreciation,  he  did  not  fail 
to  distribute  several  copies  of  it  among  his  friends — the  Earl 
of  Buchan  included. 


p.  214.  HEBE'S  A  HEALTH  TO  ANE  I  LO'E  DEAR  :  One  of 
the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  lyrical  dramatic  love-writing 
ever  published,  and  composed  when  the  Author  himself  was 
already  the  victim  of  agonising  pain,  and  other  still  sadder 
presages  of  approaching  death.  Our  readers  need  hardly  be 
informed  that  the  heroine  of  this  passionate  effusion  was 
Jessy  Lewars,  the  friend  of  his  wife,  and  the  affectionate, 
tender  nurse  of  his  own  last  earthly  moments. 

p.  214.  BY  ALLAN  STREAM:  A  song  that  pleased  the 
Author,  on  which  he  makes  the  two  following  notes : — • 

s.  2.  While  Phoebus  sank  beyond  Benleddi.* 

*  A  mountain  west  of  Strath- Allan,  3009  feet  high. — R.  B. 

O  dearly  do  I  love  thee,  Annie.t 
+  Or,  '  O  my  love  Annie's  very  bonie.'— R.  B. 

p.  214.  YE  BANKS,  AND  BRAES,  AND  STREAMS  AROUND: 
One  of  our  Author's  highest-class  lyrical  and  passionate  out- 
pourings, mingled  with  grief  and  pain,  as  all  his  songs  on 
this  heart-rending  topic  were.  The  scene  here  described 
incidentally  by  mere  apostrophe,  is  as  accurately  described 
as  it  could  be  in  any  words.  For  the  benefit  of  the  general, 
and  more  especially  of  the  English  reader,  we  may  here 
explain  that — '  bank'  is  the  level  ground  on  the  margin  of  a 
river,  corresponding  to  'bink'  or  'bench' — Itulice,  'banco;' 
and  'brae'  is  the  rising  ground  above  and  beyond  that, 
corresponding  to  '  brow '  or  '  brie.'  [See  Glossary.]  The 
scene  is  characterised  by  an  endless  and  beautiful  variety  of 
these.  The  '  streams'  here  spoken  of  may  either  mean  the 
two  principal  streams  of  the  Fail  and  Ayr,  which  form  a 
junction  in  the  neighbourhood;  or  the  minor  artificial  streams 
into  which  the  Fail  itself  has  been  thrown  in  its  circuit  round 
the  Castle.  It  was  at  the  junction  of  the  two  principal 
streams,  as  we  have  already  stated  elsewhere,  that  the  parting 
scene  occurred,  in  a  sheltered  nook  overhung  with  trees  and 
strewed  with  wild  flowers.  For  a  description  so  exactly 
similar,  in  circumstance  and  style,  that  it  seems  almost  to 
have  been  reproduced  by  Burns,  who  certainly  never  saw  it, 
we  must  refer  once  more  to  Petrarch : — 

Chiare,  fresche  e  dolci  acque, 

Ove  le  belle  membra 

Pose  colei,  che  sola  a  me  par  donna ; 

Gentil  ramo,  ove  piacque 

(Con  sospir  mi  rimembra) 

A  lei  di  fare  al  bel  fianco  colonna! 

Erba  e  flor  che  la  gonna 

Leggiadra  ricoverse 

Con  1'  angelico  scno  ; 

Aer  sacro  sereno, 

Ov'  Amor  co'  begli  occhi  il  cor  m'  aperse ; 

Date  udien/ia  insieme 

A  le  dolenti  mie  parole  estreme ! 

Parte -Seconda :  Can.  xiv. 
Ye  streams  so  bright,  so  fresh,  and  pure, 

Where  her  fair  form  my  goddess  set; 
Thou  gentle  spray  she  loved  to  train — 

(Alas !  with  sighs  I  see  it  yet), 
Like  pillar' d  grot  to  screen  her  beauteous  side ; 
Each  herb  and  flower  her  flowing  robe 

O'ershadowed  with  its  heavenly  swell ; 
Thou  air  all  holy,  still,  and  calm, 

Whence  Love,  through  those  bright  eyes  as  well, 
Unfolded  all  his  soul  to  mine ; 
Hearken  together  to  my  last  sad  plaint ! 

p.  215.  Now  SPRING  HAS  CLAD  THE  GROVE  IN  GREEN: 
Remarkable  as  containing  stanzas  which  the  Author,  in  a 
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letter  to  Mrs.  W.  Riddel  (date  unknown),  speaks  of  as  about 
to  be  interwoven  by  him  "in  some  disastrous  tale  of  a 
shepherd — 

Despairing  beside  a  clear  stream,"  &c., 

a  plan  which  he  seems  to  have  abandoned.  The  letter  will  be 
found  among  hitherto  unpublished  documents  in  Correspon- 
dence. The  verses  themselves,  for  want  of  this  connecting 
link,  have  in  previous  editions  been  sometimes  referred  to 
doubtfully  as  unknown,  or  unpublished.  In  manuscript 
here  alluded  to,  of  which  a  correct  fac- simile  from  original 
in  possession  of  Dr.  Thomas  Charles  S.  Corry,  Belfast,  is  now 
before  us,  some  slight  variations  from  the  text  occur. 

p.  216.  HAD  I  A  CAVE  :  The  second,  and  perhaps  the  only 
successful  attempt  of  our  Author's  to  adapt  words,  with  a 
suitable  sentiment,  to  the  fine,  but  as  he  calls  it,  "  crinkum- 
crankum  tune,  '  Eobin  Adair.'  "  His  first  composition,  entitled 
'Phillis  the  Fair,'  to  the  same  tune,  does  not  appear  in  the 
'Collection,'  but  will  be  found  hereafter  among  Posthumous 
Works.  It  is  by  no  means  equal  to  present  song. 

p.  216.  COME,  LET  ME  TAKE  THEE  :  The  result  of  what 
our  Poet  beautifully  calls  "a  gloamin-shot  at  the  Muses;" 
the  ideas  of  last  stanza,  however,  are  but  a  repetition  of 
himself,  as  the  reader  will  find,  on  comparing  '  Bonie  Peggy 
Alison'  [p.  170].  In  Currie's  edition,  that  stanza  begins — 
Thus  in  my  arms,  wi'  all  thy  charms,  &c., 

which  is  certainly  inferior  to  Thomson's. 

p.  216.  O  WHISTLE,  AND  I'LL  COME  TO  You  :  Second  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  original  song,  which  first  appeared  in 
'  Johnson's  Museum.'  In  present  edition  there  are  a  few 
variations  of  text;  that  which  we  have  adopted  is  Author's 
own,  which,  also,  after  some  discussion,  was  finally  accepted 
by  Mr.  Thomson.  [See  Correspondence,  May,  1795.] 

p.  217.  THEIR  GROVES  OF  SWEET  MYRTLE  :  If  it  did  not 
suggest,  could  hardly  fail  to  occur  to  Lord  Byron  in  his 
composition  of  '  Lochnagar.' 

p.  217.  THE  CHEVALIER'S  LAMENT  :  To  a  tune  which  was 
one  of  the  Author's  great  favourites,  and  written  at  a  much 
earlier  date  than  the  '  Thomson  Correspondence.'  The  original 
draft  differs  considerably  from  the  text  ultimately  adopted; 
and  will  be  found,  as  it  first  stood,  in  letter  to  Mr.  Cleghorn, 
March  31st,  1788.  [General  Correspondence.] 

p.  218.  MY  NANIE'S  AWA  :  Another  exquisite  reference 
(in  which  there  is  more  than  mere  dramatic  passion)  to  Mrs. 
MacLehose's — '  Clarinda' — departure  to  West  Indies. 

p.  218.  AWA  wi'  YOUR  WITCHCRAFT:  In  quite  another 
strain,  must  be  accepted  in  its  own  place.  It  may  be  worth 
observing,  as  a  thing  that  so  rarely  or  almost  never  occurs  in 
our  Author,  that  the  grammatical  syntax  in  two  last  lines  of 
stanza  II.  is  imperfect. 

p.  218.  WHERE  ARE  THE  JOYS  I  HAVE  MET  ?  Is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  truly  beautiful  pastoral  ditty,  combining  more  of 
the  merely  pastoral  with  more  of  the  purely  love-pathetic  than 
are  generally  found  united  in  such  compositions.  It  may  be 
accepted  as  a  moral  certainty,  that  in  such  cases,  Burns  never 
allows  the  fictitious  to  eclipse  the  natural,  nor  the  genuine 
feelings  of  the  heart  to  be  smothered  in  mere  garlands  of 
poetical  roses. 


p.  219.  THE  LASS  o'  BALLOCHMYLE  :  This  celebrated  song 
in  honour  of  a  lady,  whose  beauty  through  its  instrumentality 
has  become  celebrated — it  may  be  said,  immortal — also,  was 
first  communicated  by  the  Poet  in  a  letter  addressed  to  herself. 
[See  Heroines  of  Burns.]  As  no  recognition  of  this  com- 
pliment was  ever  vouchsafed,  although  anxiously  expected, 
the  song  was  laid  aside  for  the  time,  but  again  revised,  and 
with  a  few  verbal  variations  at  editor's  discretion,  appeared 
finally  in  the  '  Collection.'  Thomson  preferred  the  manu- 
script as  it  originally  stood  in  lines  referred  to,  which  are : — 

s.  2.  The  lily's  hue,  the  rose's  dye 

Bespoke  the  lass  o'  Ballochmyle. 

The  same  form  occurs  in  the  copy  which  was  included  by  the 
Poet  in  the  manuscript  collection  of  some  of  his  earlier  com- 
positions, presented  as  a  token  of  gratitude  by  him  to  Mrs. 
Stewart  of  Stair ;  so  that  although  a  variation  was  finally 
adopted  by  him,  he  seems  to  have  adhered  to  the  first  idea 
long.  The  poem  dates  from  midsummer — '  bean -blossoming 
time' — of  1786;  and  it  is  obvious  from,  the  concluding  stanza, 
that  the  young  Poet,  then  busy  preparing  for  the  press,  had 
been  glancing — perhaps  with  anxious  forebodings  of  his  own 
— at  Beattie's  opening  complaint  in  the  '  Minstrel' — 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep,  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar; 

which  he  chivalrously  for  the  moment,  although  on  the  very 
verge  of  authorship  and  immortality  together,  would  be  ready 
to  relinquish  all  hope  of  attaining,  for  Miss  Alexander's  sake. 
Nor  is  the  idea  of  her  father's  fortune,  won  by  enterprise  in 
the  East,  forgotten  at  the  time,  although  with  equal  in- 
difference to  be  resigned  also  in  comparison  with  her,  &c. ; 
himself  on  the  very  eve  of  flying  in  despair  from  poverty  and 
shame,  to  the  other  horizon  of  the  world.  0  Robert ! 

Then  pride  might  climb  the  slipp'ry  steep, 

Where  fame  and  honours  lofty  shine ; 
And  thirst  of  gold  might  tempt  the  deep, 

Or  downward  seek  the  Indian  mine  : 
Give  me  the  cot  below  the  pine,  &c. 

p.  220.  THOU  HAST  LEFT  ME  EVER,  JAMIE  :  Compare  THOU 
HAST  LEFT  ME  EVER,  TAM  [_p.  215].  In  present  edition,  we 
have  collated  with  Currie's — where  a  variation  occurs — 
although,  upon  second  thoughts,  we  are  more  than  half 
disposed  to  prefer  Thomson's,  which  reads  in  concluding 
stanzas,  without  contraction,  thus — 

I  must  see  thee  never,  Jamie, 
I  will  see  thee  never ! 

Never  more  to  waken,  Jamie, 
Never  more  to  waken ! 

The  English  form,  which,  in  Thomson's  edition  of  this  song, 
prevails  throughout,  alone  disinclined  us  to  adopt  it. 

p.  220.  LONG,  LONG  THE  NIGHT  :  An  exquisite  effusion  of 
mingled  prayer  and  terror,  dictated  unquestionably  by  the 
purest  affection,  and  entirely  original,  as  we  have  already 
said;  although  founded  on  the  idea,  and  adapted  to  the 
beautiful  old  air  of  '  Ay  Waukin,  0.'  The  '  Lassie  wi'  the 
Lint- white  Locks,'  as  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  then 
in  dangerous  illness,  was  subject  of  this  earnest  supplication. 


«.  2. 


Ev'ry  hope  is  fled, 
Ev'ry  fear  is  terror ; 

Slumber  ev'n  I  dread, 
Ev'rv  dream  is  horror. 
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Thus,  almost  literally  alike,  Petrarch  : 

I  non  hebbi  giammai  tranquilla  notte : 

Ma  sospirando  andai  mattino,  e  sera; 

Poi  ch'  amor  femmi  un  cittadin  de  boschi. 

Parte  Prima :  Son.  clxxxviii. 
One  tranquil  night  I  never  spend, 

But  sighing,  wander  morn  and  eve ; 
For  Love  hath  driven  me  forth  to  dwell 

Where  pathless  woods  my  steps  receive. 

Tims  also,  to  similar  effect — 

Tutto  '1  dl  piango;  e  poi  la  notte,  quando 
Prendon  riposo  i  miseri  mortali, 
Trovom'  in  pianto,  e  raddoppiansi  i  mali ; 
Cosi  spendo  '1  mio  tempo  lagrimando. 
In  tristo  umor  vo  gli  occhi  consumando, 
E'l  cor  in  doglia,  &c. 

Parte  Prima:  Son.  clxxx. 
All  day  I  weep,  and  then  the  night, 
When  wretched  mortals  snatch  repose, 
Finds  me  in  tears,  redoubling  all  my  woes ; 
Thus  time  in  tears  is  wasted  quite, 
My  eyes  with  weeping,  ana  my  heart  with  grief, 
Are  both  consumed  without  an  hour's  relief,  &c. 

In  this  latter  quotation,  however,  the  resemblance  is  per- 
haps more  striking  to  the  other  version  of  song,  with  which 
the  reader  may  compare  it  [_p.  170] ;  as  also  with  concluding 
stanza  of  that  exquisite  lament,  '  The  Farewell '  [_p.  185] — • 

When  day  is  gane,  and  night  is  come, 

And  a'  folk  boun  to  sleep ; 
I  think  on  him  that's  far  awa, 

The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep, 
My  dear, 

The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep ! 

p..  220.  O  BONIE  WAS  YON  EOSY  BRIER  :  Sadly  enough  for 
poor  '  Chloris,'  the  devotion  here  attributed  to  her  lover  was 
but  ill  realised.  In  some  manuscripts,  we  believe,  there  is  a 
variation  in  fifth  line  of  last  stanza ;  thus — 

The  flowery  wild,  and  prattling  burn  : 
which  was  well  exchanged  by 

The  pathless  wild,  and  wimpling  burn  : 

In  letter  containing  this  song  was  a  copy  of  verses,  addressed 
in  terms  of  friendship  to  same  lady,  which  will  be  found 
elsewhere.  [Posthumous  Works.] 

p.  221.  0  LOGAN,  SWEETLY  DIDST  THOU  GLIDE:  A  very 
beautiful  plea  in  woman's  mouth,  against  the  cruelty  and 
horrors  of  war — whatever  diplomatic  reasons  may  be  assigned 
for  its  continuance. 

p.  221.  LASSIE  wf  THE  LINT-WHITE  LOCKS:  Another,  and 
one  of  the  sweetest,  of  the  many  dramatic  lyrical  compliments 
to  Jean  Lorimer.  The  description  of  that  beautiful  but  un- 
fortunate girl,  here  given,  is  confirmed  by  Mrs.  Burns's 
testimony,  as  our  readers  will  find  hereafter  [M'Diarmid 
Memoranda,  in  Appendix],  Her  artlessness  was  conspicuous, 
and  her  virtue  at  that  date  unimpeachable.  The  song  itself 
reminds  us  forcibly  of  our  Author's  earlier  Ayrshire  com- 
positions, in  its  simplicity  and  adherence  to  nature. 

p.  222.  FAIREST  MAID  ON  DEVON  BANKS  :  Is  a  more 
studied  composition,  to  a  more  difficult  melody;  and  has  a 
good  deal  of  artificial  elegance  infused  into  it.  It  is  most 
painfully  remarkable  from  having  been  written,  with  all  this 
polish,  during  the  Poet's  last  illness,  when  he  was  racked  with 
pain  and  in  terror  of  bankruptcy.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  letter 
from  Brow,  12th  July,  1796:  which  begins  with  the  well- 


known  melancholy  application  for  five  pounds,  to  save  him 
from  the  distress  of  a  summons.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
very  last  poetical  effusion  of  his  pen,  and  may  well  be  read 
again  and  again  for  that  reason  alone.  The  heroine  is  mani- 
festly Miss  Charlotte  Hamilton,  to  whose  cherished  friendship, 
and  the  bright  interval  of  her  society  he  enjoyed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Devon  scarcely  ten  years  before,  he  recurs  now  with 
imaginative  fondness,  when  the  dim  shadows  of  death  and 
"  the  horrors  of  a  jail"  are  crowding  the  horizon. 

p.  222.  THERE  WAS  A  LASS,  AND  SHE  WAS  FAIR:  Trans- 
ports us  again,  in  the  order  of  publication,  to  another  and  a 
brighter  scene,  where  the  courtship  at  Mauchline  seems  to  be 
dramatically  renewed,  although  we  are  expressly  informed  by 
the  Author  that  it  was  to  Miss  M'Murdo  of  Drumlanrig  this 
song  also  referred. 

—  «.  5.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 

The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove ; 
His  cheek  to  hers  he  fondly  laid. 
And  whisper'd  thus  his  tale  o'  love. 

Third  line  in  most  editions  stands  otherwise — 
His  cheek  to  hers  he  fondly  prest, 

which  we  suspect  has  been  suggested  for  the  sake  of  a  chance 
rhyme,  which  does  not  elsewhere  occur  between  the  first  and 
third  lines  throughout  the  whole  piece. 

p.  223.  BEHOLD  THE  HOUR,  THE  BOAT  ARRIVE  :  Another 
reference  to  '  Clarinda,'  and  originally  enclosed  in  a  letter  to 
that  lady,  December  27th,  1791,  in  anticipation  of  her  in- 
tended visit  to  West  Indies.  [Compare  'Ance  mair  I  hail 
thee,  thou  gloomy  December.'] 

p.  223.  O  LASSIE,  ART  THOU  SLEEPING  YET  ?  and  O  TELL 
NA  ME  o'  WIND  AND  EAIN  :  A  dangerous  love-appeal  and 
most  commendable  reply,  which  need  no  further  commentary. 
The  reader  may  compare  verse  in.  of  reply  with  '  Mountain 
Daisy.'  Circumstances  precisely  reversed  in  Shakspear's  song 
of  the  'Valentine'  by  Ophelia: — 

Good  morrow,  'tis  St.  Valentine's  day, 

All  in  the  morning  by  time, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 

To  be  your  Valentine. 

Then  up  he  rose  and  don'd  his  clothes, 

And  dupp'd  the  chamber  door ; 
Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 

Never  departed  more. — Hamlet:  Act  iv. 

p.  223.  SLEEP'ST  THOU,  OR  WAK'ST  THOU  ?  As  this  song, 
which  is  somewhat  complicated  in  its  construction,  presents 
the  greatest  variation  of  text,  as  between  Thomson  and 
Currie,  we  have  presented  both  editions  together,  for  reader's 
satisfaction. 

p.  224.  FORLORN,  MY  LOVE,  NO  COMFORT  NEAR  :  In  this 
song  also  there  is  considerable  variation,  as  between  above- 
named  editors.  In  Thomson's  edition,  verse  ill.  is  awanting, 
which  from  Currie's  we  have  introduced  within  brackets.  In 
Currie's  edition,  the  words  throughout  appear  in  the  mouth 
of  a  lady — the  celebrated  '  Chloris'  of  the  Author's  songs — 
whose  marriage  is  well  known  to  have  been  very  unfortunate  ; 
but  as  the  cause  of  that  misfortune  was  her  worthless 
husband's  conduct,  who  abandoned  her,  and  was  justly  liable 
to  the  most  serious  reprobation,  it  seems  more  natural  to 
suppose  that,  as  it  stands  in  Thomson's  edition,  the  song  was 
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originally  intended  for  his  mouth,  as  a  sort  of  plea  in  extenu- 
ation of  his  cruel  conduct,  and  some  apology  for  his  heartless 
desertion.  This  view  of  the  matter  receives  confirmation  from 
the  style  of  the  foregoing  song — '  Sleep' st  thou,  or  Wak'st 
thou,  fairest  Creature?'  in  which  the  speaker  complains  of 
being  parted  from  his  '  Jeany' — which  was  '  Chloris's'  proper 
name.  In  looking  a  little  farther  back,  to  the  second  edition 
of  'O  Whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  Lad'  \_p.  216],  in 
which  the  lines — 

Tho'  father,  and  mither,  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
Thy  Jeanie  will  venture  wi'  ye,  my  lad  : 

the  latter  of  which  the  Author  insisted  should  be  retained  in 
publication,  we  seem  to  have  something  like  a  direct  reference 
to  that  lady's  marriage;  which  took  place  clandestinely  at 
Gretna  Green,  much  to  the  distress  of  her  family,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  (1793)  in  which  that  song  was  written.  The  line 
containing  her  name,  it  is  true,  -was  not  introduced  till  a  later 
date,  but  it  was  so  introduced  in  express  compliance  with  her 
request.  On  such  evidence,  although  only  presumptive,  we 
have  not  much  doubt  that  all  the  songs  now  immediately 
under  review  have  some  relation,  direct  or  indirect,  to  Mrs. 
Whelpdale's  marriage.  [See  Heroines  of  Burns — Appendix.] 
p.  225.  MARK  YONDER  POMP  OF  COSTLY  FASHION  :  Dedi- 
cated again,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  to  Miss  M'Murdo's 
praise ;  and  from  the  terms  most  conspicuous  in  stanza  n. — 

O  then,  the  heart  alarming, 
And  all  resistless  charming,  &c., 

we  are  rather  disposed  to  believe  that  this  lady,  so  much  and 
so  often  celebrated,  must  have  been  the  heroine  of  that  most 
perfect  lyric  already  commented  on — '  O  wha  is  she  that  lo'es 
me?'  [_p.  211.]  On  the  other  hand,  in  Currie's  edition,  the 
name  of  'Phillis'  is  superseded  by  that  of  'Chloris,'  a  circum- 
stance which  again  leaves  us  in  doubt  on  the  subject,  and 
which  indicates  not  improbably  that  the  Poet  himself  was  a 
little  undecided  in  his  own  choice. 

—  0.1.  But  never,  never  can  come  near  the  heart, 

compare  with 

There's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp,  an*  art, 

The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart. —  The  Two.  Dogs. 

p.  225.  O  PHELY,  HAPPY  BE  THAT  DAY  :  A  pretty  little 
pastoral  dialogue,  in  similar  strain  to  '  There  was  a  Lass,  and 
she  was  fair,'  and  most  probably  in  honour  of  the  same  lady — 
Miss  P.  M'Murdo.  Our  scholarly  readers  may  compare  at 
their  leisure,  and  with  no  disadvantage,  as  they  will  find,  to 
the  credit  of  Burns,  this  simple-hearted,  affectionate  colloquy 
by  him  with  Horace's  love -repartees  with  Lydia. 

p.  226.  How  CAN  MY  POOR  HEART  BE  GLAD  ?  Another 
womanly  protest  against  war.  In  Thomson's  edition,  stanza 
ii.  is  awanting.  We  introduce  it  in  brackets  from  Currie's, 
but  cannot  help  thinking  that,  poetically,  the  piece,  as  it 
originally  stood  without  it  in  '  Collection,'  was  better. 

p.  227.  A  MAN'S  A  MAN,  FOR  A'  THAT  :  Next  to  '  Scots  wha 
hae,'  and  '  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  the  best  known,  and  most  impor- 
tant national  song  of  our  Author's — that  is,  of  the  language — 
was  written,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  more  in  the  spirit  of  vive 
la  bagatelle  !  than  in  proper  earnest.  It  has,  notwithstanding, 
proved  to  be  the  finest  earnest  in  the  world,  and  in  moral 
influence  has  superseded  all  social  and  political  philosophies  of 


the  age.  It  seems  to  have  been  composed  on  or  about  NEW- 
YEAR'S-DAY,  1795;  and  next  to  its  own  intrinsic  merits  as  a 
grand  moral  manifesto,  we  think  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  it  is  this  very  fact — that  it  was  so 
written  and  at  such  a  time,  as  a  mere  jeu  d1  esprit  or  bagatelle 
of  scorn,  ending  in  prophecy  at  the  moment.  It  was  no  mere 
studied,  elaborate,  overdone  effort  of  composition  or  philosophy, 
to  satisfy  demand ;  but  thrown  off,  or  rather  given  out  of  the 
man's  own  breast,  in  easy  rhythmical  bravura  style,  with  the 
freshness  and  pith  of  independent  feeling.  Beginning  like  a 
careless  chant,  and  rising  and  swelling  as  the  verses  and  the 
topics  multiply,  it  comes  to  be  in  the  end  one  of  the  most 
effective,  sublime,  and  genial  utterances  of  FAITH  IN  OUR 
COMMON  MANHOOD,  and  one  of  the  most  contagious  outpour- 
ings of  natural  sympathy,  on  record  among  men.  It  is  an 
essentially  Manly  song,  and,  although  intended  possibly  for  a 
Freemason  Lodge  at  first,  has  become  a  prophecy  of  freedom 
for  the  world.  It  would  be  impossible  for  that  song  any  longer 
to  be  sung  if  the  people  for  whom  it  was  originally  indited 
should  ever  become  slaves :  its  music  would  be  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  them  then ;  its  immortal  vaticinations  in  their  name 
and  for  their  sakes  an  everlasting  rebuke.  But  the  fact  that 
it  was  written  by  one  of  themselves— a  son  of  the  soil,  un- 
tutored, unfettered,  and  unrestrained  by  fear  or  fashion; 
unpurchased,  and  unpurchasable,  by  bribes  or  favour,  at  the 
most  dangerous  crisis — is  the  best  security  we  can  have  for 
our  own  perpetual  freedom.  It  is  our  cradle-song,  and  will 
be  our  death-song,  if  we  ever,  as  a  nation,  die. 

Suppose  it  had  been  written  '  to  order,'  as  so  much  now  is 
written,  to  please  a  publisher  and  to  'take'  with  the  trade,  it 
could  not  possibly  have  been  better  written,  it  would  very 
likely  not  have  been  so  well ;  but  better  or  not,  its  moral  value 
as  a  prophecy  would  have  been  entirely  lost :  it  would  no 
longer  have  been  like  life-breath,  or  a  draught  of  inspiration 
for  the  people.  Why  are  so  many  songs  purporting  to  be 
national  (and  some  of  them  very  excellent  songs,  as  of  Dibdin 
and  other  writers)  of  the  last  generation,  so  powerless  and 
ineffectual  now  ?  Chiefly  because  they  were  written  to  ordei 
— perhaps  for  a  meal  of  meat,  perhaps  for  government  pay — to 
swell  the  list  of  volunteers,  or  reconcile  the  victims  of  the 
press-gang  to  the  sorrows  and  shame  of  the  service.  Such 
writers  were  employed,  or  found  it  to  be  their  interest,  to  sing 
down  the  horrors  of  the  lash  and  cheat  men  out  of  their  senses 
who  had  been  kidnapped  for  slaughter,  at  the  command  and 
by  the  emissaries  of  an  exclusive  junto ;  and  they  have  ceased 
to  have  any  permanent  interest  or  value,  when  the  miserable 
occasion  has  passed.  Burns's  song,  on  the  other  hand,  unpur- 
chased, unpremeditated;  above  all,  unfavourable  to  the  pre- 
judices and  principles  of  the  time,  being  a  natural  outburst 
of  humanity  in  music ;  poured  forth  in  careless,  self-reliant, 
almost  scornful  geniality  of  soul — in  contempt  of  rank, 
privilege,  power,  fashion,  distinction,  every  accident  of  time 
and  place,  of  birth  and  fortune;  and  recognising  solely  the 
right  of  man  to  respect  and  honour  in  virtue  of  his  manhood, 
— has  become  a  sermon  in  verse  for  all  time,  and  will  realise 
its  own  predictions  at  last,  by  the  very  intensity,  geniality, 
and  truthfulness  of  its  utterance. 

One  might  say  without  offence,  from  a  higher  point  of  view, 
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that  the  two  last  stanzas  resemble  petitions  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  or  most  important  principles  in  our  Lord's  public 
teaching. 

But  Jesus  called  them  unto  him,  and  said,  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  authority 
upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you,  &c. — Mat.,  Mar.,  Luke. 

Does  any  one  seriously  doubt  it  ?  To  make  such  comparison, 
notwithstanding,  may  savour  slightly  of  impiety  in  certain 
ears.  Do  we  mean  to  affirm  that  Robert  Burns,  in  a  song  pour 
la  bagatelle,  has  ever  enunciated  anything  like  the  Gospel  ? — 
anything  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  divine  inspira- 
tion ?  In  such  questions,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  Burns 
was  baptized  and  educated  in  the  faith  of  Christianity;  that 
he  was  not  a  heathen ;  that  he  was  not  even  an  infidel.  Such 
illiberality  is  indeed  amazing — in  the  nineteenth  century, 
almost  incredible.  The  very  essence  of  '  A  Man's  a  Man  for 
a'  that'  will  be  found  in  St.  James's  Epistle,  and  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  yet  the  doctrinaires  and  religionists  of  our  day  seem 
not  to  know  where  it  comes  from,  and  are  seriously  offended 
if  a  fellow-christian  should  hint  that  it  resembles  Christ.  Do 
they  imagine  then  that  this  man  never  saw  a  Bible  ?  never 
read  the  Gospel  ?  or  did  not  approve  its  divine  teaching  ? 
The  truth,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be,  that  he  read  it  more 
distinctly,  believed  it  more  sincerely,  and  applied  it  more  pro- 
foundly than  most  of  ourselves.  His  own  heart  was  his  grand 
interpreter ;  and  the  plainest  and  simplest  precepts,  which  we 
can  only  torture  into  dogmas  or  make  the  groundwork  of 
persecution,  when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  his  benevolence 
and  humanity,  swelled  out  into  volumes  of  love  or  rose  up 
into  musical  prophecies. 

After  such  comparisons,  it  may  seem  almost  out  of  place  to 
refer  to  any  other  parallel ;  yet  we  may  inform  our  readers 
that  there  is  a  resemblance  to  certain  ideas  in  this  song — 
although  faint  and  localised — in  Beranger's  Les  Oueux. 

p.  227,  c.  1,  ».  2.      What  tho'  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 
Wear  hoddin  gray,  and  a'  that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that. 

seems  almost  to  have  been  adopted  by  Beranger : 

D'un  palais  1'  eclat  vous  frappe, 
Mais  1'  ennui  vicnt  y  gemir : 
On  peut  bien  manger  sans  nappe ; 
Sur  le  paille  on  peut  dormir  : 

whilst  the  concluding  stanza  receives  a  sort  of  Pensioner's  echo 
from  the  following — if  the  French  does  not  more  exactly 
remind  us,  perhaps,  of  the  reunion  in  '  Auld  Lang  Syne  '— 

L'  amitiS  que  Ton  regrette, 

N'a  point  quitt<5  nos  climats  : 

Elle  trinque  a  la  guinguette, 

Assise  entre  deux  soldats. — Stranger:  Vol.  I.,  42. 

We  are  reminded  by  Mr.  Chambers  that  a  similar  thought  to 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

occurs  in  Wycherley's  '  Plain  Dealer.'  "  I  weigh  the  man,  not 
his  title ;  'tis  not  the  king's  stamp  can  make  the  metal  better 
or  heavier.  Your  lord  is  a  leaden  shilling,  which  you  bend 
every  way,  and  debases  the  stamp  he  bears."  Mr.  Chambers, 
however,  is  frankly  of  opinion,  in  which  we  concur,  that 
Barns  probably  never  saw  these  words. 

—  c.  2,  «.  4.  A  prince  can  make  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a"  that ; 


printed  in  some  editions — 

A  king  can  mak  a  belted  knight,  &c., 
which,  however,  is  not  found  either  in  Thomson  or  Currie. 

Apropos  of  this  reference  to  the  royal  prerogative,  we  may 
mention  that  there  was  a  curious  plea  in  Parliament  in  1782, 
respecting  His  Majesty's  right  of  creating  Peers  of  Scotland 
Peers  of  Great  Britain.  It  arose  in  connection  with  Douglas, 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  claim,  and  was  decided  in  favour  of  His 
Majesty.  This  right  acknowledged  in  the  Crown,  after  so 
singular  a  challenge,  might  easily  be  known  to  Burns,  and 
seems  most  probably  to  have  suggested  the  allusion. 

p.  227.  WHEN  O'ER  THE  HILL  THE  EASTERN  STAB:  One 
of  those  pure  and  beautiful  love-reveries  in  which  our  Author 
delighted,  and  which  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  old  Ayrshire 
days  of  simplicity  and  ecstatic  tenderness.  There  are  some 
variations  in  text  of  this  song,  but  not  of  much  importance : — 

«•  1.  Down  by  the  burn,  where  scented  birks, 

is  otherwise  written — birken  buds, 

and  in  original  copy  in 

p.  228,  c.  1,  s.  1.       Altho'  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wild, 

stood  were  ne'er  sae  wet, 

in  conformity  with  ancient  chorus,  on  which  the  song  was 
probably  founded  [see  Author's  Annotations  on  Museum],  to 
which  Thomson,  however,  wisely  objected.  In  same  stanza, 
the  first  line  stands  inverted  in  Currio's  edition,  thus — 

In  mirkest  glen,  at  midnight  hour, 
in  which  Thomson's  edition — 

At  midnight  hour,  in  mirkest  glen, 

as  being  more  directly  connected  with  succeeding  line,  seems 
very  much  preferable. 

p.  228.  O  WEEE  MY  LOVE  YON  LILAC  FAIR  :  Is  but  a 
fragment  by  our  Author,  who  was  so  much  affected  by  the 
beauty  of  the  old  stanza — '  O  gin  my  Love  were  yon  Red  Rose,' 
&c. — that  he  prefixed  the  lines  now  before  us,  as  a  mere  com- 
plement to  the  original  idea. 


These  conclude  our  Author's  contributions  to  the  first  four 
volumes  of  Thomson's  Collection :  the  few  remaining  pieces, 
which  appeared  at  a  much  later  date  in  supplementary  vol- 
umes, will  be  found  among  his  Posthumous  Works.  As  a 
postscript  to  these  remarks,  however,  we  think  it  right  to 
observe  that  an  old  edition  of  the  BRAW  LADS  OF  GALLA 
WATER,  which  appeared  in  'Johnson's  Museum'  [Vol.  II., 
No.  125],  and  which  has  been  attributed  to  Burns  both  in 
Blackie's  edition  and  in  Chambers' s,  as  a  revision  at  least,  if 
not  as  an  original,  is  a  song  with  which,  so  far  as  we  can  now 
trace,  Burns  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  is  a  piece  of 
patchwork  from  two  older  songs — one  referring  to  a  lad,  the 
other  to  a  lass  of  Galla  Water — in  so  confused  a  style  as  to  be 
hardly  intelligible.  In  the  '  Museum '  it  has  not  even  the 
mark  of  a  revision,  X  or  Z,  upon  it,  and  is  certainly  not.  the 
work  of  our  Author  in  any  other  way.  We  attach  it  for 
examination. 

Braw,  Braw  Lads  of  Galla  Water. 

Braw,  braw  lads  of  Galla  Water ; 

O !  braw  lads  of  Galla  Water : 
I'll  kilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee, 

And  follow  my  love  thro'  the  water. 
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Sae  fair  her  hair,  sae  hrent  her  hrow, 
Sae  bonny  hlue  her  cen,  my  dearie ; 

Sae  white  her  teeth,  sae  sweet  her  mou' , 
The  mair  I  kiss,  she's  ay  my  dearie. 

O'er  yon  bank,  and  o'er  yon  brae, 
O'er  yon  moss  amang  the  heather ; 

I'll  kilt  my  coat  aboon  my  knee, 
And  follow  my  love  thro'  the  water. 

Down  amang  the  broom,  the  broom, 
Down  amang  the  broom,  my  dearie, 

The  lassie  lost  a  silken  snood, 
That  cost  her  mony  a  blirt  and  bleary. 


Eeferring  to  Note  on  ATJLD  LANG  SYNE,  our  readers  have 
here  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  only  two 
extant  editions  of  the  song  previous  to  Burns,  known  to  us, 
and  commented  on  in  the  Note  now  specified  [p.  291]. 

[From  WATSON'S  CHOICE  COLLECTION — 1711.] 

Old  Long  Syne. — First  Part. 

SHOULD  old  Acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  thought  upon, 
The  Flames  of  Love  extinguished, 

And  freely  past  and  gone  1 
Is  thy  kind  Heart  now  grown  so  cold 

In  that  loving  Breast  of  thine, 
That  thou  canst  never  once  reflect 

On  Old-long-syne  ? 

Where  are  thy  Protestations, 

Thy  Vows  and  Oaths,  my  Dear, 
Thou  made  to  me,  and  I  to  thee, 

In  Register  yet  clear  I 
Is  Faith  and  Truth  so  violate 

To  the  Immortal  Gods  Divine, 
That  thou  canst  never  once  reflect 

On  Old-long-syne  ? 

Is't  Cupid's  fears,  or  frosty  Cares, 

That  makes  thy  Sp'rits  decay  1 
Or  is't  some  Object  of  more  worth, 

That's  stoll'n  thy  Heart  away  ? 
Or  some  Desert  makes  thee  neglect 

Him,  so  much  once  was  thine, 
That  thou  canst  never  once  reflect 

On  Old-long-syne  * 

Is't  worldly  Cares  so  desperate, 

That  makes  thee  to  despair  ? 
Is't  that  makes  thee  exasperate 

And  makes  thee  to  forbear  ? 
If  thou  of  that  were  free  as  I, 

Thou  surely  should  be  Mine  : 
If  this  were  true,  we  should  renew 

Kind  Old-long-syne. 

But  since  that  nothing  can  prevail, 

And  all  Hope  is  in  vain, 
From  these  rejected  Eyes  of  mine, 

Still  Showers  of  Tears  shall  rain  : 
And  though  thou  hast  me  now  forgot, 

Yet  I'll  continue  Thine, 
And  ne'er  forget  for  to  reflect 

On  Old-long-syne. 

If  e'er  I  have  a  House,  my  Dear, 

That  truly  is  call'd  mine, 
And  can  afford  but  Country  Cheer, 

Or  ought  that's  good  therein ; 
Tho'  thou  were  Rebel  to  the  King, 

And  beat  with  Wind  and  Rain, 
Assure  thyself  of  welcome  Love, 

For  Old-long-syne. 


Second  Part. 

My  Soul  is  ravished  with  Delight 

When  you  I  think  upon ; 
All  Griefs  and  Sorrows  take  the  flight, 

And  hastily  are  gone ; 
The  fair  Resemblance  of  your  Face 

So  fills  this  Breast  of  mine, 
No  Fate  nor  Force  can  it  displace, 

For  Old-long-syne. 

Since  Thoughts  of  you  doth  banish  Grief, 

When  I'm  from  you  removed ; 
And  if  in  them  I  find  Relief, 

When  with  sad  Cares  I'm  moved ; 
How  doth  your  Presence  me  aflfect, 

With  Ecstasies  Divine, 
Especially  when  I  reflect 

On  Old-long-syne. 

Since  thou  has  rob'd  me  of  my  Heart 

By  those  resistless  Powers, 
Which  Madam  Nature  doth  impart 

To  those  fair  Eyes  of  yours ; 
With  Honour  it  doth  not  consist 

To  hold  a  Slave  in  Pyne, 
Pray  let  your  Rigour  then  desist, 

For  Old-long-syne. 

'Tis  not  my  Freedom  I  do  crave, 

By  deprecating  Pains ; 
Sure  Liberty  he  would  not  have 

Who  glories  in  his  chains  : 
But  this  I  wish,  the  Gods  would  move 

That  noble  Soul  of  thine 
To  pity,  since  thou  cannot  love 

For  Old-long-syne. 


THE  KIND  RECEPTION. 
To  the  Tune  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

Tho'  they  return  with  scars  ? 
These  are  the  noblest  heroe's  lot, 

Obtain' d  in  glorious  wars  : 
Welcome,  my  Varo,  to  my  breast, 

Thy  arms  about  me  twine, 
And  make  me  once  again  as  blest, 

As  I  was  lang  syne. 


Methinks  around  us  on  each  bough, 

A  thousand  Cupids  play ; 
Whilst  thro'  the  groves  I  walk  with  you, 

Each  object  makes  me  gay : 
Since  your  return  the  Sun  and  Moon 

With  brighter  beams  do  shine; 
Streams  murmur  soft  notes  as  they  run, 

As  they  did  lang  syne. 

Despise  the  Court  and  din  of  State, 

Let  that  to  their  share  fall, 
Who  can  esteem  such  slav'ry  great, 

While  bounded  like  a  ball! 
But  sunk  in  love,  upon  my  arms 

Let  your  brave  head  recline, 
We'll  please  ourselves  with  mutual  charms 

As  we  did  lang  syne. 

O'er  moor  and  dale  with  your  gay  friend 

You  may  pursue  the  chace ; 
And  after  a  blyth  bottle  end 

All  cares  in  my  embrace  : 
And  in  a  vacant  rainy  day 

You  shall  be  wholly  mine; 
We'll  make  the  hours  run  smooth  away, 

And  laugh  at  lang  syne. 
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The  heroe,  pleased  with  the  sweet  air 

And  signs  of  gen'rous  love, 
Which  had  heen  utter'd  by  the  fair, 

Bow'd  to  the  Pow'rs  above : 
Next  day  with  glad  consent  and  haste 

Th'  approaoh'd  the  sacred  shrine, 
Where  the  good  priest  the  couple  blest, 

And  put  them  out  of  pine. 


Having  read  such  specimens,  our  readers,  \ve  presume,  will 
require  no  further  evidence  of  the  originality  and  authenticity 
of  Eobert  Burns's  own  song  of  AULD  LANG  SYNE. 


VARIOUS   READINGS. 

NEW    NOTES. 

To  alter  his  own  text  much  was  a  thing  to  which  Eobert 
Burns,  during  the  whole  earlier  period  of  his  authorship,  was 
rather  averse,  believing  as  he  did,  and  as  no  man  ever  had 
better  right  to  do,  in  the  comparative  perfection  of  his  first 
inspirations ;  to  make  alterations  at  the  request  of  others  was 
a  thing  positively  painful  to  him,  although,  for  various  im- 
perative reasons,  he  did  acquiesce  in  such  suggestions  from 
critical  advisers  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career;  but  con- 
sidering the  immense  amount  and  variety  of  his  writings, 
such  alterations,  whether  spontaneous  or  suggested,  are 
remarkably  few  in  number  and  of  no  very  great  importance 
as  affecting  the  original  character  or  beauty  of  the  text.  It 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  that  Burns  had  written  "no  line, 
which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot;"  but  very  few,  indeed, 
even  of  his  most  questionable  lines,  would  or  could  be  much 
improved  by  alteration.  Of  this  he  had  a  strong,  just, 
instinctive  conviction,  and  resisted  all  efforts  at  serious  altera- 
tions on  his  finished  works,  even  by  the  most  accomplished 
critics  and  would-be  most  serviceable  friends.  One  corre- 
spondent (Mr.  Eamsay  of  Oughtertyre)  writing  to  Dr.  Currie 
on  this  subject,  observes — "When  I  asked  him  whether  the 
Edinburgh  Literati  had  mended  his  poems  by  their  criticisms 
— 'Sir,'  said  he,  'these  gentlemen  remind  me  of  some  spinsters 
in  my  country,  who  spin  their  thread  so  fine  that  it  is  neither 
fit  for  weft  nor  woof.'  He  said  he  had  not  changed  a  word, 
except  one,  to  please  Dr.  Blair."*  On  which  Dr.  Ourrie 
remarks,  "  This  incorrigibility  of  Burns  extended,  however, 
only  to  his  poems  printed  before  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh ;  for 
in  regard  to  his  unpublished  poems  he  was  amenable  to 
criticism,  of  which  many  proofs  might  be  given."  Not  very 
many,  we  suspect.  Among  the  various  readings  which  do 
occur,  only  comparatively  few  are  to  be  regarded  as  cor- 
rections or  alterations ;  these  being  for  the  most  part  slightly 
different  readings  from  duplicate  copies  drawn  out  by  him  in 
haste  "from  memory,"  as  he  expressly  informs  us;  by  which 
errors  of  the  text,  to  himself  imperceptible  at  the  moment, 
have  slipped  in :  and  for  the  various  alterations  which  were 
proposed  by  Thomson  or  others,  and  which  he  did  accept,  we 
know  distinctly  that  most  of  them  were  acquiesced  in  with  a 
protest  or  a  grudge,  and  in  due  time  have  been  rejected  by 
the  world  to  make  way  for  his  own  original  indisputable 
readings.  These  critical  emendations,  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lishers and  their  friends,  were  all  the  more  unnecessary, 

*  Word  occurs,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  in  '  The  Holy  Fair.' 


inasmuch  as  the  Author  himself,  in  the  composition  of  the 
very  songs  referred  to,  was  exercising,  perhaps  unknown  to 
them,  the  utmost  care,  and  allowed  no  production  to  leave  his 
hands,  until  it  had  been  more  than  once  written  over,  or  was 
otherwise  entirely  satisfactory,  and  beyond  improvement, 
either  by  himself  or  others. 

The  variations  of  original  text  illustrated  by  us  in  this 
department  of  our  work,  are  such  as  were  either  made  by 
the  Author  himself  with  a  view  to  publication  during  his 
own  life ;  or  such  as  have  been  found  in  his  own  hand  of 
early  dates,  referring  to  subjects  already  before  the  world  in 
slightly  different  forms.  Most  of  these  variations  have  been 
exhibited  or  explained  in  previous  Notes ;  but  we  have  tabu- 
lated them  in  their  place,  uniform  with  text,  that  the  order, 
number,  and  whole  extent  of  these  changes,  where  they  were 
of  sufficient  importance,  might  be  visible  at  once  to  the  reader. 
Two  of  the  subjects  we  have  presented  in  their  final  form 
entire,  for  several  reasons :  (1)  because  both  '  The  Holy  Fair' 
and  'Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook'  are  poems  of  much  in- 
trinsic importance,  and  contain  variations  which  could  not 
be  appreciated  otherwise  than  in  relation  to  the  whole;  (2) 
because  'The  Holy  Fair'  affords  the  best  illustration  of  the 
difference  in  orthography,  as  between  the  earlier  and  later 
editions,  already  referred  to ;  and  '  Death  and  Doctor  Horn- 
book,' even  in  its  final  form,  exhibits  the  same  difficulties 
in  punctuation  by  which  the  first  edition  of  that  poem  was 
characterised,  and  which  we  humbly  endeavoured  in  our  own 
text  of  the  first  edition  to  rectify;  (3)  because  the  poems 
themselves  require  a  little  further  elucidation  in  some  points 
of  an  interesting  or  curious  nature,  for  which  their  repro- 
duction thus  affords  us  an  opportunity. 

p.  229.  THE  HOLY  FAIR  :  The  reader  will  observe  in  the 
final  edition  of  the  poem  before  us,  and  also  of  '  Death  and 
Doctor  Hornbook,'  the  free  use  of  Capital  Letters,  italics, 
asterisks,  and  blanks.  This  mode  of  printing,  so  far  as  style 
of  letters  is  concerned,  was  not  confined  to  one  edition,  but 
was  adopted  by  our  Author  from  the  first.  It  was  common, 
indeed,  in  most  works  of  that  date ;  but  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  favourite  style  of  typography  with  Burns.  His  own 
original  early  manuscripts,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  them,  were 
all  written  out  with  a  view  to  this  style,  which  he  seems  to 
have  rigorously  insisted  on  at  the  hands  of  his  printer,  and  in 
Kilmarnock  Edition  to  the  uttermost.  In  recent  times  the 
fashion  of  a  simpler  uniform  type,  except  in  very  rare  cases 
of  emphasis,  has  been  more  approved;  and  as  so  many 
different  kinds  as  appear  in  the  earlier  editions  throughout 
would  only  have  disfigured  our  pages,  without  adding  any- 
thing to  his  sense,  we  considered  ourselves  bound,  in  this 
mere  external  respect,  to  conform  to  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
No  author,  indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said,  was  ever  more 
independent  of  any  form  of  type;  for  no  man's  words  who 
ever  wrote  indicated  more  clearly  than  his  do,  by  their 
mere  position,  the  exact  amount  of  emphasis  that  should  be 
bestowed  on  each — of  which,  by  and  by,  both  publishers  and 
readers  became  fully  aware.  He  seems  himself  at  last  to 
have  been  entirely  satisfied  on  this  subject,  and  allowed 
printers  or  engravers  to  employ  whatever  sort  of  types  they 
pleased.  In  'Johnson's  Museum'  and  in  'Thomson's  Col- 
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lection'  such  diversities  (required  only  by  weakness,  or  by  the 
'forcible  feeUes,'  as  D'Israeli'  the  Elder,  or  De  Quincey  some- 
where says)  are  scarcely  in  comparison  to  be  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  so  far  as  the  use  of  blanks  or  asterisks,  instead  of 
proper  names  or  questionable  terms,  is  concerned,  ho  adhered 
to  that  system  invariably  as  long  as  he  lived.  Where  an 
individual  is  unpleasantly  referred  to,  or  some  idea  in  re- 
lation to  religion  or  morality  that  might  give  offence  to  the 
scrupulous  is  introduced,  asterisks  or  blanks  are  always 
substituted;  and  such  blanks,  even  where  the  words  or 
names  are  quite  obvious,  should  never  be  filled  up  without 
the  use  of  brackets  in  an  edition  of  Eobert  Burns,  inasmuch 
as  plain  printing  in  such  cases — being  without  his  authority — 
would  convey  an  entirely  false  impression  of  the  man ;  who 
never  compromised  himself,  but  never  wantonly  or  unneces- 
sarily offended  others.  This  topic  receives  fuller  illustration 
and  confirmation  from  'The  Holy  Fair'  than  from  any  other 
poem. 

p.  229,  c.  1,  s.  1.  I  walked  forth  to  view  the  corn, 

An'  snuff  the  caller  air, 

although  it  stands  thus  in  final  edition,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  Currie  and  some  others,  contains  a  manifest  error  in 
punctuation — which  we  regret  to  find  has  been  repeated  by 
typographical  oversight  in  several  copies  of  our  own  edition. 
The  line,  as  in  the  Edinburgh  Edition,  should  finish  of  course 
with  a  full  stop — 

An'  snuff  the  caller  air. 
In  the  Kilmarnock  Edition  it  reads— 

An'  snuff  the  callor  air. 

which,  on  second  thoughts,  we  much  lament  we  did  not 
retain  in  its  original,  beautiful,  broad  simplicity — distending 
the  very  nostrils,  as  it  were,  and  opening  the  mouth  wider, 
by  the  fulness  of  its  pronunciation. 

p.  232,  c.  2,  s.  2.  The  auld  Guidmen,  about  the  grace, 

Frae  side  to  side  they  bother, 

'bother' — so  in  all  editions.  In  our  own  edition,  we  have 
printed  this  word  as  '  bather,'  believing  that  to  be  the  correct 
orthography.  The  word  occurs  only  (this)  once,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  Author's  writings,  and 
is  spelt  by  him  with  an  o.  Jamieson  refers  to  the  word  so 
spelt  as  of  doubtful  origin;  in  which  we  concur  [see  Glossary]. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  authorities  spell  the  word  with  an 
a,  as  in  our  text.  In  any  future  edition,  however,  Burns' s 
own  orthography  in  this  disputed  instance  shall  be  restored. 
[In  connection  with  Burns' s  doubtful  repute  for  religion,  as 
Author  of  this  poem,  see  pleasant  anecdote  in  M'Diarmid 
Memoranda — Appendix.  ] 

p.  233.  DEATH  AND  DOCTOR  HORNBOOK  :  Our  readers  will 
find,  in  the  final  edition  of  this  celebrated  poem,  the  line  so 
much  admired  by  many,  which  was  introduced  latterly  by  our 
Author  into  the  first  stanza.  The  earliest  trace  of  its  appear- 
ance we  can  observe,  is  in  edition  of  1794;  but  as  this  was 
but  a  reprint  from  the  edition  of  1793,  it  is  very  probable 
the  line  may  be  found  in  that  also.  The  line  itself  has  a 
certain  sly  humorous  point  which  has  commended  it  to  most 
general  approval ;  but  in  other  respects,  it  presents  a  slight 
interruption  to  the  original  climax,  which  rather  detracts  than 


otherwise  from  the  perfect  unity  of  the  stanza.  [See  Note  on 
passage — -p.  92.]  'A  rousing  whid' — which  means  a  startling 
exaggeration,  a  sort  of  sudden  half- conscious  lie — we  ought 
here  perhaps  to  explain,  is  not  intended  so  much  to  denote  the 
boldness  of  the  lie  itself,  as  the  special  purpose  of  rousing  the 
attention  of  the  people,  which  otherwise  might  be  flagging 
under  the  discourse. 

In  this  final  edition,  however,  the  reader  will  find  in  another 
well-known  stanza,  where  contemptuous  reference  to  an  im- 
portant process  of  medical  diagnosis  in  certain  dangerous 
cases  occurs,  a  mere  —  -  where  in  the  first  edition  no 
such  decided  blank  at  least  is  found.  To  this  change  in  the 
Author's  text,  readers  must  therefore  reconcile  themselves. 
The  responsibility  does  not  lie  with  us.  The  edition  which 
contains  the  favourite  line  at  the  expense  of  the  clergy  in 
one  stanza,  presents  a  distinct  blank  in  favour  of  the  medical 
profession  in  another ;  and  no  edition  of  this  poem  containing 
both  the  line  and  even  a  trace  of  the  word  in  question  has 
any  claim,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  editorial  honesty. 

Again :  as  regards  punctuation  (that  most  important  ele- 
ment in  conveying  the  sense  of  every  work),  we  have  already 
observed  that,  with  two  exceptions,  the  poem  now  before 
us  is  more  imperfectly  printed  than  perhaps  any  other  in 
the  whole  compass  of  our  Author's  writings.  In  one  im- 
portant particular,  we  have  endeavoured  to  rectify  the  in- 
accuracy which  seems  to  be  apparent  on  the  surface.  [See 
Note  on  stanza  x.  (c.  2,  s.  6),  p.  92.]  After  its  first  issue,  the 
punctuation  of  this  poem  seems  never  to  have  been  revised ; 
and  it  stands  now  before  the  reader  in  its  final  form,  precisely 
as  it  purports,  through  London  publishers  under  editorship 
of  Lord  Woodhouselee,  to  have  been  left  by  the  Author.  On 
this  subject  we  have  only  further  to  observe,  that  the  most 
perfect  elocutionist  in  the  world  will  fail  to  read  this  most 
remarkable  poem  with  satisfaction  or  success,  if  he  conscien- 
tiously adheres  to  the  punctuation.  To  produce  the  desired 
effect,  he  must  study  the  stanzas  for  himself,  and  either  tra- 
verse or  ignore  the  punctuation,  as  it  here  stands,  altogether. 

Since  our  original  annotations  on  the  various  references 
which  occur  in  '  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook '  to  local  events 
or  characters,  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  different 
interpretation  of  some  of  these  which  we  consider  worthy 
of  notice.  In  Glasgow  Weekly  Herald,  July  10th,  1867,  an 
ingenious  annotator  presented  anonymously  the  remarks  re- 
ferred to,  under  the  title  of  'New  Eeadings  of  an  Old  Poet.' 
Commenting  on  stanza  IV. — 

p.  233,  c.  1,  «.  4.      The  rising  Moon  began  to  glow'r 

The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre  : 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  my  pow'r, 

I  set  mysel ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  cou'd  na  tell. 

he  explains  that  '  counting  the  moon's  horns'  here  alluded  to 
was  a  practice  then  common  in  the  country,  of  observing  "  the 
serratures  and  protuberances  in  the  concavity  of  her  disk — the 
number  of  which  indicated  her  age,  or  the  number  of  days 
since  new  moon.  As  the  concavity  filled  up,  these  indenta- 
tions and  ridges  became  so  close  that  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  them."  He  further  illustrates  this  practice  of 
'  counting '  by  describing  the  process  of  looking  at  the  moon 
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"through  the  medium  of  a  silk  handkerchief"  on  a  harvest 
night ;  of  which  he  himself  had  been  a  participant  in  his 
youth,  and  had  been  often  a  witness.  We  have  to  thank  this 
unknown  annotator  for  recalling  these  facts  to  our  mind. 
We  can  ourselves,  from  very  distant  recollection  when  thus 
awakened,  bear  testimony  to  the  curious  experiment  here  de- 
scribed, as  having  been  tried  in  our  own  presence,  by  natives 
not  of  Ayrshire  but  of  Stirlingshire ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  custom  had  been  pretty  general  throughout  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland.  We  can  scarcely  doubt,  therefore,  that  this 
is  the  true  point  of  allusion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
observed  that  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  '  horns ' 
of  the  moon  are  so  referred  to  by  Burns.  In  many  other 
instances — and  there  are  four  or  five — 'her  horn,'  'her  trem- 
bling horn,'  indicates  distinctly  the  cusp  of  the  bright  new,  or 
of  the  very  old  waning  moon ;  and  it  must  further  be  remem- 
bered that  one  of  those  instances,  in  '  Willie  Brewed  a  Peck  o' 
Maut,'  corresponds  pretty  much  to  the  situation  now  before 
us.  Turning  to  our  previous  note  on  this  subject  \_p.  92], 
the  reader  will  also  find  that  the  moon,  on  the  night  of 
this  ghostly  encounter,  could  not  be  new  moon  at  all — but 
full,  or  nearly  full.  No  new  moon  '  glow'rs'  over  a  mountain. 
To  this,  however,  it  may  be  very  justly  replied  on  our  own 
principle,  that  where  no  counting  at  all  was  necessary  or 
possible,  the  very  idea  of  counting  '  wi'  a'  his  power'  was  so 
much  the  more  characteristic  and  ridiculous. 
On  stanza  xxiii. — 

•p.  234,  c.  2,  *.  6.        '  Waes  me  for  Johnny  Iftd's  Hole*  now,' 
Quoth  I,  '  if  that  thae  news  be  true ! 
His  braw  coif-ward  whare  gowans  grew,'  &c. 

*  The  gravedigger. — R.  B. 

the  annotator  in  Glasgow  Herald  remarks,  that  the  name  of 
the  functionary  here  referred  to  ' '  should  have  been  printed 
John  o'  Ged's  hole.  Ho  lived  in  a  small  cottage,  built  on  the 
margin  of  a  pool  in  the  water  of  Fail,  much  frequented  by 
pike,  the  Scotch  name  of  which  is  ged.  Hence  the  name  of 
John  o'  Ged's  hole."  This  little  bit  of  tradition  with  respect 
to  Johnny's  residence  and  consequent  sobriquet,  is  entirely 
new  to  us,  but  we  have  no  doubt  is  accurate  enough.  We 
can  only  inform  our  readers  that  there  is  no  authority  what- 
ever for  the  alteration  in  spelling  proposed — Johnny  Ged's 
hole  being  invariable  under  the  Author's  own  hand,  and  the 
note  attached  by  him,  precisely  as  now  printed.  That  note, 
we  confess,  in  connection  with  the  name,  has  always  seemed 
to  us  a  little  obscure.  In  absence  of  other  information,  how- 
ever, we  were  disposed  \_p.  92]  to  explain  the  reference  as 
having  a  double  sense — (1)  to  Johnny  Ged  as  gravedigger,  or 
representative  of  Death — the  pike,  or  devouring  monster :  (2) 
to  Johnny  Ged's  hole,  or  the  grave  itself  prepared  by  him ; 
to  both  of  which  annihilation  was  threatened  under  the  new 
administration  of  Doctor  Hornbook.  Our  readers  need  hardly, 
perhaps,  be  reminded  that  '  the  braw  calf- ward,  whare  gowans 
grew,'  was  the  graveyard:  where  the  sexton  had  the  privilege 
of  grazing  his  cow,  and  where  possibly  any  stray  beast  might 
be  enclosed  for  a  day  until  its  owner  was  discovered.  As  to 
the  spelling,  it  has  only  further  to  be  observed,  in  support  of 
the  annotator's  theory  in  the  Herald,  that  our  Author  spelled 
'  John  o'  Groats' — '  Johnny  Groats,'  and  might  therefore  very 


naturally  write  down  '  Johnny  Ged's  hole,''  although  he  possibly 
intended  '  John  o'  Ged's.' 

p.  235.  SPECIAL  VARIATIONS  TABULATED  :  We  presume, 
will  sufficiently  explain  themselves.  The  chief  authorities 
for  these  being  already  indicated  in  the  text,  require  little 
further  mention  by  us.  They  are  to  be  found  all  either  in  the 
Author's  different  editions,  or  in  duplicate  manuscript  copies 
of  his  own,  specified  and  quoted.  For  some  details  respecting 
these  variations  we  refer  our  readers  to  Gilbert  Burns's  Me- 
moranda on  his  brother's  poems  [Appendix].  The  other 
documents,  which  are  not  public  property,  we  have  been 
privileged  by  the  courtesy  of  their  proprietors  or  guardians 
personally  to  inspect,  or  have  been  favoured  with  certified 
copies  of  their  contents.  The  '  Crichton  Manuscript '  we  have 
already  described  in  Note  upon  'The  Whistle'  [p-  252].  Of 
that  which  we  have  denominated  the  '  Gladstone  (Fasque) 
Manuscript,'  a  document  of  great  interest,  which  has  been 
most  politely  forwarded  for  inspection,  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  hereafter.  Of  the  'Stewart  (Stair)  Manuscript,'  in  which 
so  many  interesting  variations  occur,  the  history  is  somewhat 
curious,  and  may  be  here  briefly  detailed.  In  prospect  of 
leaving  Scotland  (1786)  our  Author,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
obligations  to  Mrs  Stewart  of  Stair  for  her  early  patronage  of 
his  muse,  enclosed  "a  parcel  of  songs,  &c.,"  in  an  affectionate 
valedictory  letter  to  that  lady.  [See  Special  Correspondence.] 
That  parcel  of  manuscript  consisted  of  ten  leaves,  containing 
a  copy  of  '  The  Vision '  with  a  considerable  number  of  addi- 
tional stanzas  not  originally  published,  a  copy  of  the  '  Stanzas 
in  Prospect  of  Death' — entitled  by  him  '  Misgivings  of  Despon- 
dency on  the  approach  of  the  gloomy  Monarch  of  the  Grave ; ' 
and  several  songs — including  'Lass  o'  Ballochmyle,'  'My 
Name,  O,'  '  Handsome  Nell,'  'Tho' Cruel  Fate,'  and  'Euined 
Farmer.'  This  interesting  document  came  by  inheritance  to 
the  lady's  grandson,  Allason  Cunningham,  Esq.,  of  Logan; 
from  whom  it  was  obtained  by  purchase  on  behalf  of  five 
devout  and  equally  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Poet,  in  Ayr 
or  its  neighbourhood.  These  gentlemen,  who  were  repre- 
sented in  the  purchase  by  the  late  Mr.  Dick,  bookseller  in 
Ayr,  did  not  know  how  to  relinquish  with  peace  of  mind  each 
his  own  share  of  the  coveted  treasure  to  any  neutral  party,  or 
to  one  of  their  own  number  for  the  rest.  "  I  doubt  you  will 
think  we  did  a  very  foolish  thing  "  says  one  of  these  gentle- 
men, ' '  when,  instead  of  keeping  the  manuscript  intact  we 
resolved  to  have  two  leaves  each.  Our  enthusiasm  must  be 
our  excuse."  The  repentant  adviser  of  this  distribution,  whose 
courtesy  and  kindness  seem  to  equal  his  enthusiasm,  has 
enabled  us,  by  his  own  most  friendly  exertions,  to  obtain  certi- 
fied copies  of  the  various  portions  in  possession  of  friends — 
with  the  minutest  variations  specified  in  each.  These  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  special  fragments  which  now  belong  to 
G.  Gemmell,  Esq.,  banker,  and  W.  M.  Dick,  Esq.,  bookseller, 
Ayr ;  and  Maxwell  Dick,  Esq.  (the  trustee  or  depositary  of 
many  other  most  valuable  manuscripts  of  our  Author),  book- 
seller, Irvine.  From  these  documents  we  have  selected  what- 
ever was  most  important  in  the  way  of  original  variations.  A 
very  considerable  number  of  minor  differences,  in  the  spelling 
of  a  word,  &c.,  are  discoverable  also,  but  not  of  sufficient 
moment  to  justify  their  formal  reproduction.  In  those  which 
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have  been  selected  there  are  several  peculiarities  •worth  noting. 
For  example,  in  '  Stanzas  in  Prospect  of  Death ' — 
p.  238,  c.  2.          Thy  rod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow, 

implies  a  very  manifest  reference  to  the  exercise  of  divine 
power  by  delegation  through  Moses: 

But  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide 
it,  &c.— Exod.  xiv.  16,  26,  27. 

a  circumstance  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten,  as  indicating  the 
Author's  state  of  mind,  as  •well  as  range  of  reading,  at  this 
early  period.  Again,  as  to  mere  accuracy  of  diction,  we  find 
that  he  had  still  a  little  to  learn  for  absolute  clearness  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  construction  of  compound  sentences.  Thus,  in 
'Vision,'  Duan  Second: 

p.  237,  c.  2.  And  when  the  Bard  or  hoary  Sage 

Instruct  or  charm  the  future  age, 

implies  an  incorrect  distribution  of  relative  terms — '  instruct ' 
and  '  charm '  being  misplaced  relatively  to  their  nominatives ; 
a  confusion  carefully  rectified  by  the  Author  before  publi- 
cation. The  same  principle  of  attentive  revision  as  to  the 
position  of  words  is  illustrated  in  '  The  Gloomy  Night ' — 


p.  239,  c.  2.  Those  bleed  afresh,  these  ties  I  tear; 


My  love  with  these,  my  peace  with  those : 

where  'these'  and  'those'  in  one  instance,  and  'peace'  and 
'love'  in  the  other,  were  thus  originally  misplaced.     Besides 


these  and  other  indications  of  self-culture  in  composition,  we 
have  one  or  two  small  notes  or  prefaces,  intended  for  Mrs. 
Stewart's  own  eye,  as  apologetic  for  the  then  imperfect  con- 
dition of  his  workmanship ;  which  we  have  already  quoted. 
[See  Note — 'Handsome  Nell,'  p.  282.]  The  reader  has  al- 
ready seen  all  that  requires  to  be  specially  noted  in  the 
'  Lines  in  Friars-Carse  Hermitage,'  '  The  Whistle,'  and  '  Auld 
Lang  Syne.'  We  have  only  farther  now  to  add,  that  in  the 
'Lines  in  Friars-Carse  Hermitage,'  the  reading  in  our  text 
from  Author's  own  edition,  as  opposed  to  Currie's  edition  in 

p.  239,  c.  2.  That  foolish,  selfish,  faithless  ways, 

Lead  to  the  wretched,  vile,  and  base. 

is  undoubtedly  superior. 

Lead  to  be  wretched,  vile,  and  base. 

has  a  natural  as  well  as  a  grammatical  relation  to  the  two 
lines  immediately  preceding  the  couplet  in  which  it  occurs : 
but 

Lead  to  the  wretched,  vile,  and  base. 

has  no  natural,  and  scarcely  a  grammatical,  relation  to  any- 
thing preceding  at  all.  Of  this  poem,  a  short  original  draft 
was  discovered  by  Cunningham,  which  differs  very  con- 
siderably— it  may  be  said  almost  entirely — from  the  others; 
which  will  be  found  hereafter  in  its  place  among  Author's 
Posthumous  Works. 


ADDENDA   AND   EKRATA   IN   NOTES. 


p.  93,  c.  1. 
from  Ovid — 


Note  on  THE  BRIGS  OP  AYR:   Add  parallel 


Inque  fretum  credas  totum  descendere  cojluin, 
Inque  plagas  cceli  tumefactum  ascendere  pontum ! 

Metamor:  Lib.  xi.,  Fab.  x. 

Then  down  ye'll  hurl,  (deil  nor  ye  never  rise!) 
And  dash  the  gumlie  jaups  up  to  the  pouring  skies ! 

Two  lines  almost  literally  translated  in  one. 


p.  246,  c.  2.    TAM  o'  SHANTEB: 

Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen, 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen-hunder  linnen! 

To  Cromek's  note  on  '  seventeen-hunder  linnen,'  we  may  add, 
on  practical  authority,  that  such  linen  is  woven  in  a  reed  of 
1700  divisions  to  a  width  of  36  inches — two  threads  in  each 
division.  Wider  cloth,  in  same  proportions,  would  still  retain 
the  same  denomination. 


BESIDES  a  few  slight  typographical  blemishes,  which,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care,  have  escaped  us,  the  two  following 
imperfect  or  incorrect  quotations  must  be  rectified  in  the  meantime,  thus : — 


p.  102,  c.  2.  Note  on  WINTER  NIGHT  :  Abbreviated  quota- 
tion from  Coleridge's  'Ancient  Mariner'  should  have  been 
more  accurately,  in  full — 

He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast : 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  great  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loves  them  all. 

p.  285,  c.  2.     Note  on  Song  beginning — 
The  tears  I  shed  must  ever  fall : 

For — Finally,  we  may  add,  under  the  same  category,  four 
lines  prefixed  by  him  to  a  beautiful  song,  &c., 


Read — Finally,  we  may  add,  under  the  same  category,  four 
lines  prefixed  by  him  to  last  stanza  of  a  beautiful  song,  &c., 
said  lines  beginning — 

No  cold  approach,  no  alter' d  mien,  &c. 

[See  Author's  Annotations  following.] 


P./S.  —  POOR  MAILIE'S  ELEGY  :  Eeferring  to  last  stanza  in 
our  own  text  \_p.  27],  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  after  due 
consideration,  that  the  two  last  lines,  as  in  Author's  own 
edition,  should  be  read  separate,  thus  — 


His  heart  will  never  get  aboon  ! 

His  Mailie's  dead  ! 


and  shall  take  first  opportunity  of  restoring  them  so  in  text. 
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ANNOTATIONS 


JOHNSON'S     SCOTS     MUSICAL     MUSEUM, 


BY 


ROBERT    BURNS. 


I" IN  the  meantime,  at  your  leisure,  give  a  copy  of  the  'Museum.'  to  my  -worthy  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Hill,  bookseller,  to  bind 
for  me,  interleaved  with  blank  leaves,  exactly  as  he  did  the  Laird  of  GUenriddel's;  that  I  may  insert  every  anecdote  I  can 
learn,  together  with  my  own  criticisms  and  remarks  on  the  songs." — Letter  to  Johnson,  1794.  On  the  copy  so  ordered,  it 
would  appear,  the  following  annotations,  or  '  strictures,'  as  they  have  been  incorrectly  called,  were  made  by  our  Author, 
and  the  book  presented  by  him  to  Captain  Riddel.  This  valuable  memorial  of  friendship  (unfortunately  interrupted)  came 
ultimately  into  possession  of  the  Captain's  niece,  Miss  Eliza  Bayley,  of  Manchester.  By  her  permission,  Mr.  Cromek  ex- 
tracted the  Notes  for  publication  among  his  'Eeliques' — from  which  we  copy  them,  with  Editor's  own  notes  in  their  place. 
We  may  observe,  however,  that  either  the  order  in  which  Mr.  Cromek  has  arranged  them  is  incorrect,  or  the  binding  of  the 
'  Museum'  by  Mr.  Peter  Hill  has  been  imperfect — for  the  annotations  are  by  no  means  always  in  the  order  of  the  songs  as 
they  appear  in  that  work.  The  songs  themselves  referred  to  and  commented  on  we  would  gladly  quote  in  full,  but  the 
limits  of  our  present  publication  prevent  it.  A  few  additional  notes  or  corrections,  where  necessary,  have  been  added  by  us 
[in  brackets]  from  other  sources.] 


The  Highland  Queen. 

THE  Highland  Queen,  music  and  poetry,  was  composed  by 
a  Mr.  M'Vicar,  purser  of  the  Solbay  man-of-war. — This  I  had 
from  Dr.  Blacklock. 


Bess  the  Qawkie. 

THIS  song  shews  that  the  Scottish  Muses  did  not  all  leave 
us  when  we  lost  Eamsay  and  Oswald,*  as  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  verses  and  music  are  both  posterior  to  the 
days  of  these  two  gentlemen. — It  is  a  beautiful  song,  and  in 
the  genuine  Scots  taste.  We  have  few  pastoral  compositions, 
I  mean  the  pastoral  of  nature,  that  are  equal  to  this. 

*  Oswald  was  a  music-seller  in  London,  about  the  year  1750.  He  published  a 
large  collection  of  Scotish  tunes,  which  he  called  the  Caledonian  Pocket  Com- 
panion. Mr.  Tytler  observes,  that  his  genius  in  composition,  joined  to  his  taste 
in  the  performance  of  Scotish  music,  was  natural  and  pathetic.  KJTSON. 


Oh,  Open  the  Door,  Lord  Gregory. 

IT  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  Lanark,  Eenfrew,  Ayr, 
Wigton,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Dumfries-shires,  there  is  scarcely 
an  old  song  or  tune  which,  from  the  title,  &c.,  can  be  guessed 
to  belong  to,  or  be  the  production  of  these  counties.  This,  I 


conjecture,  is  one  of  these  very  few ;  as  the  ballad,  which  is  a 
long  one,  is  called  both  by  tradition  and  in  printed  collections, 
"The  Lass  o'  Lochroyan,"  which  I  take  to  be  Lochroyan,  in 
Galloway.  [Lochryan.] 


The  Banks  of  the  Tweed. 

THIS  song  is  one  of  the  many  attempts  that  English  com- 
posers have  made  to  imitate  the  Scottish  manner,  and  which  I 
shall,  in  these  strictures,  beg  leave  to  distinguish  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Anglo-Scottish  productions.  The  music  is  pretty 
good,  but  the  verses  are  just  above  contempt. 


The  Beds  of  sweet  Moses. 

THIS  song,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first  time  appears  here 
in  print — When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  a  very  popular  song  in 
Ayrshire.  I  remember  to  have  heard  those  fanatics,  the 
Buchanites,*  sing  some  of  their  nonsensical  rhymes,  which 
they  dignify  with  the  name  of  hymns,  to  this  air.f 

•  A  set  of  itinerant  fanatics  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  so  denominated  from  their 
leader,  Mrs.  Buchan. 

t  Shakspeare,  in  his  Winter's  Tale,  speaks  of  a  Puritan  who  "  sings  psalm* 
to  hornpipes." 
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Eoslin  Castle. 

THESE  beautiful  verses  were  the  production  of  a  Eichard 
Hewit,*  a  young  man  that  Dr.  Blacklock,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  anecdote,  kept  for  some  years  as  an  amanuensis. 
I  do  not  know  who  is  the  author  of  the  second  song  to  the 
tune.  Tytler,  in  his  amusing  history  of  Scots  music,  gives 
the  air  to  Oswald;  but  in  Oswald's  own  collection  of  Scots 
tunes,  where  he  affixes  an  asterisk  to  those  he  himself  com- 
posed, he  does  not  make  the  least  claim  to  the  tune. 

*  Richard  Hewit,  Ritson  observes,  was  taken  when  a  hoy,  during  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Blacklock  in  Cumberland,  to  lead  him.— He  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to 
the  Doctor  on  quitting  his  service. — Among  the  verses  are  the  following  lines : 
"  How  oft  these  plains  I've  thoughtless  prest ; 
Whistled  or  sung  some  Fair  distrest, 

When  fate  would  steal  a  tear." 

"Alluding,"  as  it  said  in  a  note,  "  to  a  sort  of  narrative  songs,  which  make  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  innocent  amusements  with  which  the  country  people 
pass  the  wintry  nights,  and  of  which  the  author  of  the  present  piece  was  a  faith- 
ful rehearser." 

Bl'ieklocWs  Poems,  1795,  8vo.  p.  5. 


Saw  ye  Johnnie  cummin  ?  quo'  she. 

THIS  song  for  genuine  humour  in  the  verses,  and  lively 
originality  in  the  air,  is  unparalleled.     I  take  it  to  be  very  old. 


Clout  the  Cauldron. 

A  TRADITION  is  mentioned  in  the  See,  that  the  second  Bishop 
Chisholm,  of  Dunblane,  used  to  say,  that  if  he  were  going  to 
be  hanged,  nothing  would  soothe  his  mind  so  much  by  the 
way,  as  to  hear  Clout  the  Cauldron  played. 

I  have  met  with  another  tradition,  that  the  old  song  to 
this  tune — 

"  Hae  ye  ony  pots  or  pans, 
Or  onie  broken  chanlers," 

was  composed  on  one  of  the  Kenmure  family,  in  the  Cavalier 
times ;  and  alluded  to  an  amour  he  had,  while  under  hiding, 
in  the  disguise  of  an  itinerant  tinker.  The  air  is  also  known 
by  the  name  of 

"  The  Blacksmith  and  his  Apron," 

which  from  the  rhythm,  seems  to  have  been  a  line  of  some  old 
song  to  the  tune. 


Saw  ye  my  Peggy, 

THIS  charming  song  is  much  older,  and  indeed  superior,  to 
Eamsay's  verses,  "The  Toast,"  as  he  calls  them.  There  is 
another  set  of  the  words,  much  older  still,  and  which  I  take 
to.be  the  original  one,  but  though  it  has  a  very  great  deal  of 
merit,  it  is  not  quite  ladies'  reading. 

The  original  words,  for  they  can  scarcely  be  called  verses, 
seem  to  be  as  follows;  a  song  familiar  from  the  cradle  to 
every  Scottish  ear. 

Saw  ye  my  Maggie, 
Saw  ye  my  Maggie, 
Saw  ye  my  Maggie 
Linkin  o'er  the  lea ' 

High  kilted  was  she, 
High  kilted  was  she, 
High  kilted  was  she, 

Her  coat  aboon  her  knee. 


What  mark  has  your  Maggie, 
What  mark  has  your  Maggie, 
What  mark  has  your  Maggie 

That  ane  may  ken  her  be  t  (by] 

Though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  silliest  verses  to  an 
air  must,  for  that  reason,  be  the  original  song ;  yet  I  take 
this  ballad,  of  which  I  have  quoted  part,  to  be  the  old  verses. 
The  two  songs  in  Eamsay,  one  of  them  evidently  his  own,  are 
never  to  be  met  with  in  the  fire-side  circle  of  our  peasantry ; 
while  that  which  I  take  to  be  the  old  song,  is  in  every  shep- 
herd's mouth.  Eamsay,  I  suppose,  had  thought  the  old  verses 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  his  collection. 


The  Flowers  of  Edinburgh. 

THIS  song  is  one  of  the  many  effusions  of  Scots  Jacobitism. 
— The  title,  "Flowers  of  Edinburgh,"  has  no  manner  of  con- 
nection with  the  present  verses,  so  I  suspect  there  has  been  an 
older  set  of  words,  of  which  the  title  is  all  that  remains. 

By  the  bye,  it  is  singular  enough  that  the  Scottish  Muses 
were  all  Jacobites. — I  have  paid  more  attention  to  every  de- 
scription of  Scots  songs  than  perpaps  any  body  living  has  done, 
and  I  do  not  recollect  one  single  stanza,  or  even  the  title  of 
the  most  trifling  Scots  air,  which  has  the  least  panegyrical 
reference  to  the  families  of  Nassau  or  Brunswick ;  while  there 
are  hundreds  satirizing  them. — This  may  be  thought  no  pane- 
gyric on  the  Scots  Poets,  but  I  mean  it  as  such.  For  myself, 
I  would  always  take  it  as  a  compliment  to  have  it  said,  that 
my  heart  ran  before  my  head : — and  surely  the  gallant  though 
unfortunate  house  of  Stewart,  the  kings  of  our  fathers  for  so 
many  heroic  ages,  is  a  theme 


Jamie  Gay. 
JAMIE  Gay  is  another  and  a  tolerable  Anglo-Scottish  piece. 


My  dear  Jockey. 
ANOTHER  Anglo-Scottish  production. 


Fye,  Oae  rub  her  o'er  wf  Strae. 

IT  is  self-evident  that  the  first  four  lines  of  this  song  are 
part  of  a  song  more  ancient  than  Eamsay's  beautiful  verses 
which  are  annexed  to  them.  As  music  is  the  language  of 
nature ;  and  poetry,  particularly  songs,  are  always  less  or 
more  localized  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  verb)  by  some  of  tho 
modifications  of  time  and  place,  this  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  of  our  Scots  airs  have  outlived  their  original,  and 
perhaps  many  subsequent  sets  of  verses;  except  a  single 
name,  or  phrase,  or  sometimes  one  or  two  lines,  simply  to 
distinguish  the  tunes  by. 

To  this  day  among  people  who  know  nothing  of  Eamsay's 
verses,  the  following  is  the  song,  and  all  the  song  that  ever 
I  heard : — 

Gin  ye  meet  a  bonie  lassie, 

Gie  her  a  kiss  and  let  her  gae ; 
But  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hizzie, 

Fye,  gae  rub  her  o'er  wi'  strae. 

Fye,  gae  rub  her,  rub  her,  rub  her, 

Fye  gae  rub  her  o'er  wi'  strae  : 
An'  gin  ye  meet  a  dirty  hizzie, 

Fye,  gae  rub  her  o'er  wi'  strae. 


ANNOTATIONS.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


The  Lass  o'  Liviston. 

THE  old  song,  in  three  eight-lino  stanzas,  is  well  known, 
and  has  merit  as  to  wit  and  humour ;  but  it  is  rather  unfit  for 
insertion. — It  begins, 

The  bonie  lass  o'  Liviston, 

Her  name  ye  ken,  her  name  ye  ken, 
And  she  has  written  in  her  contract, 

To  lie  her  lane,  to  lie  her  lane. 
&c.    &c. 


The  last  Time  I  came  o'er  the  Moor. 

RAMSAY  found  the  first  line  of  this  song,  which  had  been 
preserved  as  the  title  of  the  charming  air,  and  then  composed 
the  rest  of  the  verses  to  suit  that  line.  This  has  always  a  finer 
effect  than  composing  English  words,  or  words  with  an  idea 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  title.  Where  old  titles  of  songs 
convey  any  idea  at  all,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  bo  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  the  air. 


Jockie's  Gray  Breeks. 

THOUGH  this  has  certainly  every  evidence  of  being  a  Scot- 
tish air,  yet  there  is  a  well-known  tune  and  song  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  called,  The  Weaver  and  his  Shuttle  0,  which,  -though 
sung  much  quicker,  is  every  note  the  very  tune. 


The  Happy  Marriage. 
ANOTHER,  but  very  pretty,  Anglo-Scottish  piece. 


The  Lass  of  Peaty' s  Mill. 

IN  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  this  song  is 
localized  (a  verb  I  must  use  for  want  of  another  to  express  my 
idea)  somewhere  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  likewise  is 
claimed  by  Ayrshire. — The  following  anecdote  I  had  from  the 
present  Sir  William  Cunningham  of  Eobertland,  who  had  it 
from  the  last  John  Earl  of  Loudon. — The  then  Earl  of  London 
and  father  to  Earl  John  before  mentioned,  had  Bamsay  at 
Loudon,  and  one  day  walking  together  by  the  banks  of  Irvine 
water,  near  New-Mills,  at  a  place  yet  called  Peaty's  Mill, 
they  were  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  country 
girl.  His  lordship  observed  that  she  would  be  a  fine  theme 
for  a  song. — Allan  lagged  behind  in  returning  to  Loudon 
Castle,  and  at  dinner  produced  this  identical  song.  * 

*  This  anecdote  is  somewhat  differently  told  in  Dr.  Currie's  ed.,  vol.  iv.,  No.  19. 
[Difference  very  slight  indeed,  and  implies  no  contradiction.] 


The  Turnimspike.* 

THERE  is  a  stanza  of  this  excellent  song  for  local  humour, 
omitted  in  this  set, — where  I  have  placed  the  asterisms.t 

They  tak  the  horse  then  by  te  head, 
And  tere  tey  mak  her  stan',  man ; 
Me  tell  tern,  me  hae  seen  te  day, 
Tey  no  had  sic  comman',  man. 

*  [Compare  note  on  '  Clout  the  Cauldron,'  under  which  present  annotation  was 
probably  written,  that  being  the  name  of  the  tune  to  which  Turnimspike  in  the 
'  Museum '  is  set.] 
+  Burns  has  placed  the  asterisms  between  the  9th  and  10th  verses. 


Highland  Laddie. 

As  this  was  a  favorite  theme  with  our  later  Scottish  muses, 
there  are  several  airs  and  songs  of  that  name.  That  which  I 
take  to  be  the  oldest,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Musical  Museum, 
beginning,  "  I  hae  been  at  Crookie-den." — One  reason  for  my 
thinking  so  is,  that  Oswald  has  it  in  his  collection  by  the 
name  of,  "The  auld  Highland  laddie." — It  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of,  "  Jinglan  Johnie,"  which  is  a  well-known  song 
of  four  or  five  stanzas,  and  seems  to  be  an  earlier  song  than 
Jacobite  times. — As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  little  known  to  the 
peasantry  by  the  name  of  "Highland  Laddie;"  while  every 
body  knows  "  Jinglan  Johnie."  The  song  begins 

Jinglan  John,  the  meickle  man, 
He  met  wi'  a  lass  was  blythe  and  bonie. 

Another  Highland  Laddie  is  also  in  the  Museum,  vol.  V., 
which  I  take  to  be  Eamsay 's  original,  as  he  has  borrowed  the 
chorus — "O  my  bonie  Highland  lad,  &c."  It  consists  of 
three  stanzas,  besides  the  chorus;  and  has  humour  in  its 
composition — it  is  an  excellent  but  somewhat  licentious  song. 
— It  begins 

As  I  came  o'er  the  Cairney-Mount, 

And  down  amang  the  blooming  heather,  &c. 

This  air,  and  the  common  Highland  Laddie,  seem  only  to  be 
different  sets. 

Another  Highland  Laddie,  also  in  the  Museum,  vol.  v.,  is 
the  tune  of  several  Jacobite  fragments. — One  of  these  old 
songs  to  it,  only  exists,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  these  four  lines — 

Whare  hae  ye  been  a'  day, 

Bonie  laddie,  Highland  laddie  ? 
Down  the  back  o'  Bell's  brae, 

Courtin  Maggie,  courtin  Maggie. 

Another  of  this  name  is  Dr.  Arne's  beautiful  air,  called,  the 
new  Highland  Laddie.* 

*  The  following  observation  was  found  in  a  memorandum  book  belonging  to 
the  poet. 

The  Highlanders'  Prayer,  at  Sherijf-Muir. 

«  o  L — d  be  thou  with  us ;  but,  if  thou  be  not  with  us,  be  not  against  us ;  but 
leave  it  between  the  red  coats  and  us ! " 


The  Gentle  Swain. 

To  sing  such  a  beautiful  air  to  such  execrable  verses,  is 
downright         *         *  of  common  sense !     The  Scots 

verses  indeed  are  tolerable. 


He  stole  my  tender  Heart  away. 

THIS  is  an  Anglo-Scottish  production,  but  by  no  means  a 
bad  one. 


Fairest  of  the  Fair. 

[O  Nanie  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me, 

Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  flaunting  town ; 
Can  silent  glens  have  charms  for  thee, 

The  lowly  cot  and  russet  gown  T — Museum. 
O  Nancy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me, 

Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  flaunting  town  ? 
Can  silent  glens  have  charms  for  thee, 

The  lowly  cot  and  russet  gown? — Percy. ] 

IT  is  too  barefaced  to  take  Dr.  Percy's  charming  song,  and 
by  the  means  of  transposing  a  few  English  words  into  Scots, 
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to  offer  to  pass  it  for  a  Scots  song. — I  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  Editor  until  the  first  volume  was  nearly  finished,  else,  had 
I  known  in  time,  I  would  have  prevented  such  an  impudent 
absurdity. 


The  JBlaithrie  o't.* 

THE  following  is  a  set  of  this  song,  which  was  the  earliest 
song  I  remember  to  have  got  by  heart.  When  a  child,  an  old 
woman  sung  it  to  me,  and  I  picked  it  up,  every  word,  at  first 
hearing. 

0  Willy,  weel  I  mind,  I  lent  you  my  hand 

To  sing  you  a  song  which  you  did  me  command ; 
But  my  memory's  so  bad,  I  had  almost  forgot 
That  you  called  it  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. — 

I'll  not  sing  about  confusion,  delusion,  or  pride, 
I'll  sing  about  a  laddie  was  for  a  virtuous  bride ; 
For  virtue  is  an  ornament  that  time  will  never  rot, 
And  preferable  to  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't.— 

Tho'  my  lassie  has  nae  scarlets  or  silks  to  put  on, 
We  envy  not  the  greatest  that  sits  upon  the  throne ; 

1  wad  rather  hae  my  lassie,  tho'  she  cam  in  her  smock, 
Than  a  princess  wi'  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. — 

Tho'  we  hae  nae  horses  or  minziet  at  command, 

We'll  toil  on  our  foot,  and  we'll  work  wi'  our  hand ; 

And  when  wearied  without  rest,  we'll  find  it  sweet  in  any  spot, 

And  we'll  value  not  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. — 

If  we  hae  ony  babies,  we'll  count  them  as  lent ; 

Hae  we  less,  has  we  mair,  we  will  ay  be  content ; 

For  they  say  they  hae  mair  pleasure  that  wins  but  a  groat, 

Than  the  miser  wi'  his  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't.— 

I'll  not  meddle  wi'  th'  affairs  o'  the  kirk  or  the  queen; 
They're  nae  matters  for  a  sang,  let  them  sink,  let  them  swim  : 
On  your  kirk  I'll  near  encroach,  but  I'll  hold  it  still  remote, 
Sae  tak  this  for  the  gear  and  the  blaithrie  o't. 

*  "Sfiamefiill  the  geer  and  the  blad'ry  o't,"  is  the  turn  of  an  old  Scottish  song, 
spoken  when  a  young  handsome  girl  marries  an  old  man,  upon  the  account  of  his 
wealth. 

Kelly's  Scots  Proverbs,  p.  296. 

t  Wm.it — retinue — followers. 


May  Eve,  or  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

[The  silver  moon's  enamour'd  beams 

Steal  softly  through  the  night, 
To  wanton  in  the  winding  streams, 

And  kiss  reflected  light. 
To  courts  begone !  heart-soothing  sleep, 

Where  you've  so  seldom  been : 
Whilst  I  May's  watchful  vigils  keep, 

With  Kate  of  Aberdeen : 

With  Kate  of  Aberdeen !] 

KATE  of  Aberdeen,  is,  I  believe,  the  work  of  poor  Cunning- 
ham the  player ;  of  whom  the  following  anecdote,  though  told 
before,  deserves  a  recital.  A  fat  dignitary  of  the  church 
coming  past  Cunningham  one  Sunday,  as  the  poor  poet  was 
busy  plying  a  fishing-rod  in  some  stream  near  Durham,  his 
native  country,*  his  reverence  reprimanded  Cunningham  very 
severely  for  such  an  occupation  on  such  a  day.  The  poor  poet, 
with  that  inoffensive  gentleness  of  manners  which  was  his 
peculiar  characteristic,  replied,  that  he  hoped  God  and  his 
reverence  would  forgive  his  seeming  profanity  of  that  sacred 
day,  "as  he  had  no  dinner  to  eat,  but  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
that  pool  /"  This,  Mr.  Woods,  the  player,  who  knew  Cunning- 
ham well,  and  esteemed  him  much,  assured  me  was  true. 

*  Cunningham  was  a  native  of  Ireland.— See  Dr.  Anderson's  Life  of  Cunningham, 
British  Poets,  vol.  x. 


Tivced-Side. 
[What  beauties  does  Flora  disclose ! 

How  sweet  are  her  smiles  upon  Tweed ! 
Yet  Mary's,  still  sweeter  than  those, 

Both  nature  and  fancy  exceed. 
No  daisy  nor  sweet  blushing  rose, 

Nor  all  the  gay  flowers  of  the  field, 
Nor  Tweed  gliding  gently  thro'  those, 

Such  beauty  and  pleasure  does  yield.] 

IN  Eamsay's  Tea-table  Miscellany,  he  tells  us  that  about 
thirty  of  the  songs  in  that  publication  were  the  works  of  some 
young  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance ;  which  songs  are  marked 
with  the  letters  D.  C.  &c.— Old  Mr.  Tytler,  of  Woodhouselee, 
the  worthy  and  able  defender  of  the  beauteous  queen  of  Scots, 
told  me  that  the  songs  marked  C,  in  the  Tea-table,  were  the 
composition  of  a  Mr.  Crawford,  of  the  house  of  Achnames,  who 
was  afterwards  unfortunately  drowned  coming  from  France. 
— As  Tytler  was  most  intimately  acquainted  with  Allan  Earn- 
say,  I  think  the  anecdote  may  be  depended  on.  Of  conse- 
quence, the  beautiful  song  of  Tweed-Side,  is  Mr.  Crawford's, 
and  indeed  does  great  honor  to  his  poetical  talents.  He  was  a 
Eobert  Crawford;*  the  Mary  he  celebrates,  was  a  Mary  Stewart, 
of  the  Castle-Milk  family,!  afterwards  married  to  a  Mr.  John 
Eitchie. 

I  have  seen  a  song,  calling  itself  the  original  Tweed-side, 
and  said  to  have  been  composed  by  a  Lord  Tester.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  stanzas,  of  which  I  still  recollect  the  first. — 

When  Maggy  and  I  was  acquaint, 

I  carried  my  noddle  fu'  hie ; 
Nae  lintwhite  on  a'  the  green  plain, 
Nor  gowdspink  sae  happy  as  me  : 
But  I  saw  her  sae  fair,  and  I  lo'ed ; 

I  woo'd,  but  I  came  nae  great  speed ; 
So  now  I  maun  wander  abroad, 

And  lay  my  banes  far  frae  the  Tweed. — 

[*  There  has  been  some  uncertainty  with  respect  to  this  Crawford.  Stenhouse, 
on  plausible  authority,  affirms  that  his  name  was  William  Crawford,  of  the  house 
of  Auchenamcs,  Renfrewshire;  who  was  also  a  poet,  but  of  a  remoter  date. 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  commenting  on  this,  adduces  clearer  evidence  to  show,  that 
he  was  a  Piobert  Crawford,  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Drumsoy — in  which  respect 
only,  therefore,  and  not  as  to  his  name,  our  Author's  information  was  incorrect.] 
t  If  the  reader  refers  to  note  hi  page  307,  he  will  there  find  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  states  this  song  to  have  been  written  in  honour  of  another  lady,  a  Miss 
Mary  Lilias  Scott,  the  Flower  of  Yarrow. 

The  Posie. 

IT  appears  evident  to  me  that  Oswald  composed  his  Eoslin 
Castle  on  the  modulation  of  this  air. — In  the  second  part  of 
Oswald's,  in  the  three  first  bars,  he  has  either  hit  on  a 
wonderful  similarity  to,  or  else  he  has  entirely  borrowed 
the  three  first  bars  of  the  old  air ;  and  the  close  of  both  tunes 
is  almost  exactly  the  same.  The  old  verses  to  which  it  was 
sung,  when  I  took  down  the  notes  from  a  country  girl's  voice 
had  no  great  merit. — The  following  is  a  specimen : 

There  was  a  pretty  may*  and  a  milkin  she  went ; 

Wi'  her  red  rosy  cheeks,  and  her  coal-black  hair  : 
And  she  has  met  a  young  man  a  comin  o'er  the  bent. 

With  a  double  and  adieu  to  thee,  fair  may. 
O  where  are  ye  goin,  my  ain  pretty  may, 

Wi'  thy  red  rosy  cheeks,  and  thy  coal-black  hair  ? 
Unto  the  yowes  a  milkin,  kind  sir,  she  says, 

With  a  double  and  adieu  to  thee,  fair  may. 
What  if  I  gang  alang  wi'  thee,  my  ain  pretty  may, 

Wi'  thy  red  rosy  cheeks,  and  thy  coal-black  hair ; 
Wad  I  be  aught  the  warse  o'  that,  kind  sir,  she  says, 

With  a  double  and  adieu  to  thee,  fair  may. 
*  May— Maul — young  woman. 
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Mary's  Dream. 

[The  moon  had  elimb'd  the  highest  hill, 

Which  rises  o'er  the  source  of  Dee, 
And  from  the  eastern  summit  shed 

Her  silver  light  on  tow'r  and  tree  : 
When  Mary  laid  her  down  to  sleep, 

Her  thoughts  on  Sandy  far  at  sea ; 
When  soft  and  low  a  voice  was  heard, 

Saying,  Mary  weep  no  more  for  me.] 

THE  Mary  here  alluded  to  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Miss 
Mary  Macghie,  daughter  to  the  Laird  of  Airds,  in  Galloway. 
The  Poet  was  a  Mr.  Alexander  Lowe,  who  likewise  wrote 
another  beautiful  song,  called  Pompey's  Ghost. — I  have  seen 
a  poetic  epistle  from  him  in  North  America,  where  he  now  is, 
or  lately  was,  to  a  lady  in  Scotland. — By  the  strain  of  the 
verses,  it  appeared  that  they  allude  to  some  love  disappoint- 
ment. 


The  Maid  that  tends  the  Goats. 
BY  MR.   DUDGEON. 

THIS  Dudgeon  is  a  respectable  farmer's  son  in  Berwickshire. 


/  wish  my  Love  were  in  a  Mire. 
I  NEVER  heard  more  of  the  words  of  this  old  song  than  the 


title. 


Allan  Water. 

THIS  Allan  Water,  which  the  composer  of  the  music  has 
honoured  with  the  name  of  the  air,  I  have  been  told  is  Allan 
Water,  in  Strathallan. 


There's  nae  Luck  about  the  House. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  in  the  Scots,  or  any 
other  language. — The  two  lines, — 

"And  will  I  see  his  face  again? 
"And  will  I  hear  him  speak? 

as  well  as  the  preceding  ones,  are  unequalled  almost  by  any 
thing  I  ever  heard  or  read :  and  the  lines, — 

"The  present  moment  is  our  ain, 
"The  niest  we  never  saw"— 

are  worthy  of  the  first  poet. — It  is  long  posterior  to  Eamsay's 
days. — About  the  year  1771,  or  72,  it  came  first  on  the  streets 
as  a  ballad ;  and  I  suppose  the  composition  of  the  song  was 
not  much  anterior  to  that  period.* 

*  [Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  this  beautiful  song  was  the  composition 
of  William  Julius  Mickle,  of  Langholm,  a  man  of  exquisite  taste,  both  as  an 
original  writer  and  as  a  translator.  This  discovery  was  not  made  until  the  year 
1810;  previous  to  which  date,  it  had  been  ascribed  to  one  Mrs.  Jean  Adams, 
Crawford's-Dyke,  Greenock.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  stanza 
containing  the  two  lines  so  much  admired  by  our  Author,  and  declared  by  him  to 
be  "worthy  of  the  first  poet,"  was  not  the  composition  of  Mickle,  but  an  addition 
by  Dr.  Beattie  at  a  later  date.  The  song  itself  could  not  be  much  older  than  1760.] 


Tarry  Woo. 

THIS  is  a  very  pretty  song ;  but  I  fancy  that  the  first  half 
stanza,  as  well  as  the  tune  itself,  are  much  older  than  the  rest 
of  the  words. 


Oramachree. 

THE  song  of  Gramachree  was  composed  by  a  Mr.  Poe,  a 
counsellor  at  law  in  Dublin.  This  anecdote  I  had  from  a 
gentleman  who  knew  the  lady,  the  "Molly,"  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  song,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Poe  sent  the  first 
manuscript  of  his  most  beautiful  verses.  I  do  not  remember 
any  single  line  has  more  true  pathos  than — 

"How  can  she  break  that  honest  heart  that  wears  her  in  its  core!" 

But  as  the  song  is  Irish,  it  had  nothing  to  do  in  this 
collection. 


The  Collier's  Bonie  Lassie. 

THE  first  half  stanza  is  much  older   than  the  days  of 
Eamsay. — The  old  words  began  thus: 

The  collier  has  a  dochter,  and,  O,  she's  wonder  bonie ! 

A  laird  he  was  that  sought  her,  rich  baith  in  lands  and  money. 

She  wad  na  hae  a  laird,  nor  wad  she  be  a  lady ; 

But  she  wad  hae  a  collier,  the  color  o'  her  daddie. 


My  ain  kind  Dearie,  0. 

THE  old  words  of  this  song  are  omitted  here,  though  much 
more  beautiful  than  these  inserted ;  which  were  mostly  com- 
posed by  poor  Ferguson,  in  one  of  his  merry  humors. — The  old 
words  began  thus ; 

I'll  rowe  thee  o'er  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O ; 
I'll  rowe  thee  o'er  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O : 
Altho'  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wat, 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary,  O, 
I'll  rowe  thee  o'er  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 


Mary  Scott,  the  Flower  of  Yarrow.* 

[Happy's  the  love  that  meets  return, 

When  in  soft  flame  souls  equal  burn : 
But  words  are  wanting  to  discover, 

The  torments  of  a  hopeless  lover. 
Ye  registers  of  heaven  relate, 

If  looking  o'er  the  rolls  of  fate, 
Did  you  there  see  me  mark'd  to  marrow 

Mary  Scott,  the  Flow'r  of  Yarrow!] 

MR.  Eobertson  in  his  statistical  account  of  the  parish  of 
Selkirk,  says,  that  Mary  Scott,  the  Flower  of  Yarrow,  was 
descended  from  the  Dryhope,  and  married  into  the  Harden 
family.  Her  daughter  was  married  to  a  predecessor  of  the 
present  Sir  Francis  Elliot  of  Stobbs,  and  of  the  late  Lord 
Heathfield. 

There  is  a  circumstance  in  their  contract  of  marriage  that 
merits  attention,  as  it  strongly  marks  the  predatory  spirit  of 
the  times. — The  father-in-law  agrees  to  keep  the  daughter, 
for  some  time  after  the  marriage;  for  which  the  son-in-law 
binds  himself  to  give  him  the  profits  of  the  first  Michaelmas 
moon.f 

*  A  very  interesting  account  of  "The  Flower  of  Yarrow"  appears  in  a  note  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Marmion." 

"Near  the  lower  extremity  of  Saint  Mary's  Lake  (a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
forming  the  reservoir  from  which  the  Yarrow  takes  its  source),  are  the  ruins  of 
Dryhope  tower,  the  birth-place  of  Mary  Scott,  daughter  of  Philip  Scott  of  Dry- 
hope,  and  famous  by  the  traditional  name  of  the  Flower  of  Yarrow.  She  was 
married  to  Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  no  less  renowned  for  his  depredations,  than 
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his  bride  for  her  beauty.  Her  romantic  appellation  was,  in  latter  days,  with 
equal  justice,  conferred  on  Miss  Mary  Lilias  Scott,  the  last  of  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Harden  family."  Sir  Walter  proceeds  to  relate  that  "  he  well  remembers  the 
talent  and  spirit  of  the  latter  Flower  of  Yarrow,  though:  age  had  then  injured  the 
charms  which  procured  her  the  name ;  and  that  the  words  usually  sung  to  the  air 
of  "Tweed-side,"  beginning,  'What  beauties  does  Flora  disclose,'  were  com- 
posed in  her  honour." — Notes  to  Canto  ii.,  p.  38. 

+  The  time  when  the  moss-troopers  and  cattle-drivers  on  the  borders  begin 
their  nightly  depredations. 


Down  the  Burn,  Davie. 

I  HAVE  been  informed,  that  the  tune  of  "Down  the  Burn, 
Davie,"  was  the  composition  of  David  Maigh,  keeper  of  the 
blood  slough  hounds,  belonging  to  the  Laird  of  Eiddel,  in 
Tweeddale.* 

*  [The  music  is  considerably  older— older  than  1725.] 


Slink  o'er  the  Burn,  siveet  Bettie. 
THE  old  words,  all  that  I  remember  are, — 

Blink  over  the  Burn,  sweet  Betty, 

It  is  a  cauld  winter  night ; 
It  rains,  it  hails,  it  thunders, 

The  moon  she  gies  nae  light : 
It's  a'  for  the  sake  o'  sweet  Betty, 

That  ever  I  tint  my  way ;  • 
Sweet,  let  me  lie  beyond  thee 

Until  it  be  break  o'  day. 

O,  Betty  will  bake  my  bread, 

And  Betty  will  brew  my  ale, 
And  Betty  will  be  my  love, 

When  I  come  over  the  dale : 
Blink  over  the  burn,  sweet  Betty, 

Blink  over  the  burn  to  me ; 
And  while  I  hae  life,  dear  lassie, 

My  ain  sweet  Betty  thou's  be. 


The  Blithsome  Bridal. 

I  FIND  the  Blithsome  Bridal  in  James  Watson's  collection 
of  Scots  poems,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1709.  This  collec- 
tion, the  publisher  says,  is  the  first  of  its  nature  which  has 
been  published  in  our  native  Scots  dialect — it  is  now  extremely 
scarce.* 

*  [Only  three  parts  (1709,  1710,  1711),  constituting  one  volume — a  small  octavo 
—of  this  book,  were  ever  published :  Edinburgh.  The  book  is  now,  indeed, 
ixtremely  rare ;  a  single  copy,  according  to  condition,  being  valued  from  two  to 
five  guineas.  From  copy  in  our  own  possession  we  have  extracted  the  song  of 
Old  Long  Syne,  already  before  our  readers.] 


John  Hay's  Bonie  Lassie. 

[By  smooth- winding  Tay  a  swain  was  reclining; 
Aft  cry'd  he,  oh  hey !  maun  I  still  live  pining 
Myself  thus  away,  and  darna  discover 
To  my  bony  lass,  that  I  am  her  lover ! 
Nae  mair  it  will  bide,  the  flame  waxes  stronger ; 
If  she's  not  my  bride,  my  days  are  nae  longer ; 
Then  I'll  tak  a  heart,  and  try  at  a  venture — 
Maybe,  ere  we  part,  my  vows  may  content  her.] 

JOHN  Hay's  Bonie  Lassie  was  daughter  of  John  Hay,  Earl 
or  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  late  Countess  Dowager  of 
Roxburgh. — She  died  at  Broomlands,  near  Kelso,  some  time 
between  the  years  1720  and  1740. 


The  Bonie  Brvckct  Lassie. 

[The  bonie  brocket  lassie, 

She's  blue  beneath  the  een ; 
She  was  the  fairest  lassie 

That  danc'd  on  the  green. 
A  lad  he  loo'd  her  dearly, 

She  did  his  love  return ; 
But  his  vows  he  has  broken, 

And  left  her  for  to  mourn.] 

THE  two  first  lines  of  this  song  are  all  of  it  that  is  old. 
The  rest  of  the  song,  as  well  as  those  songs  in  the  Museum 
marked  T,  are  the  works  of  an  obscure,  tippling,  but  extra- 
ordinary body  of  the  name  of  Tytler,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Balloon  Tytler,  from  his  having  projected  a 
balloon :  A  mortal,  who  though  he  drudges  about  Edin- 
burgh as  a  common  printer,  with  leaky  shoes,  a  sky-lighted 
hat,  and  knee-buckles  as  unlike  as  Greorge-by-the-grace-of- 
God,  and  Solomon-the-son-of-David ;  yet  that  same  unknown 
drunken  mortal  is  author  and  compiler  of  three-fourths  of 
Elliot's  pompous  '  Encyclopedia  Britannica,'  which  he  com- 
posed at  half  a  guinea  a  week !  * 

*  A  short  sketch  of  this  eccentric  character  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  Remarks. 


Sae  merry  as  we  twa  ha'e  been. 

THIS  song  is  beautiful. — The  chorus  in  particular  is  truly 
pathetic.     I  never  could  learn  any  thing  of  its  author. 

Sae  merry  as  we  twa  ha'e  been, 

Sae  merry  as  we  twa  ha'e  been; 
My  heart  it  is  like  for  to  break, 

When  /  think  on  the  days  ws  ha'e  seen. 


The  Bush  aboon  Traquair. 

[Hear  me,  ye  nymphs  and  every  swa'n, 

I'll  tell  how  Peggy  grieves  me; 
Tho'  thus  I  languish  and  complain, 

Alas !  she  ne'er  believes  me : 
My  vows  and  sighs,  like  silent  air, 

Unheeded  never  move  her ; 
The  bonny  bush  aboon  Traquair 

Was  where  I  first  did  love  her.  ] 

THIS  is  another  beautiful  song  of  Mr.  Crawford's  com- 
position. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Traquair,  tradition  still 
shews  the  old  "Bush;"  which,  when  I  saw  it  in  the  year 
1787,  was  composed  of  eight  or  nine  ragged  birches.  The 
Earl  of  Traquair  has  planted  a  clump  of  trees  near  by,  which 
he  calls  "  The  new  Bush."* 

*  [Suggesting  most  probably  the  planting  of  this  very  '  Bush,'  we  have  heard 
the  following  anecdote: — The  Duchess  of  Gordon  (if  we  mistake  not),  on  some 
festive  occasion,  took  the  heir  apparent  of  the  Earldom — who  was  remarkable  for 
large  red  bushy  locks — by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  shaking  it  playfully,  ex- 
claimed, "  O  lad,  lad,  what  wad  ye  gie,  gin  this  war  the  Bush  aboon  Traquair '?" 
''  Not  quite  so  fast,"  replied  the  abashed  youth,  "  not  quite  so  fast,  please  your 
ladyship."] 

Cromlet's  Lilt. 

[Since  all  thy  vows,  false  maid. 

Are  blown  to  air ; 
And  my  poor  heart  betrayed 

To  sad  despair ; 
Into  some  wilderness 
My  grief  I  will  express, 
And  thy  hardheartedness, 

O  cruel  fair!1! 
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THE  following  interesting  account  of  this  plaintive  dirge 
was  communicated  to  Mr.  Riddel  by  Alexander  Frazer  Tytler, 
Esq.,  of  Woodhouselee. 

"In  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century,  the  Chisholms  were 
proprietors  of  the  estate  of  Cromlecks  (now  possessed  by  the 
Drummonds).  The  eldest  son  of  that  family  was  very  much 
attached  to  a  daughter  of  Stirling  of  Ardoch,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Fair  Helen  of  Ardoch. 

"At  that  time  the  opportunities  of  meeting  betwixt  the 
sexes  were  more  rare,  consequently  more  sought  after  than 
now ;  and  the  Scottish  ladies,  far  from  priding  themselves  on 
extensive  literature,  were  thought  sufficiently  book-learned 
if  they  could  make  out  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother  tongue. 
Writing  was  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  female  education.  At 
that  period  the  most  of  our  young  men  of  family  sought  a 
fortune  or  found  a  grave,  in  France.  Cromlus,  when  he  went 
abroad  to  the  war,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  management  of 
his  correspondence  with  his  mistress  to  a  lay  brother  of  the 
monastry  of  Dumblain,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Cromleck,  and  near  Ardoch.  This  man,  unfortunately,  was 
deeply  sensible  of  Helen's  charms.  He  artfully  prepossessed 
her  with  stories  to  the  disadvantage  of  Cromlus ;  and  by  mis- 
interpreting or  keeping  up  the  letters  and  messages  intrusted 
to  his  care,  he  entirely  irritated  both.  All  connection  was 
broken  off  betwixt  them ;  Helen  was  inconsolable,  and  Crom- 
lus has  left  behind  him,  in  the  ballad  called  Cromlet's  Lilt,  a 
proof  of  the  elegance  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  the  steadiness 
of  his  love. 

"When  the  artful  monk  thought  time  had  sufficiently 
softened  Helen's  sorrow,  he  proposed  himself  as  a  lover: 
Helen  was  obdurate :  but  at  last,  overcome  by  the  per-  . 
suasions  of  her  brother  with  whom  she  lived,  and  who 
having  a  family  of  thirty-one  children,  was  probably  very 
well  pleased  to  get  her  off  his  hands — she  submitted,  rather 
than  consented  to  the  ceremony:  but  there  her  compliance 
ended;  and,  when  forcibly  put  to  bed,  she  started  quite 
frantic  from  it,  screaming  out  that  after  three  gentle  taps  on 
the  wainscot,  at  the  bed  head,  she  heard  Cromlus' s  voice, 
crying  Helen,  Helen,  mind  me  !  Cromlus  soon  after  coming 
home,  the  treachery  of  the  confident  was  discovered, — her 
marriage  annulled, — and  Helen  became  lady  Cromlecks." 

N.B. — Marg.  Murray,  mother  to  these  thirty-one  children, 
was  daughter  to  Murray  of  Strewn,  one  of  the  seventeen  sons 
of  Tullybardine,  and  whose  youngest  son,  commonly  called 
the  Tutor  of  Ardoch,  died  in  the  year  1715,  aged  111  years. 


My  Dearie,  if  thou  die. 

[Love  never  more  shall  give  me  pain, 

My  fancy's  fix'd  on  thee : 
Nor  ever  maid  my  heart  shall  gain, 

My  Peggy,  if  thou  die. 
Thy  beauty  doth  such  pleasure  give, 

Thy  love's  so  true  to  me, 
Without  thee  I  can  never  live, 

My  deary,  if  thou  die.] 

ANOTHER  beautiful  song  of  Crawford's. 


She  rose  and  let  me  in. 

[The  night  her  silent  sable  wore, 

And  gloomy  were  the  skies, 
Of  glitt'ring  stars  appear'd  no  more, 

Than  those  in  Nelly's  eyes. 
When  to  her  father's  door  I  came, 

Where  I  had  often  been, 
I  begg'd  my  fair  and  lovely  dame, 

To  rise  and  let  me  in.] 

THE  old  set  of  this  song,  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  printed 
collections,  is  much  prettier  than  this ;  but  somebody,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  Ramsay,  took  it  into  his  head  to  clear  it  of  some 
seeming  indelicacies,  and  made  it  at  once  more  chaste  and 
more  dull. 


Go  to  the  Eive-bughts,  Marion. 

[Wifl  ye  go  to  the  ewe-bughts,  my  Marion, 

And  wear  in  the  sheep  wi'  me  1 
The  sun  shines  sweet,  my  Marion, 

But  nae  half  sae  sweet  as  thee ; 
The  sun  shines  sweet,  my  Marion, 

But  nae  half  sae  sweet  as  thee.] 

I  AM  not  sure  if  this  old  and  charming  air  be  of  the  South, 
as  is  commonly  said,  or  of  the  North  of  Scotland. — There  is 
a  song  apparently  as  ancient  as  "Ewe-bughts,  Marion." 
which  sings  to  the  same  tune,  and  is  evidently  of  the  North. 
It  begins  thus : 

The  Lord  o'  Gordon  had  three  dochters, 

Mary,  Marget,  and  Jean ; 
They  wad  na  stay  at  Bonie  Castle  Gordon, 

But  awa  to  Aberdeen. 


Leiuis  Gordon.* 

[Oh !  send  Lewis  Gordon  hame, 

And  the  lad  I  winna  name : 
Tho'  his  back  be  at  the  wa', 

Here's  to  him  that's  far  awa.] 

THIS  air  is  a  proof  how  one  of  our  Scots  tunes  comes  to 
be  composed  out  of  another.  I  have  one  of  the  earliest  copies 
of  the  song,  and  it  has  prefixed, 

"  Tune  of  Tarry  Woo" — 

Of  which  tune,  a  different  set  has  insensibly  varied  into  a 
different  air. — To  a  Scots  critic,  the  pathos  of  the  line, 

"Tho'  his  back  be  at  the  wa," 

— must  be  very  striking. — It  needs  not  a  Jacobite  prejudice  to 
be  affected  with  this  song. 

*  The  supposed  author  of  Lewis  Gordon  was  a  Mr.  Geddes,  priest,  at  Shenval, 
in  the  Ainzie.— R.B.  [Rev.  Mr.  Geddes  projected  a  new  Translation  of  the  Bible, 
with  notes,  but  died  before  it  was  completed.] 


Oh  ono  Chrio.* 

DR.  BLACKLOCK  informed  me  that  this  song  was  composed 
on  the  infamous  massacre  of  Grlencoe. 
*  A  corruption  of  0  hone  a  rie'  signifying — "Alas  for  the  prince,  or  chief." 


ril  never  leave  thee. 

[One  day  I  heard  Mary  say, 
How  shall  I  leave  thee  ? 

Stay,  dearest  Adonis,  stay ; 
Why  wilt  thou  grieve  me !] 
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THIS  is  another  of  Crawford's  songs,  but  I  do  not  think  in 
his  happiest  manner, — What  an  absurdity,  to  join  such  names 
as  Adonis  and  Mary  together. 


The  mucking  of  Geordie's  Byar. 

[  The  mucking  of  Geordie's  Byar, 

And  the  shooting  the  gruip  so  clean, 
lias  aft  gart  me  spend  the  night  sleepless, 

And  brought  the  salt  tears  in  my  e'en.} 

THE  chorus  of  this  song  is  old;  the  rest  is  the  work  of 
Balloon  Tytler. 


Side  ye  yet. 

THERE  is  a  beautiful  song  to  this  tune,  beginning, 

"Alas,  my  son,  you  little  know" — 
which  is  the  composition  of  a  Miss  Jenny  Graham  of  Dumfries. 


Waukin  o'  the  Fauld. 

[My  Peggy  is  a  young  thing, 
Just  enter'd  in  her  teens  ; 
Fair  as  the  day,  and  sweet  as  May, 
Fair  as  the  day,  and  always  gay ; 
My  Peggy  is  a  young  thing, 

And  I'm  not  very  auld ; 
Yet  well  I  like  to  meet  her, 
At  the  wawking  o'  the  fauld.] 

THERE  are  two  stanzas  still  sung  to  this  tune,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  original  song  whence  Ramsay  composed  his  beautiful 
song  of  that  name  in  the  Gentle  Shepherd. — It  begins 

O  will  ye  speak  at  our  town, 
As  ye  come  frae  the  fauld,  &c. 

I  regret  that,  as  in  many  of  our  old  songs,  the  delicacy  of 
this  old  fragment  is  not  equal  to  its  wit  and  humor. 


Tranent-Muir. 

"TRANENT-MuiR,"  was  composed  by  a  Mr.  Skirvan,  a  very 
worthy  respectable  farmer  near  Haddington.  I  have  heard 
the  anecdote  often,  that  Lieut.  Smith,  whom  he  mentions  in 
the  ninth  stanza,*  came  to  Haddington  after  the  publication 
of  the  song,  and  sent  a  challenge  to  Skirvan  to  meet  him  at 
Haddington,  and  answer  for  the  unworthy  manner  in  which 
he  had  noticed  him  in  his  song. — "  Gang  awa  back,"  said  the 
honest  farmer,  "and  tell  Mr.  Smith  that  I  hae  na  leisure  to 
come  to  Haddington ;  but  tell  him  to  come  here ;  and  I'll 
tak  a  look  o'  him,  and  if  I  think  I'm  fit  to  fecht  him,  I'll  fecht 
him ;  and  if  no — I'll  do  as  he  did — Til  rin  awa."- 
*  Stanza  ix. 

"  And  Major  Bowie,  that  worthy  soul, 

Was  brought  down  to  the  ground,  man ; 
His  horse  being  shot,  it  was  his  lot 

For  to  get  mony  a  wound  man  : 
Lieutenant  Smith,  of  Irish  birth, 

Frae  whom  he  call'd  for  aid,  man, 
Being  full  of  dread,  lap  o'er  his  head, 

And  wadna  be  gainsaid,  man ! " 


To  the  Weaver's  gin  ye  go. 

THE  Chorus  of  this  song  is  old,  the  rest  of  it  is  mine. — Here, 
once  for  all,  let  me  apologize  for  many  silly  compositions  of 
mine  in  this  work.  Many  beautiful  airs  wanted  words;  in 
the  hurry  of  other  avocations,  if  I  could  string  a  parcel  of 
rhymes  together  any  thing  near  tolerable,  I  was  fain  to  let 
them  pass.  He  must  be  an  excellent  poet  indeed,  whose 
every  performance  is  excellent. 


Polwarth  on  the  Green. 

[At  Polwart  on  the  Green, 

If  you'll  meet  me  the  morn, 
Where  lasses  do  conveen, 

To  dance  about  the  thorn  : 
A  kindly  welcome  you  shall  meet, 

Frae  her  wha  likes  to  view 
A  lover  and  a  lad  compleat, 

The  lad  and  lover  you.] 

THE  author  of  "Polwarth  on  the  Green,"  is  Capt.  John 
Drummond  M'Grigor,  of  the  family  of  Bochaldie. 


Strephon  and  Lydia. 

[All  lonely  on  the  sultry  beach 

Expiring  Strephon  lay : 
No  hand  the  cordial  draught  to  reach, 

Nor  clear  the  gloomy  way. 
Ill  fated  youth !  no  parent  nigh 

To  catch  thy  fleeting  breath, 
No  bride  to  fix  thy  swimming  eye, 

Or  smooth  the  face  of  Death  ] 

THE  following  account  of  this  song  I  had  from  Dr.  Black- 
lock. 

The  Strephon  and  Lydia  mentioned  in  the  song  were  perhaps 
the  loveliest  couple  of  their  time.  The  gentleman  was  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Beau  Gibson.  The  lady  was 
the  "  Gentle  Jean,"  celebrated  somewhere  in  Mr.  Hamilton  of 
Bangour's  poems. — Having  frequently  met  at  public  places, 
they  had  formed  a  reciprocal  attachment,  which  their  friends 
thought  dangerous,  as  their  resources  were  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  their  tastes  and  habits  of  life.  To  elude  the  bad 
consequences  of  such  a  connexion,  Strephon  was  sent  abroad 
with  a  commission,  and  perished  in  Admiral  Vernon's  expedi- 
tion to  Carthagena. 

The  author  of  this  song  was  William  Wallace,  Esq.,  of 
Cairnhill,  in  Ayrshire. 


I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet. 

THE  chorus  of  this  song  is  old.— The  rest  of  it,  such  as  it  is, 
is  mine. 


M'Pherson's  Farewel. 

M'PHERSON,  a  daring  robber,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  at  the  assizes  at  Inver- 
ness. He  is  said,  when  under  sentence  of  death,  to  have 
composed  this  tune,  which  he  called  his  own  lament,  or  farewel. 

Gow  has  published  a  variation  of  this  fine  tune  as  his  own 
composition,  which  he  calls,  "The  Princess  Augusta." 
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My  Jo,  Janet. 

JOHNSON,  the  publisher,  with  a  foolish  delicacy,  refused  to 
insert  the  last  stanza  of  this  humorous  ballad. 


TJie  ShepJterd's  Complaint.* 

THE  words  by  a  Mr.  E.  Scott,  from  the  town  or  neighbour- 
hood of  Biggar. 
•[Cannot  be  distinctly  traced  by  this  title  in  '  Museum.'] 


The  SirJcs  of  Aberfeldy. 

I  COMPOSED  these  stanzas  standing  under  the  falls  of  Aber- 
feldy,  at,  or  near,  Moness. 


TJie  Highland  Lassie,  0. 

THIS  was  a  composition  of  mine  in  very  early  life,  before  I 
was  known  at  all  in  the  world.  My  Highland  lassie  was  a 
warm-hearted,  charming  young  creature  as  ever  blessed  a  man 
with  generous  love.  After  a  pretty  long  tract  of  the  most 
ardent  reciprocal  attachment,  we  met  by  appointment,  on  the 
second  Sunday  of  May,  in  a  sequestered  spot  by  the  Banks,  of 
Ayr,  where  we  spent  the  day  in  taking  a  farewel,  before  she 
should  embark  for  the  West-Highlands,  to  arrange  matters 
among  her  friends  for  our  projected  change  of  life.  At  the 
close  of  Autumn  following  she  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me  at 
Greenock,  where  she  had  scarce  landed  when  she  was  seized 
with  a  malignant  fever,  which  hurried  my  dear  girl  to  the 
grave  in  a  few  days,  before  I  could  even  hear  of  her  illness. 

[See  Highland  Mary — Appendix.] 


Fife,  and  a'  the  Lands  about  it. 

THIS  song  is  Dr.  Blacklock's.  He,  as  well  as  I,  often  gave 
Johnson  verses,  trifling  enough  perhaps,  but  they  served  as  a 
vehicle  to  the  music. 


Were  na  my  Heart  light,  I  wad  die. 

[There  was  ance  a  May,  and  she  lo'ed  na  men ; 
She  biggit  her  bonny  bow'r  down  in  yon  glen ; 
But  now  she  cries  dool,  and  a  well-a-day ! 
Come  down  the  green  gate,  and  come  hei'e  away ! 
When  bonny  young  Johny  came  o'er  the  saa, 
He  said  he  saw  naething  sae  lovely  as  me, 
He  hecht  me  baith  rings  and  mony  braw  things  : 
And  were  na  my  heart  light,  I  wad  die.] 


[Johny's  envious  sister  prevents  a  happy  marriage.] 

LORD  Hailes,  in  the  notes  to  his  collection  of  ancient  Scots 
poems,  says  that  this  song  was  the  composition  of  a  Lady 
Grissel  Baillie,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Marchmont,  and 
wife  of  George  Baillie,  of  Jerviswood. 


The  Young  Man's  Dream. 

[One  night  I  dream'd  I  lay  most  easy, 
By  a  murm'ring  river's  side ; 

Where  lovely  banks  were  spread  with  daisies, 
And  the  stream  did  smoothly  glide.]    &c. 

THIS  song  is  the  composition  of  Balloon  Tytler. 


Strathallan' s  Lament. 

THIS  air  is  the  composition  of  one  of  the  worthiest  and 
best  hearted  men  living — Allan  Masterton,  Schoolmaster  in 
Edinburgh.  As  he  and  I  were  both  sprouts  of  Jacobitism,  wo 
agreed  to  dedicate  the  words  and  air  to  that  cause. 

To  tell  the  matter  of  fact,  except  when  my  passions  were 
heated  by  some  accidental  cause,  my  Jacobitism  was  merely 
by  way  of  vive  la  bagatelle. 


Up  in  the  Morning  early. 
THE  chorus  of  this  is  old ;  the  two  stanzas  are  mine. 

Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 

Up  in  the  morning  early ; 
WJten  a'  the  hills  are  cover'd  wi'  snaw, 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

Cold  blaws  the  wind  frae  east  to  west, 

The  drift  is  driving  sairly ; 
Sae  loud  and  shrill's  I  hear  the  blast, 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

The  birds  sit  chittering  in  the  thorn, 

A'  day  they  fare  but  sparely ; 
And  lang's  the  night  frae  e'en  to  morn ; 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 


The  Tears  of  Scotland. 

[Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn, 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn!] 

DR.  Blacklock  told  me  that  Smollett,  who  was  at  bottom  a 
great  Jacobite,  composed  these  beautiful  and  pathetic  verses  on 
the  infamous  depredations  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden. 


What  will  I  do,  gin  my  Hoggie  die. 

Dn.  Walker,  who  was  Minister  at  Moffat  in  1772,  and  is 
now  (1791)  Professor  of  Natural  History,  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  told  the  following  anecdote  concerning  this  air. — 
He  said  that  some  gentlemen  riding  a  few  years  ago,  through 
Liddesdale,  stopped  at  a  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  houses, 
called  Moss-Platt;  when  they  were  struck  with  this  tune, 
which  an  old  woman,  spinning  on  a  rock  at  her  door,  was 
singing. — All  she  could  tell  concerning  it  was,  that  she  was 
taught  it  when  a  child,  and  it  was  called,  "  What  will  I  do  gin 
my  Hoggie  die."  No  person,  except  a  few  females  at  Moss 
Platt,  knew  this  fine  old  tune;  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  lost,  had  not  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
happened  to  have  a  flute  with  him,  taken  it  down. 


I  dream'd  I  lay  where  Flowers  were  springing. 
THESE  two  stanzas  I  composed  when  I  was  seventeen,  and 
are  among  the  oldest  of  my  printed  pieces. 


Ah  I  the  poor  Shepherd's  mournful  Fate. 

Tune,  Gallashiels. 

[Ah!  the  poor  Shepherd's  mournful  fate, 
When  doom'd  to  love,  and  doom'd  to  languish.] 
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THE  old  title,  "Sour  Plums  o'  Gallashiels,"  probably  was 
the  beginning  of  a  song  to  this  air,  which  is  now  lost. 

The  tune  of  Gallashiels  was  composed  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  by  the  Laird  of  Gallashiels'  piper. 


The  Banks  of  Devon. 

THESE  verses  were  composed  on.  a  charming  girl,  a  Miss 
Charlotte  Hamilton,  who  is  now  married  to  James  M'Kitrick 
Adair,  Esq.,  physician.  She  is  sister  to  my  worthy  friend, 
Gavin  Hamilton,  of  Mauchline ;  and  was  born  on  the  banks 
of  Ayr,  but  was,  at  the  time  I  wrote  these  lines,  residing  at 
Herveyston,  in  Clackmannanshire,  on  the  romantic  banks  of 
the  little  river  Devon. — I  first  heard  the  air  from  a  lady  in 
Inverness,  and  got  the  notes  taken  down  for  this  work. 


Mill,  Mill,  0. 

THE  original,  or  at  least  a  song  evidently  prior  to  Eamsay'i 
is  still  extant. — It  runs  thus, 

Chorus. 

The  mitt,  mill  O,  and  the  kill,  kill  O, 

Aiid  the  coggin  o'  Peggy's  wheel  O ; 
The  sack  and  the  sieve,  and  a'  s'/e  did  leave, 

And  danc'd  the  miller's  reel  0. — 

As  I  cam  down  yon  waterside, 

And  by  yon  shellin-hill  O, 
There  I  spied  a  bonie  bonie  lass, 

And  a  lass  that  I  lov'd  right  weel  O. 


We  ran  and  they  ran. 

THE  author  of  "We  ran  and  they  ran" — was  a  Rev.  Mr. 
Murdoch  M'Lennan,  minister  at  Crathie,  Dee-side. 


Waly,  Waly. 

IN  the  west  country  I  have  heard  a  different  edition  of  the 
second  stanza. — Instead  of  the  four  lines  beginning  with 
"When  cockle  shells,  &c.,"  the  other  way  ran  thus: — 

O  wherefore  need  I  busk  my  head, 

Or  wherefore  need  I  kame  my  hair, 
Sin  my  fause  luve  has  me  forsook, 

And  says,  he'll  never  luve  me  mair. 


Duncan  Gray. 

DR.  BLACKLOCK  informed  me  that  he  had  often  heard  the 
tradition  that  this  air  was  composed  by  a  carman  in  Glasgow. 


Dumbarton's  Drums. 

[Dumbarton's  drums  beat  bony,  O, 
When  they  mind  me  o'  my  dear  Johny,  O !] 

THIS  is  the  last  of  the  West  Highland  airs ;  and  from  it, 
over  the  whole  tract  of  country  to  the  confines  of  Tweed-side, 
there  is  hardly  a  tune  or  song  that  one  can  say  has  taken  its 
origin  from  any  place  or  transaction  in  that  part  of  Scotland. 
The  oldest  Ayrshire  reel  is  Stewarton  Lasses,  which  was  made 
by  the  father  of  the  present  Sir  Walter  Montgomery  Cun- 
ningham, alias  Lord  Lysle;  since  which  period  there  has 


indeed  been  local  music  in  that  country  in  great  plenty. — 
Johnie  Faa  is  the  only  old  song  which  I  could  ever  trace  as 
belonging  to  the  extensive  county  of  Ayr. 

*  [Notwithstanding  the  great  and  varied  acquaintance  of  our  Author  with 
Scottish  music,  &c.,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake  here :  The  Title  of  Dum- 
barton (or  Dumbarton's)  Drums  having  been  derived  not  from  the  ancient  and 
celebrated  town  of  that  name,  but  from  a  regiment  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Dumbarton.] 


Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen. 
THIS  song  is  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon. — The  old  verses  are, 

There's  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen, 

And  Castocks  in  Strathbogie ; 
When  ilka  lad  maun  hae  his  lass, 

Then  fye,  gie  me  my  coggie. 

Chorus. 
My  coggie,  Sirs,  my  coggie,  Sirs, 

I  cannot  want  my  coggie : 
I  wndna  gie  my  three-girr'd  cap 

For  e'er  a  quene  on  liogie. 

There's  Johnie  Smith  has  got  a  wife  . 

That  scrimps  him  o'  his  coggie ; 
If  she  were  mine,  upon  my  life, 

I  wad  douk  her  in  a  bogie. 

My  coggie,  Sirs,  &c. 


For  lake  of  Gold. 

[For  lake  of  gold  she's  left  me,  Oh ! 
And  of  all  that's  dear  bereft  me,  Oh ! 
She  me  forsook,  for  a  great  duke, 
And  to  endless  care  has  left  me,  Oh  ! 

THE  country  girls  in  Ayrshire,  instead  of  the  line — 

She  me  forsook,  for  a  great  duke, 

say,  For  Athole's  duke,  she  me  forsook ; 

which  I  take  to  be  the  original  reading. 

These  words  were  composed  by  the  late  Dr.  Austin,  physician 
at  Edinburgh. — He  had  courted  a  lady,  to  whom  he  was 
shortly  to  have  been  married ;  but  the  Duke  of  Athole  having 
seen  her,  became  so  much  in  love  with  her,  that  he  made  pro- 
posals of  marriage,  which  were  accepted  of,  and  she  jilted  the 
doctor. 

["This  lady,  a  Miss  Drummond  of  Megginch,  having  survived  her  first  husband, 
married  the  late  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  uncle  to  Alexander,  the  then  Duke  of 
Gordon" — and  the  Doctor  too,  notwithstanding  his  disappointment,  "afterwards 
married,  and  had  a  fine  family  of  children." — Stenhouse.] 


Here's  a  Health  to  my  true  Love,  &c. 

[To  me  what  are  riches  encumber'd  with  care  1 
To  me  what  is  pomp's  insignificant  glare  1 
No  minion  of  fortune,  no  pageant  of  state, 
Shall  ever  induce  me  to  envy  his  fate.] 

THIS  song  is  Dr.  Blacklock's. — He  told  me  that  tradition 
gives  the  air  to  our  James  IV.  of  Scotland. 


Iley  tutti,  taiti. 

I  HAVE  met  the  tradition  universally  over  Scotland,  and  par- 
ticularly about  Stirling,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  scene,  that 
this  air  was  Robert  Bruce' 'e  march  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.* 

*  It  does  not  seem  at  all  probable  that  the  Scots  had  any  martial  music  in  the 
time  of  this  monarch ;  it  being  their  custom  at  that  period,  for  every  man  in  the 
host  to  bear  a  little  horn,  with  the  blowing  of  which,  as  we  are  told  by  Froissart, 
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they  would  make  such  a  horrible  noise  as  if  all  the  devils  of  hell  had  been  among 
them.  It  is  not  therefore  likely  that  these  unpolished  warriors  would  be  curious 

"  to  move 

"  In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
"  Of  flutes  and  self  recorders." 

These  horns,  indeed,  are  the  only  music  ever  mentioned  by  Barbour,  to  whom  any 
particular  march  would  have  been  too  important  a  circumstance  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence ;  so  that  it  must  remain  a  moot  point,  whether  Bruce's  army  were 
cheered  by  the  sound  of  even  a  solitary  bagpipe.  See  Ritson's  Hist.  Essay  on 
Scotish  Song. 


Having  Winds  around  her  Bloiving. 

I  COMPOSED  these  verses  on  Miss  Isabella  M'Leod  of  Eaza, 
alluding  to  her  feelings  on  the  death  of  her  sister,  and  the 
still  more  melancholy  death  of  her  sister's  husband,  the  late 
Earl  of  Loudon ;  who  shot  himself  out  of  sheer  heart-break 
at  some  mortification  he  suffered,  owing  to  the  deranged  state 
of  his  finances. 


Tak  your  auld  Cloak  about  ye, 

A  PART  of  this  old  song  according  to  the  English  set  of  it,  is 
quoted  in  Shakspeare.* 

*  In  the  drinking  scene  ha  Othello — lago  sings  : 

"  •  "        "  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown ; 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear, 

With  that  he  called  the  tailor  lown ; 
He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown, 

And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree : 
'Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down, 

Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee." 

The  old  song  from  which  these  stanzas  are  taken,  was  recovered  by  Dr.  Percy, 
and  preserved  by  him  in  his  "  Reliques  of  Antient  Poetry."— Cromek. 


Ye  Gods,  was  Strephon's  Picture  blest ! 
Tune,  Fourteenth  of  October. 

[Ye  Gods,  was  Strephon's  picture  blest 
With  the  fair  heav'n  of  Chloe's  breast  I] 

THE  title  of  this  air  shews  that  it  alludes  to  the  famous 
king  Crispian,  the  patron  of  the  honourable  corporation  of 
Shoemakers. — St.  Crispian's  day  falls  on  the  fourteenth  of 
October,  old  style,  as  the  old  proverb  tells : 

"  On  the  fourteenth  of  October 
"  Was  ne'er  a  sutor  sober." 


Since  robVd  of  all  that  charm'd  my  View. 

[Since  robb'd  of  all  that  charm'd  my  view, 

Of  all  my  soul  e'er  fancied  fair; 
Ye  smiling  native  scenes  adieu, 

With  each  delightful  object  there!] 

THE  old  name  of  this  air  is,  "The  blossom  o:  the  Easp- 
berry."    The  song  is  Dr.  Blacklock's. 


Kirk  wad  let  me  be. 

TRADITION  in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland  tells,  that  this 
old  song,  of  which  there  are  still  three  stanzas  extant,  once 
saved  a  covenanting  clergyman  out  of  a  scrape.  It  was  a 
little  prior  to  the  Eevolution,  a  period  when  being  a  Scots 
Covenanter  was  being  a  felon,  that  one  of  their  clergy  who 
was  at  that  very  time  hunted  by  the  merciless  soldiery,  fell 


in,  by  accident,  with  a  party  of  the  military.  The  soldiers 
were  not  exactly  acquainted  with  the  person  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  of  whom  they  were  in  search;  but,  from  some 
suspicious  circumstances,  they  fancied  that  they  had  got  one 
of  that  cloth  and  opprobrious  persuasion  among  them  in 
the  person  of  this  stranger.  "Mass  John,"  to  extricate  him- 
self, assumed  a  freedom  of  manners,  very  unlike  the  gloomy 
strictness  of  his  sect ;  and  among  other  convivial  exhibitions, 
sung  (and  some  traditions  say,  composed  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion),  "Kirk  wad  let  me  be,"  with  such  effect,  that  the 

soldiers  swore  he  was  a  d d  honest  fellow,  and  that  it  was 

impossible  he  could  belong  to  those  hellish  conventicles ;  and 
so  gave  him  his  liberty. 

The  first  stanza  of  this  song,  a  little  altered,  is  a  favorite 
kind  of  dramatic  interlude  acted  at  country  weddings,  in  the 
south-west  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  young  fellow  is  dressed 
up  like  an  old  beggar ;  a  peruke,  commonly  made  of  carded 
tow,  represents  hoary  locks;  an  old  bonnet;  a  ragged  plaid, 
or  surtout,  bound  with  a  straw-rope  for  a  girdle;  a  pair  of 
old  shoes,  with  straw-ropes  twisted  round  his  ancles,  as  is 
done  by  shepherds  in  snowy-  weather :  his  face  they  disguise 
as  like  wretched  old  age  as  they  can  In  this  plight  he  is 
brought  into  the  wedding-house,  frequently  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  strangers  who  are  not  in  the  secret,  and  begins  to 
sing— 

"  O,  I  am  a  silly  auld  man, 

"My  name  it  is  auld  Glenae,"*  &c. 

He  is  asked  to  drink,  and  by  and  by  to  dance,  which,  after 
some  uncouth  excuses,  he  is  prevailed  on  to  do,  the  fiddler 
playing  the  tune,  which  here  is  commonly  called,  "Auld 
Glenae ;  "  in  short,  he  is  all  the  time  so  plied  with  liquor  that 
he  is  understood  to  get  intoxicated,  and  with  all  the  ridiculous 
gesticulations  of  an  old  drunken  beggar,  he  dances  and  stag- 
gers until  he  falls  on  the  floor ;  yet  still  in  all  his  riot,  nay  in 
his  rolling  and  tumbling  on  the  floor,  with  some  or  other 
drunken  motion  of  his  body,  he  beats  time  to  the  music,  till 
at  last  he  is  supposed  to  be  carried  out  dead  drunk. 

*  Glenae,  on  the  small  river  Ae,  in  Annandale ;  the  seat  and  designation  of  an 
ancient  branch,  and  the  present  representative,  of  the  gallant  but  unfortunate 
Dalziels  of  Camwath. — This  is  the  Author's  note. 


Musing  on  the  roaring  Ocean. 

I  COMPOSED  these  verses  out  of  compliment  to  a  Mrs. 
M'Lachlan,  whose  husband  is  an  officer  in  the  East  Indies. 


Blythe  was  she. 

I  COMPOSED  these  verses  while  I  stayed  at  Ochtertyre  with 
Sir  William  Murray. — The  lady,  who  was  also  at  Ochtertyre 
at  the  same  time,  was  the  well-known  toast,  Miss  Euphemia 
Murray  of  Lentrose,  who  was  called,  and  very  justly,  The 
Flower  of  Strathmore. 


Johnny  Faa,  or  the  Gypsie  Laddie. 

[The  gypsies  cam  to  our  Lord's  yett, 
And  vow  but  they  sang  sweetly ; 

They  sang  sae  sweet,  and  sae  compleat, 
That  down  cam  the  fair  lady.] 
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THE  people  in  Ayrshire  begin  this  song — 

"The  gypsies  cam  to  my  Lord  Cassilis'  yett" — 

They  have  a  great  many  more  stanzas  in  this  song  than  I 
ever  yet  saw  in  any  printed  copy. — The  castle  is  still  re- 
maining at  Maybole,  where  his  lordship  shut  up  his  wayward 
spouse  and  kept  her  for  life. 

[This  Earl  of  Cassilis  is  understood  to  have  been  the  same  who  was  one  of  the 
Scottish  Commissioners  to  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  During  his  absence 
there,  the  elopement  may  have  taken  place.  His  residence  of  Cassilis  {'Cassilis 
Downans')  was  in  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Maybole.  The  lady's  prison  at 
Maybole  has  been  recently  restored  in  very  elaborate  style,  as  residence  for  Mar- 
quis of  Ailsa's  factor.  The  original  window,  with  sculpture  of  gypsy's  head  in 
rude  workmanship  outside,  of  the  room  in  which  the  poor  Countess  was  shut  up 
is  still  preserved.] 


To  daunton  me. 

THE   two  following  old  stanzas  to  this  tune  have  some 
merit : 

To  daunton  me,  to  daunton  me, 

0  ken  ye  what  it  is  that'll  daunton  me  1 — 
There's  eighty-eight  and  eighty-nine, 
And  a'  that  I  hae  borne  sinsyne, 
There's  cess  and  press*  and  Presbytrie, 

1  think  it  will  do  meikle  for  to  daunton  me. 

But  to  wanton  me,  to  wanton  me, 

0  ken  ye  what  it  is  wad  wanton  me  1 — • 
To  see  gude  corn  upon  the  rigs, 

And  banishment  amang  the  Whigs, 
And  right  restored  where  right  sud  be, 

1  think  it  would  do  meikle  for  to  wanton  me. 
*  Scot  and  lot. 


The  Son,ie  Lass  made  the  Bed  to  me. 

"THE  Bonie  Lass  made  the  Bed  to  me,"  was  composed  on 
an  amour  of  Charles  II.  when  skulking  in  the  North,  about 
Aberdeen,  in  the  time  of  the  usurpation.  He  formed  une 
petite  affaire  with  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Port-letham; 
who  was  the  "lass  that  made  the  bed  to  him:" — two  verses 
of  it  are — 

I  kiss'd  her  lips  sae  rosy  red, 

While  the  tear  stood  blinkin  in  her  e'e ; 
I  said  my  lassie  dinna  cry, 
For  ye  ay  shall  mak  the  bed  to  me. 

She  took  her  mither's  winding  sheet, 

And  o't  she  made  a  sark  to  me  : 
Blythe  and  merry  may  she  be, 

The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

[Author  refers  here,  of  course,  to  original  old  ballad;  his  own,  on  the  same 
subject,  being  infinitely  finer.] 


A  "bsence. 
A  song  in  the  manner  of  Shenstone. 

[Ye  rivers  so  limpid  and  clear, 
Who  reflect,  as  in  cadence  you  flow, 

All  the  beauties  that  vary  the  year, 
All  the  flow'rs  on  your  margin  that  grow.] 


THIS  song  and  air  are  both  by  Dr.  Blacklock. 


jT  had  a  Horse  and  I  had  nae  mair. 

[I  had  a  horse,  and  I  had  nae  mair, 

I  gat  him  frae  my  daddy : 
My  purse  was  light,  and  my  heart  was  sair, 

But  my  wit  it  was  fu'  ready. 


And  sae  I  thought  me  on  a  time, 

Outwittens  of  my  daddy, 
To  fee  mysel  to  a  Lawland  laird, 

Wha  had  a  bonny  lady.] 

THIS  story  was  founded  on  fact.  A  John  Hunter,  ancestor 
to  a  very  respectable  farming  family  who  live  in  a  place  in 
the  parish,  I  think,  of  Galston,  called  Barr-mill,  was  the 
luckless  hero  that  "had  a  horse  and  had  nae  mair." — For 
some  little  youthful  follies,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  a 
retreat  to  the  West  Highlands,  where  "he  feed  himself  to 
a  Highland  Laird,"  for  that  is  the  expression  of  all  the  oral 
editions  of  the  song  I  ever  heard. — The  present  Mr.  Hunter, 
who  told  me  the  anecdote,  is  the  great-grandchild  to  our  hero. 

[William  Murray,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Mansfield,  is  said  to  have 
travelled  as  a  youth  to  London,  on  a  small  Highland  pony ;  the  price  of  which, 
on  sale  at  the  conclusion  of  his  journey,  was  all  the  future  illustrious  Chancellor 
had  in  the  world  to  establish  himself  in  the  metropolis.] 


Up  and  warn  a\  Willie. 

THIS  edition  of  the  song  I  got  from  Tom  Neil,*  of  facetious 
fame,  in  Edinburgh,  The  expression  "Up  and  warn  a', 
Willie,"  alludes  to  the  Crantars,  or  warning  of  a  Highland 
Clan  to  arms.  Not  understanding  this,  the  Lowlanders  in 
the  west,  and  south,  say,  "  Up  and  waur  them  a',"  &c. 

*  Tom  Neil  was  a  carpenter  in  Edinburgh,  and  lived  chiefly  by  making  coffins. 
He  was  also  Precentor,  or  Clerk,  in  one  of  the  churches.  He  had  a  good  strong 
voice,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  by  his  power  of  mimicry,  and  his  humorous 
manner  of  singing  the  old  Scottish  ballads. — Cromelt. 

[With  all  imaginable  deference  to  our  Author's  judgment,  we  cannot  help 
believing  that  his  explanation  of  a  title  in  this  instance  is  erroneous.  It  seems 
much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  'the  Lowlanders  in  the  west  and  south' 
should  have  adopted  this  title  with  reference  to  William  of  Orange,  as  the 
representative  of  Protestant  interests  against  the  Jacobite  Roman  Catholic  party.] 


A  Hose-bud  ly  my  early  Walk. 

THIS  song  I  composed  on  Miss  Jenny  Cruikshank,  only 
child  to  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Wm.  Cruikshank,  of  the  High 
School,  Edinburgh.  The  air  is  by  a  David  Sillar,  quondam 
Merchant,  and  now  Schoolmaster  in  Irvine.  He  is  the  Davie 
to  whom  I  address  my  printed  poetical  epistle  in  the  measure 
of  the  Cherry  and  the  Slae. 


Auld  Rob  Morris.* 

[There's  auld  Rob  Morris  that  wins  in  yon  glen, 
He's  the  king  of  good  fallows,  and  wale  of  auld  men ; 
Has  fourscore  of  black  sheep,  and  fourscore  too, 
And  Auld  Rob  Morris  is  the  man  ye  maun  loo.] 

IT  is  remark- worthy  that  the  song  of  "  Hooly  and  Fairly," 
in  all  the  old  editions  of  it,  is  called  "The  Drunken  Wife  o> 
Galloway,"  which  localizes  it  to  that  country. 

*  [Revised  by  Ramsay.  Our  Author  has  an  entirely  different  song  under  this 
designation.] 


Rattlin,  roarin  Willie. 

THE  last  stanza  of  this  song  is  mine ;  it  was  composed  out 
of  compliment  to  one  of  the  worthiest  fellows  in  the  world, 
William  Dunbar,  Esq.,  writer  to  the  signet,  Edinburgh,  and 
Colonel  of  the  Crochallan  corps,  a  club  of  wits  who  took  that 
title  at  the  time  of  raising  the  fencible  regiments. 


ANNOTATIONS.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


Where,  braving  angry  Winter's  Storms. 

THIS  song  I  composed  on  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of 
women,  Miss  Peggy  Chalmers  that  was,  now  Mrs.  Lewis  Hay, 
of  Forbes  and  Co.'s  bank,  Edinburgh. 


Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  Day. 
THIS  song  I  composed  about  the  age  of  seventeen. 

[If  our  readers  compare  the  last  verse  of  this  song  [p.  134]  with  third  verse  of 
old  song,  'The  Blaithrie  o't'  [p.  306],  they  will  find  a  curious  coincidence.  It 
looks  as  if  that  old  song  had  been  still  in  our  Author's  mind  when  he  added 
that  verse.] 


Nancy's  Ghost. 

[Where  waving  pines  salute  the  skies, 
And  silver  streams  meand'ring  flow ; 

Where  verdant  mountains  gently  rise, 
Thus  Sandy  sung  his  tale  of  woe.] 


THIS  song  is  by  Dr.  Blacklock. 


Tune  your  Fiddles,  &c. 

[Tune  your  fiddles,  tune  them  sweetly, 
Play  the  Marquis'  Reel  discreetly, 
Here  we  are  a  band  compleatly, 

Fitted  to  be  jolly. 

Come,  my  boys,  be  blythe  and  gaucy, 
Every  youngster  choose  his  lassie, 
Dance  wi'  life,  and  be  not  saucy, 

Shy  nor  melancholy.] 

THIS  song  was  composed  by  the  Bev.  John  Skinner,  Non- 
juror  Clergyman  at  Linshart,  near  Peterhead.  He  is  likewise 
the  author  of  Tullochgorum,  Ewie  wi'  the  Crooked  Horn, 
John  o'  Badenyond,  &c. ;  and  what  is  of  still  more  con- 
sequence, he  is  one  of  the  worthiest  of  mankind.  He  is  the 
author  of  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland.  The  air  is  by 
Mr.  Marshall,  butler  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon ;  the  first  com- 
poser of  strathspeys  of  the  age.  I  have  been  told  by  somebody 
who  had  it  of  Marshall  himself,  that  he  took  the  idea  of  his 
three  most  celebrated  pieces,  The  Marquis  of  Huntley's  Eeel, 
His  Farewel,  and  Miss  Admiral  Gordon's  Eeel,  from  the  old 
air,  "The  German  Lairdie." 


Gill  Morice. 

THIS  plaintive  ballad  ought  to  have  been  called  Child 
Maurice,  and  not  Gill  Morice.  In  its  present  dress,  it  has 
gained  immortal  honour  from  Mr.  Home's  taking  from  it  the 
ground-work  of  his  fine  tragedy  of  Douglas.  But  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  present  ballad  is  a  modern  composition; 
perhaps  not  much  above  the  age  of  the  middle  of  last  century; 
at  least  I  should  be  glad  to  see  or  hear  of  a  copy  of  the  present 
words  prior  to  1650.  That  it  was  taken  from  an  old  ballad, 
called  Child  Maurice,  now  lost,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  ;  but 
the  present  one  may  be  classed  with  Hardycanute,  *  Kenneth, 
Duncan,  The  Laird  of  "Woodhouselie,  Lord  Livingston,  Bin- 
norie,  The  Death  of  Monteith,  and  many  other  modern  pro- 
ductions, which  have  been  swallowed  by  many  readers,  as 
ancient  fragments  of  old  poems.  This  beautiful  plaintive 
tune  was  composed  by  Mr.  M'Gibbon,  the  selector  of  a 
collection  of  Scots  tunes. 

E,  E[lDDEL.] 


In  addition  to  the  observations  on  Gill  Morice,  I  add,  that 
of  the  songs  which  Captain  Eiddel  mentions,  Kenneth  and 
Duncan  are  juvenile  compositions  of  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  The 
Man  of  Feeling. — M'Kenzie's  father  shewed  them  in  MSS.  to 
Dr.  Blacklock,  as  the  production  of  his  son,  from  which  the 
Doctor  rightly  prognosticated  that  the  young  poet  would 
make,  in  his  more  advanced  years,  a  respectable  figure  in 
the  world  of  letters.  This  I  had  from  Blacklock. 

*  In  the  year  1719,  the  celebrated  poem  or  ballad  of  HardyJtnute,  first  appeared 
at  Edinburgh,  as  a  "fragment,"  in  a  folio  pamphlet  of  twelve  pages. — Ritson. 


Tibbie  Duribar. 

THIS  tune  is  said  to  be  the  composition  of  John  M'Gill, 
fiddler  in  Girvan.     He  called  it  after  his  own  name. 


When  I  upon  thy  Bosom  lean. 

THIS  song  was  the  work  of  a  very  worthy,  facetious  old 
fellow,  John  Lapraik,  late  of  Dalfram,  near  Muirkirk ;  which 
little  property  he  was  obliged  to  sell  in  consequence  of  some 
connection  as  security  for  some  persons  concerned  in  that 
villainous  bubble,  THE  AYE  BANK.  He  has  often  told  me  that 
he  composed  this  song  one  day  when  his  wife  had  been 
fretting  o'er  their  misfortunes.* 

*  This  is  the  very  song  "  that  some  kind  husband  had  addrest  to  some  sweet  wife," 
alluded  to  with  such  exquisite  delicacy  in  the  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik. 

•  "  There  was  ae  sart  g  amang  the  rest, 
"  Aboon  them  a'  it  pleas' d  me  best, 

"  That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest 

"  To  some  sweet  wife : 
"  It  thrill'd  the  heart-strings  thro'  the  breast, 

"  A' to  the  life." 


When  I  upon  thy  bosom  lean 

And  fondly  clasp  thee  a'  my  ain, 
I  glory  in  the  sacred  ties 

That  made  us  ane,  wha  ance  were  twain. 
A  mutual  flame  inspires  us  baith, 

The  tender  look,  the  melting  kiss : 
Even  years  shall  ne'er  destroy  our  love, 

But  only  gie  us  change  o'  bliss. 

Hae  I  a  wish?  it's  a'  for  thee; 

I  ken  thy  wish  is  me  to  please ! 
Our  moments  pass  sae  smooth  away, 

That  numbers  on  us  look  and  gaze. 
Weel  pleas'd  they  see  our  happy  days, 

Nor  envy's  sel  finds  aught  to  blame; 
And  ay  when  weary  cares  arise, 

Thy  bosom  still  shall  be  my  hame. 

I'll  lay  me  there,  and  take  my  rest, 

And  if  that  aught  disturb  my  dear, 
I'll  bid  her  laugh  her  cares  away, 

And  beg  her  not  to  drap  a  tear. 
Hae  I  a  joy  ?  it's  a'  her  a'.n : 

United  still  her  heart  and  mine ; 
They're  like  the  woodbine  round  the  tree, 

That's  twin'd  till  death  shall  them  disjoin. 


My  Harry  was  a  Gallant  gay, 

Tune,  Highlander's  Lament. 

THE  oldest  title  I  ever  heard  to  this  air  was,  "The  Highland 
Watch's  Farewell  to  Ireland."  The  -chorus  I  picked  up  from 
an  old  woman  in  Dunblane ;  the  rest  of  the  song  is  mine. 
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[This  song,  without  the  slightest  original  acknowledgment  by  our  Author  in 
the  '  Museum,'  has  heen  accidentally  omitted  by  us  in  its  proper  place :  we  subjoin 
it  therefore  in  full,  that  its  connection  with  'Museum'  may  be  known.] 

MY  Harry  was  a  gallant  gay, 
Fu'  stately  strade  he  on  the  plain ; 
But  now  he's  banish'd  far  away, 
I'll  never  see  him  back  again. 
O  for  him  back  again, 

0  for  him  back  again, 

1  wad  gie  a'  Knockhaspie's  land 
For  Highland  Harry  back  again. 

When  a'  the  lave  gae  to  their  bed, 
I  wander  dowie  up  the  glen ; 
I  set  me  down  and  greet  my  fill, 
And  ay  I  wish  him  back  again. 
O  for  him,  &c. 

O  were  some  villains  hangit  high, 
And  ilka  body  had  their  ain ! 
Then  I  might  see  the  joyfu'  sight, 
My  Highland  Harry  back  again. 
0  for  him  back  again, 

0  for  him  back  again, 

1  wad  gie  a'  Knockhaspie's  land 
For  Highland  Harry  back  again. 


The  Highland  Character, 

[In  the  garb  of  old  Gaul,  with  the  fire  of  old  Rome, 
From  the  heath-cover'd  mountains  of  Scotia  we  come ;] 

THIS  tune  was  the  composition  of  Gen.  Eeid,  and  called 
by  him  "  The  Highland,  or  42d  Eegiment's  March." 
The  words  are  by  Sir  Harry  Erskine. 


Leader  Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

[The  morn  was  fair,  saft  was  the  air, 

All  nature's  sweets  were  springing ; 
The  buds  did  bow  with  silver  dew, 

Ten  thousand  birds  were  singing.] 

THERE  is  in  several  collections,  the  old  song  of  Leader 
Haughs  and  Yarrow.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  one 
of  our  itinerant  minstrels,  as  he  calls  himself,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  song,  "Minstrel  Burn" 

[The  name  of  this  composer  was  Nicol  Burn,  who  flourished  about  middle  of 
sixteenth  century.  His  verses  (which  consist  of  twelve  stanzas),  begin — 

When  Phoobus  bright  the  azure  skies 

With  golden  rays  enlight'neth, 

He  makes  all  Nature's  beauties  rise, 

Herbs,  trees  and  flowers  he  quick'neth  : 

Amongst  all  those  he  makes  his  choice, 

And  with  delight  goes  thorow, 

With  radiant  beams  the  silver  streams 

O'er  Leader  Haughs  and  Yarrow.} — Stenhouse. 


The  Tailor  fell  thro'  the  Bed,  Thimble  an'  a\ 
THIS  air  is  the  march  of  the  Corporation  of  Tailors, 
second  and  fourth  stanzas  are  mine. 


The 


Beware  o'  Bonie  Ann. 

I  COMPOSED  this  song  out  of  compliment  to  Miss  Annie 
Masterton,  the  daughter  of  my  friend,  Allan  Masterton,  the 
author  of  the  air  of  Strathallan' s  Lament,  and  two  or  three 
others  in  this  work. 


This  is  no  mine  ain  House. 

THE  first  half  stanza  is  old,  the  rest  is  Eamsay's.    The  old 
words  are — 

O  this  is  no  mine  ain  house, 

My  ain  house,  my  ain  house ; 
This  is  no  mine  ain  house, 

I  ken  by  the  biggin  o't. 
There's  bread  and  cheese  are  my  door-cheeks, 

Are  my  door-cheeks,  are  my  door-cheeks ; 
There's  bread  and  cheese  are  my  door-cheeks, 

And  pan-cakes  the  riggin  o't. 

This  is  no  my  ain  wean, 

My  ain  wean,  my  ain  wean ; 
.    .  This  is  no  my  ain  wean, 

I  ken  by  the  greetie  o't. 

I'll  tak  the  curchie  aff  my  head, 

Aff  my  head,  aff  my  head ; 
I'll  tak  the  curchie  aff  my  head, 

And  row't  about  the  feetie  o't. 

The  tune  is  an  old  Highland  air,  called  Shuan  truish  willigJian. 


Laddie,  lie  near  me. 

[Hark  the  loud  tempest  shakes  earth  to  its  center, 
How  mad  were  the  task  on  a  journey  to  venture ; 
How  dismal's  my  prospect !  of  life  I  am  weary ; 
O  listen  my  love,  I  beseech  thee  to  hear  me ! 

Hear  me,  hear  me,  in  tenderness  hear  me ; 

All  the  long  winter  night,  Laddie  be  near  me.] 

THIS  song  is  by  Blacklock. 


The  Gardener  wi'  his  Paidle. 

THIS  air  is  the  Gardener's  March.     The  title  of  the  song  is 
old  ;  the  rest  is  mine. 


The  Day  returns,  my  Bosom  burns. 
Tune,  Seventh  of  November. 

I  COMPOSED  this  song  out  of  compliment  to  one  of  the 
happiest  and  worthiest  married  couples  in  the  world,  Eobert 
Eiddel,  Esq.  of  Glenriddel,  and  his  lady.  At  their  fire-side  I 
have  enjoyed  more  pleasant  evenings  than  at  all  the  houses 
of  fashionable  people  in  this  country  put  together;  and  to 
their  kindness  and  hospitality  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the 
happiest  hours  of  my  life. 


The  Oal)erlunzie-Man.* 

THE  Gaberlunzie-Man  is  supposed  to  commemorate  an 
intrigue  of  James  the  Vth.  Mr.  Callander,  of  Craigforth, 
published  some  years  ago  an  edition  of  "Christ's  Kirk  on 
the  Green,"  and  the  "Gaberlunzie-Man,"  with  notes  critical 
and  historical.  James  the  Vth  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of 
Gosford,  in  Aberlady  Parish,  and  that  it  was  suspected  by 
his  cotemporaries,  that  in  his  frequent  excursions  to  that  part 
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of  the  country  he  had  other  purposes  in  view  besides  golfing 
and  archery.  Three  favourite  ladies,  Sandilands,  Weir,  and 
Oliphant ;  (one  of  them  resided  at  Gosford,  and  the  others  in 
the  neighbourhood,)  were  occasionally  visited  by  their  royal 
and  gallant  admirer,  which  gave  rise  to  the  following  satirical 
advice  to  his  Majesty,  from  Sir  David  Lindsay,  of  the  Mount ; 
Lord  Lyon.f 

Sow  not  your  seed  on  Sandylands, 
Spend  not  your  strength  in  Weir, 
And  ride  not  on  an  Elephant, 
For  spoiling  o'  your  gear. 

*  A  wallet-man  or  tinker,  who  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  jack  of  all  trades, 
t  Sir  David  was  Lion  King-at-Arms,  under  James  V. 


My  Bonnie  Mary, 

THIS  air  is  Oswald's;  the  first  half-stanza  of  the  song  is 
old,  the  rest  mine. 

This  song,  which  Burns  here  acknowledges  to  he  his  own,  was  first  introduced 
hy  him  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  as  two  old  stanzas. 

See  Letters  [Currie's  ed.],  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 


The  Slack  Eagle. 

THIS  song  is  by  Dr.  Fordyce,  whose  merits  as  a  prose 
writer  are  well  known. 


Jamie,  come  try  me. 
THIS  air  is  Oswald's ;  the  song  mine. 


The  lazy  Mist. 


THIS  song  is  mine. 


Jolmie.  Cope. 

[Hey  Johnie  Cope  are  ye  waukin  yet, 
Or  are  ye  sleeping  I  would  wit  1] 

THIS  satirical  song  was  composed  to  commemorate  General 
Cope's  defeat  at  Preston-Pans,  in  1745,  when  he  marched 
against  the  Clans. 

The  air  was  the  tune  of  an  old  song,  of  which  I  have  heard 
some  verses,  but  now  only  remember  the  title,  which  was 

Will  ye  go  to  the  coals  in  the  morning. 


/  love  my  Jean. 
[Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  hlaw,] 

THIS  air  is  by  Marshal ;  the  song  I  composed  out  of  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.  Burns. 
N.B.     It  was  during  the  honey-moon. 


Cease,  cease,  my  dear  Friend,  to  explore. 

[Cease,  cease,  my  dear  friend,  to  explore 
From  whence  and  how  piercing  my  smart ; 

Let  the  charms  of  the  nymph  I  adore, 
Excuse  and  interpret  my  heart.] 

THE  song  is  by  Dr.  Blacklock ;  I  believe,  but  am  not  quite 
certain,  that  the  air  is  his  too. 


Auld  Rolin  Gray. 

THIS  air  was  formerly  called;  "The  Bridegroom  greets  when 
the  Sun  gangs  down." 
[This  beautiful  song,  beginning — 

When  the  sheep  are  in  the  f avid,  and  a'  the  ky  at  hame, 

was  written  by  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  of  Balcarras ;  the  music  by  Rev.  W.  Leeves,  of 
Wrington.    There  were  other,  and  very  inferior  songs,  under  same  title.] 


Donald  and  Flora. 

[When  merry  hearts  were  gay, 

Careless  of  aught  but  play, 
Poor  Flora  slipt  away, 

Sad'ning  to  Mora.*] 
*  A  small  valley  in  Athole,  so  named  by  the  two  lovers. 

THIS  is  one  of  those  fine  Gaelic  tunes,  preserved  from  time 
immemorial  in  the  Hebrides;  they  seem  to  be  the  ground- 
work of  many  of  our  finest  Scots  pastoral  tunes.  The  words 
of  this  song  were  written  to  commemorate  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  General  Burgoyne  in  America,  in  1777. 


0  ivere  I  on  Parnassus  Hill. 

THIS  air  is  Oswald's :  the  song  I  made  out  of  compliment 
to  Mrs.  Burns. 


The  Captive  Ribband. 

THIS  air  is  called  '  Eobie  donna  Gorach.' 
[Not  a  word  about  authorship ;  but  the  song  is  his  own.] 


There's  a  Youth  in  this  City. 

THIS  air  is  claimed  by  Neil  Gow,  who  calls  it  his  lament 
for  his  brother.  The  first  half-stanza  of  the  song  is  old ;  the 
rest  is  mine. 


My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands. 
THE  first  half-stanza  of  this  song  is  old ;  the  rest  is  mine. 


Ca'  the  Ewes  to  the  Knowes. 

THIS  beautiful  song  is  in  the  true  old  Scotch  taste,  yet  I  do 
not  know  that  either  air,  or  words,  were  in  print  before. 

[Is,  in  fact,  chiefly  by  our  Author.] 


The  Bridal  o't. 

THIS  song  is  the  work  of  a  Mr.  Alexander  Eoss,  late  school- 
master at  Lochlee ;  and  author  of  a  beautiful  Scots  poem, 
called  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess. 


Todlen  Hame. 

[When  I  hae  sax-pence  under  my  thuni, 

Then  I'll  get  credit  in  ilka  town ; 
But  ay  when  I'm  poor,  they  bid  me  gae  by — 
Oh,  poverty  parts  good  company. 
Todlen  hame,  todlen  hame ; 
O  cou'ona  my  love  come  todlen  hame. 


THIS  is  perhaps  the  first  bottle  song  that  ever  w 
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The  Braes  o'  Balloclimyle. 

THIS  air  is  the  composition  of  my  friend  Allan  Masterton, 
in  Edinburgh.  I  composed  the  verses  on  the  amiable  and 
excellent  family  of  Whitefoord's  leaving  Ballochmyle,  when 
Sir  John's  misfortunes  had  obliged  him  to  sell  the  estate. 


The  rantin  Dog,  the  Daddie  o't. 

I  COMPOSED  this  song  pretty  early  in  life,  and  sent  it  to  a 
young  girl,  a  very  particular  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was 
at  that  time  under  a  cloud. 


The  Shepherd's  Preference. 

THIS  song  is  Blacklock's. — I  don't  know  how  it  came  by 
the  name,  but  the  oldest  appellation  of  the  air,  was,  ' '  Whistle, 
and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad." 

It  has  little  affinity  to  the  tune  commonly  known  by  that 


The  bonie  BanJcs  of  Ayr. 

I  COMPOSED  this  song  as  I  convoyed  my  chest  so  far  on  the 
road  to  Greenock,  where  I  was  to  embark  in  a  few  days  for 
Jamaica. 

I  meant  it  as  my  farewel  Dirge  to  my  native  land.  * 

*  "  I  had  taken  the  last  farewel  of  my  few  friends ;  my  chest  was  on  the  road  to 
Greenock ;  I  had  composed  the  last  song  I  should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia,  The 
gloomy  Sight  is  gathering  fast." 

Letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  vol.  i.  p.  35.    Dr.  Curriers  ed. 

[Compare  note  on  this  subject  in  our  own  edition.] 


John  o'  Badenyond. 

THIS  excellent  song  is  the  composition  of  my  worthy  friend, 
old  Skinner,  at  Linshart. 


A  Waukrife  Minnie.  * 

I  PICKED  up  this  old  song  and  tune  from  a  country  girl  in 
Nithsdale. — I  never  met  with  it  elsewhere  in  Scotland. 

Whare  are  you  gaun,  my  bonie  lass, 

Whare  are  you  gaun,  my  hinnie  ? 
She  answer' d  me  right  saucilie, 

An  errand  for  my  minnie. 

O  whare  live  ye,  my  bonie  lass, 

O  whare  live  ye,  my  hinnie  ? 
By  yon  burn-side,  gin  ye  maun  ken, 

In  a  wee  house  wi'  my  minnie. 

But  I  foor  up  the  glen  at  e'en, 

To  see  my  bonie  lassie ; 
And  lang  before  the  gray  morn  cam, 

She  was  na  hauf  sae  sailcie. 

O  weary  fa'  the  waukrife  cock, 

And  the  foumart  lay  his  crawin ! 
He  wauken'd  the  auld  wife  frae  her  sleep, 

A  wee  blink  or  the  dawin. 

An  angry  wife  I  wat  she  raise, 

And  o'er  the  bed  she  brought  her ; 
And  wi'  a  mickle  hazle  rung, 

She  made  her  a  weel  pay'd  dochter. 


O  fare  thee  weel,  my  bonie  lass ! 
O  fare  thce  weel,  my  hinnie ! 
Thou  art  a  gay  and  bonie  lass, 

But  thou  has  a  waukrife  minnie.* 

•  The  editor  thinks  it  respectful  to  the  poet  to  preserve  the  verses  he  thus 
recovered.— [Cromek.] 


Tullochgorum. 

['Come,  gie's  a  sang,'  Montgomery  cried, 
'  And  lay  your  disputes  all  aside ; 
What  signifies't  for  folks  to  chide, 

For  what  was  done  before  them : 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree, 
Whig  and  Tory,  Whig  and  Tory ; 
Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 

To  drop  their  Whig-mig-morum  : 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 
To  spend  the  night  wi'  mirth  and  glee, 
And  cheerful  sing  alang  wi'  me 

The  reel  o'  Tullochgorum ! '] 

THIS,  first  of  songs,  is  the  master-piece  of  my  old  friend 
Skinner.  He  was  passing  the  day,  at  the  town  of  Cullen  I 
think  it  was,  in  a  friend's  house  whose  name  was  Montgomery. 
— Mrs.  Montgomery  observing,  en  passant,  that  the  beautiful 
reel  of  Tullochgorum  wanted  words,  she  begged  them  of  Mr. 
Skinner,  who  gratified  her  wishes,  and  the  wishes  of  every 
lover  of  Scottish  song,  in  this  most  excellent  ballad. 

These  particulars  I  had  from  the  author's  son,  Bishop 
Skinner,  at  Aberdeen. 


For  a'  that  and  «'  that. 
THIS  song  is  mine,  all  except  the  chorus. 


Auld  lang  syne. 

RAMSAY  here,  as  usual  with  him,  has  taken  the  idea  of  the 
song,  and  the  first  line,  from  the  old  fragment,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Museum,  vol.  v. 
[See  Various  Readings,  with  note  on  subject,  in  present  edition.] 


Willie  brew'd  a  Peck  o'  Maut. 

THIS  air  is  Masterton's ;  the  song  mine. — The  occasion  of  it 
was  this. — Mr.  Wm.  Nicol,  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh, 
during  the  autumn  vacation  being  at  Moffat,  honest  Allan, 
who  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  Dalswinton,  and  I  went  to 
pay  Nicol  a  visit. — We  had  such  a  joyous  meeting  that  Mr. 
Masterton  and  I  agreed,  each  in  our  own  way,  that  we  should 
celebrate  the  business. 


Killiecrankie. 

THE  battle  of  Killiecrankie  was  the  last  stand  made  by  the 
Clans  for  James,  after  his  abdication.  Here  the  gallant  Lord 
Dundee  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  with  him  fell  the 
hopes  of  the  party. — General  M'Kay,  when  he  found  the 
Highlanders  did  not  pursue  his  flying  army,  said,  "Dundee 
must  be  killed,  or  he  never  would  have  overlooked  this  advan- 
' — A  great  stone  marks  the  spot  where  Dundee  fell. 
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The  Ewie  wf  the  crooked  Horn. 

[O  were  I  able  to  rehearse 
My  ewie's  praise  in  proper  verse, 

I'd  sound  it  out  as  loud  and  fierce 
As  ever  piper's  drone  could  blaw.] 

ANOTHER  excellent  song  of  old  Skinner's. 


Craigie-burn  Wood. 

IT  is  remarkable  of  this  air,  that  it  is  the  confine  of  that 
country  where  the  greatest  part  of  our  Lowland  music  (so  far 
as  from  the  title,  words,  &c.  we  can  localize  it)  has  been  com- 
posed. From  Craigie-burn,  near  Moffat,  until  one  reaches  the 
West  Highlands,  we  have  scarcely  one  slow  air  of  any  antiquity. 

The  song  was  composed  on  a  passion  which  a  Mr.  Gillespie, 
a  particular  friend  of  mine,  had  for  a  Miss  Lorimer,  afterwards 
a  Mrs.  Whelpdale. — The  young  lady  was  born  at  Craigie-burn 
wood. — The  chorus  is  part  of  an  old  foolish  ballad. 


Frae  the  Friends  and  Land  I  love. 

I  ADDED  the  last  four  lines  by  way  of  giving  a  turn  to  the 
theme  of  the  poem,  such  as  it  is. 


Hughie  Graham. 

THERE  are  several  editions  of  this  ballad. — This,  here  in- 
serted, is  from  oral  tradition  in  Ayrshire,  where,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  it  was  a  popular  song. — It,  originally,  had  a  simple 
old  tune,  which  I  have  forgotten. 

Our  lords  are  to  the  mountains  gane, 

A  hunting  o'  the  fallow  deer, 
And  they  have  gripet  Hughie  Graham 

For  stealing  o'  the  bishop's  mare. 

And  they  have  tied  him  hand  and  foot, 

And  led  him  up,  thro'  Stirling  town  : 
The  lads  and  lasses  met  him  there, 

Cried,  Hughie  Graham  thou'rt  a  loon. 

O  lowse  my  right  hand  free,  he  says, 

And  put  my  braid  sword  in  the  same ; 
He's  no  in  Stirling  town  this  day, 

Dare  tell  the  tale  to  Hughie  Graham. 

Up  then  bespake  the  brave  Whitefoord, 

As  he  sat  by  the  bishop's  knee, 
Five  hundred  white  stots  I'll  gie  you 

If  ye'll  let  Hughie  Graham  free. 

O  baud  your  tongue,  the  bishop  says, 

And  wi'  your  pleading  let  me  be ; 
For  tho"  ten  Grahams  were  in  his  coat, 

Hughie  Graham  this  day  shall  die. 

Up  then  bespake  the  fair  Whitefoord, 

As  she  sat  by  the  bishop's  knee; 
Five  hundred  white  pence  I'll  gie  you, 

If  ye'll  gie  Hughie  Graham  to  me. 

O  haud  your  tongue  now  lady  fair, 

And  wi'  your  pleading  let  me  be; 
Altho'  ten  Grahams  were  in  his  coat, 

It's  for  my  honor  he  maun  die. 

They've  ta'en  him  to  the  gallows  knowe, 

He  looked  to  the  gallows  tree, 
Yet  never  colour  left  his  cheek, 

Nor  ever  did  he  blink  his  e'e. 


At  length  he  looked  round  about, 

To  see  whatever  he  could  spy ; 
And  there  he  saw  his  auld  father, 

And  he  was  weeping  bitterly. 

O  haud  your  tongue,  my  father  dear, 

And  wi'  your  weeping  let  it  be ; 
Thy  weeping's  sairer  on  my  heart, 

Than  a'  that  they  can  do  to  me. 

And  ye  may  gie  my  brother  John, 
My  sword  that's  bent  in  the  middle  clear, 

And  let  him  come  at  twelve  o'clock, 
And  see  me  pay  the  bishop's  mare. 

And  ye  may  gie  my  brother  James 
My  sword  that's  bent  in  the  middle  brown, 

And  bid  him  come  at  four  o'clock, 
And  see  his  brother  Hugh  cut  down. 

Remember  me  to  Maggy  my  wife, 

The  neist  time  ye  gang  o'er  the  moor, 
Tell  her  she  staw  the  bishop's  mare, 

Tell  her  she  was  the  bishop's  whore. 

And  ye  may  tell  my  kith  and  kin, 

I  never  did  disgrace  their  blood ; 
And  when  they  meet  the  bishop's  cloak 

To  mak  it  shorter  by  the  hood.* 

*  Burns  did  not  chuse  to  be  quite  correct  in  stating  that  this  copy  of  the  ballad 
of  Hughie  Graham  is  printed  from  oral  tradition  in  Ayrshire.  The  fact  is,  that 
four  of  the  stanzas  are  either  added  or  super-added  by  himself. 

Of  this  number,  the  third  and  eighth  are  original;  the  ninth  and  tenth  have 
received  his  corrections.  Perhaps  pathos  was  never  more  touching  than  in  the 
picture  of  the  hero  singling  out  his  poor  aged  father  from  the  crowd  of  spectators ; 
and  the  simple  grandeur  of  preparation  for  this  afflicting  circumstance  in  the 
verse  that  immediately  precedes  it  is  matchless. 

That  the  reader  may  properly  appreciate  the  value  of  Burns's  touches,  I  here 
subjoin  two  verses  from  the  most  correct  copy  of  the  ballad,  as  it  is  printed  in  the 
Border  Minntrelsy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  334. 

He  looked  over  his  left  shoulder 

And  for  to  see  what  he  might  see ; 
There  was  he  aware  of  his  auld  father, 

Came  tearing  his  hair  most  piteouslie. 

O  hald  your  tongue,  my  father,  he  says, 

And  see  that  ye  dinna  weep  for  me  1 
For  they  may  ravish  me  o'  my  life, 

But  they  canna  banish  me  fro'  heaven  hie. 

[Note  by  Cromek.] 


A  Southland  Jenny. 

[A  Southland  Jenny  that  was  right  bonie, 

She  had  for  a  suitor  a  Norland  Johnie ; 
But  he  was  sicken  a  bashful  wooer, 

That  he  could  scarcely  speak  unto  her.] 

THIS  is  a  popular  Ayrshire  song,  though  the  notes  were 
never  taken  down  before. — It,  as  well  as  many  of  the  ballad 
tunes  in  this  collection,  was  written  from  Mrs.  Burns's  voice. 


My  Tocher's  the  Jewel* 

THIS  tune  is  claimed  by  Nathaniel  Gow. — It  is  notoriously 
taken  from  "The  Muckin  o'  Geordie's  Byre." — It  is  also  to  be 
found,  long  prior  to  Nathaniel  Gow's  sera,  in  Aird's  Selection 
of  Airs  and  Marches,  the  first  edition,  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Highway  to  Edinburgh." 

*  Tocher — Marriage  portion. 


Then  guid  Wife  count  the  Lawin. 

THE  chorus  of  this  is  part  of  an  old  song,  one  stanza  of 
which  I  recollect. 
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Every  day  my  wife  tells  me 
That  ale  and  brandy  •will  ruin  me . 
But  if  gude  liquor  be  my  dead, 
This  shall  be  written  on  my  head. — 
0  gude  wife  count,  &c. 


There'll  never  be  Peace  till  Jamie  comes  Hame. 
THIS  tune  is  sometimes  called — "There's  few  gude  Fellows 
when  Willie's  awa." — But  I  never  have  been  able  to  meet 
with  any  thing  else  of  the  song  than  the  title. 


/  do  confess  thou  art  sae  fair. 

THIS  song  is  altered  from  a  poem  by  Sir  Eobert  Ayton, 
private  secretary  to  Mary  and  Anne,  queens  of  Scotland. — 
The  poem  is  to  be  found  in  James  Watson's  Collection  of 
Scots  Poems,  the  earliest  collection  printed  in  Scotland. — 
I  think  that  I  have  improved  the  simplicity  of  the  sentiments, 
by  giving  them  a  Scots  dress. 

The  following  are  the  old  words  of  this  song 

I  do  confess  thou'rt  smooth  and  fair, 

And  I  might  have  gone  near  to  love  thee ; 
Had  I  not  found  the  slightest  prayer 

That  lips  could  speak  had  power  to  move  thee ; 
But  I  can  let  thee  now  alone 
As  worthy  to  be  lov'd  by  none. 

I  do  confess  thou'rt  sweet,  yet  find 

Thee  such  an  unthrift  of  thy  sweets, 
Thy  favours  are  but  like  the  wind 

That  kisseth  every  thing  it  meets. 
And  since  thou  can'st  with  more  than  one, 
Thou'rt  worthy  to  be  kiss'd  by  none. 

The  morning  rose,  that  untouch'd  stands, 
Arm'd  with  her  briars,  how  sweetly  smells ! 

But  pluck'd  and  strain'd  through  ruder  hands, 
Her  sweets  no  longer  with  her  dwells ; 

But  scent  and  beauty  both  are  gone, 

And  leaves  fall  from  her,  one  by  one. 

Such  fate,  ere  long,  will  thee  betide, 

When  thou  hast  handled  been  awhile, 
Like  sere-flowers  to  be  thrown  aside ! 

And  I  shall  sigh,  while  some  will  smile, 
To  see  thy  love  to  every  one 
Hath  brought  thee  to  be  lov'd  by  none! 

This  song  may  be  seen  in  Playford's  Select  Ayres,  1659,  folio,  under  the  title  of  a 
'  Song  to  a  forsaken  Mistresse.' 

It  is  also  printed  in  Ellis's  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,  vol.  iii.,  p.  325. 
[In  Watson's  Collection  it  is  anonymous — title  « Inconstancy  Reproved.'] 


The  Soger  Laddie. 

THE  first  verse  of  this  is  old :  the  rest  is  by  Eamsay. — The 
tune  seems  to  be  the  same  with  a  slow  air,  called  "  Jacky 
Hume's  Lament" — or,  "The  Hollin  Buss" — or,  "Ken  ye 
what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten  ?  " 


Where  wad  lonie  Annie  lie. 

THE  old  name  of  this  tune  is,  "  Whare'U  our  gudeman  lie. 
A  silly  old  stanza  of  it  runs  thus — 

O  whare'll  our  gudeman  lie, 

Gudeman  lie,  gudeman  lie, 
O  whare'll  our  gudeman  lie, 

Till  he  shute  o'er  the  simmer  1 


Up  amang-  the  hen-bawks, 
The  hen-bawks,  the  hen-bawks, 

Up  amang  the  hen-bawks, 
Amang  the  rotten  timmcr. 


Galloway  Tarn. 

I  HAVE  seen  an  interlude  (acted  at  a  wedding)  to  this  tune, 
called  'The  Wooing  of  the  Maiden." — These  entertainments 
are  now  much  worn  out  in  this  part  of  Scotland. — Two  are 
still  retained  in  Nithsdale,  viz.  Jilly  Pure  Auld  Glenae,  and 
this  one,  The  Wooing  of  the  Maiden. 

[See  Note  on  '  Kirk  wad  let  me  be.'] 


As  I  cam  down  by  yon  Castle  Wall. 

[As  I  cam  down  by  yon  castle  wa' 
And  in  by  yon  garden  green, 

O  there  I  spied  a  bony  bony  lass, 
But  the  flower  borders  were  us  between. ~ 

THIS  is  a  very  popular  Ayrshire  song. 


Lord  Ronald  my  Son. 
[O  where  hae  ye  been,  Lord  Ronald,  my  son?] 

THIS  air,  a  very  favourite  one  in  Ayrshire,  is  evidently  the 
original  of  Lochaber. — In  this  manner,  most  of  our  finest 
more  modern  airs  have  had  their  origin.  Some  early  minstrel, 
or  musical  shepherd,  composed  the  simple,  artless,  original 
air ,  which,  being  picked  up  by  the  more  learned  musician, 
took  the  improved  form  it  bears. 


O'er  the  Moor  amang  the  Heather.* 

THIS  song  is  the  composition  of  a  Jean  Glover,  a  girl  who 
was  not  only  a  wh-re,  but  also  a  thief;  and  in  one  or  other 
character  had  visited  most  of  the  Correction  Houses  in  the 
West. — She  was  born,  I  believe,  in  Kilmarnock. — I  took  the 
song  down  from  her  singing  as  she  was  strolling  through  the 
country,  with  a  slight-of-hand  blackguard. 

*  Probably  some  of  my  readers  will  be  curious  to  see  this  production;  I  here 
subjoin  it : — 

Comin  thro"  the  craigs  o'  Kyle, 
Amang  the  bonnie  blooming  heather, 
There  I  met  a  bonnie  lassie, 
Keeping  a'  her  yowes  thegither. 

O'er  the  moor  amang  the  heather, 

O'er  the  moor  amang  the  heather, 

There  I  met  a  bonnie  lassie, 

Keeping  a'  her  yowes  thegither. 

Says  I,  my  dearie,  where  is  thy  hamc, 
In  moor  or  dale  pray  tell  me  whether  I 
She  says,  I  tent  the  fleecy  flocks 
That  feed  amang  the  blooming  heather. 
O'er  the  moor,  &c. 

We  laid  us  down  upon  a  bank, 
Sae  warm  and  sunny  was  the  weather, 
She  left  her  flocks  at  large  to  rove 
Amang  the  bonnie  blooming  heather. 
O'er  the  moor,  &c. 

While  thus  we  lay  she  sang  a  sang, 
Till  echo  rang  a  mile  and  farther, 
And  ay  the  burden  o'  the  sang 
Was  o'er  the  moor  amang  the  heather. 
O'er  the  moor,  &c. 
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She  charm'd  my  heart,  and  aye  sinsyne, 
I  could  na  think  on  ony  ither : 
By  sea  and  sky  she  shall  be  mine ! 
The  bonnie  lass  amang  the  heather. 
O'er  the  moor,  &c. 


To  the  Rose  Bud. 

THIS  song  is  the  composition  of  a Johnson,  a  joiner  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast.— The  tune  is  by  Oswald,  altered, 
evidently,  from  Jockie's  Gray  Breeks. 


Yon  wild  mossy  Mountains. 

THIS  tune  is  by  Oswald.     The  song  alludes  to  part  of  my 
private  history,  which  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  world 
to  know. 
[See  note  on  song,  in  present  edition,  p.  280.] 


It  is  na,  Jean,  thy  bonie  Face. 

THESE  were  originally  English  verses : — I  gave  them  their 
Scots  dress. 


Eppie  M'Nab. 
THE  old  song  with  this  title,  has  more  wit  than  decency. 


Wha  is  that  at  my  Bower  Door  ? 

THIS  tune  is  also  known  by  the  name  of,  "  Lass,  an  I  come 
near  thee."     The  words  are  mine. 


.  Thou  art  gane  awa. 

THIS  tune  is  the  same  with,  "  Haud  awa  frae  me,  Donald." 


The  Tears  I  shed  must  ever  fall. 

THIS  song  of  genius,  was  composed  by  a  Miss  Cranston.* — 
Ic  wanted  four  lines  to  make  all  the  stanzas  suit  the  music, 
which  I  added,  and  are  the  four  first  of  the  last  stanza. 
No  cold  approach,  no  alter' d  mien, 
Just  what  would  make  suspicion  start ; 
No  pause  the  dire  extremes  between, 
He  made  me  blest — and  broke  my  heart ! 
*  This  lady  was  afterwards  married  to  Professor  Dugald  Stewart. 


The  bonie  wee  Thing. 
COMPOSED  on  my  little  idol,  "  The  charming,  lovely  Davies." 


The  tither  Morn. 

THIS  tune  is  originally  from  the  Highlands. — I  have  heard 
a  Gaelic  song  to  it,  which  I  was  told  was  very  clever,  but  not 
by  any  means  a  lady's  song. 


A  Mother's  Lament  for  the  Death  of  her  Son. 

THIS  most  beautiful  tune  is,  I  think,  the  happiest  composi- 
tion of  that  bard-born  genius,  John  Eiddel,  of  the  family  of 
Glengarnock,  at  Ayr. — The  words  were  composed  to  com- 
memorate the  much  lamented,  and  premature  death  of  James 
Ferguson,  Esq.,  jun.,  of  Craigdarroch. 


Daintie  Davie. 

[The  tradition  connected  with  this  old  ditty  contains  a  scandal  affecting  the 
lev.  David  Williamson  and  Lady  Cherrytrees'  daughter,  in  times  of  the  Persecu- 
tion, which  need  not  be  repeated  at  this  date.     It  may  have  had  foundation  i 
fact,  but  would  certainly  lose  nothing  in  the  telling.    Our  Author  has  made  th 
song  itself  entirely  new  and  beautiful.] 


tin- 


Bob  o"  Dumblane. 

EAMSAY,  as  usual,  has  modernized  this  song.  The  original, 
which  I  learned  on  the  spot,  from  my  old  hostess  in  the  prin- 
cipal inn  there,  is ; 

Lassie,  lend  me  your  braw  hemp  heckle, 

And  I'll  lend  you  my  thripplin-kame ; 
My  heckle  is  broken,  it  cannot  be  gotten, 

And  we'll  gae  dance  the  bob  o'  Dumblane. 
Twa  gaed  to  the  wood,  to  the  wood,  to  the  wood; 

Twa  gaed  to  the  wood — three  came  hame  : 
An  it  be  na  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit, 

An  it  be  na  weel  bobbit,  we'll  bob  it  again. 

I  insert  this  song  to  introduce  the  following  anecdote  which 
I  have  heard  well  authenticated.  In  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Dumblane  (Sheriff-Muir)  when  the  action  was 
over,  a  Scots  officer  in  Argyle's  army  observed  to  His  Grace, 
that  he  was  afraid  the  rebels  would  give  out  to  the  world  that 
they  had  gotten  the  victory. — "Weel,  weel,"  returned  his 
Grace,  alluding  to  the  foregoing  ballad,  "if  they  think  it 
be  na  weel  bobbit,  we'll  bob  it  again." 


[In  concluding  these  notes,  we  cannot  help  remarking  the  strong  resemblance 
between  our  Author  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  both  in  their  extensive  acquaintance 
with  tradition,  their  power  of  retaining  an  immense  amount  of  traditional  poetry 
in  their  memories,  and  their  disposition  occasionally  to  pass  off  some  of  their  own 
finest  compositions  as  ancient  traditional  fragments.] 


Note  referred  to  in  page  308. 
A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  JAMES  TYTLER. 

[We  extract  this  notice  entire  from  Cromek's  Reliques,  being  much  too  in- 
teresting in  many  ways  to  abridge.  From  a  note  by  Cromek  himself  at  the 
conclusion,  it  appears  that  he  had  been  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  its  composition.] 

JAMES  TYTLER  was  the  son  of  a  country  clergyman  in  the 
presbytery  of  Brechin,  and  brother  to  Dr.  Tytler,  the  trans- 
lator of  Callimachus.  He  was  instructed  by  his  father  in 
classical  learning  and  school  divinity,  and  attained  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  biblical  literature  and  scholastic 
theology.  Having  discovered  an  early  predilection  for  the 
medical  profession,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  surgeon  in 
Forfar,  and  afterwards  sent  to  attend  the  medical  classes  at 
Edinburgh.  While  a  medical  student,  he  cultivated  experi- 
mental chemistry  and  controversial  theology  with  equal 
assiduity.  Unfortunately  his  religious  opinions,  not  deemed 
orthodox,  or  calvinistical,  connected  him  with  a  society  of 
Glassites,  and  involved  him  in  a  marriage  with  a  member  of 
the  society,  which  terminated  in  a  separation.  He  now  settled 
at  Leith,  as  an  apothecary,  depending  on  the  patronage  of  his 
religious  connections;  but  his  separation  from  the  society, 
which  happened  soon  after,  with  an  unsteadiness  that  was 
natural  to  him,  disappointed  his  expectations.  When  he 
ceased  to  be  a  Glassite,  he  ceased  not  to  be  a  firm  believer 
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in  the  Christian  revelation,  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  genuine 
Christianity ;  but  he  never  afterwards  held  communion  with 
any  denomination  of  Christians.  The  neglect  of  his  business 
was  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  his  attention  to  religious 
dissensions;  and  having  contracted  debts  to  a  considerable 
amount,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Berwick,  and  after- 
wards to  Newcastle.  In  both  places  he  was  employed  in 
preparing  chemical  medicines  for  the  druggists;  but  the 
liberality  of  his  employers  being  insufficient  to  preserve  an 
increasing  family  from  the  evils  of  penury,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1772,  in  extreme  poverty,  and  took 
refuge  from  the  molestation  of  his  creditors  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  sanctuary  of  Holyrood  House,  where  debtors  are 
privileged  from  arrests.  At  this  period  his  wife  deserted  him 
and  their  five  children,  the  youngest  only  six  months  old, 
and  returned  to  her  relations.  He  solaced  himself  for  the 
privation  of  domestic  happiness  by  composing  a  humorous 
ballad,  entitled  "  The  Pleasures  of  the  Alley,"  which  was  his 
first  attempt  in  poetry.  In  a  description  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  author  himself  is  introduced  in  the  16th  and  17th  stanzas. 
In  the  avocation  of  an  author  by  profession,  which  he  was 
now  compelled  to  assume,  he  displayed  a  versatility  of  talent 
and  a  facility  in  writing  unexampled  in  the  transactions  of 
the  press.  He  commenced  his  literary  career  by  a  publication 
entitled  ' '  Essays  on  the  most  important  Subjects  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,"  which  issued  from  the  asylum  for  debtors, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  being  composed  by  him- 
self,  at  the  printing  case,  from  his  own  conceptions,  without 
a  manuscript  before  him,  and  wrought  off  at  a  press  of  his 
own  construction,  by  his  own  hands.  He  left  this  singular 
work,  which  was  to  be  completed  in  two  volumes  8vo,  un- 
finished, and  turned  aside,  to  attack  the  opinions  of  a  new 
religious  sect  called  Bereans,  in  a  "  Letter  to  Mr.  John  Barclay 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Assurance,'"  in  which  he  again  performed 
the  functions  of  author,  compositor,  and  pressman.  He  next 
set  forth  with  such  assistance  as  he  could  find,  a  monthly 
publication,  entitled  "  The  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Magazine" 
which  was  soon  abandoned  for  "  The  Weekly  Review,"  a  liter- 
ary miscellany,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  discontinued  in  a  very 
short  time.  These  publications,  unavoidably  disfigured  with 
many  typographical  deformities,  made  him.  known  to  the 
booksellers;  and  from  them  he  afterwards  found  constant 
employment  in  compilations,  abridgments,  translations,  and 
miscellaneous  essays.  He  now  ventured  to  leave  the  miser- 
able apartments  which  he  had  long  occupied  in  the  sanctuary 
for  debtors,  for  more  comfortable  lodgings,  first  at  Restalrig, 
and  afterwards  in  the  city ;  and  if  his  prudence  and  steadiness 
had  been  equal  to  his  talents  and  industry,  he  might  have 
earned  by  his  labours  a  complete  maintenance,  which  never 
fell  to  his  lot.  As  he  wrote  for  subsistence,  not  from  the 
vanity  of  authorship,  he  was  engaged  in  many  works  which 
were  anonymous,  and  in  others  which  appeared  with  the 
names  of  his  employers.  He  is  editor  or  author  of  the  follow- 
ing works:  "The  Weekly  Mirror,"  a  periodical  publication 
which  began  in  1780.  "A  System  of  Geography,"  in  8vo. 
"  A  History  of  Edinburgh,"  12mo.  "A  Geographical,  Histori- 
cal, and  Commercial  Grammar,"  2  vols.  8vo.  "  A  Review  of 
Dritchkerfs  Theory  of  Inflammation,"  12mo,  with  a  practical 


dedication.  "Remarks  on  Mr.  Pinkerton's  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Scotland,  8vo.  "A  Poetical  Translation  of  Virgil's 
Eclogues,"  4to.  "A  General  Index  to  the  Scots  Magazine." 
"  A  System  of  Chemistry  "  written  at  the  expense  of  a  gentle- 
man who  was  to  put  his  name  to  it,  unpublished.  He  gave 
his  assistance  in  preparing  the  System  of  Anatomy  published 
by  A.  Bell,  and  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  "Medical 
Commentaries,"  and  other  periodical  publications  of  the  time. 
He  was  the  principal  editor  of  the  2d  edition  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,"  and  finished,  with  incredible  labour,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  more  considerable  scientific  treatises  and 
histories,  and  almost  all  the  minor  articles.  He  had  an  apart- 
ment assigned  him  in  the  printing-house,  where  he  performed 
the  offices  of  compiler,  and  corrector  of  the  press,  at  a  salary 
of  sixteen  shillings  a  week !  When  the  third  edition  was 
undertaken,  he  was  engaged  as  a  stated  contributor,  upon 
more  liberal  terms,  and  wrote  a  larger  share  in  the  early 
volumes  than  is  ascribed  to  him  in  the  general  preface.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  be  continually  drawn  aside  from  the 
business  of  his  employers  by  the  delight  he  took  in  pro- 
secuting experiments  in  chemistry,  electricity,  and  mechanics, 
which  consumed  a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  money.  He 
conducted  for  some  time,  with  success,  a  manufacturing  pro- 
cess of  which  he  was  the  inventor;  but  after  he  had  disclosed 
his  secret  to  the  gentleman  at  whose  expense  it  was  carried  on, 
he  was  dismissed,  without  either  obtaining  a  share  in  the 
business,  or  a  suitable  compensation  for  his  services.  He  was 
the  first  in  Scotland  who  adventured  in  a  fire  balloon,  con- 
structed upon  the  plan  of  Montgolfeir.  He  ascended  from 
Comely  Garden,  Edinburgh,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an 
immense  multitude,  and  descended  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  owing  to  some  unforeseen  defect  in  the  machinery. 
The  failure  of  this  adventure  deprived  him  of  the  public 
favour  and  applause,  and  encreased  his  pecuniary  difficulties. 
He  again  had  recourse  to  his  pen  for  subsistence,  and  amidst 
the  drudgery  of  writing,  and  the  cares  which  pressed  upon 
him  daily,  he  exhilarated  his  spirits,  at  intervals,  with  a  tune 
on  the  Irish  Bagpipe,  which  he  played  with  much  sweetness, 
interposing  occasionally  a  song  of  his  own  composition,  sung 
with  great  animation.  A  solace  of  this  kind  was  well  suited 
to  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  modesty  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  the  integrity  of  his  character,  such  as  they  were 
before  he  suffered  his  social  propensities  to  violate  the  rules  of 
sobriety.  Forgetting  his  old  friends,  he  associated  with  dis- 
contented persons,  and  entered  into  a  deliberate  exposition  of 
the  abuses  of  the  government  in  "A  Pamphlet  on  the  Excise," 
and  more  systematically  in  a  periodical  publication,  entitled 
"  The  Historical  Register,"  which  gratified  malignity  by  per- 
sonal invective  and  intemperance  of  language.  He  was  con- 
cerned in  the  wild  irrational  plans  of  the  British  Convention, 
and  published  "A  hand  bill  addressed  to  the  people,"  written  in 
so  inflammatory  a  style,  as  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  govern- 
ment. A  warrant  was  issued  to  apprehend  him,  and  he  left 
his  native  country  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  America,  where 
he  fixed  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Salem,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  where  he  established  a  newspaper  in  con- 
nection with  a  printer,  which  he  continued  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1S05,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 
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NOTE. 


IN  this  Part  are   contained  and  arranged,  in  separate  Divisions,   the  various 
Poetical  Remains  of  our  Author,  as  they  have  been  successively  recovered. 

I. — Those  which  were  found  immediately  after  his  death,  wholly  or  partially  revised  by 
himself  with  view  to  publication,  and  which  first  appeared  under  editorship  of 
Dr.  Currie. 

II. — Those  which,  from  time  to  time,  through  various  channels  and  by  various  accidents, 
were  afterwards  discovered  in  possession  of  correspondents  or  friends ;  and  which 
were  edited  from  original  documents  by  their  respective  collectors,  as  Stewart, 
Cromek,  Cunningham,  and  others. 

III. — Those  Minor  Miscellaneous  and  Fragmentary  Pieces — as  Epigrams,  Epitaphs,  In- 
scriptions, &c.,  which  might  be  more  appropriately  classed  among  themselves,  than 
otherwise,  by  whomsoever  discovered. 

N.B. — Date  of  Composition,  where  reliably  ascertained,  has  been  prefixed 
to  the  most  important  of  these  interesting  Poetical  Remains. 
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Tune. — "  Bide  ye  yet." 


[DATE  1783-84.] 


.      I. 

0  MARY,  at  thy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see, 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor: 
How  blythly  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun ; 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure, 

The  lovely  Mary  Moris  on. 

II. 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string 
The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha', 

To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 
I  sat,  but  neither  heard  or  saw : 

Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

1  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 
"  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison." 


III. 

Oh,  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die  ? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie, 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ; 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 


2*  go  to  tlu 

Tune, — "Ewe-Bughts,  Marion." 
[DATE  1786.] 

I. 

WILL  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore  ? 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
Across  th'  Atlantic's  roar? 
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II. 

0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange, 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine ; 

But  a'  the  charms  o'  the  Indies 
Can  never  equal  thine. 

III. 

1  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  my  Mary, 

I  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  be  true; 
And  sae  may  the  Heavens  forget  me, 
When  I  forget  my  vow  I 

IV. 

0  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
And  plight  me  your  lily-white  hand ; 

0  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  Scotia's  strand. 

V. 

We  hae  plighted  our  troth,  my  Mary, 

In  mutual  affection  to  join; 
And  curst  be  the  cause  that  shall  part  us ! 

The  hour  and  the  moment  o'  time ! 


Streams  that  dltfct  in  (Dricttt  f  lain*. 

Tune.— "  Morag." 


[DATE,  September,  1787.] 


I. 

STREAMS  that  glide  in  orient  plains, 
Never  bound  by  winter's  chains ; 

Glowing  here  on  golden  sands, 
There  commix'd  with  foulest  stains 

From  tyranny's  empurpl'd  bands : 
These,  their  richly  gleaming  waves, 
I  leave  to  tyrants  and  their  slaves; 
Give  me  the  stream  that  sweetly  laves 
The  banks  by  Castle  Gordon. 


II. 

Spicy  forests,  ever  gay, 
Shading  from  the  burning  ray 

Hapless  wretches  sold  to  toil ; 
Or  the  ruthless  native's  way, 

Bent  on  slaughter,  blood,  and  spoil: 
Woods  that  ever  verdant  wave, 
I  leave  the  tyrant  and  the  slave ; 
Give  me  the  groves  that  lofty  brave 
The  storms,  by  Castle  Gordon. 

III. 

Wildly  here  without  control, 
Nature  reigns  and  rules  the  whole; 

In  that  sober  pensive  mood, 
Dearest  to  the  feeling  soul, 

She  plants  the  forest,  pours  the  flood : 
Life's  poor  day  I'll  musing  rave, 
And  find  at  night  a  sheltering  cave, 
Where  waters  flow  and  wild  woods  wave, 
By  bonnie  Castle  Gordon. 


Tune.—"  Quaker's  Wife." 


[DATE  1791.] 


I. 

THINE  am  I,  my  faithful  fair, 
Thine,  my  lovely  Nancy; 

Ev'ry  pulse  along  my  veins, 
Ev'ry  roving  fancy. 

II. 

To  thy  bosom  lay  my  heart, 
There  to  throb  and  languish : 

Tho'  despair  had  wrung  its  core, 
That  would  heal  its  anguish. 


CURRIE'S  EDITION.] 
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III. 

Take  away  these  rosy  lips, 
Rich  with  balmy  treasure : 

Turn  away  thine  eyes  of  love, 
Lest  I  die  with  pleasure. 

IV. 

What  is  life  when  wanting  love  ? 

Night  without  a  morning : 
Love's  the  cloudless  summer  sun, 

Nature  gay  adorning. 


,iitf%  a  Min00mc 

Tune. — "  My  wife's  a  wanton  wee  thing." 


[DATE   1792.] 


I. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

II. 

I  never  saw  a  fairer, 

I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer, 

And  niest  my  heart  I'll  wear  her, 

For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 

III. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

IV. 

The  warld's  wrack  we  share  o't, 
The  warstle  and  the  care  o't; 
Wi'  her  I'll  blythly  bear  it, 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 


n'  i!u 

Tune. — "  Hey !  bonnie  lass,  will  you  lie  in  a  barrack  ?" 


I. 

0  KEN  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten  ? 
An'  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  Mill  has  gotten  ? 
She  has  gotten  a  coof  wi'  a  claut  o'  siller, 
And  broken  the  heart  o'  the  barley  Miller. 

II. 

The  Miller  was  strappin,  the  Miller  was  ruddy ; 
A  heart  like  a  lord,  and  a  hue  like  a  lady : 
The  Laird  was  a  widdiefu',  bleerit  knurl ; 
She's  left  the  gude-fellow  and  taen  the  churl. 

III. 

The  Miller  he  hecht  her  a  heart  leal  and  loving; 
The  Laird  did  address  her  wi'  matter  mair  moving, 
A  fine  pacing-horse  wi'  a  clear  chained  bridle, 
A  whip  by  her  side  and  a  bonie  side-saddle. 

IV. 

0  wae  on  the  siller,  it  is  sae  prevailing; 
And  wae  on  the  love  that's  fix'd  on  a  mailin ! 
A  tocher's  nae  word  in  a  true  lover's  parle, 
But,  gie  me  my  love,  and  a  fig  for  the  warl ! 


f  hillia  the  Jair. 


Tune — "  Robin  Adair." 


I. 

WHILE  larks  with  little  wing 

Fann'd  the  pure  air, 
Tasting  the  breathing  spring, 

Forth  I  did  fare : 
Gay,  the  sun's  golden  eye 
Peep'd  o'er  the  mountains  high; 
Such  thy  morn !  did  I  cry, 

Phillis  the  fair. 
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II. 

In  each  bird's  careless  song, 

Glad,  I  did  share; 
While  yon  wild  flowers  among, 

Chance  led  me  there : 
Sweet  to  the  opening  day, 
Rosebuds  bent  the  dewy  spray ; 
Such  thy  bloom  I  did  I  say, 

Phillis  the  fair. 

III. 

Down  in  a  shady  walk, 

Doves  cooing  were; 
I  mark'd  the  cruel  hawk 

Caught  in  a  snare : 
So  kind  may  fortune  be, 
Such  make  his  destiny, 
He  who  would  injure  thee, 

Phillis  the  fair! 


Deluueb  Stoaitt. 

Tune. — "  Collier's  Dochter." 

I. 

DELUDED  swain,  the  pleasure 
The  fickle  Fair  can  give  thee, 

Is  but  a  fairy  treasure ; 

Thy  hopes  wrill  soon  deceive  thee. 

II. 

The  billows  on  the  ocean, 
The  breezes  idly  roaming, 

The  clouds'  uncertain  motion, 
They  are  but  types  of  woman. 

III. 

0 !  art  thou  not  ashamed, 

To  doat  upon  a  feature  ? 
If  man  thou  would'st  be  named, 

Despise  the  silly  creature. 


IV. 

Go  find  an  honest  fellow; 

Good  claret  set  before  thee  : 
Hold  on  till  thou  art  mellow, 

And  then  to  bed  in  glory. 


last  time  I  came  o'er  the 

Tune — "The  last  time  I  came  o'er,  &c." 


[FIRST  EDITION  (not  in  Currie):  April,  1793.] 


I. 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor, 

And  left  Maria's  dwelling, 
What  throes,  what  tortures  passing  cure, 

Were  in  my  bosom  swelling : 
Condemn'd  to  see  my  rival's  reign, 

While  I  in  secret  languish; 
To  feel  a  fire  in  every  vein, 

Yet  dare  not  speak  my  anguish. 

II. 

Love's  veriest  wretch,  despairing,  1 

Fain,  fain  my  crime  would  cover : 
The  unweeting  groan,  the  bursting  sigh, 

Betray  the  guilty  lover. 
I  know  my  doom  must  be  despair, 

Thou  wilt  nor  canst  relieve  me ; 
But,  0  Maria,  hear  my  prayer, 

For  pity's  sake,  forgive  me ! 

III. 

The  music  of  thy  tongue  I  heard, 

Nor  wist  while  it  enslaved  me : 
I  saw  thine  eyes,  yet  nothing  feared, 

Till  fears  no  more  had  saved  me. 
The  unwary  sailor  thus  aghast, 

The  wheeling  torrent  viewing, 
In  circling  horrors  yields  at  last, 

In  overwhelming  ruin! 


3^^" 
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ihtfu  Stream  that  SSinbing 


Tune  —  "Nancy's  to  the  Greenwood  gone." 


[SECOND  EDITION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  (as  in  Currie) 
November,  1794.] 


I. 

FAREWELL  thou  stream  that  winding  flows 
Around  Eliza's  dwelling ! 

0  mem'r y  I  spare  the  cruel  throes 
Within  my  bosom  swelling : 

Coudemn'd  to  drag  a  hopeless  chain, 

And  yet  in  secret  languish ; 
To  feel  a  fire  in  ev'ry  vein, 

Nor  dare  disclose  my  anguish. 

II. 

Love's  veriest  wretch,  unseen,  unknown, 

I  fain  my  griefs  would  cover : 
The  bursting  sigh,  th'  umveeting  groan, 

Betray  the  hapless  lover. 

1  know  thou  doom'st  me  to  despair, 

Nor  wilt,  nor  can'st  relieve  me ; 
But  oh !  Eliza,  hear  one  prayer, 
For  pity's  sake  forgive  me ! 

III. 

The  music  of  thy  voice  I  heard, 

Nor  wist  while  it  enslav'd  me ; 
I  saw  thine  eyes,  yet  nothing  fear'd, 

Till  fears  no  more  had  sav'd  me  : 
Th'  unwary  sailor  thus  aghast, 

The  wheeling  torrent  viewing, 
'Mid  circling  horrors  sinks  at  last 

In  overwhelming  ruin. 


'  the  Jotocs  to  the 

Tune — "  Ca'  the  Yowes  to  the  Knowes." 


CHORUS. 

Ca'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  heather  growes, 
Ca'  them  \vhare  the  burnie  rowes, 
My  bonie  dearie. 

I. 

HARK,  the  mavis'  evening  sang 
Sounding  Clouden's  woods  arnang : 
Then  a-faulding  let  us  gang, 
My  bonie  dearie. 

II. 

We'll  gae  down  by  Clouden  side, 
Thro'  the  hazels  spreading  wide, 
O'er  the  waves  that  sweetly  glide 
To  the  moon  sae  clearly. 

III. 

Yonder  Clouden's  silent  towers, 
Where  at  moonshine  midnight  hours, 
O'er  the  dewy  bending  flowers, 
Faiiies  dance  sae  cheary. 

IV. 

Ghaist  nor  bogle  shalt  thou  fear ; 
Thou'rt  to  love  and  heaven  sae  dear, 
Nocht  of  ill  may  come  thee  near,       - 
My  bonie  dearie. 

V. 

Fair  and  lovely  as  thou  art, 
Thou  hast  stown  my  very  heart; 
I  can  die — but  canna  part, 
My  bonie  dearie. 


3  D 
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Sato  £t  mt} 

(Quasi  dicat  Phillis.) 
Time — "When  she  cam  ben  she  bobbit." 


I. 

0  SAW  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely  ? 
0  saw  ye  my  dear,  my  Phely? 
She's  down  i'  the  grove,  she's  wi'  a  new  love ; 
She  wirma  come  hame  to  her  Willy. 

II. 

What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely  ? 
What  says  she,  my  dearest,  my  Phely  ? 
She  lets  thee  to  wit  that  she  has  thee  forgot, 
And  for  ever  disowns  thee  her  Willy. 

III. 

0  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Phely ! 
0  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee,  my  Phely ! 
As  light  as  the  air,  and  fause  as  thou's  fair, 
Thoii's  broken  the  heart  o'  thy  Willy. 


#,  mark  hoto 


the 


I. 

MY  Chloris,  mark  how  green  the  groves, 
The  primrose  banks  how  fair; 

The  balmy  gales  awake  the  flowers, 
And  wave  thy  flaxen  hair. 

II. 

The  lav'rock  shuns  the  palace  gay, 

And  o'er  the  cottage  sings : 
For  nature  smiles  as  sweet,  I  ween, 

To  shepherds  as  to  kings. 


III. 

Let  minstrels  sweep  the  skilfu'  string 

In  lordly  lighted  ha' : 
The  shepherd  stops  his  simple  reed, 

Blythe,  in  the  birken  shaw. 

IV. 

The  princely  revel  may  survey 

Our  rustic  dance  wi'  scorn ; 
But  are  their  hearts  as  light  as  ours 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  ? 

V. 

The  shepherd,  in  the  flowery  glen, 
In  shepherd's  phrase  will  woo  : 

The  courtier  tells  a  finer  tale, 
But  is  his  heart  as  true  ? 

VI. 

These  wild-wood  flowers  I've  pu'd,  to  deck 

That  spotless  breast  o'  thine  : 
The  courtier's  gems  may  witness  love — 

But  'tis  na  love  like  mine. 


na  lur  ftaniz 


Tune — "  Laddie  lie  near  me. 


I. 

'TWAS  na  her  bonie  blue  e'e  was  my  ruin; 
Fair  tho'  she  be,  that  was  ne'er  my  undoing : 
'Twas  the  dear  smile  when  naebody  did  mind  us, 
'Twas  the  bewitching,   sweet,   stown  glance  o' 
kindness. 

II. 

Sair  do  I  fear  that  to  hope  is  denied  me, 
Sair  do  I  fear  that  despair  maun  abide  me : 
But  tho'  fell  fortune  should  fate  us  to  sever, 
Queen  shall  she  be  in  my  bosom  for  ever. 


CURRIE'S  EDITION.] 
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III. 

Mary,  I'm  thine  wi'  a  passion  sincerest, 
And  thou  hast  plighted  me  love  o'  the  dearest ! 
And  thou'rt  the  angel  that  never  can  alter, 
Sooner  the  sun  in  his  motion  would  falter. 


(Erttet  are  the  fteettt*. 

Altered  from  an  old  English  song. 
Tune — "  John  Anderson,  my  Jo." 


I. 

HOW  cruel  are  the  parents, 

Who  riches  only  prize, 
And  to  the  wealthy  booby 

Poor  woman  sacrifice. 
Meanwhile,  the  hapless  daughter 

Has  but  a  choice  of  strife ; 
To  shun  a  tyrant  father's  hate, 

Become  a  wretched  wife. 

II. 

The  ravening  hawk  pursuing, 

The  trembling  dove  thus  flies, 
To  shun  impelling  ruin 

A  while  her  pinions  tries ; 
Till  of  escape  despairing, 

No  shelter  or  retreat, 
She  trusts  the  ruthless  falconer, 

And  drops  beneath  his  feet. 


<S)h  toert  thaw  in  the  tolb  «Ia*t. 


Tune. — "  The  Eobin  cam  to  the  Wren's  Nest.' 


[DATE  1796.] 


I. 

OH  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast, 

On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea; 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 

I'd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee : 
Or  did  misfortune's  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw ; 
Thy  bield  should  be  my  bosom, 

To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'. 

II. 

Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  black  and  bare,  sae  black  and  bare ; 
The  desart  were  a  paradise, 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there  : 
Or  were  I  monarch  o'  the  globe, 

Wi'  thee  to  reign,  wi'  thee  to  reign ; 
The  brightest  jewel  in  my  crown 

Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen. 


ELEGIES,    &c. 


THE   LATE  MlSS  BUKNET,    OF  MONBODDO. 


[DATE,  January,  1791.] 


I. 

LIFE  ne'er  exulted  in  so  rich  a  prize, 

As  Burnet  lovely  from  her  native  skies ; 

Nor  envious  death  so  triumph'd  in  a  blow, 

As  that  which  laid  th'  accomplish'd  Bui-net  low. 
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II. 

Thy  form  and  mind,  sweet  maid,  can  I  forget? 

In  richest  ore  the  brightest  jewel  set! 

In  thee,  high  Heaven  above  was  truest  shown, 

As  by  his  noblest  work  the  Godhead  best  is  known. 

III. 

In  vain  ye  flaunt  in  summer's  pride,  ye  groves ; 

Thou  chrystal  streamlet  with  thy  flowery  shore, 
Ye  woodland  choir  that  chaunt  your  idle  loves, 

Ye  cease  to  charm ;   Eliza  is  no  more. 

IV. 

Ye  heathy  wastes,  immix'd  with  reedy  fens ; 

Ye  mossy  streams,  with  sedge  and  rushes  stor'd ; 
Ye  rugged  clifs,  o'erhanging  dreary  glens, 

To  you  I  fly — ye  with  my  soul  accord. 

V. 

Princes,  whose  cumb'rous  pride  was  all  their  worth, 
Shall  venal  lays  their  pompous  exit  hail? 

And  thou,  sweet  Excellence !  forsake  our  earth, 
And  not  a  muse  in  honest  grief  bewail? 

VI. 

We  saw  thee  shine  in  youth  and  beauty's  pride, 
And  virtue's  light,  that  beams  beyond  the  spheres; 

But  like  the  sun  eclips'd  at  morning  tide, 
Thou  left'st  us  darkling  in  a  world  of  tears. 

VII. 

The  parent's  heart  that  nestled  fond  in  thee, 
That  heart  how  sunk,  a  prey  to  grief  and  care ; 

So  deckt  the  woodbine  sweet  yon  aged  tree ; 
So,  from  it  ravish' d,  leaves  it  bleak  and  bare. 

[UNFINISHED.] 


WRITTEN  ON   THE   TWENTY-FIFTH 
JANUARY,    1793,   THE  BIRTH-DAY   OF  THE  AUTHOR, 

ON   HEARING 
A  THRUSH  SING  IN  A  MORNING  WALK. 


SlNG  on,  sweet  thrush,  upon  the  leafless  bough ; 

Sing  on,  swreet  bird,  I  listen  to  thy  strain; 

See  aged  Winter,  'mid  his  surly  reign, 
At  thy  blythe  carol  clears  his  furrow'd  brow. 

So  in  lone  Poverty's  dominion  drear, 

Sits  meek  Content  with  light  un  anxious  heart ; 
Welcomes  the  rapid  moments,  bids  them  part, 

Nor  asks  if  they  bring  ought  to  hope  or  fear. 

I  thank  thee,  Author  of  this  opening  day! 

Thou  whose  bright  sun  now  gilds  yon   orient 
skies ! 

Riches  denied,  thy  boon  was  purer  joys ; 
What  wealth  could  never  give  nor  take  away ! 

Yet  come,  thou  child  of  poverty  and  care, 
The  mite  high  Heaven  bestow'd,  that  mite  with 
thee  I'll  share. 


ON  THE   DEATH   OF  ROBERT  RIDDEL,    ESQ., 
OF   GLEN  RLDDEL. 


[DATE,  April,  1794.] 


No  more  ye  warblers  of  the  wood,  no  more; 
Nor  pour  your  descant,  grating,  on  my  soul : 
Thou  young-eyed    Spring,   gay  in  thy  verdant 
stole, 

More  welcome  were  to  me  grim  Winter's  wildest 


roar. 
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How  can  ye  charm,  ye  flow'rs,  with  all  your  dyes  ? 
Ye  blow  upon  the  sod  that  wraps  my  friend: 
How  can  I  to  the  tuneful  strain  attend? 

That  strain  flows  round  th'  untimely  tomb  where 
Riddel  lies. 

Yes,  pour,  ye  warblers,  pour  the  notes  of  woe, 
And  soothe  the  Virtues  weeping  on  this  bier : 
The  Man  of  Worth,  and  has  not  left  his  peer, 

Is  in  his  "narrow  house"  for  ever  darkly  low. 

Thee,  Spring,  again  with  joy  shall  others  greet ; 
Me,  mem'ry  of  my  loss  will  only  meet. 


[FINAL  EDITION.] 
[See  Song,  "A  Lassie  all  Alone,"  p.  154.] 


I. 

As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower, 

Where  the  wa'-flower  scents  the  dewy  air, 

Where  th'  howlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower, 
And  tells  the  midnight  moon  her  care. 

II. 

The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still, 
The  stars  they  shot  alang  the  sky ; 

The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hill, 
And  the  distant-echoing  glens  reply. 

III. 

The  stream,  adown  its  hazelly  path, 
Was  rushing  by  the  ruin'd  wa's, 

Hasting  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith, 
Whase  distant  roaring  swells  and  fa's. 


IV. 

The  cauld  blue  North  was  streaming  forth 
Her  lights,  wi'  hissing  eerie  din ; 

Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift, 
Like  Fortune's  favours,  tint  as  win. 

V. 

By  heedless  chance  I  turn'd  mine  eyes, 
And,  by  the  moon-beam,  shook  to  see 

A  stern  and  stalwart  ghaist  arise, 
Attir'd  as  minstrels  wont  to  be. 

VI. 

Had  I  a  statue  been  o'  stane, 
His  darin  look  had  daunted  me; 

And  on  his  bonnet  grav'd  was  plain, 
The  sacred  posy — Libertie ! 

VII. 

And  frae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow, 

Might  rous'd  the  slumb'ring  dead  to  hear ; 

But  oh,  it  was  a  tale  of  woe, 
As  ever  met  a  Briton's  ear ! 

VIII. 

He  sang  wi'  joy  his  former  day, 

He  weeping  wail'd  his  latter  times ; 

But  what  he  said  it  was  nae  play, 
I  Avirma  ventur't  in  my  rhymes. 
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Jtetodl  to 

[Found  by  Currie  among  manuscripts  of  Author.] 


I. 

SCENES  of  woe  and  scenes  of  pleasure, 
Scenes  that  former  thoughts  renew; 

Scenes  of  woe  and  scenes  of  pleasure, 
Now  a  sad  and  last  adieu ! 

II. 

Bonny  Doon,  sae  sweet  at  gloaming, 
Fare  thee  weel  before  I  gang! 

Bonny  Doon,  whare  early  roaming, 
First  I  weav'd  the  rustic  sang  ! 

III. 

Bowers  adieu,  whare  Love,  decoying, 
First  enthrall'd  this  heart  o'  mine; 


There  the  saftest  sweets  enjoying — 
Sweets  that  Mem'ry  ne'er  shall  tine ! 

IV. 

Friends,  so  near  my  bosom  ever, 
Ye  hae  render'd  moments  dear ; 

But,  alas !  when  forc'd  to  sever, 
Then  the  stroke,  0  how  severe ! 

V. 

Friends !  that  parting  tear  reserve  it, 
Tho'  'tis  doubly  dear  to  me ! 

Could  I  think  I  did  deserve  it, 
How  much  happier  would  I  be ! 

VI. 

Scenes  of  woe  and  scenes  of  pleasure, 
Scenes  that  former  thoughts  renew; 

Scenes  of  woe  and  scenes  of  pleasure, 
Now  a  sad  and  last  adieu ! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(Bpistte  to 


A  BROTHER  POET. 

[First  published  by  Sillar  himself,  Kilmarnock,  1789.] 


[DATE   1785.] 


AULD  NlBOR, 

I'M  three  times  doubly  o'er  your  debtor, 
For  your  auld-farrant,  frien'ly  letter ; 
Tho'  I  maun  say't,  I  doubt  ye  flatter, 

Ye  speak  sae  fair ; 
For  my  puir,  silly,  rhymin  clatter 

Some  less  maun  sair. 


Hale  be  your  heart,  hale  be  your  fiddle ; 
Lang  may  your  elbuck  jink  and  diddle, 
To  chear  you  thro'  the  weary  widdle 

0'  war'ly  cares ; 
Till  bairns'  bairns  kindly  cuddle 

Your  auld,  gray  hairs. 

But  Davie,  lad,  I'm  red  ye're  glaikit ; 
I'm  tauld  the  Muse  ye  hae  negleckit ; 
An'  gif  it's  sae,  ye  sud  be  licket 

Until  ye  fyke ; 
Sic  hauns  as  you  sud  ne'er  be  faiket, 

Be  hain't  wha  like. 

For  me,  I'm  on  Parnassus'  brink, 
Rivan  the  words  to  gar  them  clink ; 
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Whyles  daez't  wi'  love,  whyles  daez't  wi'  drink, 
Wi'  jads  or  masons ; 

An'  whyles,  but  ay  owre  late,  I  think, 

Braw  sober  lessons. 

Of  a'  the  thoughtless  sons  o'  man, 
Commen'  me  to  the  Bardie  clan; 
Except  it  be  some  idle  plan 

0'  rhymin  clink, 
The  devil-haet,  that  I  sud  ban, 

They  ever  think. 

Nae  thought,  nae  view,  nae  scheme  o'  livin, 
Nae  cares  to  gie  us  joy  or  grievin; 
But  just  the  pouchie  put  the  nieve  in, 

An'  while  ought's  there, 
Then,  hiltie  skiltie,  we  gae  scrivin, 

An'  fash  nae  mair. 

Leeze  me  on  rhyme !  it's  aye  a  treasure, 
My  chief,  amaist  my  only  pleasure ; 
At  name,  a-fiel,  at  wark,  or  leisure, 

The  Muse,  poor  hizzie ! 
Tho'  rough  an'  raplpch  be  her  measure, 

She's  seldom  lazy. 

Haud  to  the  Muse,  my  dainty  Davie : 
The  warl'  may  play  you  moiiie  a  shavie ; 
But  for  the  Muse,  she'll  never  leave  ye, 

Tho'  e'er  sae  puir, 
Na,  even  tho'  limpan  wi'  the  spavie 

Frae  door  to  door. 


0tt  Mtttinq  toiih 


Haer. 


[DATE  1786.] 


THIS  wot  ye  all  whom  it  concerns, 
I,  Rhymer  Robin,  alias  Burns, 

October  twenty-third, 
A  ne'er-to-be-forgotten  day, 
Sae  far  I  sprachled  up  the  brae, 

I  dinner'd  wi'  a  Lord. 


I've  been  at  druken  writers'  feasts, 
Nay,  been  bitch-fou  'mang  godly  priests, 

Wi'  rev'rence  be  it  spoken : 
I've  even  join'd  the  honor' d  jorum, 
When  mighty  squireships  of  the  quorum, 

Their  hydra  drouth  did  sloken. 

But  wi'  a  Lord — stand  out  my  shin, 
A  Lord — a  Peer — an  Earl's  son, 

Up  higher  yet  my  bonnet ! 
An'  sic  a  Lord ! — lang  Scotch  ells  twa, 
Our  Peerage  he  o'erlooks  them  a', 

As  I  look  o'er  my  sonnet. 

But,  oh!  for  Hogarth's  magic  pow'r! 
To  show  Sir  Bardie's  willyart  glow'r, 

An'  how  he  star'd  an'  stammer'd; 
When  goavan,  as  if  led  wi'  branks, 
An'  stmnpan  on  his  ploughman  shanks, 

He  in  the  parlour  hammer'd. 

I  sidling  shelter'd  in  a  nook, 
An'  at  his  lordship  steal't  a  look, 

Like  some  portentous  omen ; 
Except  good  sense  and  social  glee, 
An'  (what  surpris'd  me)  modesty, 

I  marked  nought  uncommon. 

I  watch'd  the  symptoms  o'  the  Great, 
The  gentle  pride,  the  lordly  state, 

The  arrogant  assuming; 
The  fient  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  he, 
Nor  sauce,  nor  state,  that  I  could  see, 

Mair  than  an  honest  ploughman. 

Then  from  his  lordship  I  shall  learn, 
Henceforth  to  meet  with  unconcern 

One  rank  as  well's  another; 
Nae  honest  worthy  man  need  care 
To  meet  with  noble  youthful  Daer, 

For  he  but  meets  a  brother. 
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POETICAL   ADDRESS 


JITr.  @E.  Ijjiler, 


WITH  THE   PRESENT   OF  THE   BARD'S   PICTURE. 


[DATE  1787.] 


REVEEED  defender  of  beauteous  Stuart, 

Of  Stuart,  a  name  once  respected ; 
A  name,  which  to  love  was  the  mark  of  a  true  heart, 

But  now  'tis  despis'd  and  neglected. 

Tho'  something  like  moisture  conglobes  in  my  eye, 

Let  no  one  misdeem  me  disloyal ; 
A  poor  friendless  wand'rer  may  well  claim  a  sigh, 

Still  more,  if  that  wand'rer  were  royal. 

My  fathers  that  name  have  rever'd  on  a  throne ; 

My  fathers  have  fallen  to  right  it; 
Those  fathers  would  spurn  their  degenerate  son, 

That  name  should  he  scoffingly  slight  it. 

Still  in  prayers  for  K[ing]  G[eorge]  I  most  heartily 
join, 

The  Q[ueen],  and  the  rest  of  the  gentry : 
Be  they  wise,  be  they  foolish,  is  nothing  of  mine ; 

Their  title's  avow'd  by  my  country. 

But  why  of  that  epocha  make  such  a  fuss. 

[That  gave  us  the  Hanover  stem? 
If  bringing  them  over  was  lucky  for  us, 

I'm  sure  'twas  as  lucky  for  them.] 

But  loyalty  truce!  we're  on  dangerous  ground; 

Who  knows  how  the  fashions  may  alter? 
The  doctrine,  to-day,  that  is  loyalty  sound, 

To-morrow  may  bring  us  a  halter ! 

I  send  you  a  trifle,  a  head  of  a  bard, 

A  trifle  scarce  worthy  your  care ; 
But  accept  it,  good  Sir,  as  a  mark  of  regard, 

Sincere  as  a  saint's  dying  prayer. 


Now  life's  chilly  evening  dim  shades  on  your  eye, 

And  ushers  the  long  dreary  night ; 
But  you  like  the  star  that  athwart  gilds  the  sky, 

Your  course  to  the  latest  is  bright. 


Jirst  (Epistle  la  fiflbert  Graham, 

OF    FINTRA. 

[See  Domestic  Correspondence — Letter  to  Mrs.  Burns.] 


[DATE  1788.] 


WHEN  Nature  her  great  master-piece  design'd, 
And  fram'd  her  last,  best  work,  the  human  mind, 
Her  eye  intent  on  all  the  mazy  plan, 
She  form'd  of  various  parts  the  various  man. 

Then  first  she  calls  the  useful  many  forth ; 

Plain  plodding  industry,  and  sober  worth : 

Thence  peasants,  farmers,  native  sons  of  earth, 

And  merchandise'  whole  genus  take  their  birth : 

Each  prudent  cit  a  warm  existence  finds, 

And  all  mechanics'  many-apron'd  kinds. 

Some  other  rarer  sorts  are  wanted  yet, 

The  lead  and  buoy  are  needful  to  the  net : 

The  caput  mortuum  of  gross  desires 

Makes  a  material  for  mere  knights  and  squires; 

The  martial  phosphorus  is  taught  to  flow, 

She  kneads  the  lumpish  philosophic  dough, 

Then  marks-  th'  unyielding  mass  with  grave  designs, 

Law,  physic,  politics,  and  deep  divines : 

Last,  she  sublimes  th'  Aurora  of  the  poles, 

The  flashing  elements  of  female  souls. 

The  order'd  system  fair  before  her  stood, 
Nature,  well  pleas'd,  pronounc'd  it  very  good: 
But  ere  she  gave  creating  labor  o'er, 
Half-jest,  she  tried  one  curious  labor  more. 
Some  spumy,  fiery,  ignis  fatnus  matter, 
Such  as  the  slightest  breath  of  air  might  scatter; 
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With  arch-alacrity  and  conscious  glee 
(Nature  may  have  her  whim  as  well  as  we, 
Her  Hogarth-art  perhaps  she  meant  to  show  it) 
She  forms  the  thing  and  christens  it — a  poet : 
Creature,  tho'  oft  the  prey  of  care  and  sorrow, 
When  blest  to-day  unmindful  of  to-morrow ; 
A  being  form'd  t'  amuse  his  graver  friends, 
Admir'd  and  prais'd — and  there  the  homage  ends; 
A  mortal  quite  unfit  for  fortune's  strife, 
Yet  oft  the  sport  of  all  the  ills  of  life; 
Prone  to  enjoy  each  pleasure  riches  give, 
Yet  haply  wanting  wherewithal  to  live ; 
Longing  to  wipe  each  tear,  to  heal  each  groan, 
Yet  frequent  all  unheeded  in  his  own. 

But  honest  Nature  is  not  quite  a  Turk, 

She  laugh'd  at  first,  then  felt  for  her  poor  work : 

Pitying  the  propless  climber  of  mankind, 

She  cast  about  a  standard  tree  to  find ; 

And,  to  support  his  helpless  woodbine  state, 

Attach'd  him  to  the  generous  truly  great : 

A  title,  and  the  only  one  I  claim, 

To  lay  strong  hold  for  help  on  bounteous  Graham. 

Pity  the  tuneful  Muses'  hapless  train, 
Weak,  timid  landmen  on  life's  stormy  main! 
Their  hearts  no  selfish  stern  absorbent  stuff, 
That  never  gives — tho'  humbly  takes  enough ; 
The  little  fate  allows,  they  share  as  soon, 
Unlike  sage  proverb'd  wisdom's  hard-wrung  boon  : 
The  world  were  blest  did  bliss  on  them  depend, 
Ah,  that  "the  friendly  e'er  should  want  a  friend!" 
Let  prudence  number  o'er  each  sturdy  son, 
Who  life  and  wisdom  at  one  race  begun, 
Who  feel  by  reason  and  who  give  by  rule, 
(Instinct's  a  brute,  and  sentiment  a  fool !) 
Who  make  poor  will  do  wait  upon  I  should—- 
We own  they're  prudent,  but  who  feels  they're  good? 
Ye  wise  ones,  hence !  ye  hurt  the  social  eye ! 
God's  image  rudely  etch'd  on  base  alloy ! 
But  come  ye  who  the  godlike  pleasure  know, 
Heaven's  attribute  distinguish'd — to  bestow! 
Whose  arms  of  love  would  grasp  the  human  race : 
Come  tliou  who  giv'st  with  all  a  courtier's  grace ; 
Friend  of  my  life,  true  patron  of  my  rhymes ! 
Prop  of  my  dearest  hopes  for  future  times. 


Why  shrinks  my  soul  half  blushing,  half  afraid, 

Backward,  abash'd  to  ask  thy  friendly  aid? 

I  know  my  need,  I  know  thy  giving  hand, 

I  crave  thy  friendship  at  thy  kind  command ; 

But  there  are  such  who  court  the  tuneful  nine — 

Heavens,  should  the  branded  character  be  mine ! 

Whose  verse  in  manhood's  pride  sublimely  flows, 

Yet  vilest  reptiles  in  their  begging  prose. 

Mark,  how  their  lofty  independent  spirit 

Soars  on  the  spurning  wing  of  injur'd  merit ! 

Seek  not  the  proofs  in  private  life  to  find ; 

Pity  the  best  of  words  should  be  but  wind ! 

So,  to  heaven's  gates  the  lark's  shrill  song  ascends, 

But  grovelling  on  the  earth  the  carol  ends. 

In  all  the  clam'rous  cry  of  starving  want, 

They  dun  benevolence  with  shameless  front ; 

Oblige  them,  patronize  their  tinsel  lays, 

They  persecute  you  all  your  future  days ! 

Ere  my  poor  soul  such  deep  damnation  stain, 

My  horny  fist  assume  the  plough  again ; 

The  pie-ball'd  jacket  let  me  patch  once  more ; 

On  eighteenpence  a  week  I've  liv'd  before. 

Tho',  thanks  to  Heaven,  I  dare  even  that  last  shift, 

I  trust,  meantime,  my  boon  is  in  thy  gift : 

That  plac'd  by  thee  upon  the  wish'd-for  height, 

Where,  man  and  nature  fairer  in  her  sight, 

My  muse  may  imp  her  wing  for  some  sublimer  flight. 
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Sketch : 

FRAGMENT  INSCRIBED  TO  THE  EIGHT  HON.  C.  J.  Eox. 


[DATE  1789.    Compare  Letter  (21.)  to  Mrs.  Dunlop, 
p.  18,  Prose  Works.] 


How  wisdom  and  folly  meet,  mix,  and  unite ; 
How  virtue  and  vice  blend  their  black  and  their 

white ; 

How  genius,  th'  illustrious  father  of  fiction, 
Confounds  rule  and  law,  reconciles  contradiction— 

3  E 


m 
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I  sing :  If  these  mortals,  the  critics,  should  bustle, 
I  care  not,  not  I — let  the  critics  go  whistle. 

But  now  for  a  Patron,  whose  name  and  whose  glory, 
At  once  may  illustrate  and  honor  my  story. 

Thou  first  of  our  orators,  first  of  our  wits ; 

Yet  whose  parts  and  acquirements  seem  just  lucky 

hits ; 
With  knowledge  so  vast,  and  with  judgment  so 

strong, 

No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  e'er  could  go  wrong ; 
With  passions  so  potent,  and  fancies  so  bright, 
No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  e'er  could  go  right ; 
A  sorry,  poor  misbegot  son  of  the  Muses, 
For  using  thy  name,  offers  fifty  excuses. 

Good  L — d,  what  is  Man !  for  as  simple  he  looks, 
Do  but  try  to  develop  his  hooks  and  his  crooks ; 
With  his  depths  and  his  shallows,  his  good  and  his 

evil, 
All  in  all  he's  a  problem  must  puzzle  the  devil. 

On  his  one  ruling  passion  Sir  Pope  hugely  labors, 
That,  like  th'  old  Hebrew  walking-switch,  eats  up 

its  neighbors: 
Mankind  are  his  show-box — a  friend,  would  you 

know  him  I 
Pull  the  string,   Ruling  Passion  the   picture  will 

shew  him. 

What  pity,  in  rearing  so  beauteous  a  system, 
One  trifling  particular,  Truth,  should  have  miss'd 

him; 

For,  spite  of  his  fine  theoretic  positions, 
Mankind  is  a  science  defies  definitions. 

Some  sort  all  our  qualities  each  to  its  tribe, 
And  think  human  nature  they  truly  describe ; 
Have  you  found  this,  or  t'other?   there's  more  in 

the  wind; 

As  by  one  drunken  fellow  his  comrades  you'll  find. 
But  such  is  the  flaw,  or  the  depth  of  the  plan, 
In  the  make  of  that  wonderful  creature  called  Man ; 
No  two  virtues,  whatever  relation  they  claim, 
Nor  even  two  different  shades  of  the  same, 


Though  like  as  was  ever  twin  brother  to  brother, 
Possessing  the  one  must  imply  you've  the  other. 

[But  truce  with  abstraction,  and  truce  with  a  Muse 
Whose  rhymes  you'll  perhaps,  Sir,  ne'er  deign  to 

peruse : 
Will  you  leave  your  j listings,  your  jars,  and  your 

quarrels, 

Contending  with  Billy  for  proud-nodding  laurels? 
My  much-honor'd  Patron,  believe  your  poor  poet, 
Your  courage,  much  more  than  your  prudence,  you 

shew  it : 

In  vain  with  Squire  Billy  for  laurels  you  struggle; 
He'll  have  them  by  fair  trade,  if  not,  he  will  smuggle: 
Not  cabinets  even  of  kings  would  conceal  ?em, 
He'd  up  the  back-stairs,  and  by  G he  would 

steal  'em ! 
Then  feats  like  Squire  Billy's  you  ne'er  can  achieve 

'em; 
It  is  not,  out-do  him — the  task  is,  out-thieve  him  !J 


the 


[DATE  1789.] 


MY  curse  upon  your  venom'd  stang, 
That  shoots  my  tortur'd  gums  alang; 
And  thro'  my  lugs  gies  mony  a  twang, 

Wi'  gnawing  vengeance; 
Tearing  my  nerves  wi'  bitter  pang, 

Like  racking  engines ! 

When  fevers  burn,  or  ague  freezes, 
Rheumatics  gnaw,  or  cholic  squeezes ; 
Our  neighbors'  sympathy  may  ease  us, 

Wi'  pitying  moan; 
But  thee — thou  hell  o'  a'  diseases, 

Ay  mocks  our  groan ! 
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Adown  my  beard  the  slavers  trickle ! 
I  throw  the  wee  stools  o'er  the  mickle, 
As  round  the  fire  the  giglets  keckle, 

To  see  me  loup; 
While,  raving  mad,  I  wish  a  heckle 

Were  in  their  doup. 

0'  a'  the  mim'rous  human  dools, 

111  har'sts,  daft  bargains,  cutty-stools, 

Or  worthy  friends  rak'd  i'  the  mools, 

Sad  sight  to  see! 
The  tricks  o'  knaves,  or  fash  o'  fools, 

Thou  bear'st  the  gree. 

Where'er  that  place  be  priests  ca'  hell, 
Whence  a'  the  tones  o'  mis'ry  yell, 
And  ranked  plagues  their  numbers  tell, 

In  dreadfu'  raw, 
Thou,  Tooth-ache,  surely  bear'st  the  bell 

Amang  them  a' ! 

0  thou  grim  mischief-making  chiel, 
That  gars  the  notes  of  discord  squeel, 
'Till  daft  mankind  aft  dance  a  reel 

In  gore  a  shoe-thick ; — 
Gie  a'  the  faes  o'  Scotland's  weal 

A  towmond's  Tooth-ache ! 


ANSWER   TO   A  LETTER. 


Ellisland,  2lst  Oct.,  1789. 

Wow,  but  your  letter  made  me  vauntie ! 
And  are  ye  hale,  and  weel,  and  cantie  ? 
I  ken'd  it  still,  your  wee  bit  jauntie 

Wad  bring  ye  to : 
Lord  send  you  ay  as  weel's  I  want  ye, 

And  then  ye'll  do. 


The  ill-thief  blaw  the  Heron  south ! 
And  never  drink  be  near  his  drouth ! 
He  tald  mysel  by  word  o'  mouth, 

He'd  talc  my  letter ; 
I  lippen'd  to  the  chiel  in  trouth, 

And  bade  iiae  better. 

But  aiblins,  honest  Master  Heron 
Had  at  the  time  some  dainty  fair  one, 
To  ware  his  theologic  care  on, 

And  holy  study ; 
And  tir'd  o'  sauls  to  waste  his  lear  on, 

E'en  tried  the  body. 

But  what  d'ye  think,  my  trusty  fier, 
I'm  turn'd  a  gauger — Peace  be  here ! 
Parnassian  queans,  I  fear,  I  fear, 

Ye'll  now  disdain  me ! 
And  then  my  fifty  pounds  a  year 

Will  little  gain  me. 

Ye  glaiket,  gleesome,  dainty  damies, 
Wha,  by  Castalia's  wimplin  streamies, 
Lowp,  sing,  and  lave  your  pretty  limbies, 

Ye  ken,  ye  ken, 
That  strang  necessity  supreme  is 

'Mang  sons  o'  men. 

I  hae  a  wife  and  twa  wee  laddies ; 

They  maun  hae  brose  and  brats  o'  duddies : 

Ye  ken  yoursels  my  heart  right  proud  is — 

I  need  na  vaunt — 
But  I'll  sned  besoms,  thraw  saugh  woodies, 

Before  they  want. 

Lord  help  me  thro'  this  warld  o'  care! 
I'm  weary  sick  o't  late  and  air ! 
Not  but  I  hae  a  richer  share 

Than  mony  ithers : 
But  why  should  ae  man  better  fare, 

And  a'  men  blithers'? 

Come,  Firm  Resolve,  take  thou  the  van, 
Thou  stalk  o'  carl-hemp  in  man ! 
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And  let  us  mind,  faint  heart  ne'er  wan 

A  lady  fair : 
Wha  does  the  utmost  that  he  can, 

Will  why  lea  do  mair. 

But  to  conclude  my  silly  rhyme 

(I'm  scant  o'  verse,  and  scant  o'  time), 

To  make  a  happy  fire-side  clime 

To  weans  and  wife, 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 

Of  human  life. 

My  compliments  to  sister  Beckie, 
And  eke  the  same  to  honest  Lucky ; 
I  wat  she  is  a  daintie  chuckie, 

As  e'er  tread  clay; 
And  gratefully,  my  gude  auld  cookie, 

I'm  yours  for  ay. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 


Written  in  a 

ENCLOSING  A  LETTER  TO   CAPTAIN  GROSE. 
Tune — -"  Sir  John  Malcolm." 


[DATE  1789.] 


KEN  ye  ought  o'  Captain  Grose  ? 

Igo  and  ago : 
If  he's  amang  his  friends  or  foes  ? 

Irani,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  South  or  is  he  North? 

Igo  and  ago : 
Or  drowned  in  the  river  Forth  ? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Is  he  slain  by  Highland  bodies? 

Igo  and  ago: 
And  eaten  like  a  wether-haggis  ? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 


Is  he  to  Abram's  bosom  gane  ? 

Igo  and  ago: 
Or  haudin  Sarah  by  the  wame  ? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

Where'er  he  be,  the  Lord  be  near  him ! 

Igo  and  ago : 
As  for  the  deil,  he  daur  na  steer  him ! 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 

But  please  transmit  th'  inclosed  letter, 
Igo  and  ago : 

Which  will  oblige  your  humble  debtor. 
Iram,  coram,  dago. 

So  may  ye  hae  auld  stanes  in  store, 
Igo  and  ago : 

The  very  stanes  that  Adam  bore, 
Iram,  coram,  dago. 

So  may  ye  get  in  glad  possession, 
Igo  and  ago : 

The  coins  o'  Satan's  coronation ! 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 


SKETCH 

fleto  fear's 

TO   MRS.   DUNLOP 


DATE  1790. 


THIS  day,  Time  winds  th'  exhausted  chain, 
To  run  the  twelvemonth's  length  again : — 
I  see  the  old,  bald-pated  fellow, 
With  ardent  eyes,  complexion  sallow, 
Adjust  the  unimpair'd  machine, 
To  wheel  the  equal,  dull  routine. 

The  absent  lover,  minor  heir, 

In  vain  assail  him  with  their  prayer ; 


m 
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Deaf  as  my  friend,  he  sees  them  press, 

Nor  makes  the  hour  one  moment  less. 

Will  you  (the  Major's  with  the  hounds, 

The  happy  tenants  share  his  rounds ; 

Coila's  fair  Rachel's  care  to-day, 

And  blooming  Keith's  engaged  with  Gray) 

From  housewife  cares  a  minute  borrow — 

That  grandchild's  cap  will  do  to-morrow — 

And  join  with  me  a-moralizing; 

This  day's  propitious  to  be  wise  in. 

First,  what  did  yesternight  deliver  1 

"  Another  year  is  gone  for  ever." 

And  what  is  this  day's  strong  suggestion  ? 

"The  passing  moment's  all  we  rest  on!" 

Rest  on — for  what  ?  what  do  we  here  ? 

Or  why  regard  the  passing  year "? 

Will  time,  amus'd  with  proverb'd  lore, 

Add  to  our  date  one  minute  more  ? 

A  few  days  may — a  few  years  must — 

Repose  us  in  the  silent  dust. 

Then  is  it  wise  to  damp  our  bliss  ? 

Yes — all  such  reasonings  are  amiss ! 

The  voice  of  nature  loudly  cries, 

And  many  a  message  from  the  skies, 

That  something  in  us  never  dies : 

That  on  this  frail,  uncertain  state, 

Hang  matters  of  eternal  weight : 

That  future  life  in  worlds  unknown 

Must  take  its  hue  from  this  alone ; 

Whether  as  heavenly  glory  bright, 

Or  dark  as  misery's  woeful  night: — 

Since  then,  my  honor'd,  first  of  friends, 

On  this  poor  being  all  depends; 

Let  us  th'  important  now  employ, 

And  live  as  those  who  never  die. 

Tho'  you,  with  days  and  honors  crown'd, 

Witness  that  filial  circle  round 

(A  sight  life's  sorrows  to  repulse, 

A  sight  pale  envy  to  convulse), 

Others  now  claim  your  chief  regard ; 

Yourself,  you  wait  your  blight  reward. 


FOR    MR.     SUTHERLAND. 


[January  1st,  1790.] 


No  song  nor  dance  I  bring  from  yon  great  city, 
That  queens  it  o'er  our  taste — the  more's  the  pity : 
Tho'  by  the  bye,  abroad  why  will  you  roam1? 
Good  sense  and  taste  are  natives  here  at  home : 
But  not  for  panegyric  I  appear, 
I  come  to  wish  you  all  a  good  new  year! 
Old  Father  Time  deputes  me  here  before  ye, 
Not  for  to  preach,  but  tell  his  simple  story : 
The  sage  grave  ancient  cough'd,  and  bade  me  say, 
"  You're  one  year  older  this  important  day," 
If  wiser  too — he  hinted  some  suggestion, 
But  'twould  be  rude,  you  know,  to  ask  the  question ; 
And  with  a  would-be-roguish  leer  and  wink, 
He  bade  me  on  you  press  this  one  word — "THINK!" 

Ye  sprightly  youths,  quite  flush  with  hope  and 

spirit, 

Who  think  to  storm  the  world  by  dint  of  merit, 
To  you  the  dotard  has  a  deal  to  say, 
In  his  sly,  dry,  sententious,  proverb  way ! 
He  bids  you  mind,  amid  your  thoughtless  rattle, 
That  the  first  blow  is  ever  half  the  battle ; 
That  tho'  some  by  the  skirt  may  try  to  snatch  him, 
Yet  by  the  forelock  is  the  hold  to  catch  him ; 
That  whether  doing,  suffering,  or  forbearing, 
You  may  do  miracles  by  persevering. 

Last,  tho'  not  least  in  love,  ye  youthful  fair, 
Angelic  forms,  high  Heaven's  peculiar  care ! 
To  you  old  Bald-pate  smoothes  his  wrinkled  brow, 
And  humbly  begs  you'll  mind  the  important — NOW  ! 
To  crown  your  happiness  he  asks  your  leave, 
And  offers,  bliss  to  give  and  to  receive. 

For  our  sincere,  tho'  haply  weak  endeavours, 
With  grateful  pride  we  own  your  many  favours ; 
And  howsoe'er  our  tongues  may  ill  reveal  it, 
Believe  our  glowing  bosoms  truly  feel  it. 
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H, 


WHO  HAD 

SENT   HIM  A   NEWSPAPER,    AND   OFFERED   TO 
CONTINUE   IT  FREE   OF   EXPENSE. 


[DATE    1790.] 


KIND  Sir,  I've  read  your  paper  through, 

And  faith,  to  me,  'twas  really  new ! 

How  guessed  ye,  Sir,  what  maist  I  wanted? 

This  mony  a  day  I've  grain'd  and  gaunted, 

To  ken  what  French  mischief  was  brewin; 

Or  what  the  drumlie  Dutch  were  doin ; 

That  vile  doup-skelper,  Emperor  Joseph, 

If  Venus  yet  had  got  his  nose  off; 

Or  how  the  collieshangie  works 

Atween  the  Russians  and  the  Turks , 

Or  if  the  Swede,  before  he  halt, 

Would  play  anither  Charles  the  twalt ; 

If  Denmark,  any  body  spak  o't; 

Or  Poland,  wha  had  now  the  tack  o't ; 

How  cut-throat  Prussian  blades  were  hingin; 

How  libbet  Italy  was  singin ; 

If  Spaniard,  Portuguese,  or  Swiss, 

Were  sayin  or  takin  aught  amiss ; 

Or  how  our  merry  lads  at  hame, 

In  Britain's  court  kept  up  the  game ; 

How  royal  George,  the  Lord  leuk  o'er  him ! 

Was  managing  St.  Stephen's  quorum; 

If  sleekit  Chatham  Will  was  livin, 

Or  glaikit  Charlie  got  his  nieve  in ; 

How  daddie  Burke  the  plea  was  cookin, 

If  Warren  Hastings'  neck  was  yeukin ; 

How  cesses,  stents,  and  fees  were  rax'd, 

Or  if  bare  a— -s  yet  were  tax'd ; 

The  news  o'  princes,  dukes,  and  earls, 

Pimps,  sharpers,  bawds,  and  opera-girls; 

If  that  daft  buckie,  Geordie  Wales, 

Was  threshin  still  at  hizzies'  tails; 

Or  if  he  was  grown  oughtlins  douser, 

And  no  a  perfect  kintra  cooser: 


A'  this  and  mair  I  never  heard  of; 
And  but  for  you  I  might  despair'd  of. 
So,  gratefu',  back  your  news  I  send  you, 
And  pray  a'  gude  things  may  attend  you ! 

Ellisland,  Monday  Morning,  1790. 


TO 


OF  FINTRA, 
ON  RECEIVING  A  FAVOR. 

[Commonly  called  Fourth  Epistle.] 


[DATE  1791.] 


I  CALL  no  goddess  to  inspire  my  strains, 
A  fabled  Muse  may  suit  a  bard  that  feigns ; 
Friend  of  my  life !  my  ardent  spirit  burns, 
And  all  the  tribute  of  my  heart  returns, 
For  boons  accorded,  goodness  ever  new, 
The  gift  still  dearer,  as  the  giver  you. 

Thou  orb  of  day !   thou  other  paler  light ! 

And  all  ye  many  sparkling  stars  of  night — 

If  aught  that  giver  from  my  soul  efface ; 

If  I  that  giver's  bounty  e'er  disgrace ; 

Then  roll  to  me,  along  your  wandering  spheres, 

Only  to  number  out  a  villain's  years ! 


CURRIE'S  EDITION.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


AX   OCCASIONAL   ADDRESS 
SPOKEN  BY  MISS  FONTENELLE  ON  HER  BENEFIT  NIGHT. 


[Nov.  26,  1792.] 


WHILE  Europe's  eye  is  fix'd  on  mighty  things, 
The  fate  of  empires  and  the  fall  of  kings ; 
While  quacks  of  state  must  each  produce  his  plan, 
And  even  children  lisp  the  Rights  of  Man; 
Amid  this  mighty  fuss  just  let  me  mention, 
The  Rights  of  Woman  merit  some  attention. 

First,  in  the  sexes'  intermixed  connexion, 
One  sacred  Right  of  Woman  is  protection. — 
The  tender  flower  that  lifts  its  head,  elate, 
Helpless,  must  fall  before  the  blasts  of  fate, 
Sunk  on  the  earth,  defac'd  its  lovely  form, 
Unless  your  shelter  ward  th'  impending  storm. 

Our  second  Right — but  needless  here  is  caution, 
To  keep  that  right  inviolate's  the  fashion ; 
Each  man  of  sense  has  it  so  full  before  him, 
He'd  die  before  he'd  wrong  it — 'tis  decorum. — 
There  was,  indeed,  in  far  less  polish'd  days, 
A  time,  when  rough  rude  man  had  naughty  ways ; 
Would  swagger,  swear,  get  drunk,  kick  up  a  riot, 
Nay  even  thus  invade  a  lady's  quiet. 
Now,  thank  our  stars !   these  Gothic  times  are  fled ; 
Now,  well-bred  men — and  you  are  all  well-bred — 
Most  justly  think  (and  we  are  much  the  gainers) 
Such  conduct  neither  spirit,  wit,  nor  manners. 

For  Right  the  third,  our  last,  our  best,  our  dearest, 
That  right  to  fluttering  female  hearts  the  nearest; 
Which  even  the  Rights  of  Kings  in  low  prostration 
Most  humbly  own — 'tis  dear,  dear  admiration  ! 
In  that  blest  sphere  alone  we  live  and  move ; 
There  taste  that  life  of  life — immortal  love. 
Smiles,  glances,  sighs,  tears,  fits,  flirtations,  airs, 
'Gainst  such  an  host  what  flinty  savage  dares — 


When  awful  Beauty  joins  with  all  her  charms, 
Who  is  so  rash  as  rise  in  rebel  arms  ? 

But  truce  with  kings,  and  truce  with  constitutions, 
With  bloody  armaments  and  revolutions; 
Let  Majesty  your  first  attention  summon, 
Ah  I  ga  ira  I  THE  MAJESTY  OF  WOMAN ! 


Impromptu, 


ON  MRS.  R[IDDEL]'S  BIRTHDAY. 


[4th  November,  1793.] 


OLD  Winter,  with  his  frosty  beard, 
Thus  once  to  Jove  his  prayer  preferr'd : 
What  have  I  done  of  all  the  year, 
To  bear  this  hated  doom  severe? 
My  cheerless  suns  no  pleasure  know; 
Night's  horrid  car  drags,  dreary,  slow; 
My  dismal  months  no  joys  are  crowning, 
But  spleeny  English,  hanging,  drowning. 

Now  Jove,  for  once  be  mighty  civil; 

To  counterbalance  all  this  evil, 

Give  me,  and  I've  no  more  to  say, 

Give  me  Maria's  natal  day ! 

That  brilliant  gift  will  so  enrich  me, 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  cannot  match  me ; 

'Tis  done!  says  Jove;  so  ends  my  story. 

And  Winter  once  rejoic'd  in  glory. 
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ON  A   LADY  FAMED   FOE   HER   CAPRICE. 


[DATE  1794.] 


How  cold  is  that  bosom  which  folly  once  fired, 
How  pale  is  that  cheek  where  the  rouge  lately 
glisten'd ; 

How  silent  that  tongue  which  the  echoes  oft  tired, 
How  dull  is  that  ear  which  to  flattery  so  listen'd  I 

If  sorrow  and  anguish  their  exit  await, 

From  friendship  and  dearest  affection  remov'd; 

How  doubly  severer,  Maria,  thy  fate, 

Thou  diedst  unwept,  as  thou  livedst  unlov'd. 

Loves,  Graces,  and  Virtues,  I  call  not  on  you; 

So  shy,  grave,  and  distant,  ye  shed  not  a  tear: 
But  come,  all  ye  offspring  of  Folly  so  true, 

And  flowers  let  us  cull  for  Maria's  cold  bier. 

We'll   search   through   the    garden   for   each  silly 

flower, 

We'll  roam  through  the  forest  for  each  idle  weed ; 
But  chiefly  the  nettle,  so  typical,  shower, 

For  none  e'er  approach'd  her  but  rued  the  rash 
deed. 

We'll  sculpture  the  marble,  we'll  measure  the  lay; 

Here  Vanity  strums  on  her  idiot  lyre ; 
There  keen  Indignation  shall  dart  on  [his]  prey, 

Which  spurning  Contempt  shall  redeem  from  his 


(Epitaph. 


HERE  lies,  now  a  prey  to  insulting  neglect, 
What  once  was  a  butterfly,  gay  in  life's  beam 

Want  only  of  wisdom  denied  her  respect,  ' 
Want  only  of  goodness  denied  her  esteem. 


SPOKEN  BY  MISS  FONTENELLE  ON  HER  BENEFIT  NIGHT. 

[December  4th,  1795,  at  the  Theatre,  Dumfries.] 


STILL  anxious  to  secure  your  partial  favor, 
And  not  less  anxious,  sure,  this  night  than  ever, 
A  Prologue,  Epilogue,  or  some  such  matter, 
'Twould  vamp  my  bill,  said  I,  if  nothing  better; 
So  sought  a  Poet,  roosted  near  the  skies, 
Told  him  I  came  to  feast  my  curious  eyes ; 
Said,  nothing  like  his  works  was  ever  printed ; 
And  last,  my  prologue-business  slily  hinted. 
"  Ma'am,  let  me  tell  you,"  quoth  my  man  of  rhymes, 
"  I  know  your  bent — these  are  no  laughing  times : 
Can  you — but,  Miss,  I  own  I  have  my  fears, 
Dissolve  in  pause — and  sentimental  tears ; 
With  laden  sighs,  and  solemn-rounded  sentence, 
Rouse  from  his  sluggish  slumbers,  fell  Repentance ; 
Paint  Vengeance  as  he  takes  his  horrid  stand, 
Waving  on  high  the  desolating  brand, 
Calling  the  storms  to  bear  him  o'er  a  guilty  land  ? " 

I  could  no  more — askance  the  creature  eyeing, 
D'ye  think,  said  I,  this  face  was  made  for  crying  ? 
I'll  laugh,  that's  poz — nay  more,  the  world  shall 

know  it; 
And  so,  your  servant!  gloomy  Master  Poet! 

Firm  as  my  creed,  Sirs,  'tis  my  fix'd  belief, 
That  Misery's  another  word  for  Grief: 
I  also  think — so  may  I  be  a  bride ! 
That  so  much  laughter,  so  much  life  enjoy'd. 

Thou  man  of  crazy  care  and  ceaseless  sigh, 
Still  under  bleak  Misfortune's  blasting  eye: 
Doom'd  to  that  sorest  task  of  man  alive — • 
To  make  three  guineas  do  the  work  of  five : 
Laugh  in  Misfortune's  face — the  beldam  witch ! 
Say,  you'll  be  merry,  tho'  you  can't  be  rich. 

Thou  other  man  of  care,  the  wretch  in  love, 
Who  long  with  jiltish  arts  and  airs  hast  strove; 


CURRIE'S  EDITION.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


Who,  as  the  boughs  all  temptingly  project, 
Measur'st  in  desperate  thought — a  rope — thy  neck- 
Or,  where  the  beetling  cliff  o'erhangs  the  deep, 
Peerest  to  meditate  the  healing  leap : 
Would'st  thou  be  cur'd,  thou  silly,  moping  elf? 
Laugh  at  her  follies — laugh  e'en  at  thyself: 
Learn  to  despise  those  frowns  now  so  terrific, 
And  love  a  kinder — that's  your  grand  specific. 

To  sum  up  all,  be  merry  I  advise ; 

And  as  we're  merry,  may  we  still  be  wise. 


foem, 

ADDRESSED   TO   MR.    MITCHELL,    COLLECTOR   OF   EXCISE, 
DUMFRIES,    1796. 


FRIEND  of  the  Poet  tried  and  leal, 
Wha,  wanting  thee,  might  beg  or  steal ; 
Alake,  alake,  the  meikle  deil 

Wi'  a'  his  witches 
Are  at  it,  skelpin !  jig  and  reel, 

In  my  poor  pouches. 

I  modestly  fu'  fain  wad  hint  it, 
That  one  pound  one,  I  sairly  want  it : 
If  wi'  the  hizzie  down  ye  sent  it, 

It  would  be  kind : 
And  while  my  heart  wi'  life-blood  dunted 

I'd  bear't  in  mind. 

So  may  the  auld  year  gang  out  moaning 
To  see  the  new  come  laden,  groaning, 
Wi'  double  plenty  o'er  the  loanin 

To  thee  and  thine; 
Domestic  peace  and  comforts  crowning 

The  hail  design. 


05  tempt. 


YE'VE  heard  this  while  how  I've  been  licket, 
And  by  fell  death  was  nearly  iiicket; 
Grim  loon!  he  gat  me  by  the  fecket, 

And  sair  me  sheuk; 
But  by  gude  luck  I  lap  a  wicket, 

And  turii'd  a  neuk. 

But  by  that  health,  I've  got  a  share  o't, 
And  by  that  life,  I'm  promised  mair  o't, 
My  hale  and  weel  I'll  take  a  care  o't 

A  tentier  way: 
Then  farewell  folly,  hide  and  hair  o't 

For  ance  and  aye. 


foem  on 

ADDRESSED   TO 

COLONEL    DE    PEYSTER, 

DUMFRIES,    1796. 


MY  honored  colonel,  deep  I  feel 
Your  interest  in  the  Poet's  weal; 
Ah !  now  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  speel 

The  steep  Parnassus, 
Surrounded  thus  by  bolus  pill, 

And  potion  glasses. 

O  what  a  canty  warld  were  it, 

Would  pain  and  care  and  sickness  spare  it ; 

And  fortune  favor  worth  and  merit, 

As  they  deserve : 
(And  ay  a  rowth,  roast  beef  and  claret ; 

Syne  wha  would  starve?) 
3  F 
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Dame  Life,  tho'  fiction  out  may  trick  her, 
And  in  paste  gems  and  frippery  deck  her; 
Oh !  flickering,  feeble,  and  unsicker 

I've  found  her  still, 
Ay  wavering  like  the  willow-wicker, 

'Tween  good  and  ill. 

Then  that  curst  carmagnole,  auld  Satan, 
Watches,  like  bawd'rons  by  a  rattan, 
Our  sinfu'  saul  to  get  a  claute  on 

Wi'  felon  ire ; 
Syne,  whip !  his  tail  ye'll  ne'er  cast  saut  on, 

He's  off  like  fire. 

Ah  Nick  I  ah  Nick !  it  is  na  fair, 
First  shewing  us  the  tempting  ware, 
Bright  wines  and  bonnie  lasses  rare, 

To  put  us  daft ; 
Syne  weave,  unseen,  thy  spider  snare 

0'  hell's  damn'd  waft. 

Poor  man,  the  flie,  aft  bizzes  by, 

And  aft  as  chance  he  comes  thee  nigh, 

Thy  auld  damn'd  elbow  yeuks  wi'  joy, 

And  hellish  pleasure ; 
Already  in  thy  fancy's  eye, 

Thy  sicker  treasure. 

Soon  heels-o'er-gowdie !  in  he  gangs, 
And  like  a  sheep-head  on  a  tangs, 
Thy  girning  laugh  enjoys  his  pangs 

And  murdering  wrestle, 
As  dangling  in  the  wind  he  hangs, 

A  gibbet's  tassel. 

But  lest  you  think  I  am  uncivil, 

To  plague  you  with  this  drauiiting  drivel, 

Abjuring  a'  intentions  evil, 

I  quat  my  pen : 
The  Lord  preserve  us  frae  the  devil ! 

Amen !  amen ! 


Berses  to  a  fjoimij  |Eabt) 


MISS   GRAHAM   OF   FINTRA. 


[WRITTEN  ON  BLANK  LEAF  OF  "THOMSON'S  COLLECTION 
(PART  I.),  1794.] 


HERE,  where  the  Scottish  muse  immortal  lives, 
In  sacred  strains  and  tuneful  numbers  join'cl, 

Accept  the  gift;  tho'  humble  he  who  gives, 
Rich  is  the  tribute  of  the  grateful  mind. 

So  may  no  ruffian-feeling  in  thy  breast, 
Discordant  jar  thy  bosom-chords  among; 

But  peace  attune  thy  gentle  soul  to  rest, 
Or  love  extatic  wake  his  seraph  song. 

Or  pity's  notes,  in  luxury  of  tears, 

As  modest  want  the  tale  of  woe  reveals ; 

While  conscious  virtue  all  the  strain  endears, 
And  heaven-born  piety  her  sanction  seals. 


Uo  a      0ung 

MISS    JESSIE    LEWARS,    DUMFRIES: 
WITH   BOOKS   WHICH   THE   BARD   PRESENTED   HER. 


THINE  be  the  volumes,  Jessy  fair, 
And  with  them  take  the  Poet's  prayer ; 
That  fate  may  in  her  fairest  page, 
With  every  kindliest,  best  presage, 
Of  future  bliss  enroll  thy  name ; 
With  native  worth,  and  spotless  fame, 
And  wakeful  caution  still  aware 
Of  ill — but  chief,  man's  felon  snare : 
All  blameless  joys  on  earth  we  find, 
And  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind — 
These  be  thy  guardian  and  reward ; 
So  prays  thy  faithful  friend,  the  Bard. 
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'^lis  Jriettbship's  flebge. 


[To  '  CHLORIS  : '  WRITTEN  ON  BLANK  LEAF  OF  AUTHOR'S 
POEMS:  EDITION  1794.] 


I. 

'Tis  Friendship^  pledge,  my  young,  fair  friend, 

Nor  thou  the  gift  refuse, 
Nor  with  unwilling  ear  attend 

The  moralizing  muse. 

II. 

Since  thou,  in  all  thy  youth  and  charms, 

Must  bid  the  world  adieu 
(A  world  'gainst  peace  in  constant  arms), 

To  join  the  friendly  few : 

III. 

Since,  thy  gay  morn  of  life  o'ercast, 

Chill  came  the  tempest's  lour 
(And  ne'er  misfortune's  eastern  blast 

Did  nip  a  fairer  flow'r) : 

IV. 

Since  life's  gay  scenes  must  charm  no  more, 

Still  much  is  left  behind; 
Still  nobler  wealth  hast  thou  in  store, 

The  comforts  of  the  mind  ! 

V. 

Thine  is  the  self-approving  glow, 

On  conscious  honour's  part ; 
And,  dearest  gift  of  heaven  below, 

Thine  friendship's  truest  heart. 

VI. 

The  joys  refined  of  sense  and  taste, 

With  every  muse  to  rove : 
And  doubly  were  the  poet  blest 

These  joys  could  he  improve. 


ON  THE 


Battle  erf  Sheriff- 


BETWEEN  THE 


DUKE  OF  ARGYLE  AND  THE  EARL  OF  MAR. 


[SECOND  EDITION.] 


"  0  CAM  ye  here  the  fight  to  shun, 
Or  herd  the  sheep  wi'  me,  man  ? 

Or  were  ye  at  the  Sherra-muir, 

Arid  did  the  battle  see,  man  r' 
I  saw  the  battle,  sair  and  tough, 
And  reekin-red  ran  mony  a  sheugh, 
My  heart  for  fear  gae  sough  for  sough, 
To  hear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  cluds 
0'  clans  frae  woods,  in  tartan  duds, 

Wha  glaum'd  at  kingdoms  three,  man. 

The  red-coat  lads  wi'  black  cockades 
To  meet  them  were  na  slaw,  man ; 

They  rush'd  and  push'd,  and  blude  outguslvd, 
And  mony  a  bouk  did  fa',  man : 

The  great  Argyle  led  on  his  files, 

I  wat  they  glanced  twenty  miles : 

They    hack'd    and    hash'd,    while    broadswords 
clash' d, 

And  thro'  they  dash'd,  and  hew'd  and  smash'd, 
Till  fey  men  died  awa,  man. 

But  had  you  seen  the  philibegs, 

And  skyrin  tartan  treAvs,  man, 
When  in  the  teeth  they  dar'd  our  whigs, 

And  covenant  true  blues,  man; 
In  lines  extended  lang  and  large, 
When  bayonets  oppos'd  the  targe, 
And  thousands  hasten'd  to  the  charge, 
Wi'  highland  wrath  they  frae  the  sheath 
Drew  blades  o'  death,  till,  out  o'  breath, 

They  fled  like  frighted  doos,  man. 
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•'  0  how  deil  Tarn  can  that  be  true  ? 

The  chase  gaed  frae  the  north,  man : 
I  saw  myself,  they  did  pursue 

The  horsemen  back  to  Forth,  man ; 
And  at  Dunblane,  in  my  ain  sight, 
They  took  the  brig  wi'  a'  their  might, 
And  straught  to  Stirling  wing'd  their  flight; 
But,  cursed  lot!  the  gates  were  shut, 
And  mony  a  huntit,  poor  red-coat 

For  fear  amaist  did  swarf,  man." 

My  sister  Kate  cam  up  the  gate 

Wi'  crowdie  unto  me,  man; 
She  swoor  she  saw  some  rebels  run 

Frae  Perth  unto  Dundee,  man : 
Their  left-hand  general  had  nae  skill. 
The  Angus  lads  had  nae  good  will 
That  day  their  neebors'  blood  to  spill ; 
For  fear,  by  foes,  that  they  should  lose 
Their  cogs  o'  brose;  all  crying  woes, 

And  so  it  goes  you  see,  man. 

They've  lost  some  gallant  gentlemen, 
Amang  the  Highland  clans,  man : 

I  fear  my  lord  Panmure  is  slain, 
Or  fallen  in  whiggish  hands,  man : 

Now  wad  ye  sing  this  double  fight, 

Some  fell  for  wrang,  and  some  for  right ; 

But  mony  bade  the  world  gude-night ; 

Then  ye  may  tell,  how  pell  and  mell, 

By  red  claymores,  and  muskets'  knell, 

Wi'  dying  yell,  the  tories  fell, 
And  whigs  to  hell  did  flee,  man. 


Tune. — "Caledonian  Hunt's  Delight." 


THERE  was  once  a  day,  but  old  Time  then  was  young, 

That  brave  Caledonia,  the  chief  of  her  line, 
From  some  of  your  northern  deities  sprung, 

(Who  knows  not  that  brave  Caledonia's  divine?) 
From  Tweed  to  the  Orcades  was  her  domain, 

To  hunt,  or  to  pasture,  or  do  what  she  would : 
Her  heavenly  relations  there  fixed  her  reign, 

And  pledg'd  her  their  godheads  to  warrant  it  good. 

A  lambkin  in  peace,  but  a  lion  in  war, 

The  pride  of  her  kindred,  the  heroine  grew : 

Her  grandsire,  old  Odin,  triumphantly  swore, — 
"  Whoe'er  shall  provoke  thee,  th'  encounter  shall 


rue!" 
With  tillage  or  pasture  at  times  she  would  sport, 

To  feed  her  fair  flocks  by  her  green  rustling  corn ; 
But  chiefly  the  woods  were  her  fav'rite  resort. 

Her  darling  amusement,  the  hounds  and  the  horn. 

Long  quiet  she  reigned;  till  thitherward  steers 

A  flight  of  bold  eagles  from  Adria's  strand : 
Repeated,  successive,  for  many  long  years, 

They  darken'd  the  air,  and  they  plunder'd  the 

land : 
Their  pounces  were  murder,  and  terror  their  cry. 

They'd  conquer'd  and  ruin'd  a  world  beside ; 
She  took  to  her  hills,  and  her  arrows  let  fly, 

The  daring  invaders  they  fled  or  they  died. 

The  fell  Harpy-raven  took  wing  from  the  north, 

The  scourge  of  the  seas,  and  the  dread  of  the 

shore ; 
The  wild  Scandinavian  boar  issued  forth 

To  wanton  in  carnage  and  wallow  in  gore : 
O'er  countries  and  kingdoms  their  fury  prevail'd, 

No  arts  could  appease  them,  no  arms  could  repel ; 
But  brave  Caledonia  in  vain  they  assail'd, 

As  Largs  well  can  witness,  and  Loncartie  tell. 
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The  Cameleon-savage  disturb' d  her  repose, 

With  tumult,  disquiet,  rebellion,  and  strife ; 
Provok'd  beyond  bearing,  at  last  she  arose, 

And  robb'd  him  at  once  of  his  hopes  and  his  life : 
The  Anglian  lion,  the  terror  of  France, 

Oft   prowling,    ensanguin'd   the    Tweed's   silver 

flood; 
But,  taught  by  the  bright  Caledonian  lance, 

He  learned  to  fear  in  his  own  native  wood. 

Thus  bold,  independent,  unconquer'd,  and  free, 

Her  bright  course  of  glory  for  ever  shall  run : 
For  brave  Caledonia  immortal  must  be ; 

I'll  prove  it  from  Euclid  as  clear  as  the  sun : 
Rectangle-triangle,  the  figure  we'll  chuse  : 

The  upright  is  Chance,  and  old  Time  is  the  base ; 
But  brave  Caledonia's  the  hypothenuse; 

Then,  ergo,  she'll  match  them,  and  match  them 
always. 


ON     PASTORAL     POETRY. 


HAIL,  Poesie !  thou  Nymph  reserved ! 

In  chase  o'  thee,  what  crouds  hae  swerv'd 

Frae  common  sense,  or  sunk  enerv'd 

'Mang  heaps  o'  clavers ; 
And  och !  o'er  aft  thy  joes  hae  starv'd, 

Mid  a'  thy  favors ! 

Say,  Lassie,  why  thy  train  amang, 
While  loud  the  trump's  heroic  clang, 
And  sock  or  buskin  skelp  alang 

To  death  or  marriage ; 
Scarce  aiie  has  tried  the  shepherd-sang 

But  wi'  miscarriage? 

In  Homer's  craft  Jock  Milton  thrives ; 
Eschylus'  pen  Will  Shakespeare  drives; 


Wee  Pope,  the  knurlin,  till  him  rives 
Horatian  fame; 

In  thy  sweet  sang,  Barbauld,  survives 
Even  Sappho's  flame. 

But  thee,  Theocritus,  wha  matches  1 
They're  no  herd's  ballats,  Maro's  catches ; 
Squire  Pope  but  busks  his  skiiiklin  patches 

0'  heathen  tatters : 
I  pass  by  hunders,  nameless  wretches, 

That  ape  their  betters. 

In  this  braw  age  o'  wit  and  lear, 
Will  iiane  the  Shepherd's  whistle  mair 
Blaw  sweetly  in  its  native  air, 

And  rural  grace; 
And  wi'  the  far-fam'd  Grecian  share 

A  rival  place  ? 

Yes !  there  is  aiie ;  a  Scottish  callan ! 
There's  ane;   come  forrit,  honest  Allan! 
Thou  need  na  jouk  behint  the  hallan, 

A  chiel  sae  clever; 
The  teeth  o'  time  may  gnaw  Tamtallan, 

But  thou's  for  ever. 

Thou  paints  auld  nature  to  the  nines, 

In  thy  sweet  Caledonian  lines ; 

Nae  gowden  stream  thro'  myrtles  twines, 

Where  Philomel, 
While  nightly  breezes  SAveep  the  vines, 

Her  griefs  will  tell ! 

In  gowany  glens  thy  burnie  strays, 
Where  bonnie  lasses  bleach  their  claes ; 
Or  trots  by  hazelly  shaws  and  braes, 

Wi'  hawthorns  gray, 
Where  blackbirds  join  the  shepherd's  lays 

At  close  o'  day. 

Thy  rural  loves  are  nature's  sel; 

Nae  bombast  spates  o'  nonsense  swell ; 

Nae  snap  conceits,  but  that  sweet  spell 

0'  witchin  love, 
That  charm  that  can  the  strongest  quell, 

The  sternest  move. 
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[The  three  following  Miscellaneous  Pieces  are  here  added, 
being  of  early  dates :  but  when  or  by  whom  first  published,  is 
not  distinctly  known.] 


Stilts  of  JttmMint. 

Tune. — "Bonnie  Dundee." 


[DATE  1784.] 


I. 

IN  Mauchline  there  dwells  six  proper  young  belles, 
The  pride  of  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood  a'; 

Their  carriage  and  dress,  a  stranger  would  guess, 
In  Loii'on  or  Paris  they'd  gotten  it  a' : 

II. 

Miss  Miller  is  fine,  Miss  Markland's  divine, 

Miss  Smith  she  has  wit,  and  Miss  Betty  is  braw : 

There's  beauty  and  fortune  to  get  wi'  Miss  Morton, 
But  Armour's  the  jewel  for  me  o'  them  a'. 


Jftrs.   Sroti, 

GUDE-WIFE     OF    WAUCHOP. 


[DATE    1787.] 

I  MIND  it  weel  in  early  date, 

When  I  was  beardless,  young,  and  blate, 

An'  first  could  thresh  the  barn; 
Or  haud  a  yokin  at  the  pleugh; 
An'  tho'  forfoughteii  sair  eneugh, 

Yet  unco  proud  to  learn : 
When  first  amang  the  yellow  corn 

A  man  I  reckon' d  was, 
An'  wi'  the  lave  ilk  merry  morn 
Could  rank  my  rig  and  lass, 
Still  shearing,  and  clearing 

The  tither  stocked  raw, 
Wi'  claivers,  an'  haivers, 
Wearing  the  day  awa. 


E'en  then,  a  wish,  I  mind  its  pow'r, 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast, 
That  I  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake 
Some  usefu'  plan  or  beuk  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least. 
The  rough  burr-thissle,  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
I  turn'd  the  weeder-clips  aside, 
An'  spar'd  the  symbol  dear: 
No  nation,  no  station, 

My  envy  e'er  could  raise ; 
A  Scot  still,  but  blot  still, 
I  knew  nae  higher  praise. 

But  still  the  elements  o'  sang, 

In  formless  jumble,  right  an'  wrang, 

Wild  floated  in  my  brain ; 
'Till  on  that  har'st  I  said  before, 
My  partner  in  the  merry  core, 

She  rous'd  the  forming  strain : 
I  see  her  yet  the  sonsie  quean, 

That  lighted  up  her  jingle, 
Her  witching  smile,  her  pauky  een 
That  gart  my  heart-strings  tingle : 
I  fired,  inspired, 

At  every  kindling  keek, 
But  bashing,  and  dashing, 
I  feared  aye  to  speak. 

Health  to  the  sex,  ilk  guid  chiel  says, 
Wi'  merry  dance  in  winter  days, 

An'  we  to  share  in  common: 
The  gust  o'  joy,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  saul  o'  life,  the  heaven  below, 

Is  rapture-giving  woman. 
Ye  surly  sumphs,  who  hate  the  name, 

Be  mindfu'  o'  your  mither; 
She,  honest  woman,  may  think  shame 
That  ye're  connected  with  her : 
Ye're  wae  men,  ye're  nae  men 

That  slight  the  lovely  dears ; 
To  shame  ye,  disclaim  ye, 
Ilk  honest  birkie  swears. 
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For  yon,  no  bred  to  barn  and  byre, 
Wha  sweetly  tune  the  Scottish  lyre, 

Thanks  to  you  for  your  line  : 
The  marled  plaid  ye  kindly  spare, 
By  me  should  gratefully  be  ware ; 

'Twad  please  me  to  the  nine. 
I'd  be  mair  vauntie  o'  my  hap, 

Douce  hingin  owre  my  curple, 
Than  ony  ermine  ever  lap, 
Or  proud  imperial  purple. 

Fareweel  then,  lang  heal  then 

An'  plenty  be  your  fa' ; 
May  losses  and  crosses 
Ne'er  at  your  hallan  ca' ! 


ON  THE 

of  Sir  Janus  Ijmtter 


[DATE  1787.] 


THE  lamp  of  day  with  ill-presaging  glare, 

Dim,  cloudy,  sank  beneath  the  western  wave  ; 

Th'  inconstant  blast  howl'd  thro'  the  darkening  air, 
And  hollow  whistled  in  the  rocky  cave. 

Lone  as  I  wander'd  by  each  cliff  and  dell, 

Once  the  lov'd  haunts  of  Scotia's  royal  train  ; 

Or  mus'd  where  limpid  streams  once  hallow'd  well, 
Or  mould'ring  ruins  mark  the  sacred  fane. 

Th'  increasing  blast  roared  round  the  beetling  rocks, 
The  clouds,  swift-wing'd,  flew  o'er  the  starry  sky, 

The  groaning  trees  untimely  shed  their  locks, 
And  shooting  meteors  caught  the  startled  eye. 


The  paly  moon  rose  in  the  livid  east, 

And  'mong  the  cliffs  disclos'd  a  stately  form 

In  weeds  of  woe,  that  frantic  beat  her  breast, 
And  mix'd  her  wailings  with  the  raving  storm. 

Wild  to  my  heart  the  filial  pulses  glow, 
'Twas  Caledonia's  trophied  shield  I  view'd : 

Her  form  majestic  droop'd  in  pensive  woe, 
The  lightning  of  her  eye  in  tears  imbued. 

Revers'd  that  spear,  redoutable  in  war, 

Reclined  that  banner,  erst  in  fields  unfurl'd, 

That  like  a  deathful  meteor  gleam'd  afar, 

And  brav'd  the  mighty  monarchs  of  the  world. 

"  My  patriot  son  fills  an  untimely  grave ! " 

With  accents  wild  and  lifted  arms — she  cried; 

u  Low  lies  the  hand  that  oft  was  stretch'd  to  save, 
Low  lies  the  heart  that  swell'd  with  honest  pride. 

u  A  weeping  country  joins  a  widow's  tear; 

The  helpless  poor  mix  with  the  orphan's  cry ; 
The  drooping  arts  surround  their  patron's  bier; 

And  grateful  science  heaves  the  heart-felt  sigh ! 

"  I  saw  my  sons  resume  their  ancient  fire ; 

I  saw  fair  Freedom's  blossoms  richly  blow  : 
But  ah !  how  hope  is  born  but  to  expire  ! 

Relentless  fate  has  laid  their  guardian  low. 

"  My  patriot  falls,  but  shall  he  lie  unsung, 

While  empty  greatness  saves  a  worthless  name ! 

No;  every  muse  shall  join  her  tuneful  tongue, 
And  future  ages  hear  his  growing  fame. 

"  And  I  will  join  a  mother's  tender  cares, 
Thro'  future  times  to  make  his  virtues  last: 

That  distant  years  may  boast  of  other  Blairs!" 
She  said,  and  vanish'd  with  the  sweeping  blast. 
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THE  "JOLLY  BEGGARS,"  AND  OTHER  MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES: 
.A.S   EDITED   BY   THOMAS 

[GLASGOW:     1801.] 


Jong  Beggars. 


A   CAXTATA. 


[Revised  from  Fac-siraile  of  Original.] 


RECITATIVO. 

WHEN  lyart  leaves  bestrow  the  yird, 
Or  wavering  like  the  Bauckie-bird, 

Bedim  cauld  Boreas'  blast; 
When  hailstanes  drive  wi'  bitter  skyte, 
And  infant  frosts  begin  to  bite, 

In  hoary  cranreuch  drest ; 
Ae  night  at  e'en  a  merry  core 

0'  raiidie,  gangrel  bodies, 
In  Poosie-Nansie's  held  the  splore, 
To  drink  their  orra  duddies ; 
Wi'  quaffing  and  laughing, 

They  ranted  an'  they  sang ; 
Wi'  jumping  an'  thumping, 
The  vera  girdle  rang. 

First,  niest  the  fire,  in  auld  red  rags, 
Ane  sat,  weel  brac'd  wi'  mealy  bags, 

And  knapsack  a'  in  order; 
His  doxy  lay  within  his  arm ; 
Wi'  usquebae  an'  blankets  warm, 

She  blinket  on  her  sodger : 
An'  ay  he  gies  the  tozie  drab 

The  tither  skelpan.  kiss, 
While  she  held  up  her  greedy  gab 
Just  like  an  aumous  dish : 

Ilk  smack  still  did  crack  still, 
Just  like  a  cadger's  whip ; 
Then  staggering  an'  swaggering, 
He  roar'd  this  ditty  up — 


AIR. 
Tune. — "Soldier's  Joy." 

I  AM  a  son  of  Mars  who  have  been  in  many  wars, 
And  show  my  cuts  and  scars  wherever  I  come ; 
This  here  was  for  a  wench,  and  that  other  in  a  trench, 
When  welcoming  the  French  at  the  sound  of  the 
drum. 

Lai  de  daudle,  &G; 

My  Prenticeship  I  past  where  my  leader  breath' d 

his  last, 
When  the  bloody  die  was  cast  on  the  heights  of 

Abram ; 
I  served  out  my  Trade  when  the  gallant  game  was 

playd, 

And  the  Moro  low  was  laid  at  the  sound  of  the 
drum. 

I  lastly  was  with  Curtis  among  the  floating  batt'ries, 
And  there  I  left  for  witness  an  arm  and  a  limb; 

Yet  let  my  Country  need  me,  with  Elliot  to  head  me, 
I'd  clatter  on  my  stumps  at  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

And  now  tho'  I  must  beg,  with  a  wooden  arm  and  leg, 
Arid  many  a  tatter'd  rag  hanging  over  my  bum, 

I'm  as  happy  with  my  wallet,  my  bottle  and  my  callet, 
As  when  I  used  in  scarlet  to  follow  a  drum. 

What  tho',  with  hoary  locks,  I  must  stand  the  winter 

shocks, 
Beneath  the  woods  and  rocks  oftentimes  for  a 

home, 

When  the  tother  bag  I  sell,  and  the  tother  bottle  tell, 
I  could  meet  a  troop  of  Hell,  at  the  sound  of  a  drum. 
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RECITATIVO. 

He  ended;   and  the  kebars  sheuk, 

Aboon  the  choi-us  roar; 
While  frighted  rattons  backward  leuk, 

And  seek  the  benmost  bore : 
A  fairy  Fiddler  frae  the  neuk, 

He  skirl'd  out,  Encore ! 
But  up  arose  the  martial  Chuck, 

An'  laid  the  loud  uproar. 

AIR. 
Tune. — "  Sodger  Laddie." 

I  ONCE  was  a  maid,  tho'  I  cannot  tell  when, 
And  still  my  delight  is  in  proper  young  men  : 
Some  one  of  a  troop  of  dragoons  was  my  daddie, 
No  wonder  I'm  fond  of  a  Sodger  laddie. 

Sing,  Lai  de  dal,  &c. 

The  first  of  my  loves  was  a  swaggering  blade, 
To  rattle  the  thundering  drum  was  his  trade ; 
His  leg  was  so  tight,  and  his  cheek  was  so  ruddy, 
Transported  I  was  with  my  Sodger  laddie. 

But  the  godly  old  Chaplain  left  him  in  the  lurch ; 
The  sword  I  forsook  for  the  .sake  of  the  church : 
He  ventur'd  the  soul,  and  I  risk'd  the  body, 
'Twas  then  I  prov'd  false  to  my  Sodger  laddie. 

Full  soon  I  grew  sick  of  my  sanctified  sot, 
The  regiment  at  large  for  a  husband  I  got; 
From  the  gilded  Spontoori  to  the  Fife  I  was  ready, 
I  asked  no  more  but  a  Sodger  laddie. 

But  the  Peace  it  reduc'd  me  to  beg  in  despair, 
Till  I  met  my  old  boy  in  a  Cunningham  fair; 
His  rags  regimental  they  flutter'd  so  gaudy, 
My  heart  it  rejoic'd  at  a  Sodger  laddie. 

And  now  I  have  liv'd — I  know  not  how  long, 

And  still  I  can  join  in  a  cup  and  a  song; 

But  whilst  with  both  hands  I  can  hold  the  glass 

steady, 
Here's  to  thee,  my  Hero,  my  Sodger  laddie. 


RECITATIVO. 

Poor  Merry  Andrew,  in  the  neuk, 

Sat  guzzling  wi'  a  tinkler-hizzie ; 
They  mind't  na  wha  the  chorus  teuk, 

Between  themsels  they  were  sae  busy : 
At  length,  wi'  drink  an'  courting  dizzy, 

He  stoiter'd  up  an'  made  a  face ; 
Then  turn'd,  an'  laid  a  smack  on  Grizzie, 

Syne  tun'd  his  pipes  wi'  grave  grimace. 


AIR. 
Tune.—' '  Auld  Sir  Symon. ' ' 

Sir  Wisdom's  a  fool  when  he's  fou, 
Sir  Knave  is  a  fool  in  a  Session; 

He's  there  but  a  prentice  I  trow, 
But  I  am  a  fool  by  profession. 

My  grannie  she  bought  me  a  beuk, 
An'  I  held  awa  to  the  school ; 

I  fear  I  my  talent  misteuk, 

But  what  will  ye  hae  of  a  fool? 

For  drink  I  would  venture  my  neck; 

A  hizzie's  the  half  o'  my  craft : 
But  what  could  ye  other  expect, 

Of  ane  that's  avowedly  daft  ? 

I  ance  was  ty'd  up  like  a  stirk, 
For  civilly  swearing  and  quaffing; 

I  ance  was  abus'd  i'  the  kirk, 
For  towsing  a  lass  i'  my  daffin. 

Poor  Andrew  that  tumbles  for  sport, 
Let  naebody  name  wi'  a  jeer; 

There's  even,  I'm  tauld,  i'  the  Court 
A  tumbler  ca'd  the  Premier. 

Observ'd  ye  yon  reverend  lad 
Mak  faces  to  tickle  the  mob; 

He  rails  at  our  mountebank  squad, 
It's  rivalsliip  just  i'  the  job. 

3  G 
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And  now  my  conclusion  I'll  tell, 
For  faith  I'm  confoundedly  dry ; 

The  chiel  that's  a  fool  for  himsel, 
Quid  L — d !  he's  far  dafter  than  I. 


RECITATIVO. 

Then  niest  outspak  a  raucle  carlin, 
Wha  kent  fu'  weel  to  cleek  the  sterlin ; 
For  mony  a  pursie  she  had  hooked, 
An'  had  in  mony  a  well  been  douked : 
Her  love  had  been  a  Highland  laddie, 
But  weary  fa'  the  waefu'  woodie ! 
Wi'  sighs  an'  sobs  she  thus  began 
To  wail  her  braw  John  Highlandman. 


AIR. 
Tune. — "  0  an  ye  were  dead,  Gruidman." 

A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  born, 
The  Lalland  laws  he  held  in  scorn ; 
But  he  still  was  faithfu'  to  his  clan, 
My  gallant,  braw  John  Highlandman. 

CHORUS. 

Sing,  hey  my  braw  John  Highlandman ! 
Sing,  ho  my  braw  John  Highlandman ! 
There's  not  a  lad  in  a'  the  Ian' 
Was  match  for  my  John  Highlandman. 

With  his  philibeg  an'  tartan  plaid, 
An'  guid  claymore  down  by  his  side, 
The  ladies'  hearts  he  did  trepan, 
My  gallant,  braw  John  Highlandman. 
Sing,  hey,  &c. 

We  ranged  a'  from  Tweed  to  Spey, 
An'  liv'd  like  lords  and  ladies  gay; 
For  a  Lalland  face  he  feared  none, 
My  gallant,  braw  John  Highlandman. 
Sing,  hey,  &c. 


They  banish'd  him  beyond  the  sea, 
But  ere  the  bud  was  on  the  tree, 
Adown  my  cheeks  the  pearls  ran, 
Embracing  my  John  Highlandman. 
Sing,  hey,  &c. 

But,  och!  they  catch'd  him  at  the  last, 
And  bound  him  in  a  dungeon  fast : 
My  curse  upon  them  every  one, 
They've  hang'd  my  braw  John  Highlandman. 
Sing,  hey,  &c. 

And  now  a  widow  I  must  mourn 
The  pleasures  that  will  ne'er  return ; 
No  comfort  but  a  hearty  can, 
When  I  think  on  John  Highlandman. 
Sing,  hey,  &c. 


RECITATIVO. 

A  pigmy  Scraper  wi'  his  fiddle, 

Wha  us'd  at  trystes  and  fairs  to  driddle, 

Her  strappan  limb  and  gausy  middle 

(He  reach'd  nae  higher) 
Had  hol'd  his  heartie  like  a  riddle, 

An'  blawn't  on  fire. 

Wi'  hand  on  hainch,  and  upward  e'e, 
He  croon'd  his  gamut,  one,  two,  three, 
Then  in  an  Arioso  key, 

The  wee  Apollo 
Set  off  wi'  Allegretto  glee 

His  giga  solo. 


AIR. 
Tune. — "  Whistle  owre  the  lave  o't." 

Let  me  ryke  up  to  dight  that  tear, 
An'  go  wi'  me  an'  be  my  dear, 
An'  then  your  every  care  an'  fear 
May  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 


(&? 
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CHORUS. 

I  am  a  fiddler  to  my  trade, 
An'  a'  the  tunes  that  e'er  I  play'd, 
The  sweetest  still  to  wife  or  maid, 
Was  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 

At  kirns  an'  weddins  we'se  be  there, 
An'  0  sae  nicely's  we  will  fare ! 
We'll  bowse  about  till  Dadie  Care 
Sing  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 
I  am,  &c. 

Sae  merrily's  the  banes  we'll  pyke, 
An'  sun  oursells  about  the  dyke; 
An'  at  our  leisure,  when  ye  like, 
We'll  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 
I  am,  &c. 

But  bless  me  wi'  your  heav'n  o'  charms, 
An'  while  I  kittle  hair  on  thairms, 
Hunger,  Cauld,  an'  a'  sic  harms, 
May  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't. 
I  am,  &c. 


RECITATIVO. 

Her  charms  had  struck  a  sturdy  Caird, 

As  weel  as  poor  Gut-scraper; 
He  taks  the  fiddler  by  the  beard, 

An'  draws  a  roosty  rapier — 
He  swoor  by  a'  was  swearing  worth, 

To  speet  him  like  a  pliver, 
Unless  he  would  from  that  time  forth 

Relinquish  her  for  ever. 

Wi'  ghastly  e'e,  poor  tweedle-dee 

Upon  his  hunkers  bended, 
An'  pray'd  for  grace  wi'  ruefu'  face, 

An'  so  the  quarrel  ended. 
But  tho'  his  little  heart  did  grieve 

When  round  the  tinkler  prest  her, 
He  feign'd  to  snirtle  in  his  sleeve, 

When  thus  the  Caird  address'd  her : 


AIR. 
Tune. — "  Clout  the  Cauldron." 

My  bonie  lass,  I  work  in  brass, 

A  tinkler  is  my  station ; 
I've  travell'd  round  all  Christian  ground 

In  this  my  occupation : 
I've  taen  the  gold,  an'  been  enrolled 

In  many  a  noble  squadron ; 
But  vain  they  search'd  when  off  I  march'd 

To  go  an'  clout  the  cauldron. 

I've  taen  the  gold,  &c. 

Despise  that  shrimp,  that  wither'd  imp, 

With  a'  his  noise  an'  cap'rin: 
An'  take  a  share  with  those  that  bear 

The  budget  and  the  apron ! 
And  by  that  Stowp !  my  faith  an'  houpe, 

And  by  that  dear  Kilbaigie, 
If  e'er  ye  want,  or  meet  wi'  scant, 

May  I  ne'er  weet  my  craigie. 

And  by  that  Stowp,  &c. 


RECITATIVO. 

The  Caird  prevail'd — th'  unblushing  fair 

In  his  embraces  sunk; 
Partly  wi'  love  o'ercome  sae  sair, 

An'  partly  she  was  drunk : 
Sir  Violino,  with  an  air 

That  show'd  a  man  o'  spunk, 
Wish'd  unison  between  the  pair, 

An'  made  the  bottle  clunk 

To  their  health  that  night. 

But  hurchin  Cupid  shot  a  shaft, 

That  play'd  a  dame  a  shavie — 
The  Fiddler  rak'd  her,  fore  and  aft, 

Behint  the  chicken  cavie. 
Her  lord,  a  wight  of  Homer's  craft, 

Tho'  limpan  wi'  the  spavie, 
He  hirpl'd  up,  an'  lap  like  daft, 

An'  shor'd  them  Dainty  Davie 
0'  boot  that  night.   . 
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He  was  a  care-defying  blade 

As  ever  Bacchus  listed ! 
Tho'  Fortune  sair  upon  him  laid, 

His  heart  she  ever  miss'd  it. 
He  had  no  wish  but — to  be  glad, 

Nor  want  but — when  he  thirsted ; 
He  hated  nought  but — to  be  sad, 

An'  thus  the  Muse  suggested 

His  sang  that  night. 


AIR. 
Tune. — "For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that." 

I  am  a  Bard  of  no  regard, 
Wi'  gentle  folks  an'  a'  that ; 

But  Homer-like,  the  glowran  byke, 
Frae  town  to  town  I  draw  that. 

CHORUS. 

For  a'  that  an'  a'  that, 

An'  twice  as  muckle's  a'  that; 
I've  lost  but  ane,  I've  twa  behin', 

I've  wife  eneugh  for  a'  that. 

I  never  drank  the  Muses'  stank, 
Castalia's  burn  an'  a'  that; 

But  there  it  streams  an'  richly  reams, 
My  Helicon  I  ca'  that. 

For  a'  that,  &c. 

Great  love  I  bear  to  a'  the  Fair, 
Their  humble  slave  an'  a'  that ; 

But  lordly  Will,  I  hold  it  still 
A  mortal  sin  to  thraw  that. 

For  a'  that,  &c. 

In  raptures  sweet  this  hour  we  meet, 
Wi'  mutual  love  an'  a'  that; 

But  for  how  lang  the  flie  may  stang, 
Let  Inclination  law  that. 

For  a'  that,  &c. 


Their  tricks  an'  craft  hae  put  me  daft, 
They've  taen  rne  in  an'  a'  that; 

But  clear  your  decks,  an'  here's  the  Sex ! 
I  like  the  jads  for  a'  that. 


CHOEUS. 


For  a'  that  an'  a'  that, 

An'  twice  as  muckle's  a'  that ; 
My  dearest  bluid,  to  do  them  guid, 

They're  welcome  tilPt  for  a'  that. 


RECITATIVO. 

So  sung  the  Bard — and  Nansie's  waws 
Shook  with  a  thunder  of  applause, 

Re-echo'd  from  each  mouth ! 
They  toom'd  their  pocks,  they  pawn'd  their 

duds, 

They  scarcely  left  to  coor  their  fuds, 
To  quench  their  lowan  drouth: 
Then  owre  again,  the  jovial  thrang 

The  poet  did  request 
To  lowse  his  pack  an'  wale  a  sang, 
A  ballad  o'  the  best ; 
He  rising,  rejoicing, 

Between  his  twa  Deborahs, 
Looks  round  him,  an'  found  them 
Impatient  for  the  chorus. 


AIR. 
Tune. — "Jolly  Mortals,  fill  your  Glasses." 

See  the  smoking  bowl  before  us, 
Mark  our  jovial,  ragged  ring! 

Round  and  round  take  up  the  chorus, 
And  in  raptures  let  us  sing — 

CHOEUS. 

A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected ! 

Liberty's  a  glorious  feast! 
Courts  for  Cowards  were  erected, 

Churches  built  to  please  the  Priest. 


If 
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What  is  title,  what  is  treasure, 

What  is  reputation's  care  ? 
If  we  lead  a  life  of  pleasure, 

'Tis  no  matter  How  or  Where ! 
A  fig  for,  &c. 

With  the  ready  trick  and  fable, 
Round  we  wander  all  the  day; 

And  at  night,  in  barn  or  stable, 
Hug  our  doxies  on  the  hay. 

A  fig  for,  &c. 

Does  the  train-attended  Carriage 
Thro'  the  country  lighter  rove? 

Does  the  sober  bed  of  Marriage 
Witness  brighter  scenes  of  love  ? 
A  fig  for,  &c. 

Life  is  all  a  Variorum, 

We  regard  not  how  it  goes; 
Let  them  cant  about  Decorum, 

Who  have  character  to  lose. 

A  fig  for,  &c. 

Here's  to  Budgets,  Bags  and  Wallets ! 

Here's  to  all  the  wandering  train ! 
Here's  our  ragged  Brats  and  Callets ! 

One  and  all  cry  out,  Amen ! 

A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected ! 

Liberty's  a  glorious  feast ! 
Courts  for  Cowards  were  erected, 

Churches  built  to  please  the  Priest. 


FINIS. 


A   SATIRE. 


[FIRST  VERSION:   STEWART'S  EDITION.] 


ORTHODOX,  orthodox,  wha  believe  in  John  Knox, 
Let  me  sound  an  alarm  to  your  conscience : 

There's  a  heretic  blast  has  been  blawn  i'  the  wast, 
That  what  is  no  sense  must  be  nonsense. 

Dr.  Mac,  Dr.  Mac,  you  should  stretch  on  a  rack, 

To  strike  evil  doers  wi'  terror; 
To  join  faith  and  sense  upon  ony  pretence, 

Is  heretic,  damnable  error. 

Town  of  Ayr,  town  of  Ayr,  it  was  mad  I  declare, 

To  meddle  wi'  mischief  a-bre wing; 
Provost  John  is  still  deaf  to  the  church's  relief, 

And  orator  Bob  is  its  ruin. 

D'rymple  mild,  D'rymple  mild,  tho'  your  heart's  like 
a  child, 

And  your  life  like  the  new  driven  snaw, 
Yet  that  winna  save  ye,  auld  Satan  must  have  ye, 

For  preaching  that  three's  ane  an'  twa. 

Rumble  John,  Rumble  John,  mount  the  steps  wi'  a 
groan, 

Cry  the  book  is  wi'  heresy  cramm'd ; 
Then  lug  out  your  ladle,  deal  brimstone  like  adle, 

And  roar  every  note  of  the  damn'd. 

Simper  James,  Simper  James,  leave  the  fair  Killie 
dames, 

There's  a  holier  chase  in  your  view; 
I'll  lay  on  your  head,  that  the  pack  ye'll  soon  lead, 

For  puppies  like  you  there's  but  few. 

Singet  Sawney,  Singet  Sawney,  are  ye  herding  the 
penny, 

Unconscious  what  evils  await  ? 
Wi'  a  jump,  yell,  and  howl,  alarm  every  soul, 

For  the  foul  thief  is  just  at  your  gate. 
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Daddy  Auld,  Daddy  Auld,  there's  a  tod  in  the  fauld, 

A  tod  meikle  waur  than  the  clerk; 
Tho'  ye  can  do  little  skaith,  ye'll  be  in  at  the  death, 

And  gif  ye  canna  bite,  ye  may  bark. 

Davie  Bluster,  Davie  Bluster,  if  for  a  saint  ye  do 

muster, 

The  corps  is  no  nice  of  recruits ; 
Yet  to  worth  let's  be  just,  royal  blood  ye  might 

boast, 
If  the  ass  was  the  king  of  the  brutes. 

Jamy  Goose,  Jamy  Goose,  ye  hae  made  but  toom 
roose, 

In  hunting  the  wicked  Lieutenant ; 
But  the  Doctor's  your  mark,  for  the  L — d's  haly  ark 

He  has  cooper'd,  and  cawd  a  wrarig  pin  in't. 

Poet  Willie,  Poet  Willie,  gie  the  Doctor  a  volley, 
Wi'  your  liberty's  chain  and  your  wit ; 

O'er  Pegasus'  side  ye  ne'er  laid  a  stride, 

Ye  but  smelt,  man,  the  place  where  he  sh — t. 

Andro  Gouk,  Andro  Gouk,  ye  may  slander  the  book, 
And  the  book  not  the  waur,  let  me  tell  ye ; 

Ye  are  rich,  and  look  big,  but  lay  by  hat  and  wig, 
And  ye'll  hae  a  calf's  head  o'  sma'  value. 

Barr  Steenie,  Barr  Steenie,  what  mean  ye?  what 
mean  ye? 

If  ye'll  meddle  nae  mair  wi'  the  matter, 
Ye  may  hae  some  pretence  to  havins  and  sense, 

Wi'  people  wha  ken  ye  nae  better. 

Irvine  side,  Irvine  side,  wi'  your  turkey-cock  pride, 

Of  manhood  but  sma'  is  your  share ; 
Ye've  the  figure,  'tis  true,  even  your  faes  will  allow, 

And  your  friends  they  dare  grant  you  nae  mair. 

Muirland    Jock,   Muirland    Jock,   when   the   L — d 
makes  a  rock 

To  crush  Common  Sense  for  her  sins, 
If  ill  manners  were  wit,  there's  no  mortal  so  fit 

To  confound  the  poor  Doctor  at  ance. 


Holy  Will,  Holy  Will,  there  was  wit  i'  your  skull, 
When  ye  pilfer'd  the  alms  o'  the  poor ; 

The  timmer  is  scant,  when  ye're  ta'en  for  a  saint, 
Wha  should  swing  in  a  rape  for  an  hour. 

Calvin's   sons,   Calvin's    sons,   seize   your   sp'ritual 
guns, 

Ammunition  you  never  can  need; 
Your  hearts  are  the  stuff  will  be  powther  enough, 

And  your  skulls  are  storehouses  o'  lead. 

Poet  Burns,  Poet  Burns,  wi'  your  priest-skelping 
turns, 

Why  desert  ye  your  auld  native  shire? 
Your  muse  is  a  gipsie,  e'en  tho'  she  were  tipsie, 

She  could  ca'  us  nae  waur  than  we  are. 


OR, 


0  A'  ye  pious  godly  flocks, 
Weel  fed  on  pastures  orthodox, 
Wha  now  will  keep  you  frae  the  fox, 

Or  worrying  tykes  ? 
Or  wha  will  tent  the  waifs  and  crocks, 

About  the  dykes  ? 

The  twa  best  herds  in  a'  the  wast, 
That  e'er  ga'e  gospel  horn  a  blast 
These  five  and  twenty  simmers  past, 

0  !  dool  to  tell, 
Hae  had  a  bitter  black  out-cast 

Atween  themsel. 
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0,  M[ood]y,  man,  and  wordy  R[usse]ll, 

How  could  you  raise  so  vile  a  bustle ; 

Ye'll  see  how  New-Light  herds  will  whistle, 

And  think  it  fine  ! 
The  Lord's  cause  ne'er  gat  sic  a  twistle 

Sin'  I  hae  min'. 

0,  Sirs !  whae'er  wad  hae  expekit 

Your  duty  ye  wad  sae  neglekit, 

Ye  wha  were  ne'er  by  lairds  respekit 

To  wear  the  plaid ; 
But  by  the  brutes  themselves  elekit, 

To  be  their  guide. 

What  flock  wi'  M[ood]y's  flock  could  rank, 
Sae  hale  and  hearty  every  shank, 
Nae  poison'd  soor  Arminian  stank 

He  let  them  taste ; 
Frae  Calvin's  well,  ay  clear  they  drank, — 

0,  sic  a  feast! 

The  thummart,  willcat,  brock,  and  tod, 
Weel  kend  his  voice  thro'  a'  the  wood, 
He  smell'd  their  ilka  hole  and  road, 

Baith  out  and  in ; 
And  weel  he  lik'd  to  shed  their  bluid, 

And  sell  their  skin. 

What  herd  like  R[usse]ll  tell'd  his  tale ; 
His  voice  was  heard  thro'  muir  and  dale, 
He  kend  the  Lord's  sheep,  ilka  tail, 

O'er  a'  the  height ; 
And  saw  gin  they  were  sick  or  hale, 

At  the  first  sight. 

He  fine  a  mangy  sheep  could  scrub, 

Or  nobly  fling  the  gospel  club, 

And  New-Light  herds  could  nicely  drub, 

Or  pay  their  skin ; 
Could  shake  them  o'er  the  burning  dub, 

Or  heave  them  in. 

Sic  twa — 0 !  do  I  live  to  see't, 
Sic  famous  twa  should  disagree't, 


And  names,  like  villain,  hypocrite, 

Ilk  ither  gi'en, 
While  New-Light  herds,  wi'  laughin  spite, 

Say  neither's  liein ! 

A'  ye  wha  tent  the  gospel  fauld, 

There's  D[unca]n  deep,  and  P[eeble]s  shaul, 

But  chiefly  thou,  apostle  A[ul]d, 

We  trust  in  thee, 
That  thou  wilt  work  them,  hot  and  cauld, 

Till  they  agree. 

Consider,  Sirs,  how  we're  beset; 
There's  scarce  a  new  herd  that  we  get, 
But  comes  frae  'mang  that  cursed  set 

I  winna  name; 
I  hope  frae  heav'n  to  see  them  yet 

In  fiery  flame. 

D[alrympl]e  has  been  lang  our  fae, 
M'[Gi]ll  has  wrought  us  meikle  wae, 
And  that  curs'd  rascal  ca'd  M'[Quha]e, 

And  baith  the  S[haw]s, 
That  aft  hae  made  us  black  and  blae, 

Wi'  vengefu'  paws. 

Auld  W[odro]w  lang  has  hatch'd  mischief; 
We  thought  ay  death  wad  bring  relief, 
But  he  has  gotten,  to  our  grief, 

Ane  to  succeed  him, 
A  chield  wha'll  soundly  buff  our  beef; 

I  meikle  dread  him. 

And  mony  a  ane  that  I  could  tell, 
Wha  fain  would  openly  rebel, 
Forby  turn-coats  amang  oursel, 

There's  S[mit]h  for  ane ; 
I  doubt  he's  but  a  grey-nick  quill, 

And  that  ye'll  fin'. 

0 !  a'  ye  flocks  o'er  a'  the  hills, 

By  mosses,  meadows,  moors,  and  fells, 

Come,  join  your  counsel  and  your  skills 

To  cow  the  lairds, 
And  get  the  brutes  the  power  themsels 

To  chuse  their  herds. 
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Then  Orthodoxy  yet  may  prance, 
And  Learning  in  a  woody  dance, 
And  that  fell  cur  ca'd  Common  Sense, 

That  bites  sae  sair, 
Be  banish'd  o'er  the  sea  to  France : 

Let  him  bark  there. 

Then  Shaw's  and  Dalrymple's  eloquence, 
M'Gill's  close  nervous  excellence, 
M'Quhae's  pathetic  manly  sense, 

And  guid  M'Math, 
Wi'  Smith  wha  thro'  the  heart  can  glance, 

May  a'  pack  aff. 


LETTEK 


KILMARNOCK, 
ON  THE   PUBLICATION   OF   HIS   ESSAYS. 


0  GOUDIE  !  terror  of  the  Whigs, 
Dread  of  black  coats  and  rev'rend  wigs, 
Soor  Bigotry  on  her  last  legs, 

Girnin,  looks  back, 
Wishin  the  ten  Egyptian  plagues 

Wad  seize  you  quick. 

Poor  gapin,  glowrin  Superstition, 

Waes  me !  she's  in  a  sad  condition  : 

Fie !  bring  Black  Jock,  her  state  physician, 

To  see  her  w-t-r : 
Alas!  there's  ground  o'  great  suspicion 

She'll  ne'er  get  better. 

Auld  Orthodoxy  lang  did  grapple, 
But  now  she's  got  an  unco  ripple ; 
Haste,  gie  her  name  up  i'  the  chappel. 

Nigh  unto  death; 
See  how  she  fetches  at  the  thrapple, 

An'  gasps  for  breath. 


Enthusiasm's  past  redemption, 

Gaen  in  a  galloping  consumption, 

Not  a'  the  quacks,  wi'  a'  their  gumption, 

Will  ever  mend  her; 
Her  feeble  pulse  gies  strong  presumption 

Death  soon  will  end  her. 

'Tie  you  and  Taylor  are  the  chief, 
Wha  are  to  blame  for  this  mischief; 
But  gin  the  Lord's  ain  focks  gat  leave, 

A  toom  tar-barrel 
An'  twa  red  peats  wad  send  relief, 

An'  end  the  quarrel. 


illh's  $  raper. 


["And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray."—  POPE.] 


0  THOU,  wha  in  the  heavens  dost  dwell, 
Wha,  as  it  pleases  best  thysel, 

Sends  ane  to  heaven  and  ten  to  hell, 
A'  for  thy  glory, 

And  no  for  ony  gude  or  ill 

They've  done  afore  thee ! 

1  bless  and  praise  thy  matchless  might, 
Whan  thousands  thou  hast  left  in  night, 
That  I  am  here  afore  thy  sight, 

For  gifts  an'  grace, 
A  burnin  and  a  shinin  light 

To  a'  this  place. 

What  was  I,  or  my  generation, 
That  I  should  get  sic  exaltation, 
I  wha  deserve  sic  just  damnation 

For  broken  laws, 
Five  thousand  years  'fore  my  creation, 

Thro'  Adam's  cause. 
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When  frae  my  mither's  womb  I  fell, 
Thou  might  hae  plunged  me  in  hell, 
To  gnash  my  gums,  to  weep  and  wail, 

In  burnin  lake, 
Whar  damned  devils  roar  and  yell, 

Chain'd  to  a  stake. 

Yet  I  am  here  a  chosen  sample, 

To  show  thy  grace  is  great  and  ample ; 

I'm  here  a  pillar  in  thy  temple, 

Strong  as  a  rock, 
A  guide,  a  buckler,  and  example, 

To  a'  thy  flock. 

But  yet,  0  L — d !  confess  I  must, 
At  times  I'm  fash'd  wi'  fleshly  lust ; 
An'  sometimes,  too,  wi'  warldly  trust, 

Vile  self  gets  in ; 
But  thou  remembers  we  are  dust, 

Defil'd  in  sin. 

0  L — d !  yestreen,  thou  kens,  wi'  Meg—- 
Thy pardon  I  sincerely  beg, 
0 !  may  it  ne'er  be  a  livin  plague 

To  my  dishonour, 
An'  I'll  ne'er  lift  a  lawless  leg 

Again  upon  her. 

Besides,  I  farther  maun  allow, 
Wi'  Leezie's  lass,  three  times  I  trow- 
But  L — d,  that  Friday  I  was  fow, 

When  I  cam  near  her; 
Or  else,  thou  kens,  thy  servant  true 

Wad  ne'er  hae  steer' d  her. 

Maybe  thou  lets  this  fleshly  thorn, 

Beset  thy  servant  e'en  arid  morn, 

Lest  he  owre  high  and  proud  shou'd  turn, 

'Cause  he's  sae  gifted : 
If  sae,  thy  han'  maun  e'en  be  borne, 

Until  thou  lift  it. 

L — d,  bless  thy  chosen  in  this  place, 
For  here  thou  hast  a  chosen  race : 


But  G-d  confound  their  stubborn  face, 
And  blast  their  name, 

Wha  bring  thy  elders  to  disgrace 

And  public  shame. 

L — d,  mind  Gawn  Hamilton's  deserts  ; 
He  drinks,  an'  swears,  an'  plays  at  carts, 
Yet  has  sae  mony  takin  arts, 

Wi'  grit  and  sma', 
Frae  God's  ain  priest  the  people's  hearts 

He  steals  awa. 

An'  whan  we  chasten'd  him  therefore, 
Thou  kens  how  he  bred  sic  a  splore, 
An'  set  the  warld  in  a  roar 

0'  laughin  at  us; — 
Curse  thou  his  basket  and  his  store, 

Kail  an'  potatoes. 

L — d,  hear  my  earnest  cry  and  pray'r, 

Against  that  presbyt'ry  o'  Ayr ; 

Thy  strong  right  hand,  L — d,  mak  it  bare 

Upo'  their  heads ; 
L — d  weigh  it  down,  arid  dinna  spare, 

For  their  misdeeds. 

0  L— d,  my  G-d,  that  glib-tongu'd  A[ike]n, 
My  vera  heart  and  saul  are  quakin, 
To  think  how  we  stood  sweatin,  shakin, 

And  p — 'd  wi'  dread, 
While  he,  wi'  hingin  lips  and  snakin, 

Held  up  his  head. 

L — d,  in  the  day  of  vengeance  try  him, 
L — d,  visit  them  wha  did  employ  him, 
And  pass  not  in  thy  mercy  by  them, 

Nor  hear  their  pray'r ; 
But  for  thy  people's  sake  destroy  them, 

And  dinna  spare. 

But,  L — d,  remember  me  and  mine 
Wi'  mercies  temp'ral  and  divine, 
That  I  for  gear  and  grace  may  shine, 

Excell'd  by  nane, 
And  a'  the  glory  shall  be  thine, 

Amen,  Amen! 

3  H 
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0n  3|olt)  Millie. 


HERE  Holy  Willie's  sair  worn  clay 

Taks  up  its  last  abode; 
His  saul  has  ta'en  some  other  way, 

I  fear,  the  left-hand  road. 

Stop !  there  he  is,  as  sure's  a  gun, 

Poor,  silly  body,  see  him ; 
Nae  wonder  he's  as  black's  the  grun, 

Observe  wha's  standing  wi'  him. 

Your  brunstane  devilship  I  see 
Has  got  him  there  before  ye ; 

But  haud  your  nine-tail  cat  a  wee, 
Till  ance  you've  heard  my  story. 

Your  pity  I  will  not  implore, 

For  pity  ye  have  nane ; 
Justice,  alas !  has  gi'en  him  o'er, 

And  mercy's  day  is  gane. 

But  hear  me,  Sir,  deil  as  ye  are, 
Look  something  to  your  credit ; 

A  co of  like  him  wad  stain  your  name, 
If  it  were  kent  ye  did  it. 


to  an  Illegitimate  Chilb. 


THOU'S  welcome,  wean,  mishanter  fa'  me, 
If  ought  of  thee,  or  of  thy  mammy, 
Shall  ever  danton  me,  or  awe  me, 

My  sweet  wee  lady, 
Or  if  I  blush  when  thou  shalt  ca'  me 

Tit->ta  or  daddy. 


Wee  image  of  my  bonny  Betty, 
I,  fatherly  will  kiss  an'  daut  thee, 
As  dear  an'  near  my  heart  I  set  thee 

Wi'  as  gude  will 
As  a'  the  priests  had  seen  me  get  thee 

That's  out  o'  hell. 

What  tho'  they  ca'  me  fornicator, 
An'  tease  my  name  in  kintry  clatter : 
The  mair  they  tauk  I'm  kent  the  better, 

E'en  let  them  clash  ; 
An  auld  wife's  tongue's  a  feckless  matter 

To  gie  ane  fash. 

Sweet  fruit  o'  mony  a  merry  dint, 

My  funny  toil  is  now  a'  tint, 

Sin'  thou  came  to  the  warl  asklent, 

Which  fools  may  scoff  at ; 
In  my  last  plack  thy  part's  be  in't, 

The  better  ha'f  o't. 

An'  if  thou  be  what  I  wad  hae  thee, 
An'  tak  the  counsel  I  sail  gie  thee, 
A  lovin  father  I'll  be  to  thee, 

If  thou  be  spar'd ; 
Thro'  a'  thy  childish  years  I'll  e'e  thee, 

An'  think't  weel  war'd. 

Gude  grant  that  thou  may  ay  inherit 
Thy  mither's  person,  grace  an'  merit, 
An'  thy  poor  worthless  dady's  spirit, 

Without  his  failins; 
'Twill  please  me  mair  to  hear  an'  see  it 

Than  stocket  mailens. 
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ANSWER  TO   A  MANDATE   BY  THE   SURVEYOR 
OF  THE   TAXES. 


[DATE  1786.] 


SIR,  as  your  mandate  did  request, 
I  send  you  here  a  faithfu'  list, 
0'  gudes  an'  gear,  an'  a'  my  graith, 
To  which  I'm  clear  to  gi'e  my  aith. 

Imprimis,  then,  for  carriage  cattle, 
I  have  four  brutes  o'  gallant  mettle, 
As  ever  drew  afore  a  pettle. 
My  Lari -afore  s  a  gu.de  auld  '  has  been,' 
An'  wight  an'  wilfu'  a'  his  days  been ; 
My  Lari-ahiris  a  weel  gaun  fillie, 
That  aft  has  borne  me  hame  frae  Killie, 
An'  your  auld  burrough  mony  a  time, 
In  days  when  riding  was  nae  crime. 
But  ance,  whan  in  my  wooing  pride 
I  like  a  blockhead  boost  to  ride, 
The  wilfu'  creature  sae  I  pat  to, 
(L — d  pardon  a'  my  sins,  an'  that  too !) 
I  play'd  my  fillie  sic  a  shavie, 
She's  a'  bedevil'd  wi'  the  spavie. 
My  Furr-aliins  a  wordy  beast, 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  trac'd. 
The  fourth's  a  Highland  Donald  hastie, 
A  d — n'd  red-wud  Kilburnie  blastie ! 
Foreby  a  cowt,  o'  cowts  the  wale, 
As  ever  ran  afore  a  tail : 
If  he  be  spar'd  to  be  a  beast, 
He'll  draw  me  fifteen  pun'  at  least. 
Wheel-carriages  I  ha'e  but  few, 
Three  carts,  an'  twa  are  feckly  new; 
Ae  auld  wheelbarrow,  mair  for  token, 
Ae  leg  an'  baith  the  trams  are  broken ; 
I  made  a  poker  o'  the  spin'le, 
An'  my  auld  mither  brunt  the  trin'le. 

For  men,  I've  three  mischievous  boys, 
Run-deils  for  rantin  an'  for  noise; 


A  gaudsman  ane,  a  thrasher  t'other : 
Wee  Davock  hauds  the  nowt  in  fother. 
I  rule  them  as  I  ought,  discreetly, 
An'  aften  labour  them  compleatly ; 
An'  ay  on  Sundays  duly,  nightly, 
I  on  the  Questions  targe  them  tightly; 
Till,  faith,  wee  Davock's  turn'd  sae  gleg, 
Tho'  scarcely  langer  than  your  leg, 
He'll  screed  you  aff  Effectual  Calling, 
As  fast  as  ony  in  the  d  walling. 
I've  nane  in  female  servan'  station, 
(L — d  keep  me  ay  frae  a'  temptation !) 
I  hae  nae  wife — and  that  my  bliss  is, 
An'  ye  have  laid  nae  tax  on  misses; 
An'  then,  if  kirk  folks  dinna  clutch  me, 
I  ken  the  devils  darena  touch  me. 
Wi'  weans  I'm  mair  than  weel  contented, 
Heav'n  sent  me  ane  mae  than  I  wanted : 
My  sonsie,  smirking,  dear-bought  Bess, 
She  stares  the  daddy  in  her  face — 
Enough  of  ought  ye  like  but  grace : 
But  her,  my  bonie  sweet  wee  lady,  " 
I've  paid  enough  for  her  already ; 
An'  gin  ye  tax  her  or  her  mither, 
B'  the  L — d!  ye'se  get  them  a'thegither. 

And  now,  remember,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Nae  kind  of  licence  out  I'm  takin : 
Frae  this  time  forth,  I  do  declare 
I'se  ne'er  ride  horse  nor  hizzie  mair ; 
Thro'  dirt  and  dub  for  life  I'll  paidle, 
Ere  I  sae  dear  pay  for  a  saddle ; 
My  travel  a',  on  foot  I'll  shank  it — 
I've  sturdy  bearers,  Gude  be  thankit. 
The  kirk  and  you  may  tak'  you  that, 
It  puts  but  little  in  your  pat ; 
Sae  dinna  put  me  in  your  buke, 
Nor  for  my  ten  white  shillings  luke. 

This  list  wi'  my  ain  hand  I  wrote  it, 
Day  and  date  as  under  notit ; 
Then  know  all  ye  whom  it  concerns, 
Subscripsi  huic,  ROBERT  BURNS. 

MOSSGIEL,  February  22,  1786. 
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SPOKEN  BY  MR.  WOODS  ON  HIS  BENEFIT  NIGHT. 
MONDAY,  16th  APRIL,  1787. 


WHEN  by  a  generous  Public's  kind  acclaim, 
That  dearest  meed  is  granted — honest  fame; 
When  here  your  favour  is  the  actor's  lot, 
Nor  even  the  man  in  private  life  forgot ; 
What  breast  so  dead  to  heavenly  Virtue's  glow, 
But  heaves  impassion'd  with  the  grateful  throe  ? 

Poor  is  the  task  to  please  a  barb'rous  throng, 

It  needs  no  Siddons'  powers  in  Southern's  song; 

But  here  an  ancient  nation  fam'd  afar, 

For  genius,  learning  high,  as  great  in  war — 

Hail,  CALEDONIA,  name  for  ever  dear! 

Before  whose  sons  I'm  honour'd  to  appear! 

Where  every  science — every  nobler  art — 

That  can  inform  the  mind  or  mend  the  heart, 

Is  known;   as  grateful  nations  oft  have  found, 

Far  as  the  rude  barbarian  marks  the  bound. 

Philosophy,  no  idle  pedant  dream, 

Here  holds  her  search  by  heaven-taught  Reason's 

beam ; 

Here  History  paints,  with  elegance  and  force, 
The  tide  of  Empire's  fluctuating  course; 
Here  Douglas  forms  wild  Shakspeare  into  plan, 
And  Harley  rouses  all  the  God  in  man. 
When  well-form'd  taste  and  sparkling  wit  unite, 
With  manly  lore,  or  female  beauty  bright 
(Beauty,  where  faultless  symmetry  and  grace, 
Can  only  charm  us  in  the  second  place), 
Witness  my  heart,  how  oft  with  panting  fear, 
As  on  this  night,  I've  met  these  judges  here ! 
But  still  the  hope  Experience  taught  to  live, 
Equal  to  judge — you're  candid  to  forgive. 
No  hundred-headed  Riot  here  we  meet, 
With  decency  and  law  beneath  his  feet; 
Nor  Insolence  assumes  fair  Freedom's  name  : 
Like  CALEDONIANS,  you  applaud  or  blame. 

0  Thou,  dread  Power !  whose  Empire-giving  hand 
Has  oft  been  stretch'd  to  shield  the  honour'd  land! 


Strong  may  she  glow  with  all  her  ancient  fire ; 

May  every  son  be  worthy  of  his  sire ; 

Firm  may  she  rise,  with  generous  disdain 

At  Tyranny's,  or  direr  Pleasure's  chain ; 

Still  self-dependent  in  her  native  shore, 

Bold  may  she  brave  grim  Danger's  loudest  roar, 

Till  Fate  the  curtain  drop  on  worlds  to  be  no  more. 
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FOR  Lords  or  Kings  I  dinna  mourn, 
E'en  let  them  die — for  that  they're  born ! 
But  oh !  prodigious  to  reflect, 
A  Towmont,  Sirs,  is  gane  to  wreck! 
0  Eighty-eight,  in  thy  sma'  space 
What  dire  events  ha'e  taken  place! 
Of  what  enjoyments  thou  hast  reft  us! 
In  what  a  pickle  thou  hast  left  us ! 

The  Spanish  empire's  tint  a  head, 
An'  my  auld  teethless  Bawtie's  dead; 
The  toolzie's  teugh  'tween  Pitt  an'  Fox, 
An'  our  gudewife's  wee  birdy  cocks : 
The  tane  is  game,  a  bluidy  devil, 
But  to  the  hen-birds  unco  civil ; 
The  tither's  dour,  has  nae  sic  breedin, 
But  better  stuff  ne'er  claw'd  a  midden ! 

Ye  ministers,  come  mount  the  pu'pit, 
An'  cry  till  ye  be  hearse  and  rupet; 
For  Eighty-eight  he  wish'd  you  weel, 
An'  gied  you  a'  baith  gear  an'  meal ; 
E'en  mony  a  plack,  and  mony  a  peck, 
Ye  ken  yoursels,  for  little  feck ! 

Ye  bonnie  lasses,  dight  your  e'en, 
For  some  o'  you  ha'e  tint  a  frien' ; 
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In  Eighty-eight,  ye  ken,  was  ta'en, 
What  ye'll  ne'er  hae  to  gie  again. 

Observe  the  very  nowt  an'  sheep, 
How  dowif  an'  dowie  now  they  creep ; 
Nay,  even  the  yirth  itsel  does  cry, 
For  Embro'  wells  are  grntten  dry. 

0  Eighty-nine,  thou's  but  a  bairn, 

An'  no  owre  auld,  I  hope,  to  learn ! 

Thou  beardless  boy,  I  pray  tak  care, 

Thou  now  has  got  thy  daddy's  chair; 

Nae  hand-cuff  d,  mizl'd,  haff-shackl'd  Regent, 

But,  like  himsel,  a  full  free  agent. 

Be  sure  ye  follow  out  the  plan 

Nae  waur  than  he  did,  honest  man ! 

As  muckle  better  as  you  can. 

JANUARY  1,  1789. 


AT  MEETING  OF  DUMFRIESSHIRE  VOLUNTEERS, 

ON  ANNIVERSARY  OF  EODNEY'S  VICTORY, 

April  12th,  1782. 


INSTEAD  of  a  song,  boys,  I'll  give  you  a  toast — 
Here's  the  memory  of  those  on  the  twelfth  that  we 

lost  !— 
That  we  lost,  did  I  say  ?  nay,  by  Heav'n,  that  we 

found; 
For  their  fame  it  shall  last  while  the  world  goes 

round. 

The  next  in  succession,  I'll  give  you — the  King ! 
Whoe'er  would  betray  him,  on  high  may  he  swing; 
And  here's  the  grand  fabric,  our  free  Constitution, 
As  built  on  the  base  of  the  great  Revolution; 
And  longer  with  politics  not  to  be  cramm'd, 
Be  Anarchy  curs'd,  and  be  Tyranny  damn'd; 
And  who  would  to  Liberty  e'er  prove  disloyal, 
May  his  son  be  a  hangman,  a-nd  he  his  first  trial. 
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Kept.  13th,  1785. 

GUID  speed  an'  furder  to  you,  Johny, 
Guid  health,  hale  han's,  an'  weather  bony ; 
Now,  when  ye're  nickan  down  fu'  cany 

The  staff  o'  bread, 
May  ye  ne'er  want  a  stoup  o'  brany 

To  clear  your  head. 


May  Boreas  never  thresh  your  rigs, 
Nor  kick  your  rickles  aff  their  legs, 
Sendin  the  stuff  o'er  muirs  an'  haggs 

Like  drivin  wrack; 
But  may  the  tapmast  grain  that  wags 

Come  to  the  sack. 

I'm  bizzie,  too,  an'  skelpin  at  it, 

But  bitter,  daudin  showers  hae  wat  it; 

Sae  my  auld  stumpie  pen  I  gat  it 

Wi'  muckle  wark, 
An'  took  my  jocteleg  an'  whatt  it, 

Like  ony  clark. 
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It's  now  twa  month  that  I'm  your  debtor, 
For  your  braw,  nameless,  dateless  letter, 
Abusin  me  for  harsh  ill  nature 

On  holy  men, 
While  deil  a  hair  yoursel  ye're  better, 

But  mair  profane. 

But  let  the  kirk-folk  ring  their  bells, 
Let's  sing  about  our  noble  sels; 
We'll  cry  nae  jads  frae  heathen  hills 

To  help,  or  roose  us ; 
But  browster  wives  an'  whiskie  stills, 

They  are  the  muses. 

Your  friendship,  Sir,  I  winna  quat  it, 

An'  if  ye  mak'  objections  at  it, 

Then  han'  in  nieve  some  day  we'll  knot  it, 

An'  witness  take, 
An'  when  wi'  Usquabae  we've  wat  it 

It  winna  break. 

But  if  the  beast  an'  branks  be  spar'd 
Till  kye  be  gaun  without  the  herd, 
An'  a'  the  vittel  in  the  yard, 

An'  theckit  right, 
I  mean  your  ingle-side  to  guard 

Ae  winter  night. 

Then  muse-inspirin  aqua-vitae 

Shall  mak  us  baith  sae  blythe  an'  witty, 

Till  ye  forget  ye're  auld  an'  gatty, 

An'  be  as  canty 
As  ye  were  nine  year  less  than  thretty, 

Sweet  ane  an'  twenty  I 

But  stocks  are  coAvpet  wi'  the  blast, 
An'  now  the  sinn  keeks  in  the  west, 
Then  I  maun  rin  amang  the  rest 

An'  quat  my  chanter; 
Sae  I  subscribe  mysel  in  haste, 

Yours,  Rab  the  Ranter. 


tht  ^eb.  J0hit 


INCLOSING  A   COPY  OF   "HOLY  WILLIE'S  PRAYER,"   WHICH 
HE   HAD   REQUESTED. 


Sept.  llth,  1785. 

WHILE  at  the  stock  the  shearers  COAV'I- 
To  shun  the  bitter  blaudin  shoAv'r, 
Or  in  gulravage  rinnin  scow'r 

To  pass  the  time, 
To  you  I  dedicate  the  hour 

In  idle  rhyme. 

My  musie,  tir'd  wi'  mony  a  sonnet 

On  gown,  an'  ban',  an'  douse  black  bonnet, 

Is  gro\vn  right  eerie  now  she's  done  it, 

Lest  they  shou'd  blame  her, 
An'  rouse  their  holy  thunder  on  it 

And  anathem  her. 

I  own  'twas  rash,  an'  rather  hardy, 
That  I,  a  simple,  countra  bardie, 
Shou'd  meddle  \vi'  a  pack  sae  sturdy, 

Wha,  if  they  ken  me, 
Can  easy,  AATi'  a  single  wordie, 

Louse  h-11  upon  me. 

But  I  gae  mad  at  their  grimaces, 
Their  sighan,  cantan,  grace-prood  faces, 
Their  three-mile  prayers,  an'  hauf-mile  graces, 

Their  raxan  conscience, 
Whaws  greed,  revenge,  an'  pride  disgraces 

Waur  nor  their  nonsense. 

There's  Gaun,  miska't  waur  than  a  beast, 
Wha  has  mair  honor  in  his  breast 
Than  mony  scores  as  guid's  the  priest 

Wha  sae  abus't  him : 
An'  may  a  bard  no  crack  his  jest 

What  way  they've  use't  him '. 

See  him,  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need, 
The  gentleman  in  word  an'  deed — 
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An'  shall  his  fame  an'  honor  bleed 

By  worthless  skellums, 

An'  not  a  muse  erect  her  head 

To  cowe  the  blellums  ? 

0  Pope,  had  I  thy  satire's  darts 
To  gie  the  rascals  their  deserts, 
I'd  rip  their  rotten,  hollow  hearts, 

An'  tell  aloud 
Their  jugglin  hocus  pocus  arts 

To  cheat  the  crowd. 

God  knows,  I'm  no  the  thing  I  shou'd  be, 
Nor  am  I  even  the  thing  I  cou'd  be, 
But  twenty  times  I  rather  wou'd  be 

An  atheist  clean, 
Than  under  gospel  colors  hid  be 

Just  for  a  screen. 

An  honest  man  may  like  a  glass, 
An  honest  man  may  like  a  lass, 
But  mean  revenge,  an'  malice  fause 

He'll  still  disdain, 
An'  then  cry  zeal  for  gospel  laws, 

Like  some  we  ken. 

They  take  religion  in  their  mouth ; 
They  talk  o'  mercy,  grace,  an'  truth, 
For  what  ?  to  gie  their  malice  skouth 

On  some  puir  wight, 
An'  hunt  him  down,  o'er  right  an'  ruth, 

To  ruin  streight. 

All  hail,  Religion !  maid  divine ! 
Pardon  a  muse  sae  mean  as  mine, 
Who  in  her  rough  imperfect  line 

Thus  daurs  to  name  thee; 
To  stigmatize  false  friends  of  thine 

Can  ne'er  defame  thee. 

Tho?  blotch't  and  foul  wi  mony  a  stain, 

An'  far  unworthy  of  thy  train, 

With  trembling  voice  I  tune  my  strain 

To  join  with  those 
Who  boldly  dare  thy  cause  maintain 

In  spite  of  foes : 


In  spite  o'  crowds,  in  spite  o'  mobs, 
In  spite  of  undermining  jobs, 
In  spite  o'  dark  banditti  stabs 

At  worth  an'  merit, 
By  scoundrels,  even  wi'  holy  robes, 

But  hellish  spirit. 

0  Ayr,  my  dear,  my  native  ground, 
Within  thy  presbytereal  bound 
A  candid  lib'ral  band  is  found 

Of  public  teachers, 
As  men,  as  christians  too,  renown' d, 

An'  manly  preachers. 

Sir,  in  that  circle  you  are  nam'd; 
Sir,  in  that  circle  you  are  fam'd; 
An'  some,  by  whom  your  doctrine's  blam'd 

(Which  gies  you  honor) 
Even,  Sir,  by  them  your  heart's  esteem'd, 

An'  winning  manner. 

Pardon  this  freedom  I  have  ta'en, 
An'  if  impertinent  I've  been, 
Impute  it  not,  good  Sir,  in  ane 

Whase  heart  ne'er  wrang'd  ye, 
But  to  his  utmost  would  befriend 

Ought  that  belang'd  ye. 


MAUCBTJNE. 
(RECOMMENDING  A  BOY.) 


Mossgaville,  May  3,  1786. 

I  HOLD  it,  Sir,  my  bounden  duty 

To  warn  you  how  that  Master  Tootie, 

Alias,  Laird  M'Gaun, 
Was  here  to  hire  yon  lad  away 
'Bout  whom  ye  spak  the  tither  day, 

An'  wad  hae  don't  aff  han' : 
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But  lest  he  learn  the  callan  tricks, 

As  faith  I  muckle  doubt  him, 
Like  scrapin  out  auld  Crummie's  nicks, 
An'  tellin  lies  about  them ; 
As  lieve  then,  I'd  have  then 

Your  clerkship  he  should  sair, 
If  sae  be,  ye  may  be 
Not  fitted  otherwhere. 

Altho'  I  say't,  he's  gleg  enough, 

An'  bout  a  house  that's  rude  an'  rough, 

The  boy  might  learn  to  swear ; 
But  then  wi'  you,  he'll  be  sae  taught, 
An'  get  sic  fair  example  straught, 

I  hae  na  ony  fear. 
Ye'll  catechise  him  every  quirk, 

An'  shore  him  weel  wi'  hell ; 

An'  gar  him  follow  to  the  kirk 

— Ay  when  ye  gang  yoursel. 
If  ye  then,  maun  be  then 

Frae  hame  this  comin  Friday, 
Then  please  sir,  to  lea'e,  sir, 
The  orders  wi'  your  lady. 

My  word  of  honor  I  hae  gi'en, 

In  Paisley  John's,  that  night  at  e'en, 

To  meet  the  Warld's  worm ; 
To  try  to  get  the  twa  to  gree, 
An'  name  the  airles  an'  the  fee, 

In  legal  mode  an'  form : 
I  ken  he  weel  a  Snick  can  draw, 

When  simple  bodies  let  him  ; 
An'  if  a  Devil  be  at  a', 

In  faith  he's  sure  to  get  him. 
To  phrase  you  an'  praise  you, 

Ye  ken  your  Laureat  scorns : 

The  pray'r  still,  you  share  still, 

Of  grateful  MINSTREL  BURNS. 


JtU.  J 

OF   CRAIGEN-GILLAN, 

IN  ANSWER  TO   AN  OBLIGING  LETTER  HE   SENT  IN  THE 
COMMENCEMENT   OF  MY  POETIC   CAREER. 


SIR,  o'er  a  gill  I  gat  your  card, 

I  trow  it  made  me  proud; 
See  wha  taks  notice  o'  the  bard ! 

I  lap  and  cry'd  fu'  loud. 

Now  deil-ma-care  about  their  jaw, 
The  senseless,  gawky  million; 

I'll  cock  my  nose  aboon  them  a', 
I'm  roos'd  by  Craigen-Gillan ! 

'Twas  noble,  Sir;  'twas  like  yoursel, 
To  grant  your  high  protection : 

A  great  man's  smile  ye  ken  fu'  well, 
Is  ay  a  blest  infection. 

Tho',  by  his  banes  wha  in  a  tub 

Match'd  Macedonian  Sandy ! 
On  my  ain  legs  thro'  dirt  and  dub, 

I  independent  stand  ay. — 

And  when  those  legs  to  gude,  warm  kail, 
Wi'  welcome  canna  bear  me ; 

A  lee  dyke-side,  a  sybow-tail, 
And  barley-scone  shall  cheer  me. 

Heaven  spare  you  lang  to  kiss  the  breath 

0'  mony  flow'ry  simmers ! 
And  bless  your  bonie  lasses  baith, 

I'm  tauld  they're  loosome  kimmers ! 

And  God  bless  young  Dunaskiii's  laird, 

The  blossom  of  our  gentry ! 
And  may  he  wear  an  auld  man's  beard, 

A  credit  to  his  country. 
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[DATE  1787.] 


AULD  chuckle  Reekie's  sair  distrest, 
Down  droops  her  ance  weel  burnish't  crest, 
Nae  joy  her  bonie  buskit  nest 

Can  yield  ava, 

Her  darling  bird  that  she  loe's  best — 

Willie  's  awa ! 

0  Willie  was  a  witty  wight, 

And  had  o'  things  an  unco'  slight , 

Auld  Reekie  ay  he  keepit  tight, 

And  trig  an'  braw : 

But  now  they'll  busk  her  like  a  fright — 

Willie  's  awa ! 

The  stiffest  o'  them  a'  he  bow'd, 
The  bauldest  o'  them  a'  he  cow'd; 
They  durst  nae  mair  than  he  allow' d, 

That  was  a  law : 

We've  lost  a  birkie  weel  worth  gowd, 

Willie  's  awa ! 

Now  gawkies,  tawpies,  gowks  and  fools, 
Frae  colleges  and  boarding  schools, 
May  sprout  like  simmer  puddock-stools 

In  glen  or  shaw; 

He  wha  could  brush  them  down  to  mools— 

Willie  's  awa ! 

The  brethren  o'  the  Commerce-Chaumer 
May  mourn  their  loss  wi'  doolfu'  clamour ; 
He  was  a  dictionar  and  grammar 

Amang  them  a' ; 

I  fear  they'll  now  mak  mony  a  stammer — 

Willie  's  awa! 

Nae  mair  we  see  his  levee  door 
Philosophers  and  Poets  pour, 
And  toothy  critics  by  the  score 

In  bloody  raw ! 


The  adjutant  o'  a'  the  core, 

Willie  's  awa ! 

Now  worthy  G[regor]y's  Latin  face, 
T[ytle]r's  and  G[reenfield]'s  modest  grace; 
M'K[enzi]e,  S[tewar]t,  such  a  brace 

As  Rome  ne'er  saw ; 
They  a'  maun  meet  some  ither  place, 

Willie  's  awa! 

Poor  Burns — e'en  Scotch  drink  canna  quicken, 
He  cheeps  like  some  bewildered  chicken, 
Scar'd  frae  it's  minnie  and  the  cleckin 

By  hoodia-craw; 

Grief 's  gien  his  heart  an  unco  kickin, 

Willie  's  awa! 

Now  ev'ry  sour-mou'd  girnin  blellum, 
And  Calvin's  fock,  are  fit  to  fell  him ; 
And  self-conceited  critic  skellum 

His  quill  may  draw; 

He  wha  could  brawlie  ward  their  bellum— 

Willie  's  awa! 

Up  wimpling  stately  Tweed  I've  sped, 
And  Eden  scenes  on  chrystal  Jed, 
And  Ettrick  banks  now  roaring  red 

While  tempests  blaw; 
But  every  joy  and  pleasure  's  fled, 

Willie  's  awa ! 

May  I  be  Slander's  common  speech ; 
A  text  for  infamy  to  preach ; 
And  lastly,  streekit  out  to  bleach 

In  winter  snaw ; 

When  I  forget  thee!   WILLIE  CREECH, 

Tho'  far  awa ! 

May  never  wicked  Fortune  touzle  him ! 
May  never  wicked  men  bamboozle  him ! 
Until  a  pow  as  auld  's  Metlmsalem ! 

He  canty  claw ! 
Then  to  the  blessed  New  Jerusalem, 

Fleet  wing  awa! 
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Captain  JUbbd, 


GLENRIDDEL. 
(EXTEMPORE  LINES  ON  RETURNING  A  NEWSPAPER.) 


[DATE  1789.] 


Ellisland,  Monday  Evening. 

YOUR  news  and  review,  Sir,  I've  read  through  and 
through,  Sir, 

With  little  admiring  or  blaming : 
The  papers  are  barren  of  home-news  or  foreign, 

No  murders  or  rapes  worth  the  naming. 

Our    friends,    the   reviewers,   those    chippers   and 
hewers, 

Are  judges  of  mortar  and  stone,  Sir; 
But  of  meet  or  unmeet,  in  a  fabrick  complete, 

I'll  boldly  pronounce  they  are  none,  Sir. 

My  goose-quill  too  rude  is  to  tell  all  your  goodness 
Bestowed  on  your  servant,  the  Poet; 

Would  to  God  I  had  one  like  a  beam  of  the  sun, 
And  then  all  the  world,  Sir,  should  know  it  I 


lerrattghtg, 


ON  HIS   BIRTH-DAY. 


[DATE  1791.] 


HEALTH  to  the  Maxwells'  vet'ran  Chief! 
Health,  ay  unsour'd  by  care  or  grief: 
Inspir'd,  I  turn'd  Fate's  sybil  leaf, 

This  natal  morn; 
I  see  thy  life  is  stuff  o'  prief, 

Scarce  quite  half  worn. 


This  day  thou  metes  threescore  eleven, 
And  I  can  tell  that  bounteous  Heaven 
(The  second  sight,  ye  ken,  is  given 

To  ilka  POET) 
On  thee  a  tack  o'  seven  times  seven 

Will  yet  bestow  it. 

If  envious  buckies  view  wi'  sorrow 

Thy  lengthen'd  days  on  this  blest  morrow, 

May  Desolation's  lang-teeth'd  harrow, 

Nine  miles  an  hour, 
Rake  them,  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 

In  brunstane  stoure — 

But  for  thy  friends,  and  they  are  mony, 
Baith  honest  men  and  lasses  bonie, 
May  couthie  fortune,  kind  and  cannie, 

In  social  glee, 
Wi'  mornings  blythe  and  e'enings  funny 

Bless  them  and  thee! 

Fareweel,  auld  Birkie !  Lord  be  near  ye, 
And  then  the  Deil  he  daur  na  steer  ye ; 
Your  friends  ay  love,  your  faes  ay  fear  ye : 

For  me,  shame  fa'  me, 
If  niest  my  heart  I  dinna  wear  ye 

While  BURNS  they  ca'  me. 


10    3* 

WITH  A  PRESENT  OF  A  PAIR  OF  DRINKING  GLASSES. 


[DATE  1788.] 


FAIR  Empress  of  the  Poet's  soul, 
And  Queen  of  Poetesses ; 

Clarinda,  take  this  little  boon, 
This  humble  pair  of  glasses — 
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And  fill  them  high  with  generous  juice, 

As  generous  as  your  mind; 
And  pledge  me  in  the  generous  toast — 

"  The  whole  of  human  kind !  " 

"To  those  who  love  us!" — second  fill; 

But  not  to  those  whom  we  love ; 
Lest  we  love  those  who  love  not  us ! — 

A  third — "  to  thee  and  me,  love ! " 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ELEGY  ON  THE 


T&z&th  ot  J&obtvt 


[DATE  1784.] 


Now  Robin  lies  in  his  last  lair, 

He'll  gabble  rhyme,  nor  sing  nae  mair; 

Cauld  poverty,  wi'  hungry  stare, 

Nae  mair  shall  fear  him ; 
Nor  anxious  fear,  nor  cankert  care, 

E'er  mair  come  near  him. 

To  tell  the  truth,  they  seldom  fash't  him, 
Except  the  moment  that  they  crush't  him ; 
For  sune  as  chance  or  fate  had  hush't  'em 

Tho'  e'er  sae  short, ,  . 
Then  wi'  a  rhyme  or  sang  he  lash't  'em, 

And  thought  it  sport. 

Tho'  he  was  bred  to  kintra  wark, 

And  counted  was  baith  wight  and  stark, 

Yet  that  was  never  Robin's  mark 

To  mak  a  man; 
But  tell  him,  he  was  learn'd  and  dark, 

Ye  roos'd  him  than! 


(Extemp0r£  in  the  Ccmrt  of 

Tune. — "  Gillicrankie." 
[DATE  1787.] 


LORD  A[DVOCA~|TE. 

HE  clench'd  his  pamphlets  in  his  fist, 

He  quoted  and  he  hinted, 
Till  in  a  declamation-mist, 

His  argument  he  tint  it : 
He  gaped  for't,  he  graped  for't, 

He  fand  it  was  awa,  man ; 
But  what  his  common  sense  came  short, 

He  eked  out  wi'  law,  man. 

MR.  ER[SKI]NE. 

Collected  Harry  stood  awee, 

Then  open'd  out  his  arm,  man ; 
His  lordship  sat  wi'  ruefu'  e'e, 

And  ey'd  the  gathering  storm,  man  : 
Like  wind-driv'n  hail  it  did  assail, 

Or  torrents  owre  a  lin,  man ; 
The  BENCH  sae  wise  lift  up  their  eyes, 

Half-wauken'd  wi'  the  din,  man. 


Sketch. 


[DATE  1789.] 


A  LITTLE,  upright,  pert,  tart,  tripping  wight, 
And  still  his  precious  self  his  dear  delight: 
Who  loves  his  own  smart  shadow  in  the  streets, 
Better  than  e'er  the  fairest  she  he  meets. 
A  man  of  fashion  too,  he  made  his  tour, 
Learn'd  vive  la  bagatelle,  et  vive  I' amour ; 
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So  travell'd  monkies  their  grimace  improve, 
Polish  their  grin,  nay  sigh  for  ladies'  love. 
Much  specious  lore  but  little  understood; 
Fineering  oft  outshines  the  solid  wood : 
His  solid  sense — by  inches  you  must  tell, 
But  mete  his  cunning  by  the  old  Scots  ell; 
His  meddling  vanity,  a  busy  fiend, 
Still  making  Avork  his  selfish  craft  must  mend. 


FOR  MR.  SUTHERLAND'S  BENEFIT  NIGHT,  DUMFRIES. 


[DATE    1790.] 


WHAT  needs  this  din  about  the  town  o'  Lon'on, 
How  this  new  play  an'  that  new  sang  is  comin? 
Why  is  outlandish  stuff  sae  meikle  courted  I 
Does  nonsense  mend  like  whisky,  when  imported  1 
Is  there  nae  poet,  burning  keen  for  fame, 
Will  try  to  gie  us  sangs  and  plays  at  hame  ? 
For  comedy  abroad  he  need  na  toil, 
A  fool  and  knave  are  plants  of  every  soil ; 
Nor  need  he  hunt  as  far  as  Rome  or  Greece 
To  gather  matter  for  a  serious  piece ; 
There's  themes  enough  in  Caledonian  story, 
Would  shew  the  tragic  Muse  in  a'  her  glory.— 

Is  there  no  daring  bard  will  rise,  and  tell 
How  glorious  Wallace  stood,  how  hapless,  fell  ? 
Where  are  the  Muses  fled  that  could  produce 
A  drama  worthy  o'  the  name  o'  Bruce ; 
How  here,  even  here,  he  first  unsheath'd  the  sword 
'Gainst  mighty  England  and  her  guilty  lord; 
And  after  mony  a  bloody,  deathless  doing, 
Wrench'd  his  dear  country  from  the  jaws  of  ruin  ? 
0  for  a  Shakespeare  or  an  Otway  scene, 
To  draw  the  lovely,  hapless  Scottish  Queen ! 
Vain  all  th'  omnipotence  of  female  charms 
'Gainst  headlong,  ruthless,  mad  Rebellion's  arms : 


She  fell,  but  fell  with  spirit  truly  Roman, 
To  glut  the  vengeance  of  a  rival  woman — 
A  woman,  tho'  the  phrase  may  seem  uncivil, 
As  able  and  as  cruel  as  the  Devil ! 
One  Douglas  lives  in  Home's  immortal  page, 
But  Douglases  were  heroes  every  age : 
And  tho'  your  fathers,  prodigal  of  life, 
A  Douglas  followed  to  the  martial  strife, 
Perhaps  if  bowls  row  right,  and  Right  succeeds, 
Ye  yet  may  follow  where  a  Douglas  leads ! 

As  ye  hae  generous  done,  if  a'  the  land 
Would  take  the  Muses'  servants  by  the  hand; 
Not  only  hear,  but  patronize,  befriend  them, 
And  where  ye  justly  can  commend,  commend  them ; 
And  aiblins  when  they  winna  stand  the  test, 
Wink  hard  and  say,  The  folks  hae  done  their  best ! 
Would  a'  the  land  do  this,  then  I'll  be  caution 
Ye'll  soon  hae  poets  o'  the  Scottish  nation, 
Will  gar  Fame  blaw  until  her  trumpet  crack, 
And  warsle  Time,  an'  lay  him  on  his  back ! 

For  us  and  for  our  stage  should  ony  spier, 
"  Whase  aught  thae  chiels  maks  a'  this  bustle  here  ? '' 
My  best  leg  foremost,  I'll  set  up  my  brow, 
We  have  the  honor  to  belong  to  you ! 
We're  your  ain  bairns,  e'en  guide  us  as  ye  like, 
But  like  good  mithers,  shore  before  ye  strike  : — 
And  gratefu'  still  I  hope  ye'll  ever  find  us, 
For  a'  the  patronage  and  meikle  kindness 
We've  got  frae  a'  professions,  setts  and  ranks : 
God  help  us !  we're  but  poor — ye'se  get  but  thanks. 


To  Tune — "Chevy  Chase." 


[DATE  1790.] 


PEG  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare 
As  ever  trode  on  airn; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 
And  past  the  Mouth  o'  Cairn, 
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Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 
And  rode  thro'  thick  and  thin ; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 
And  wanting  even  the  skin. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 
And  ance  she  bore  a  priest ; 
But  now  she's  floating  down  the  Nith, 
For  Solway  fish  a  feast. 

Peg  Nicholson  was  a  good  bay  mare, 
And  the  priest  he  rode  her  sair ; 
And  much  oppress'd  and  bruis'd  she  was 
As  priest-rid  cattle  are — &c.,  &c. 


FRAGMENT   OF  ODE   FOR   GENERAL  WASHINGTON'S 
BIRTH-DAY. 


[DATE  1794.] 


THEE,  Caledonia,  thy  wild  heaths  among, 
Thee,  famed  for  martial  deed  and  sacred  song, 

To  thee  I  turn  with  swimming  eyes ; 
Where  is  that  soul  of  freedom  fled  ? 
Immingled  with  the  mighty  dead! 

Beneath  that  hallowed  turf  where  WALLACE  lies 
Hear  it  not,  WALLACE,  in  thy  bed  of  death ! 

Ye  babbling  winds,  in  silence  sweep ; 

Disturb  not  ye  the  hero's  sleep, 
Nor  give  the  coward  secret  breath. — 

Is  this  the  power  in  freedom's  war 

That  wont  to  bid  the  battle  rage  1 
Behold  that  eye  which  shot  immortal  hate, 

Crushing  the  despot's  proudest  bearing, 
That  arm  which,  nerved  with  thundering  fate, 

Braved  usurpation's  boldest  daring ! 
One  quenched  in  darkness  like  the  sinking  star, 
And  one  the  palsied  arm  of  tottering,  powerless  age. 


the  lenn  at  Jantltt). 

A  NEW  BALLAD. 

Tune.—1'  The  Dragon  of  Wantley." 


[DATE  1796.] 


I. 

DIRE  was  the  hate  at  old  Harlaw, 

That  Scot  to  Scot  did  carry; 
And  dire  the  discord  Langside  saw, 

For  beauteous,  hapless  Mary : 
But  Scot  with  Scot  ne'er  met  so  hot, 

Or  were  more  in  fury  seen,  Sir, 
Than  'twixt  Hal  and  Bob  for  the  famous  job- 

Who  should  be  Faculty's  Dean,  Sir. 

II. 

This  Hal  for  genius,  wit,  and  lore, 

Among  the  first  was  number'd; 
But  pious  Bob,  'mid  learning's  store, 

Commandment  tenth  remember'd. 
Yet  simple  Bob  the  victory  got, 

And  wan  his  heart's  desire ; 
Which  shews  that  heaven  can  boil  the  pot, 

Though  the  devil  p — s  in  the  fire. 

III. 

Squire  Hal  besides  had  in  this  case 

Pretensions  rather  brassy, 
For  talents  to  deserve  a  place 

Are  qualifications  saucy; 
So  their  worships  of  the  Faculty, 

Quite  sick  of  merit's  rudeness, 
Chose  one  who  should  owe  it  all,  d'ye  see, 

To  their  gratis  grace  and  goodness. " 

IV. 

As  once  on  Pisgah  purg'd  was  the  sight 

Of  a  son  of  Circumcision, 
So  may  be,  on  this  Pisgah  height, 

Bob's  purblind,  mental  vision : 
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Nay,  Bobby's  mouth  may  be  open'd  yet 
Till  for  eloquence  you  hail  him, 

And  swear  he  has  the  Angel  met 
That  met  the  Ass  of  Balaam. — 

V. 

[In  your  heretic  sins  may  you  live  and  die, 

Ye  heretic  Eight-and-Thirty, 
But  accept,  ye  sublime  majority, 

My  congratulations  hearty. 
With  your  Honours  and  a  certain  King 

In  your  servants  this  is  striking, 
The  more  incapacity  they  bring, 

The  more  they're  to  your  liking.] 


ta  J0hn  JUnkine. 


AE  day,  as  Death,  that  grusome  carl, 
Was  driving  to  the  tither  warl' 
A  mixtie-maxtie  motley  squad, 
And  mony  a  guilt-bespotted  lad; 
Black  gowns  of  each  denomination, 
And  thieves  of  every  rank  and  station, 
From  him  that  wears  the  star  and  garter, 
To  him  that  wintles  in  a  halter : 
Asham'd  himsel  to  see  the  wretches, 
He  mutters,  glowrin  at  the  bitches, 
"  By  G-d  I'll  not  be  seen  behint  them, 
Nor  'mang  the  sp'ritual  core  present  them, 
Without,  at  least,  ae  honest  man, 

To  grace  this  d d  infernal  clan." 

By  Adamhill  a  glance  he  threw, 
"L^d  God!"  quoth  he,  "I  have  it  now, 
There's  just  the  man  I  want,  i'  faith ! " 
And  quickly  stoppit  Rankine's  breath. 


SONGS. 


Tune. — "If  he  be  a  Butcher  neat  and  trim." 


[DATE  1781.] 


ON  Cessnock  banks  there  lives  a  lass, 
Could  I  describe  her  shape  and  inien  ; 

The  graces  of  her  weelfar'd  face, 
And  the  glancin  of  her  sparklin  een. 

She  's  fresher  than  the  morning  dawn 
When  rising  Phoebus  first  is  seen, 

When  dewdrops  twinkle  o'er  the  lawn  ; 
An'  she  's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

She  's  stately  like  yon  youthful  ash, 
That  grows  the  cowslip  braes  between, 

And  shoots  its  head  above  each  bush  ; 
An'  she  's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

She  's  spotless  as  the  flow'ring  thorn 

With  flow'rs  so  white  and  leaves  so  green, 

When  purest  in  the  dewy  morn  ; 
An'  she  's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

Her  looks  are  like  the  sportive  lamb, 
When  flow'ry  May  adorns  the  scene, 

That  wantons  round  its  bleating  dam  ; 
An'  she  's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

Her  hair  is  like  the  curling  mist 

That  shades  the  mountain  side  at  e'en, 

When  flow'r-reviving  rains  are  past; 
An'  she  's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 


Her  forehead  's  like  the  show'ry 
When  shining  sunbeams  intervene 

And  gild  the  distant  mountain's  brow; 
An'  she  's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 
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Her  voice  is  like  the  ev'ning  thrush 
That  sings  in  Cessnock  banks  unseen, 

While  his  mate  sits  nestling  in  the  bush; 
An'  she  's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

Her  lips  are  like  the  cherries  ripe, 

That  sunny  walls  from  Boreas  screen, 

They  tempt  the  taste  and  charm  the  sight ; 
An'  she  's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

Her  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
With  fleeces  newly  washen  clean, 

That  slowly  mount  the  rising  steep; 
An'  she  's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

Her  breath  is  like  the  fragrant  breeze 
That  gently  stirs  the  blossom'd  bean, 

When  Phoebus  sinks  behind  the  seas ; 
An'  she  's  twa  glancin  sparklin  een. 

But  it 's  not  her  air,  her  form,  her  face,    , 
Tho'  matching  beauty's  fabled  queen, 

But  the  mind  that  shines  in  every  grace 
An'  chiefly  in  her  sparklin  een. 


tt  Jather  teas  a  Jarnter. 

Tune—"  The  Weaver  and  his  Shuttle,  0." 
[DATE  1782.] 


I. 

MY  father  was  a  farmer 

Upon  the  Carrick  border,  O 
And  carefully  he  bred  me 

In.  decency  and  order ;  0 
He  bade  me  act  a  manly  part, 

Though  I  had  ne'er  a  farthing;   0 
For  without  an  honest  manly  heart, 

No  man  was  worth  regarding,  0. 


II. 

Then  out  into  the  world 

My  course  I  did  determine ;  0 
Tho'  to  be  rich  was  not  my  wish, 

Yet  to  be  great  was  charming :  0 
My  talents  they  were  not  the  worst, 

Nor  yet  my  education :  0 
Resolv'd  was  I,  at  least  to  try, 

To  mend  my  situation,  0. 

III. 

In  many  a  way,  and  vain  essay, 

I  courted  Fortune's  favour ;  0 
Some  cause  unseen  still  stept  between, 

To  frustrate  each  endeavour;   0 
Sometimes  by  foes  I  was  o'erpower'd, 

Sometimes  by  friends  forsaken ;  0 
And  when  my  hope  was  at  the  top, 

I  still  was  worst  mistaken,  0. 

IV. 

Then  sore  harrass'd,  and  tir'd  at  last, 

With  Fortune's  vain  delusion,  0 
I  dropt  my  schemes,  like  idle  dreams, 

And  came  to  this  conclusion :  0 
The  past  was  bad,  and  the  future  hid, 

Its  good  or  ill  uutryed ;  0 
But  the  present  hour  was  in  my  pow'r, 

And  so  I  would  enjoy  it,  0. 

V. 

No  help,  nor  hope,  nor  view  had  I, 

Nor  person  to  befriend  me ;  0 
So  I  must  toil,  and  sweat,  and  broil, 

And  labour  to  sustain  me;  0 
To  plough  and  sow,  to  reap  and  mow, 

My  father  bred  me  early ;  0 
For  one,  he  said,  to  labour  bred, 

Was  a  match  for  Fortune  fairly,  0- 

VI. 

Thus  all  obscure,  unknown,  and  poor, 
Thro'  life  I'm  doom'd  to  wander,  0 

Till  down  my  weary  bones  I  lay 
In  everlasting  slumber :  0 
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No  view  nor  care,  but  shun  whate'er 
Might  breed  me  pain  or  sorrow ;  0 

I  live  to-day  as  well  's  I  may, 
Regardless  of  to-morrow,  0. 

VII. 

But  chearful  still,  I  am  as  well 

As  a  monarch  in  a  palace,  0 
Tho'  Fortune's  frown  still  hunts  me  down, 

With  all  her  wonted  malice :  O 
I  make  indeed  my  daily  bread, 

But  ne'er  can  make  it  farther:  0 
But  as  daily  bread  is  all  I  need, 

I  do  not  much  regard  her,  0. 

VIII. 

When  sometimes  by  my  labour, 

I  earn  a  little  money,  0 
Some  unforeseen  misfortune 

Comes  gen'rally  upon  me;  O 
Mischance,  mistake,  or  by  neglect, 

Or  my  goodnatur'd  folly :  0 
But  come  what  will,  I've  sworn  it  still, 

I'll  ne'er  be  melancholy,  0. 

IX. 

All  you  who  follow  wealth  and  power 

With  unremitting  ardor,  0 
The  more  in  this  you  look  for  bliss, 

You  leave  your  view  the  farther :  0 
Had  you  the  wealth  Potosi  boasts, 

Or  nations  to  adore  you,  0 
A  chearful  honest-hearted  clown 

I  will  prefer  before  you,  0. 


Tune.—"  Galla  Water." 


[FRAGMENT.] 


I. 

ALTHO'  my  bed  were  in  yon  muir, 
Amang  the  heather,  in  my  plaidie, 

Yet  happy,  happy  would  I  be, 

Had  I  my  dear  Montgomerie's  Peggy. 

II. 

When  o'er  the  hill  beat  surly  storms, 
And  winter  nights  were  dark  and  rainy ; 

I'd  seek  some  dell,  and  in  my  arms 
I'd  shelter  dear  Montgomerie's  Peggy. 

III. 

Were  I  a  Baron  proud  and  high, 

And  horse  and  servants  waiting  ready, 

Then  a'  'twad  gie  o'  joy  to  me, 

The  sharin't  with  Montgomerie's  Peggy. 


Tune. — "  Dainty  Davie." 


[DATE  1784.] 


THERE  was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle, 
But  whatna  day  o'  whatna  style, 
I  doubt  it's  hardly  worth  the  while 
To  be  sae  nice  wi'  ROBIN. 
Robin  Avas  a  rovin  Boy, 

Rantin  rovin,  rantin  rovin ; 
Robin  was  a  rovin  Boy, 
Rantin,  rovin  Robin ! 


)3x 
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II. 

Our  monarch's  hindmost  year  but  ane 
Was  five-and-twenty  days  begun, 
'Twas  then  a  blast  o'  Janwar  win' 
Blew  hansel  in  on  ROBIN. 

III. 

The  gossip  keekit  in  his  loof, 
Quo'  scho,  Wha  lives  will  see  the  proof, 
This  waly  boy  will  be  nae  coof ; 
I  think  we'll  ca'  him  ROBIN. 

IV. 

He'll  hae  misfortunes  great  and  sma', 
But  ay  a  heart  aboon  them  a' ; 
He'll  be  a  credit  till  us  a', 
We'll  a'  be  proud  o'  ROBIN. 

V. 

But  sure  as  three  times  three  mak  nine, 
I  see  by  ilka  score  and  line, 
This  chap  will  dearly  like  our  kin', 
So  leeze  me  on  thee,  ROBIN. 

VI. 

Guid  faith,  quo'  scho,  I  doubt  you,  Sir, 
Ye  gar  the  lasses  lie  a-spar ; 
But  twenty  fauts  ye  may  hae  waur, 
So  blessins  on  thee,  ROBIN  ! 
Robin  was  a  rovin  Boy, 

Rantin  rovin,  raiitin  rovin ; 
Robin  was  a  rovin  Boy, 
Rantin  rovin  ROBIN  ! 


'*  SSiihmng  *Ua0t. 


0  RAGING  Fortune's  withering  blast 
Has  laid  my  leaf  full  low !  0 

0  raging  Fortune's  withering  blast 
Has  laid  my  leaf  full  low !  0. 


My  stem  was  fair,  my  bud  was  green, 

My  blossom  sweet  did  blow;  0 
The  dew  fell  fresh,  the  sun  rose  mild, 

And  made  my  branches  grow;   0 
But  luckless  Fortune's  northern  storms 

Laid  a'  my  blossoms  low,  0 
But  luckless  Fortune's  northern  storms 

Laid  a'  my  blossoms  low,  0. 


floto 


an' 


I. 

Now  bank  an'  brae  are  claith'd  in  green 

An'  scatter'd  cowslips  sweetly  spring, 
By  Girvan's  fairy-haunted  stream 

The  birdies  flit  on  wanton  wing. 
To  Cassillis  banks  when  e'ening  fa's, 

There  wi'  my  Mary  let  me  flee, 
There  catch  her  ilka  glance  o'  love, 

The  bonie  blink  o'  Mary's  e'e ! 

II. 

The  child  wha  boasts  o'  warld's  walth, 

Is  aften  laird  o'  meikle  care ; 
But  Mary  she  is  a'  my  ain, 

Ah,  Fortune  canna  gie  me  mair ! 
Then  let  me  range  by  Cassillis  banks, 

Wi'  her  the  lassie  dear  to  me, 
And  catch  her  ilka  glance  o'  love, 

The  bonie  blink  o'  Mary's  e'e  I 
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[FIRST  VERSION — 1787.] 


I. 

YE  flowery  banks  o'  bonie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care ! 

II. 

Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird 
That  sings  upon  the  bough ; 

Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 
When  my  fause  love  was  true. 

III. 

Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird 
That  sings  beside  thy  mate ; 

For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 
And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

IV. 

Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonie  Doon, 
To  see  the  woodbine  twine ; 

And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  love, 
And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

V. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree ; 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rose, 

But  left  the  thorn  wi'  me! 


's  a  3§ealth  t0  them  that's  Itoa. 


[PATRIOTIC — UNFINISHED  :  1792.] 


I. 

HERE'S  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa ; 

And  wha  winna  wish  gude  luck  to  our  cause, 

May  never  gude  luck  be  their  fa' ! 

It's  gude  to  be  merry  and  wise, 

It's  gude  to  be  honest  and  true, 

It's  gude  to  support  Caledonia's  cause, 

And  bide  by  the  buff  and  the  blue. 

II. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa ; 

Here's  a  health  to  Charlie,  the  chief  o'  the  clan, 

Altho'  that  his  band  be  sma'. 

May  liberty  meet  wi'  success ! 

May  prudence  protect  her  frae  evil! 

May  tyrants  and  tyranny  tine  in  the  mist, 

And  wander  their  way  to  the  devil ! 

III. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa ; 

Here's  a  health  to  Tammie,  the  Norland  laddie, 

That  lives  at  the  lug  o'  the  law ! 

Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  read, 

Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  write ! 

There's  nane  ever  fear'd  that  the  truth  should  be 

heard, 
But  they  wham  the  truth  wad  indite. 

IV. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa; 

Here's  Chieftain  M'Leod,  a  Chieftain  worth  gowd, 

Tho'  bred  amang  mountains  o'  snaw  I 


CROMEK'S   EDITIOX.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


(A  PARODY   ON   ROBIN   AD  AIR.) 


I. 

YOU'RE  welcome  to  Despots,  Dumourier; 

You're  welcome  to  Despots,  Dumourier : — 

How  does  Dampiere  do  ? 

Aye,  and  Bournonville  too? 

Why  did  they  not  come  along  with  you,  Dumourier? 

II. 

I  will  fight  France  with  you,  Dumourier ; 

I  will  fight  France  with  you,  Dumourier : — 

I  will  fight  France  with  you, 

I  will  take  my  chance  with  you; 

By  my  soul,  I'll  dance  a  dance  with  you,  Dumourier. 

III. 

Then  let  us  fight  about,  Dumourier ; 

Then  let  us  fight  about,  Dumourier: — • 

Then  let  us  fight  about, 

Till  freedom's  spark  is  out, 

Then  we'll  be  d-mned  no  doubt — Dumourier. 


to  her* 


Tune.  —  "  The  King  of  France,  he  rade  a  Eace." 


I. 

AMANG  the  trees  where  humming  bees 

At  buds  and  flowers  were  hinging,  0 
Auld  Caledon  drew  out  her  drone, 

And  to  her  pipe  was  singing ;  0 — 
'Twas  Pibroch,  sang,  strathspey,  or  reels, 

She  dirl'd  them  aff,  fu'  clearly,  0 
When  there  cam  a  yell  o'  foreign  squeels, 

That  dang  her  tapsalteerie,  0 — 


II. 

Their  capon  craws  and  queer  ha  ha's, 

They  made  our  lugs  grow  eerie,  0 
The  hungry  bike  did  scrape  and  pike 

'Till  we  were  wae  and  weary;  0 — 
But  a  royal  ghaist  wha  ance  was  cas'd 

A  prisoner  aughteen  year  awa, 
He  fir'd  a  fiddler  in  the  North 

That  dang  them  tapsalteerie,  0 — 


I  hab  a  $int  0' 

Tune. — "  Banks  of  Banna." 


[DATE  1793.] 

YESTREEN  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine, 

A  place  where  body  saw  na' ; 
Yestreen  lay  on  this  breast  o'  mine 

The  gowden  locks  of  Anna. 
The  hungry  Jew  in  wilderness 

Rejoicing  o'er  his  manna, 
Was  naething  to  my  hinny  bliss 

Upon  the  lips  of  Anna. 

Ye  monarchs  tak  the  east  and  west, 

Frae  Indus  to  Savannah! 
Gie  me  within  my  straining  grasp 

The  melting  form  of  Anna. 
There  I'll  despise  imperial  charms, 

An  Empress  or  Sultana, 
While  dying  raptures  in  her  arms 

I  give  and  take  with  Anna! 

Awa  thou  flaunting  god  o'  day! 

Awa  thou  pale  Diana ! 
Ilk  star  gae  hide  thy  twinkling  ray, 

When  I'm  to  meet  my  Anna. 
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Come,  in  thy  raven  plumage,  Night, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  withdrawn  a'; 

And  bring  an  angel  pen  to  write 
My  transports  wi'  my  Anna ! 


j)0it,  $*toart  at  the 

Tune. —  "I  red  you,  Beware  at  the  Hunting." 


I. 

THE  heather   was   blooming,   the   meadows   were 

mawn, 

Our  lads  gaed  a-hunting,  ae  day  at  the  dawn, 
O'er  moors  and  o'er  mosses  and  mony  a  glen, 
At  length  they  disco ver'd  a  bonie  moor-hen. 

CHOEUS. 

I  red  you,  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men ; 
I  red  you,  beware  at  the  hunting,  young  men ; 
Tak  some  on  the  wing,  and  some  as  they  spring ; 
But  cannily  steal  on  a  bonie  moor-hen. 

II. 

Sweet  brushing  the  dew  from  the  brown  heather 

bells, 

Her  colors  betray'd  her  on  yon  mossy  fells ; 
Her  plumage  outlustred  the  pride  o'  the  spring, 
And  0 !  as  she  wantoned  gay  on  the  wing. 

III. 

Auld  Phoebus  himsel,  as  he  peep'd  o'er  the  hill, 
In  spite  at  her  plumage  he  tryed  his  skill ; 
He  levell'd  his  rays  where  she  basked  on  the  brae — 
His  rays  were  outshone,  and  but  mark'd  where  she 
lay. 

IV. 

They  hunted  the  valley,  they  hunted  the  hill ; 
The  best  of  our  lads  wi'  the  best  o'  their  skill ; 
But  still  as  the  fairest  she  sat  in  their  sight, 
Then,  whirr !  she  was  over  a  mile  at  a  flight. 


Her  flowing  locks,  the  raven's  wing, 
Adown  her  neck  and  bosom  hing ; 
How  sweet  unto  that  breast  to  cling, 
And  round  that  neck  entwine  her ! 

Her  lips  are  roses  wat  wi'  dew, 
0,  what  a  feast,  her  bonie  mou ! 
Her  cheeks  a  mair  celestial  hue, 
A  crimson  still  diviner ! 


on  a  fJ  10u0,Itmatt. 


As  I  was  a  wand'riug  ae  morning  in  spring, 
I  heard  a  young  Ploughman  sae  sweetly  to  sing ; 
And  as  he  was  singin,  thir  words  he  did  say, 
There's  nae  life  like  the  Ploughman  in  the  month 
o'  sweet  May. 

The  lav'rock  in  the  morning  she'll  rise  frae  her 

nest, 

And  mount  to  the  air  wi'  the  dew  on  her  breast, 
And  wi'  the  merry  Ploughman  she'll  whistle  and 

sing, 
And  at  night  she'll  return  to  her  nest  back  again. 


vv-"^' 
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SStillic  (fthdnurs. 


[DATE  1786.] 


Wi'  braw  new  branks  in  mickle  pride, 

And  eke  a  braw  new  brechan, 
My  Pegasus  I'm  got  astride, 

And  up  Parnassus  pechan ; 
Whiles  owre  a  bush  wi'  downward  crush, 

The  doited  beastie  stammers ; 
Then  up  he  gets,  and  off  he  sets 

For  sake  o'  Willie  Chalmers. 

I  doubt  na,  lass,  that  weel-kenned  name 

May  cost  a  pair  o'  blushes ; 
I  am  nae  stranger  to  your  fame, 

Nor  his  warm  urged  wishes. 
Your  bonny  face  sae  mild  and  sweet, 

His  honest  heart  enamours, 
And  faith  ye'll  no  be  lost  a  whit, 

Though  wair'd  on  Willie  Chalmers. 

Auld  Truth  hersel  might  swear  ye're  fair, 

And  Honour  safely  back  her; 
And  Modesty  assume  your  air, 

And  ne'er  a  ane  mistak  her : 
And  sic  twa  love-inspiring  een 

Might  fire  even  holy  palmers ; 
Nae  wonder,  then,  they've  fatal  been 

To  honest  Willie  Chalmers. 


O 


I  doubt  na  fortune  may  you  shore 

Some  mim-mou'd  pouthered  priestie, 
Fu'  lifted  up  wi'  Hebrew  lore, 

And  band  upon  his  breastie : 
But  oh !  what  signifies  to  you 

His  lexicons  and  grammars ; 
The  feeling  heart's  the  royal  blue, 

And  that's  wi'  Willie  Chalmers. 

Some  gapin,  glowrin  country  laird 

May  warsle  for  your  favour ; 
May  claw  his  lug,  and  straik  his  beard, 

And  hoast  up  some  palaver. 
My  bonny  maid,  before  ye  wed 

Sic  clumsy-witted  hammers, 
Seek  Heaven  for  help,  and  barefit  skelp 

Awa  wi'  Willie  Chalmers. 

Forgive  the  Bard !  my  fond  regard 

For  ane  that  shares  my  bosom, 
Inspires  my  Muse  to  gie  'm  his  dues, 

For  deil  a  hair  I  roose  him. 
May  powers  aboon  unite  you  soon, 

And  fructify  your  amours, 
And  every  year  come  in  mair  dear 

To  you  and  Willie  Chalmers. 
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Now  Kennedy,  if  foot  or  horse, 

E'er  bring  you  in  by  Mauchline  Cross, 

L — d  man,  there's  lasses  there  wad  force 

A  hermit's  fancy ; 
And  down  the  gate  in  faith  they're  worse, 

And  mair  unchancy. 

But  as  I'm  sayin,  please  step  to  Dow's, 
And  taste  sic  gear  as  Johnnie  brews, 
Till  some  bit  callan  bring  me  news 

That  ye  are  there ; 
And  if  we  dirina  hae  a  bouze, 

I'se  ne'er  drink  mair. 

It's  no  I  like  to  sit  an'  swallow, 

Then  like  a  swine  to  puke  and  wallow, 

But  gie  me  just  a  true  good  fallow, 

Wi'  right  ingine, 
And  spunkie  ance  to  make  us  mellow, 

And  then  we'll  shine. 

Now  if  ye're  ane  o'  warl's  folk, 
Wha  rate  the  wearer  by  the  cloak 
An'  sklent  on  poverty  their  joke 

Wi'  bitter  sneer, 
Wi'  you  nae  friendship  I  will  troke, 

Nor  cheap  nor  dear. 

But  if,  as  I'm  informed  weel, 
Ye  hate  as  ill's  the  vera  deil 
The  flinty  heart  that  canna  feel — 

Come,  Sir,  here's  tae  you ! 
Hae,  there's  my  haun,  I  wiss  you  weel 

And  gude  be  wi'  you. 

ROBERT  BURNESS. 

Mossgiel,  3rd  March,  1786. 


J0hrt 


FAREWELL,  dear  friend!  may  guid  luck  hit  you, 
And  'mang  her  favorites  admit  you! 
If  e'er  Detraction  shore  to  smit  you, 

May  nane  believe  him ! 
And  ony  deil  that  thinks  to  get  you, 

Good  Lord  deceive  him ! 

R,  B. 

Kilmarnock,  August,  1786. 


TO   THE 

PEESIDENT  OF  THE  HIGHLAND  SOCIETY. 


LONG  life,  my  Lord,  an'  health  be  yours, 
Unskaith'd  by  hunger'd  Highland  boors; 
Lord  grant  nae  duddie  desperate  beggar, 
Wi'  dirk,  claymore,  and  rusty  trigger, 
May  twin  auld  Scotland  o'  a  life 
She  likes — as  lambkins  like  a  knife. 

Faith,  you  and  A s  were  right 

To  keep  the  Highland  hounds  in  sight : 
I  doubt  na' !  they  wad  bid  nae  better, 
Than  let  them  ance  out  owre  the  water ; 
Then  up  amang  the  lakes  and  seas, 
They'll  mak  what  rules  and  laws  they  please. 
Some  daring  Hancoke,  or  a  Franklin, 
May  set  their  Highland  bluid  a  ranklin  ; 
Some  Washington  again  may  head  them, 
Or  some  Montgomery  fearless  lead  them ; 


CUNNINGHAM'S  EDITION.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


Till  God  knows  what  may  be  effected, 
When  by  such  heads  and  hearts  directed — 
Poor  dunghill  sons  of  dirt  and  mire 
May  to  Patrician  rights  aspire  ! 
Nae  sage  North,  now,  nor  sager  Sackville, 
To  watch  and  premier  o'er  the  pack  vile ; 
An'  whare  will  ye  get  Howes  and  Clintons 
To  bring  them  to  a  right  repentance, 
To  cowe  the  rebel  generation, 
An'  save  the  honour  o'  the  nation? 

They,  an'  be  d d !  what  right  hae  they 

To  meat  or  sleep,  or  light  o'  day? 

Far  less  to  riches,  pow'r,  or  freedom, 

But  what  your  lordship  likes  to  gie  them  ? 

But  hear,  my  Lord!   Glengarry,  hear! 

Your  hand's  owre  light  on  them,  I  fear : 

Your  factors,  grieves,  trustees,  and  bailies, 

I  canna  say  but  they  do  gaylies ; 

They  lay  aside  a'  tender  mercies, 

An'  tirl  the  hallions  to  the  birses. 

Yet  while  they're  only  poind't  and  herriet, 

They'll  keep  their  stubborn  Highland  spirit ; 

But  smash  them !   crash  them  a'  to  spails, 

An'  rot  the  dyvors  i'  the  jails ! 

The  young  dogs,  swinge  them  to  the  labour ; 

Let  wark  an'  hunger  mak  them  sober! 

The  hizzies,  if  they're  aughtlins  fawsont, 

Let  them  in  Drury-lane  be  lesson'd! 

An'  if  the  wives  an'  dirty  brats 

E'en  thigger  at  your  doors  an'  yetts, 

Flaffan  wi'  duds  an'  grey  wi'  beas', 

Frightin  awa  your  deucks  an'  geese ; 

Get  out  a  horsewhip  or  a  Jowler, 

The  langest  thong,  the  fiercest  growler, 

An'  gar  the  tatter'd  gypsies  pack 

Wi'  a'  their  bastarts  on  their  back ! 


Go  on,  my  Lord  !  I  lang  to  meet  you, 
An'  in  my  house  at  name  to  greet  you; 
Wi'  common  lords  ye  shanna  mingle, 
The  benmost  neuk  beside  the  ingle, 
At  my  right  han'  assigned  your  seat 
'Tween  Herod's  hip  an'  Polycrate  ;— 


Or  if  you  on  your  station  tarrow, 
Between  Almagro  and  Pizarro, 
A  seat,  I'm  sure  ye're  weel  deservin't; 
An'  till  ye  come — Your  humble  servant, 

BEELZEBUB. 

June  1st,  Anno  Mundi  5790. 


A  POEM  HUMBLY  INSCRIBED   TO   G.    H.,    ESQ. 


Great  Nattire  spoke,  observant  man  obey'd." — POPE. 


[DATE  1786.] 

LET  other  heroes  boast  their  scars, 

The  marks  of  sturt  and  strife; 
And  other  poets  sing  of  wars, 

The  plagues  of  human  life : 
Shame  fa'  the  fun;  wi'  sword  and  gun 

To  slap  mankind  like  lumber ! 
I  sing  his  name,  and  nobler  fame, 

Wha  multiplies  our  number. 

Great  Nature  spoke,  with  air  benign, 

"  Go  011,  ye  human  race ! 
This  lower  world  I  you  resign ; 

Be  fruitful  and  increase. 
The  liquid  fire  of  strong  desire 

I've  pour'd  it  in  each  bosom ; 
Here,  in  this  hand,  does  Mankind  stand, 

And  there,  is  Beauty's  blossom." 

The  hero  of  these  artless  strains, 

A  lowly  bard  was  he, 
Who  sung  his  rhymes  in  Coila's  plains 

With  meikle  mirth  an'  glee ; 
Kind  Nature's  care  had  given  his  share, 

Large,  of  the  flaming  current ; 
And  all  devout,  he  never  sought 

To  stem  the  sacred  torrent. 
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He  felt  the  powerful,  high  behest 

Thrill  vital  through  and  through ; 
And  sought  a  correspondent  breast, 

To  give  obedience  due  : 
Propitious  Powers  screen'd  the  young  flowers, 

From  mildews  of  abortion ; 
And  lo !  the  bard,  a  great  reward, 

Has  got  a  double  portion ! 

Auld  cantie  Coil  may  count  the  day, 

As  annual  it  returns, 
The  third  of  Libra's  equal  sway, 

That  gave  another  B[urns], 
With  future  rhymes,  an'  other  times, 

To  emulate  his  sire; 
To  sing  auld  Coil  in  nobler  style, 

With  more  poetic  fire. 

Ye  Powers  of  peace,  and  peaceful  song, 

Look  down  with  gracious  eyes ; 
And  bless  auld  Coila  large  and  long. 

With  multiplying  joys : 
Lang  may  she  stand  to  prop  the  land, 

The  flow'r  of  ancient  nations : 
And  B[urns's]  spring,  her  fame  to  sing, 

Thro'  endless  generations ! 


Jautoell. 


[DATE  1786.] 


I. 

FAREWELL,  old  Scotia's  bleak  domains, 
Far  dearer  than  the  torrid  plains, 

Where  rich  ananas  blow ! 
Farewell,  a  mother's  blessing  dear ! 
A  brother's  sigh  !  a  sister's  tear ! 

My  Jean's  heart-rending  throe ! 


Farewell,  my  Bess  !  tho'  thou'rt  bereft 

Of  my  paternal  care, 
A  faithful  brother  I  have  left, 
My  part  in  him  thou'lt  share ! 
Adieu  too.  to  you  too, 

My  Smith,  my  bosom  frien' ; 
When  kindly  you  mind  me, 
0  then  befriend  my  Jean ! 

II. 

What  bursting  anguish  tears  my  heart; 
From  thee,  my  Jeany,  must  I  part ! 
Thou  weeping  answ'rest — 'No!' 
Alas!  Misfortune  stares  my  face, 
And  points  to  ruin  and  disgrace, 

I  for  thy  sake  must  go ! 
Thee,  Hamilton,  and  Aiken  dear, 

A  grateful,  warm  adieu: 
I,  with  a  much-indebted  tear, 
Shall  still  remember  you ! 
All-hail  then,  the  gale  then, 

Wafts  me  from  thee,  dear  shore ! 
It  rustles,  and  whistles 
I'll  never  see  thee  more ! 


ritictt 


[DATE  1786.] 


WAE  worth  thy  power,  thou  cursed  leaf, 

Fell  source  o'  a'  my  woe  and  grief; 

For  lack  o'  thee  I've  lost  my  lass, 

For  lack  o'  thee  I  scrimp  my  glass. 

I  see  the  children  of  affliction 

Unaided,  through  thy  curst  restriction. 

I've  seen  the  oppressor's  cruel  smile 

Amid  his  hapless  victim's  spoil ; 

And  for  thy  potence  vainly  wished, 

To  crush  the  villain  in  the  dust. 
For  lack  o'  thee,  I  leave  this  much-lov'd  shore, 
Never,  perhaps,  to  greet  old  Scotland  more. 

E.  B 


-sjl 
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ON  THE   BLANK  LEAP  OF  A  COPY  OF  MY  POEMS,   PRESENTED 
TO   AN  OLD   SWEETHEART,    THEN  MARRIED. 


ONCE  fondly  lov'd  and  still  remember'd  dear; 

Sweet  early  object  of  my  youthful  vows! 
Accept  this  mark  of  friendship,  warm,  sincere, — 

Friendship  I  'tis  all  cold  duty  now  allows. 

And  when  you  read  the  simple  artless  rhymes, 
One  friendly  sigh  for  him — he  asks  no  more,— 

Who  distant  burns  in  naming  torrid  climes, 
Or  haply  lies  beneath  th'  Atlantic  roar. 


(Epistle  to 


HAIL,  thairm-inspirin,  rattlin,  Willie ! 
Tho'  Fortune's  road  be  rough  an'  hilly 
To  every  fiddling,  rhyming  billie, 

We  never  heed, 
But  take  it  like  the  unback'd  filly, 

Proud  o'  her  speed.. 

When  idly  goavan,  whyles  we  saunter ; 
Yirr,  fancy  barks,  awa  we  canter 
Uphill,  down  brae,  till  some  mishanter, 

Some  black  bog-hole 
Arrests  us,  then  the  scathe  an'  banter 

We're  forced  to  thole. 

Hale  be  your  heart !  Hale  be  your  fiddle  I 
Lang  may  your  elbuck  jink  and  diddle, 
To  cheer  you  through  the  weary  widdle 

0'  this  wild  warl', 
Until  you  on  a  crummock  driddle, 

A  grey  hair'd  carl. 


Sf* 
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Come  wealth,  come  poortith,  late  or  soon, 
Heaven  send  your  heart-strings  ay  in  tune, 
And  screw  your  temper  pins  aboon, 

A  fifth  or  mair, 
The  melancholious,  lazy  croon 

0'  cankrie  care. 

May  still  your  life  from  day  to  day, 

Nae  "lente  largo"  in  the  play, 

But  "allegretto  forte"  gay, 

Harmonious  flow 

A  sweeping,  kindling,  bauld  strathspey- 
Encore  !  Bravo ! 

A  blessing  on  the  cheery  gang 
Wha  dearly  like  a  jig  or  sang, 
An'  never  think  o'  right  an'  wrang 

By  square  an'  rule, 
But  as  the  clegs  o'  feeling  stang 

Are  wise  or  fool. 

My  hand-waled  curse  keep  hard  in  chase 
The  harpy,  hoodock,  purse-proud  race, 
Wha  count  on  poortith  as  disgrace — 

Their  tuneless  hearts ! 
May  fireside  discords  jar  a  base 

To  a'  their  parts ! 

But  come,  your  hand,  my  careless  brither, 
I'  th'  ither  warl',  if  there's  anither, 
.An'  that  there  is  I've  little  swither 

About  the  matter; 
We  cheek  for  chow  shall  jog  thegither, 

I'se  ne'er  bid  better. 

We've  faults  and  failings — granted  clearly, 
We're  frail  backsliding  mortals  merely, 
Eve's  bonny  squad  priests  wyte  them  sheerly 

For  our  grand  fa' ; 
But  still,  but  still,  I  like  them  dearly — 

God  bless  them  a'  I 

Ochon  for  poor  Castalian  drinkers, 
When  they  fa'  foul  o'  earthly  jinkers, 

3  T, 
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The  witching  curs'd  delicious  blinkers 
Hae  put  me  hyte, 

And  gart  me  weet  my  waukrife  winkers, 
Wi'  girnan  spite. 

But  by  yon  moon  1 — and  that's  high  swearin- 
An'  every  star  within  my  hearin! 
An'  by  her  een  wha  was  a  dear  ane ! 

I'll  ne'er  forget; 
I  hope  to  gie  the  jads  a  clearin 

In  fair  play  yet. 

My  loss  I  mourn,  but  not  repent  it ; 
I'll  seek  my  pursie  whare  I  tint  it ; 
Ance  to  the  Indies  I  were  wonted, 

Some  cantraip  hour, 
By  some  sweet  elf  I'll  yet  be  dinted ; 

Then,  vive  V amour  ! 

Faites  mes  baisemains  respectueuses, 

To  sentimental  sister  Susie, 

An'  honest  Lucky ;  no  to  roose  you, 

Ye  may  be  proud, 
That  sic  a  couple  Fate  allows  ye 

To  grace  your  blood. 

Nae  mair  at  present  can  I  measure, 

An'  trowth  my  rhymin  ware's  nae  treasure ; 

But  when  in  Ayr,  some  half-hour's  leisure, 

Be't  light,  be't  dark, 
Sir  Bard  will  do  himself  the  pleasure 

To  call  at  Park. 


INTENDED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  UNDER  A 
NOBLE  EARL'S  PICTURE. 


[DATE  1787.] 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


Mossgiel,  30fA  October,  1786. 


WHOSE  is  that  noble  dauntless  brow  ? 

And  whose  that  eye  of  fire  ? 
And  whose  that  generous  princely  mien, 

E'en  rooted  foes  admire  ? 
Stranger !  to  justly  show  that  brow, 

And  mark  that  eye  of  fire, 
Would  take  His  hand,  whose  vernal  tints 

His  other  works  inspire. 

Bright  as  a  cloudless  summer  sun, 
With  stately  port  he  moves ; 

His  guardian  Seraph  eyes  with  awe 
The  noble  ward  he  loves. 

Among  th'  illustrious  Scottish  sons, 
That  chief  thou  may'st  discern ; 

Mark  Scotia's  fond  returning  eye- 
It  dwells  upon  Glencairn. 


ON  THE 


Death  0!  flcrbert  Hmtte, 

OF  ARNISTON, 
LATE  LORD-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COURT  OF  SESSION. 

[DATE  1787.] 


LONE  on  the  bleaky  hills  the  straying  flocks 
Shun  the  fierce  storms  among  the  sheltering  rocks; 
Down  from  the  rivulets,  red  with  dashing  rains, 
The  gathering  floods  burst  o'er  the  distant  plains ; 
Beneath  the  blasts  the  leafless  forests  groan ; 
The  hollow  caves  return  a  sullen  moan. 
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Ye  hills,  ye  plains,  ye  forests,  and  ye  caves, 
Ye  howling  winds,  and  wintry  swelling  waves ! 
Unheard,  unseen,  by  human  ear  or  eye, 
Sad  to  your  sympathetic  scenes  I  fly ; 
Where  to  the  whistling  blast  and  waters'  roar 
Pale  Scotia's  recent  wound  I  may  deplore. 

0  heavy  loss,  thy  country  ill  could  bear ! 

A  loss  these  evil  days  can  ne'er  repair ! 

Justice,  the  high  vicegerent  of  her  God, 

Her  doubtful  balance  ey'd,  and  sway'd  her  rod; 

Hearing  the  tidings  of  the  fatal  blow 

She  sank,  abandon'd  to  the  wildest  woe. 

Wrongs,  injuries,  from  many  a  darksome  den, 
Now  gay  in  hope  explore  the  paths  of  men : 
See  from  his  cavern  grim  Oppression  rise, 
And  throw  on  Poverty  his  cruel  eyes ; 
Keen  on  the  helpless  victim  see  him  fly, 
And  stifle,  dark,  the  feebly-bursting  cry : 

Mark  ruffian  Violence,  distained  with  crimes, 

Rousing  elate  in  these  degenerate  times; 

View  unsuspecting  Innocence  a  prey, 

As  guileful  Fraud  points  out  the  erring  way : 

While  subtile  Litigation's  pliant  tongue 

The  life-blood  equal  sucks  of  Right  and  Wrong : 

Hark,  injur'd  Want  recounts  th'  unlisten'd  tale, 

And  much-wrong'd  Mis'ry  pours  th'  unpitied  wail ! 

Ye  dark  waste  hills,  and  brown  unsightly  plains, 
To  you  I  sing  my  grief-inspired  strains  : 
Ye  tempests,  rage !  ye  turbid  torrents,  roll ! 
Ye  suit  the  joyless  tenor  of  my  soul. 
Life's  social  haunts  and  pleasures  I  resign ; 
Be  nameless  wilds  and  lonely  wanderings  mine, 
To  mourn  the  woes  my  country  must  endure- 
That  wound  degenerate  ages  cannot  cure. 


Jarlur. 


[DATE  1788.] 


IN  this  strange  land,  this  uncouth  clime, 

A  land  unknown  to  prose  or  rhyme; 

Where  words  ne'er  crost  the  Muses'  heckles, 

Nor  limpet  in  poetic  shackles  : 

A  land  that  Prose  did  never  view  it, 

Except  when  drunk  he  stacher't  thro'  it; 

Here,  ambush' d  by  the  chimla  cheek, 

Hid  in  an  atmosphere  of  reek, 

I  hear  a  wheel  thrum  i'  the  neuk, 

I  hear  it — for  in  vain  I  leuk. 

The  red  peat  gleams,  a  fiery  kernel, 

Eiihusked  by  a  fog  infernal : 

Here,  for  my  wonted  rhyming  raptures, 

I  sit  and  count  my  sins  by  chapters ; 

For  life  and  spunk  like  ither  Christians, 

I'm  dwindled  down  to  mere  existence, 

Wi'  nae  converse  but  Gallowa'  bodies, 

Wi'  nae  kenn'd  face  but  Jenny  Geddes. 

Jenny,  my  Pegasean  pride ! 

Dowie  she  saunters  down  Nithside, 

And  ay  a  westlin  leuk  she  throws, 

While  tears  hap  o'er  her  auld  brown  nose ! 

Was  it  for  this,  wi'  canny  care, 

Thou  bure  the  Bard  through  many  a  shire  1 

At  howes  or  hillocks  never  stumbled, 

And  late  or  early  never  grumbled  ? — 

0  had  I  power  like  inclination, 

I'd  heeze  thee  up  a  constellation, 

To  canter  with  the  Sagitarre, 

Or  loup  the  ecliptic  like  a  bar ; 

Or  turn  the  pole  like  any  arrow ; 

Or,  when  auld  Phoebus  bids  good-morrow, 

Down  the  zodiac  urge  the  race, 

And  cast  dirt  on  his  godship's  face ; 

For  I  could  lay  my  bread  arid  kail 

He'd  ne'er  cast  saut  upo'  thy  tail.— 

Wi'  a'  this  care  and  a'  this  grief, 

And  sma',  sma'  prospect  of  relief, 

And  nought  but  peat  reek  i'  my  head, 

How  can  I  write  what  ye  can  read? — 
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Tarbolton,  twenty-fourth  o'  June, 
Ye'll  find  me  in  a  better  tune ; 
But  till  we  meet  and  weet  our  whistle, 
Tak  this  excuse  for  nae  epistle. 

EGBERT  BURNS. 


WRITTEN  IN 


ON  THE  BANKS  OF  NITH. 

JUNE,  1788. 


[FIKST    COPY.] 


THOU  whom  chance  may  hither  lead, 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed, 
Be  thou  deckt  in  silken  stole, 
Grave  these  maxims  on  thy  soul. 

Life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 

Sprung  from  night,  in  darkness  lost; 

Day,  how  rapid  in  its  flight — 

Day,  how  few  must  see  the  night; 

Hope  not  sunshine  every  hour, 

Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lower. 

Happiness  is  but  a  name, 

Make  content  and  ease  thy  aim. 

Ambition  is  a  meteor  gleam ; 

Fame  a  restless  idle  dream; 

Pleasures,  insects  on  the  wing 

Round  Peace,  the  tenderest  flower  of  Spring; 

Those  that  sip  the  dew  alone, 

Make  the  butterflies  thy  own ; 

Those  that  would  the  bloom  devour, 

Crush  the  locusts — save  the  flower. 

For  the  future  be  prepar'd, 

Guard  wherever  thou  can'st  guard ; 

But  thy  utmost  duly  done, 

Welcome  what  thou  can'st  not  shun. 


Follies  past,  give  thou  to  air, 
Make  their  consequence  thy  care : 
Keep  the  name  of  man  in  mind, 
And  dishonour  not  thy  kind. 
Reverence  with  lowly  heart 
Him,  whose  wondrous  work  thou  art ; 
Keep  his  goodness  still  in  view, 
Thy  trust — and  thy  example,  too. 

Stranger,  go !  Heaven  be  thy  guide ! 
Quod  the  Beadsman  on  Nithside. 


Better  to  James  Pennant, 


OF   GLENCONNER. 


[DATE  1789.] 


AULD  comrade  dear,  and  brither  sinner, 
How's  a'  the  folk  about  Glen  Conner? 
How  do  you  this  blae  eastlin  wind, 
That's  like  to  blaw  a  body  blind? 
For  me,  my  faculties  are  frozen, 
My  dearest  member  nearly  dozen' d. 
I've  sent  you  here,  by  Johnie  Simson, 
Twa  sage  philosophers  to  glimpse  on ; 
Smith,  wi'  his  sympathetic  feeling, 
An'  Reid,  to  common  sense  appealing. 
Philosophers  have  fought  and  wrangled, 
An'  meikle  Greek  an'  Latin  mangled, 
Till  wi'  their  logic-jargon  tir'd, 
An'  in  the  depth  of  science  mir'd, 
To  common  sense  they  now  appeal, 
What  wives  and  wabsters  see  and  feel. 
But,  hark  ye,  friend  !  I  charge  you  strictly, 
Peruse  them,  an'  return  them  quickly: 
For  now  I'm  grown  sae  cursed  douce 
I  pray  and  ponder  butt  the  house ; 
My  shins,  my  lane,  I  there  sit  roastin, 
Perusing  Bunyan,  Brown  an'  Boston ; 
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Till  by  an'  by,  if  I  haud  on, 
I'll  grunt  a  real  gospel  groan  : 
Already  I  begin  to  try  it, 
To  cast  my  e'en  up  like  a  pyet, 
When  by  the  gun  she  tumbles  o'er, 
Flutt'ring  an'  gasping  in  her  gore : 
Sae  shortly  you  shall  see  me  bright, 
A  burning  an'  a  shining  light. 

My  heart-warm  love  to  guid  auld  Glen, 
The  ace  an'  wale  of  honest  men  : 
When  bending  down  wi'  auld  grey  hairs 
Beneath  the  load  of  years  and  cares, 
May  He  who  made  him  still  support  him, 
An'  views  beyond  the  grave  comfort  him ; 
His  worthy  fam'ly  far  and  near, 
God  bless  them  a'  wi'  grace  and  gear! 

My  auld  schoolfellow,  preacher  Willie, 

The  manly  tar,  my  Mason-Billie, 

An'  Auchenbay,  I  wish  him  joy ; 

If  he's  a  parent,  lass  or  boy, 

May  he  be  dad,  and  Meg  the  mither, 

Just  five-and-forty  years  thegither  ! 

An'  no  forgetting  wabster  Charlie, 

I'm  tauld  he  offers  very  fairly. 

An'  Lord,  remember  singing  Sannock, 

Wi'  hale  breeks,  saxpence,  an'  a  bannock ! 

An'  next  my  auld  acquaintance,  Nancy, 

Since  she  is  fitted  to  her  fancy, 

An'  her  kind  stars  hae  airted  till  her 

A  guid  chiel  wi'  a  pickle  siller. 

My  kindest,  best  respects,  I  sen'  it, 

To  cousin  Kate,  an'  sister  Janet : 

Tell  them,  frae  me,  wi'  chiels  be  cautious, 

For,  faith,  they'll  aiblins  tin'  them  fashions ; 

To  grant  a  heart  is  fairly  civil, 

But  to  grant  the  maidenhead's  the  devil. 

An'  lastly,  Jamie,  for  youi'sel, 

May  guardian  angels  tak  a  spell, 

An'  steer  you  seven  miles  south  o'  hell : 

But  first,  before  you  see  heaven's  glory, 

May  ye  get  mony  a  merry  story, 

Monie  a  laugh,  and  monie  a  drink, 

And  aye  eneugh  o'  needfu'  clink. 


Now  fare  ye  weel,  an'  joy  be  wi'  you : 
For  my  sake,  this  I  beg  it  o'  you, 
Assist  poor  Simson  a'  ye  can, 
Ye'll  fin'  him  just  an  honest  man; 
Sae  I  conclude,  and  quat  my  chanter, 
Your's,  saint  or  sinner, 

ROB  THE  RANTER 


10  John  IntUcrr. 


[DATE  1789.] 


WITH  Pegasus  upon  a  day, 

Apollo  weary  flying, 
Through  frosty  hills  the  journey  lay, 

On  foot  the  way  was  plying. 

Poor  slip-shod  giddy  Pegasus 

Was  but  a  sorry  walker ; 
To  Vulcan  then  Apollo  goes, 

To  get  a  frosty  calker. 

Obliging  Vulcan  fell  to  work, 
Threw  by  his  coat  and  bonnet, 

And  did  Sol's  business  in  a  crack ; 
Sol  paid  him  with  a  sonnet. 

Ye  Vulcan's  sons  of  Wanlockhead, 

Pity  my  sad  disaster; 
My  Pegasus  is  poorly  shod— 

I'll  pay  you  like  my  master. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


Ilamages,  3  o'clock,  (no  date.} 
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AN        ODE. 


FAIR  the  face  of  orient  day, 
Fair  the  tints  of  op'ning  rose, 
But  fairer  still  my  Delia  dawns, 
More  lovely  far  her  beauty  blows, 

Sweet  the  lark's  wild-warbled  lay, 
Sweet  the  tinkling  rill  to  hear ; 
But,  Delia,  more  delightful  still 
Steal  thine  accents  on  mine  ear 

The  flower-enamoured  busy  bee 
The  rosy  banquet  loves  to  sip ; 
Sweet  the  streamlet's  limpid  lapse 
To  the  sun-brown'd  Arab's  lip ; — 

But,  Delia,  on  thy  balmy  lips 

Let  me,  no  vagrant  insect,  rove  ! 

0,  let  me  steal  one  liquid  kiss  1 

For  oh !  my  soul  is  parched  with  love  ! 


A  BALLAD. 

Tune.— "Push  about  the  Brisk  Bowl." 


[ORIGINAL  FORM,   WITH  POSTSCRIPT.] 


I. 

ORTHODOX,  Orthodox,  who  believe  in  John  Knox, 
Let  me  sound  an  alarm  to  yotir  conscience — 

There's  a  heretic  blast  has  been  blawn  i'  the  wast, 
That  what  is  not  sense  must  be  nonsense,  Orthodox, 
That  what  is  not  sense  must  be  nonsense. 


II. 

Doctor  Mac,  Doctor  Mac,  ye  should  stretch  on  a  rack, 

To  strike  evil  doers  wi'  terror; 
To  join  faith  and  sense,  upon  any  pretence, 

Was  heretic  damnable  error,  Doctor  Mac, 

Was  heretic  damnable  error. 

III. 

Town  of  Ayr,  Town  of  Ayr,  it  was  rash  I  declare, 

To  meddle  wi'  mischief  a-bre wing; 
Provost  John  is  still  deaf  to  the  Church's  relief, 

And  orator  Bob  is  its  ruin,  Town  of  Ayr, 

And  orator  Bob  is  its  ruin. 

IV. 

D'rymple  mild,  D'rymple  mild,  tho'  your  heart's  like 

a  child, 

And  your  life  like  the  new  driven  snaw, 
Yet  that  winna  save  ye,  old  Satan  must  have  ye 
For  preaching  that  three's  ane  an'  twa,  D'rymple 

mild, 
For  preaching  that  three's  ane  an'  twa. 

V. 

Calvin's  sons,  Calvin's  sons,  seize  your  spiritual  guns, 

Ammunition  ye  never  can  need; 
Your  hearts  are  the  stuif  will  be  powder  enough, 

And  your  skulls  are  a  storehouse  of  lead,  Calvin's 
sons, 

And  your  skulls  are  a  storehouse  of  lead. 

VI. 

Rumble  John,  Rumble  John,  mount  the  steps  with  a 
groan, 

Cry  the  book  is  with  heresy  crainm'd; 
Then  lug  out  your  ladle,  deal  brimstone  like  aidle, 

And  roar  every  note  o'  the  damn'd,  Rumble  John, 

And  roar  every  note  o'  the  damn'd. 

VII. 

Simper  James,  Simper  James,  leave  the  fair  Killie 

dames, 
There's  a  holier  chase  in  your  view, 
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I'll  lay  on  your  head,  that  the  pack  ye'll  soon  lead, 
For  puppies  like  you  there's  but  few,  Simper  James, 
For  puppies  like  you  there's  but  few. 

VIII. 

Singet  Sawnie,  Singet  Sawnie,  are  ye  herding  the 
penny, 

Unconscious  what  danger  awaits? 
With  a  jump,  yell,  and  howl,  alarm  every  soul, 

For  Hannibal's  just  at  your  gates,  Singet  Sawnie, 

For  Hannibal's  just  at  your  gates. 

IX. 

Andrew  Gowk,  Andrew  Gowk,  ye  may  slander  the 

book, 

And  the  book  nought  the  waur — let  me  tell  you; 

Tho'  ye're  rich  and  look  big,  yet  lay  by  hat  and  wig, 

And  ye'll  hae  a  calfs-head  o'  sma'  value,  Andrew 

Gowk, 
And  ye'll  hae  a  calfs-head  o'  sma'  value. 

X. 

Poet  Willie,  Poet  Willie,  gie  the  Doctor  a  volley, 
Wi'  your  "liberty's  chain"  and  your  wit; 

O'er  Pegasus'  side  ye  ne'er  laid  a  stride, 

Ye  only  stood  by  where  he  sh — ,  Poet  Willie, 
Ye  only  stood  by  where  he  sh — . 

XL 
Barr  Steenie,  Barr  Steenie,  what  mean  ye?  what 

mean  ye  ? 

If  ye'll  meddle  nae  mair  wi'  the  matter, 
Y"e  may  [hae]  some  pretence,  man,  to  havins  and 

sense,  man, 

Wi'  people  that  ken  you  nae  better,  Barr  Steenie, 
Wi'  people  that  ken  you  nae  better. 

XII. 

Jamie  Goose,  Jamie  Goose,  ye  hae  made  but  toom 

roose, 

0'  hunting  the  wicked  lieutenant ; 
But  the  Doctor's  your  mark,  for  the  L— d's  holy  ark 
He  has  cooper'd,  and  ca'd  a  wrong  pin  in't,  Jamie 

Goose, 
He  has  cooper'd  and  ca'd  a  wrong  pin  in't. 


XIII. 

Davie  Bluster,  Davie  Bluster,  for  a  saunt  if  ye  muster, 
It's  a  sign  they're  no  nice  o'  recruits ; 

Yet  to  worth  let's  be  just,  royal  blood  ye  might  boast, 
If  the  ass  were  the  king  o'  the  brutes,  Davie 

Bluster, 
If  the  ass  were  the  king  o'  the  brutes. 

XIV. 

Muirland  George,  Muirland  George,  whom  the  Lord 

made  a  scourge, 

To  claw  Common  Sense  for  her  sins ; 
If  ill  manners  were  wit,  there's  no  mortal  so  fit 
To  confound  the  poor  Doctor  at  ance,  Muirland 

George, 
To  confound  the  poor  Doctor  at  ance. 

XV. 

Cessnockside,  Cessnockside,  wi'  your  turkey-cock 

pride, 

0'  manhood  but  sma'  is  your  share ; 
Ye've  the  figure,  it's  true,  even  your  faes  maun  allow, 
And  your  friends  daurna  say  ye  hae  mair,  Cess- 
nockside, 
And  your  friends  daurna  say  ye  hae  mair. 

XVI. 

Daddie  A[uld],  Daddie  A[uld],  there's  a  tod  i'  the 
fauld 

A  tod  meikle  waur  than  the  clerk ; 
Tho'  ye  downa  do  skaith,  ye'll  be  in  at  the  death, 

And  if  ye  canna  bite  ye  can  bark,  Daddie  A[uld], 

And  if  ye  canna  bite  ye  can  bark. 

XVII. 
Poet  Burns,  Poet  Burns,  wi'  your  priest-skelping 

turns, 

Why  desert  you  your  auld  native  shire  ? 
Tho'  your  Muse  is  a  gipsy,  yet  were  she  even  tipsy, 
She  could  ca'  us  nae  waur  than  we  are,  Poet  Burns, 
She  could  ca'  us  nae  waur  than  we  are. 
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AFTON'S  Laird,  Afton's  Laird,  when  your  pen  can  be 

spar'd, 

A  copy  o'  this  I  bequeath, 

On  the  same  sicker  score  as  I  mention' d  before, 
To  that  trusty  auld  worthy,  Clackleith,  Afton's 

Laird, 
To  that  trusty  auld  worthy,  Clackleith. 


fabbu*  bg  thz 


0'  fiith. 


\_Tune.  —  "Up  and  waur  them  a',  Willie."] 


[DATE  1789.] 


THE  Laddies  by  the  banks  o'  Nith 
Wad  trust  his  Grace  wi'  a',  Jamie ; 

But  he'll  sair  them,  as  he  sair'd  the  King, 
Turn  tail  and  rin  awa,  Jamie. 

Up  and  waur  them  a',  Jamie, 

Up  and  waur  them  a' ; 
The  Johnstones  hae  the  guidin  o't, 

Ye  turncoat  Whigs  awa ! 

The  day  he  stude  his  country's  friend, 
Or  gied  her  faes  a  claw,  Jamie ; 

Or  frae  puir  man  a  blessin  wan, 

That  day  the  Duke  ne'er  saw,  Jamie. 

But  wha  is  he,  his  country's  boast  ? 

Like  him  there  is  na  twa,  Jamie ; 
There's  no  a  callant  tents  the  kye, 

But  kens  o'  Westerha',  Jamie. 

To  end  the  wark  here's  Whistlebirk, 
Lang  may  his  whistle  blaw,  Jamie ; 

And  Maxwell  true,  o'  sterling  blue ; 
And  we'll  be  Johnstones  a',  Jamie. 


Carlins. 


A  SCOTS  BALLAD. 


Tune. — "  Chevy  Chase." 


[Cunningham's  Edition — Chambers's  Edition,  InfraJ] 


THERE  were  five  Carlins  in  the  south 

They  fell  upon  a  scheme, 
To  send  a  lad  to  London  town, 

To  bring  them  tidings  hame. 

Not  only  bring  them  tidings  hame, 

But  do  their  errands  there ; 
And  aiblins  gowd  and  honour  baith 

Might  be  that  laddie's  share. 

There  was  Maggy  by  the  banks  o'  Nith, 

A  dame  wi'  pride  eneugh ; 
And  Marjory  o'  the  Monie  Lochs, 

A  Carlin  auld  and  teugh. 

And  Blinkin  Bess  of  Annan  dale, 
That  dwelt  near  Solway-side ; 

And  Whiskey  Jean,  that  took  her  gill 
In  Galloway  sae  wide. 

And  Black  Joan,  frae  Crichton-Peel, 

0'  gipsy  kith  an'  kin ; — 
Five  wighter  Carlins  were  na  found 

The  south  couiitrie  within. 

To  send  a  lad  to  London  town, 

They  met  upon  a  day ; 
And  moiiy  a  knight,  and  mony  a  laird, 

This  errand  fain  wad  gae. 

0  mony  a  knight,  and  mony  a  laird, 

This  errand  fain  wad  gae ; 
But  nae  ane  could  their  fancy  please, 

0  ne'er  a  ane  but  twae. 
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The  first  ane  was  a  belted  knight, 

Bred  of  a  Border  band ; 
And  he  wad  gae  to  London  town, 

Might  nae  man  him  withstand. 

And  he  wad  do  their  errands  we  el, 

And  meikle  he  wad  say ; 
And  ilka  ane  about  the  Court 

Wad  bid  to  him  glide-day. 

The  neist  cam  in  a  sodger  youth, 
And  spak  wi'  modest  grace, 

And  he  wad  gae  to  London  town, 
If  sae  their  pleasure  was. 

He  wad  ria  hecht  them  courtly  gifts, 
Nor  meikle  speech  pretend ; 

But  he  wad  hecht  an  honest  heart, 
Wad  ne'er  desert  his  friend. 

Then  wham  to  chuse,  and  wham  refuse, 

At  strife  thir  Carlins  fell ; 
For  some  had  gentlefolks  to  please, 

And  some  wad  please  themsel. 

Then  out  spak  mim-mou'd  Meg  o'  Nith, 

And  she  spak  up  wi'  pride, 
And  she  wad  send  the  sodger  youth, 

Whatever  might  betide. 

For  the  auld  gudeman  o'  London  Court 

She  didna  care  a  pin ; 
But  she  wad  send  the  sodger  youth 

To  greet  his  eldest  son. 

Then  slow  raise  Marjory  o'  the  Lochs 
And  wrinkled  was  her  brow; 

Her  ancient  weed  was  russet  grey, 
Her  auld  Scots  heart  was  true. 

"  The  London  Court  set  light  by  me— 

I  set  as  light  by  them ; 
And  I  will  send  the  sodger  lad 

To  shaw  that  Court  the  same." 


Then  up  sprang  Bess  of  Annandale 

And  swore  a  deadly  aith, 
Says,  "  I  will  send  the  Border-knight 

Spite  o'  you  Carlins  baith! 

"  For  far-aff  fowls  hae  feathers  fair, 

And  fools  o'  change  are  fain ; 
But  I  hae  try'd  this  Border-knight, 

I'll  try  him  yet  again." 

Then  Whiskey-Jean  spak  o'er  her  drink, 

"  Ye  weel  ken,  kimmers  a', 
The  auld  gudeman  o'  London  Court, 

His  back's  been  at  the  wa'. 

"  And  mony  a  friend  that  kiss'd  his  caup, 

Is  now  a  fremit  wight ; 
But  it 's  ne'er  be  sae  wi'  Whiskey-Jean, — 

We'll  send  the  Border-knight." 

Says  Black  Joan  o'  Crichton-Peel, 

A  Carlin  stoor  and  grim, — 
"  The  auld  gudeman,  or  the  young  gudeman, 

For  me  may  sink  or  swim. 

"  For  fools  will  prate  o'  right  and  wrang, 
While  knaves  laugh  in  their  sleeve ; 

But  wha  blaws  best  the  horn  shall  win, 
I'll  speir  nae  courtier's  leave." 

So  how  this  mighty  plea  may  end 

There's  naebody  can  tell ; 
God  grant  the  king,  and  ilka  man, 

May  look  weel  to  himsel ! 
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(Epistle  to  fiobert  ^rnhant,  (Esq., 

or   FINTRAY: 

ON  THE   CLOSE   OF  THE  DISPUTED   ELECTION 

BETWEEN 
SIR    JAMES    JOHXSTONE    AND    CAPTAIN    MILLER, 

FOR  THE 
DUMFRIES  DISTRICT  OF  BOROUGHS. 


FlNTRAY,  my  stay  in  worldly  strife, 
Friend  o'  my  muse,  friend  o'  my  life, 

Are  ye  as  idle's  I  am? 
Come  then,  wi'  uncouth,  kintra  fleg, 
O'er  Pegasus  I'll  fling  my  leg, 

And  ye  shall  see  me  try  him. 

I'll  sing  the  zeal  Drumlanrig  bears, 
Who  left  the  all  important  cares 

Of  princes  and  their  darlings  ; 
And,  bent  on  winning  Borough  towns, 
Came  shaking  hands  wi'  wabster  loons, 

And  kissing  barefit  carlins. 

Combustion  thro'  our  Boroughs  rode 
AVhistling  his  roaring  pack  abroad 

Of  mad  unmuzzled  lions  ; 
As  Queensberry  buff  and  blue  unfurl' d, 
And  Westerha'  and  Hopetori  huii'd 

To  every  Whig  defiance. 

But  cautious  Queensberry  left  the  war, 
Th'  unmanner'd  dust  might  soil  his  star; 

Besides,  he  hated  bleeding  : 
But  left  behind  him  heroes  bright, 
Heroes  in  Csesarean.  fight, 

Or  Ciceronian  pleading. 

0 !  for  a  throat  like  huge  Mons-meg, 
To  muster  o'er  each  ardent  Whig 

Beneath  Drumlaiirig's  banner ; 
Heroes  and  heroines  commix, 
All  in  the  field  of  politics, 

To  win  immortal  honour. 


M'Murdo  and  his  lovely  spouse, 

(Th'  enamour'd  laurels  kiss  her  brows !) 

Led  on  the  Loves  and  Graces  : 
She  won  each  gaping  burgess'  heart, 
While  he,  all-conquering,  play'd  his  part 

Among  their  wives  and  lasses. 

Craigdarroch  led  a  light-arm' d  corps ; 
Tropes,  metaphors  and  figures  pour, 

Like  Hecla  streaming  thunder : 
Glenriddel,  skill'd  in  rusty  coins, 
Blew  up  each  Tory's  dark  designs, 

And  bar'd  the  treason  under. 

In  either  wing  two  champions  fought : 
Redoubted  Staig,  who  set  at  nought 

The  wildest  savage  Tory; 
And  Welsh,  who  ne'er  yet  flinch'd  his  ground, 
High-wav'd  his  magnum-bonum  round 

With  Cyclopeian  fury. 

Miller  brought  up  th'  artillery  ranks, 
The  many-pounders  of  the  Banks, 

Resistless  desolation ! 
While  Maxwelton,  that  Baron  bold, 
'Mid  Lawson's  port  entrench'd  his  hold, 

And  threaten'd  worse  damnation. 

To  these  what  Tory  hosts  oppos'd, 
With  these  what  Tory  warriors  clos'd, 

Surpasses  my  descriving : 
Squadrons  extended  long  and  large, 
With  furious  speed  rush  to  the  charge, 

Like  raging  devils  driving. 

What  verse  can  sing,  what  prose  narrate, 
The  butcher  deeds  of  bloody  Fate 

Amid  this  mighty  tulzie ! 
Grim  Horror  girn'd — pale  Terror  roar'd, 
As  Murther  at  his  thrapple  shor'd, 

And  Hell  mix'd  in  the  brulzie. 

As  Highland  craigs  by  thunder  cleft, 
When  lightnings  fire  the  stormy  lift, 

Hurl  down  with  crashing  rattle; 
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As  flames  among  a  hundred  woods  ; 
As  headlong  foam  a  hundred  floods, 

Such  is  the  rage  of  battle  ! 

The  stubborn  Tories  dare  to  die ; 
As  soon  the  rooted  oaks  would  fly 

Before  th'  approaching  fellers 
The  Whigs  come  on  like  Ocean's  roar, 
When  all  his  wintry  billows  pour 

Against  the  Buchan  Bullers. 

Lo,  from  the  shades  of  Death's  deep  night, 
Departed  Whigs  enjoy  the  fight, 

And  think  on  former  daring  : 
The  muffled  murtherer  of  Charles 
The  Magna  Charta  flag  unfurls, 

All  deadly  gules  its  bearing. 

Nor  wanting  ghosts  of  Tory  fame — 
Bold  Scrimgeour  follows  gallant  Graham ; 

Auld  Covenanters  shiver: 
(Forgive,  forgive,  much-wrong'd  Montrose  ! 
Now  death  and  hell  engulph  thy  foes, 

Thou  liv'st  on  high  for  ever !) 

Still  o'er  the  field  the  combat  burns, 
The  Tories,  Whigs,  give  way  by  turns; 

But  fate  the  word  has  spoken  : 
For  woman's  wit  and  strength  o'  man, 
Alas  !  can  do  but  what  they  can  ! 

The  Tory  ranks  are  broken. 

0  that  my  een  were  flowing  burns, 
My  voice  a  lioness  that  mourns 

Her  darling  cubs'  undoing ! 
That  I  might  greet,  that  I  might  cry, 
While  Tories  fall,  while  Tories  fly, 

And  furious  Whigs  pursuing  I 

What  Whig  but  melts  for  good  Sir  James  ? 
Dear  to  his  country  by  the  names, 

Friend,  patron,  benefactor! 
Not  Pulteney's  wealth  can  Pulteney  save  I 
And  Hopeton  falls,  the  generous  brave  I 

And  Stewart,  bold  as  Hector. 


Thou,  Pitt,  shalt  rue  this  overthrow ; 
And  Thurlow  growl  a  curse  of  woe ; 

And  Melville  melt  in  wailing ! 
How  Fox  and  Sheridan  rejoice ! 
And  Burke  shall  sing,  0  Prince,  arise, 

Thy  power  is  all  prevailing ! 

For  your  poor  friend,  the  Bard,  afar 
He  only  hears  and  sees  the  war, 

A  cool  spectator  purely  : 
So,  when  the  storm  the  forest  rends, 
The  robin  in  the  hedge  descends, 

And  sober  chirps  securely. 


flallabs. 


[BALLAD  FIRST.] 


I. 

WHOM  will  you  send  to  London  town, 

To  Parliament  and  a'  that  ? 
Or  wha  in  a'  the  country  round 
The  best  deserves  to  fa'  that  ? 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 
Thro'  Galloway  and  a'  that ; 
Where  is  the  laird  or  belted  knight 
That  best  deserves  to  fa'  that  ? 

II. 

Wha  sees  Kerroughtree's  open  yett, 

And  wha  is't  never  saw  that  ? 
Who  ever  wi'  Kerroughtree  meets 
And  has  a  doubt  of  a'  that  ? 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
The  independent  patriot, 
The  honest  man,  an'  a'  that. 
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III. 

Tlio'  wit  and  worth  in  either  sex, 
St.  Mary's  Isle  can  shaw  that ; 
Wi'  dukes  an'  lords  let  Selkirk  mix, 
And  weel  does  Selkirk  fa'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that! 
The  independent  commoner 
Shall  be  the  man  for  a'  that. 

IV. 

But  why  should  we  to  nobles  jouk, 

And  it  's  against  the  law  that ; 
For  why,  a  lord  may  be  a  gouk 
Wi'  ribbon,  star,  an'  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that ! 
A  lord  may  be  a  lousy  loun, 
Wi'  ribbon,  star,  an'  a'  that. 

V. 

A  beardless  boy  comes  o'er  the  hills, 

Wi'  uncle's  purse  an'  a'  that ; 
But  we'll  hae  ane  frae  'mang  oursels, 
A  man  we  ken,  an'  a'  that. 

For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that  I 
For  we're  not  to  be  bought  an'  sold 
Like  naigs,  an'  nowt,  an'  a'  that. 

VI. 

Then  let  us  drink  the  Stewartry, 

Kerroughtree's  laird,  an'  a'  that, 
Our  representative  to  be, 

For  weel  he's  worthy  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 
Here's  Heron  yet  for  a'  that  I 
A  House  of  Commons  such  as  he, 
They  would  be  blest  that  saw  that. 


lite  3§et0n 


[BALLAD  SECOND.] 


THE   ELECTION. 
I. 

FY,  let  us  a'  to  Kirkcudbright, 

For  there  will  be  bickerin  there ; 
For  Murray's  light-horse  are  to  muster, 

And  0,  how  the  heroes  will  swear  I 
An'  there  will  be  Murray  commander, 

And  Gordon  the  battle  to  win ; 
Like  brothers  they'll  stand  by  each  other, 

Sae  knit  in  alliance  an'  kin. 

II. 

An'  there  will  be  black-lippit  Johnnie, 

The  tongue  o'  the  trump  to  them  a' ; 
An  he  get  na  hell  for  his  haddin, 

The  Deil  gets  na  justice  ava'; 
An'  there  will  be  Kempleton's  birkie, 

A  boy  no  sae  black  at  the  bane, 
But,  as  for  his  fine  nabob  fortune, 

We'll  e'en  let  the  subject  alane. 

III. 

An'  there  will  be  Wigton's  new  Sheriff— 

Dame  Justice  fu'  brawlie  has  sped ; 
She's  gotten  the  heart  of  a  Bushby,   . 

But,  Lord,  what's  become  o'  the  head  ? 
An'  there  will  be  Cardoness,  Esquire, 

Sae  mighty  in  Cardoness'  eyes  ; 
A  wight  that  will  weather  damnation, 

For  the  Devil  the  prey  will  despise. 

IV. 

An'  there  will  be  Douglasses  doughty, 

New  christ'ning  towns  far  and  near ; 
Abjuring  their  democrat  doings, 

By  kissing  the o'  a  peer. 

An'  there  will  be  Kenmure  sae  gen'rous, 

Whose  honour  is  proof  to  the  storm  ; 
To  save  them  from  stark  reprobation, 

He  lent  them  his  name  to  the  firm. 
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V. 

But  we  winna  mention  Redcastle, 

The  body  e'en  let  him  escape ! 
He'd  venture  the  gallows  for  siller, 

An  'twere  na  the  cost  o'  the  rape.- 
An'  where  is  our  king's  lord-lieutenant, 

Sae  fam'd  for  his  gratefu'  return  ? 
The  billie  is  gettin  his  questions, 

To  say  in  St.  Stephen's  the  morn. 

VI. 

An  there  will  be  Lads  o'  the  Gospel — 

Muirhead,  wha's  as  gude  as  he's  true ; 
An'  there  will  be  Buittle's  apostle, 

Wha  's  more  o'  the  black  than  the  blue. 
An'  there  will  be  folk  from  St.  Mary's, 

A  house  o'  great  merit  and  note ; 
The  deil  ane  but  honours  them  highly, — 

The  deil  ane  will  gie  them  his  vote  ! 

VII. 

An'  there  will  be  wealthy  young  Richard — 

Dame  Fortune  should  hing  by  the  neck 
For  prodigal,  thriftless,  bestowing; 

His  merit  had  won  him  respect. 
An'  there  will  be  rich  brother  nabobs, 

Tho'  nabobs  yet  men  of  the  first ; 
An'  there  will  be  Collieston's  whiskers, 

An'  Quintin,  o'  lads  not  the  worst. 

VIII. 
An'  there  will  be  stamp-office  Johnnie— 

Tak  tent  how  ye  purchase  a  dram  ; 
An'  there  will  be  gay  Cassencarrie, 

An'  there  will  be  gleg  Colonel  Tarn  : 
An'  there  will  be  trusty  Kerroughtree, 

Whose  honour  was  ever  his  law; 
If  the  Virtues  were  packed  in  a  parcel, 

His  worth  might  be  sample  for  a'. 

IX. 

An'  can  we  forget  the  auld  Major, 
Wha'll  ne'er  be  forgot  in  the  Greys  ? 

Our  flatt'ry  we'll  keep  for  some  other, 
Him  only,  'tis  justice  to  praise. 


An'  there  will  be  maiden  Kilkerran, 
And  also  Barskimming's  gude  knight ; 

An'  there  will  be  roarin  Birtwhistle, 
Wha  luckily  roars  in  the  right. 

X. 

An'  there,  frae  the  Niddisdale  borders, 

Will  mingle  the  Maxwells  in  droves ; 
Teugh  Johnnie,  staunch  Geordie,  an'  Walie, 

That  griens  for  the  fishes  an'  loaves ; 
An'  there  will  be  Logan  Mac  Douall, 

Sculdudd'ry  an'  he  will  be  there; 
An'  also  the  wild  Scot  of  Galloway, 

Sodgerin,  gunpowder  Blair. 

XI 

Then  hey  the  chaste  interest  o'  Broughton, 

An'  hey  for  the  blessings  'twill  bring  ? 
It  may  send  Balmaghie  to  the  Commons, 

In  Sodom  'twould  make  him  a  king : 
An'  hey  for  the  sanctified  M[urra]y, 

Our  land  who  wi'  chapels  has  stor'd ; 
He  founder'd  his  horse  among  harlots, 

But  gied  the  auld  naig  to  the  Lord. 


[BALLAD  THIRD.] 


AN      EXCELLENT      NEW      SONG. 

Tune. — "  Buy  Broom  Besoms." 


WHA  will  buy  my  troggin, 

Fine  election  ware ; 
Broken  trade  o'  Broughton, 
A'  in  high  repair. 

Buy  braw  troggin, 

Frae  the  Banks  o'  Dee ; 
Wha  wants  troggin 
Let  him  come  to  me. 
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There's  a  noble  Earl's 

Fame  and  high  renown 
For  an  auld  sang — 

It 's  thought  the  glides  were  stown. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here's  the  worth  o'  Broughton 

In  a  needle's  e'e ; 
Here's  a  reputation 

Tint  by  Balmaghie. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here's  an  honest  conscience 

Might  a  prince  adorn ; 
Frae  the  downs  o'  Tinwald — 

So  was  never  worn. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here's  its  stuff  and  lining, 

Cardoness's  head ; 
Fine  for  a  sodger — 

A'  the  wale  o'  lead. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here's  a  little  wadset, 

Buittle's  scrap  o'  truth, 
Pawn'd  in  a  gin-shop 

Quenching  holy  drouth. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here's  armorial  bearings 

Frae  the  Manse  o'  Urr ; 
The  crest,  an  auld  crab-apple 

Rotten  at  the  core. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here  is  Satan's  picture, 

Like  a  bizzard  gled, 
Pouncing  poor  Redcastle, 

Sprawlin  as  a  taed. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Here's  the  worth  and  wisdom 

Collieston  can  boast ; 
By  a  thievish  midge 

They  had  been  nearly  lost. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 


Here  is  Murray's  fragments 

0'  the  ten  commands ; 
Gifted  by  black  Jock 

To  get  them  aff  his  hands. 

Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 

Saw  ye  e'er  sic  troggin  ? 

If  to  buy  ye're  slack, 

Hornie's  turnin  chapman, 

He'll  buy  a'  the  pack. 

Buy  braw  troggin, 

Frae  the  banks  o'  Dee ; 
Wha  wants  troggin 
Let  him  come  to  me. 


<0lhe  Ji>ie 

Tune. — "  Killicrankie." 

I. 

0  WHA  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  House, 

To  do  our  errands  there,  man  ? 
0  wha  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  House, 

0'  tli'  merry  lads  of  Ayr,  man  I 
Or  will  we  send  a  man-o'-law  ? 

Or  will  we  send  a  sodger  ? 
Or  him  wha  led  o'er  Scotland  a' 

The  meikle  Ursa-Major? 

II. 

Come,  will  ye  court  a  noble  lord, 

Or  buy  a  score  o'  lairds,  man  ? 
For  worth  and  honour  pawn  their  word," 

Their  vote  shall  be  Glencaird's,  man. 
Ane  gies  them  coin,  ane  gies  them  wine, 

Anither  gies  them  clatter ; 
Anbank,  wha  guess'd  the  ladies'  taste, 

He  gies  a  Fete  Champetre. 


sr 
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III. 

When  Love  and  Beauty  heard  the  news, 

The  gay  green-woods  amang,  man ; 
Where  gathering  flowers  and  busking  bowers, 

They  heard  the  blackbird's  sang,  man : 
A  vow,  they  seal'd  it  with  a  kiss, 

Sir  Politicks  to  fetter  ; 
As  their's  alone,  the  patent-bliss, 

To  hold  a  Fete  Champetre. 

IV. 

Then  mounted  Mirth  on  gleesome  wine: 

o  * 

O'er  hill  and  dale  she  flew,  man ; 
Ilk  wirnpling  burn,  ilk  crystal  spring, 

Ilk  glen  and  shaw  she  knew,  man : 
She  summon'd  every  social  sprite, 

That  sports  by  wood  or  water, 
On  th'  bonny  banks  of  Ayr  to  meet, 

And  keep  this  Fete  Champetre. 

V. 

Cauld  Boreas,  wi'  his  boisterous  crew, 

Were  bound  to  stakes  like  kye,  man ; 
And  Cynthia's  car,  o'  silver  fu', 

Clamb  up  the  starry  sky,  man  : 
Reflected  beams  dwell  in  the  streams, 

Or  down  the  current  shatter ; 
The  western  breeze  steals  thro'  the  trees, 

To  view  this  Fete  Champetre. 

VI. 

How  many  a  robe  sae  gaily  floats  ! 

What  sparkling  jewels  glance,  man  ! 
To  Harmony's  enchanting  notes, 

As  moves  the  mazy  dance,  man. 
The  echoing  wood,  the  winding  flood, 

Like  Paradise  did  glitter, 
When  angels  met,  at  Adam's  yett, 

To  hold  their  Fete  Champetre. 

VII. 

When  Politicks  came  there,  to  mix 

And  make  his  ether-stane,  man ! 
He  circled  round  the  magic  ground, 

But  entrance  found  he  nane,  man  : 


He  blushed  for  shame,  he  quat  his  name, 

Forswore  it,  every  letter, 
Wi'  humble  prayer  to  join  and  share 

This  festive  Fete  Champetre. 


(Epteiie  from 


t0 


FROM  those  drear  solitudes  and  frowsy  cells, 
Where  Infamy  with  sad  Repentance  dwells ; 
Where  turnkeys  make  the  jealous  portal  fast, 
And  deal  from  iron  hands  the  spare  repast ; 
Where  truant  'prentices,  yet  young  in  sin, 
Blush  at  the  curious  stranger  peeping  in ; 
Where  strumpets,  relics  of  the  drunken  roar, 
Resolve  to  drink,  nay  half  to  whore  no  more ; 
Where  tiny  thieves  not  destin'd  yet  to  swing, 
Beat  hemp  for  others,  riper  for  the  string : 
From  these  dire  scenes  my  wretched  lines  I  date, 
To  tell  Maria  her  Esopus'  fate. 

"  Alas !  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here ! " 

'Tis  real  hangmen  real  scourges  bear  ! 

Prepare,  Maria,  for  a  horrid  tale 

Will  turn  thy  very  rouge  to  deadly  pale ; 

Will  make  thy  hair,  tho'  erst  from  gipsy  polled, 

By  barber  woven,  and  by  barber  sold, 

Though  twisted  smooth  with  Harry's  nicest  care, 

Like  hoary  bristles  to  erect  and  stare. 

The  hero  of  the  mimic  scene,  no  more 

I  start  in  Hamlet,  in  Othello  roar; 

Or  haughty  Chieftain,  'mid  the  din  of  arms, 

In  Highland  bonnet  woo  Malvina's  charms ; 

While  sans-culottes  stoop  up  the  mountain  high, 

And  steal  from  me  Maria's  prying  eye. 

Blest  Highland  bonnet !  once  my  proudest  dress, 

Now  prouder  still,  Maria's  temples  press. 

I  see  her  wave  thy  towering  plumes  afar, 

And  call  each  coxcomb  to  the  wordy  war. 
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I  see  her  face  the  first  of  Ireland's  sons, 

And  even  out-Irish  his  Hibernian  bronze ; 

The  crafty  Colonel  leaves  the  tartan'd  lines, 

For  other  wars,  where  he  a  hero  shines ; 

The  hopeful  youth,  in  Scottish  senate  bred, 

Who  owns  a  Bushby's  heart  without  the  head, 

Comes  'mid  a  string  of  coxcombs,  to  display 

That  veni,  vidi,  vici,  is  his  way  : 

The  shrinking  Bard  adown  the  alley  skulks, 

And  dreads  a  meeting  worse  than  Woolwich  hulks  ; 

Though  there,  his  heresies  in  Church  and  State 

Might  well  award  him  Muir  and  Palmer's  fate  : 

Still  she  undaunted  reels  and  rattles  on, 

And  dares  the  public  like  a  noontide  sun. 

(What  scandal  called  Maria's  janty  stagger 

The  ricket  reeling  of  a  crooked  swagger? 

Whose  spleen,  e'en  worse  than  Burns'  venom,  when 

He  dips  in  gall  unmix'd  his  eager  pen, 

And  pours  his  vengeance  in  the  burning  line, — 

Who  christened  thus  Maria's  lyre  divine 

The  idiot  Strum  of  Vanity  bemused, 

And  even  th'  Abuse  of  Poesy  abused? 

Who  called  her  verse  a  Parish  Workhouse  made 

For  motley  foundling  Fancies,  stolen  or  strayed  I) 

A  Workhouse  !  ah,  that  sound  awakes  my  woes, 
And  pillows  on  the  thorn  my  rack'd  repose  ! 
In  durance  vile  here  must  I  wake  and  weep, 
And  all  my  frowzy  couch  in  sorrow  steep ; 
That  straw  where  many  a  rogue  has  lain  of  yore, 
And  vermin'd  gipsies  littered  heretofore. 

Why,  Lonsdale,  thus  thy  wrath  on  vagrants  pour, 

Must  earth  no  rascal  save  thyself  endure  ? 

Must  thou  alone  in  guilt  immortal  swell, 

And  make  a  vast  monopoly  of  hell  ? 

Thou  know'st  the  Virtues  cannot  hate  thee  worse; 

The  Vices  also,  must  they  club  their  curse  ? 

Or  must  no  tiny  sin  to  other-s  fall, 

Because  thy  guilt's  supreme  enough  for  all  ? 

Maria,  send  me  too  thy  griefs  and  cares ; 
In  all  of  thee  sure  thy  Esopus  shares. 
As  thou  at  all  mankind  the  flag  unfurls, 
Who  on  my  fair  one  Satire's  vengeance  hurls  ? 


Who  calls  thee,  pert,  affected,  vain  coquette, 
A  wit  in  folly,  and  a  fool  in  wit? 
Who  says  that  fool  alone  is  not  thy  due, 
And  quotes  thy  treacheries  to  prove  it  true  ? 

Our  force  united  on  thy  foes  we'll  turn, 
And  dare  the  war  with  all  of  woman  born  : 
For  who  can  write  and  speak  as  thou  and  I  ? 
My  periods  that  decyphering  defy, 
And  thy  still  matchless  tongue  that  conquers  all 
reply ! 


SONG. 


0! 


liillie. 


Tune. — •"  Shawnboy." 


I. 

YE  sons  of  Old  Killie,  assembled  by  Willie, 

To  follow  the  noble  vocation ; 
Your  thrifty  old  mother  has  scarce  such  another 

To  sit  in  that  honoured  station. 
I've  little  to  say,  but  only  to  pray, 

As  praying's  the  ton  of  your  fashion ; 
A  prayer  from  the  Muse  you  well  may  excuse, 

'Tis  seldom  her  favourite  passion. 

II. 

Ye  powers  who  preside  o'er  the  wind  and  the  tide, 

Who  marked  each  element's  border ; 
Who  formed  this  frame  with  beneficent  aim, 

Whose  sovereign  statute  is  order  :— 
Within  this  dear  mansion,  may  wayward  Contention 

Or  withered  Envy  ne'er  enter ; 
May  Secrecy  round  be  the  mystical  bound, 

And  Brotherly  Love  be  the  centre. 
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[SATIKICAL  VERSES — 1781.] 


IF  ye  gae  up  to  yon  hill-tap, 
Ye  '11  there  see  borniie  Peggy ; 

She  kens  her  father  is  a  laird, 
And  she  forsooth 's  a  leddy. 

There  Sophy  tight,  a  lassie  bright, 
Besides  a  handsome  fortune  : 

Wha  canna  win  her  in  a  night, 
Has  little  art  in  courting. 

Gae  down  by  Faile,  and  taste  the  ale, 

And  tak  a  look  o'  Mysie ; 
She 's  dour  and  din,  a  deil  within, 

But  aiblins  she  may  please  ye. 

If  she  be  shy,  her  sister  try, 

Ye  '11  maybe  fancy  Jenny ; 
If  ye  '11  dispense  wi'  want  o'  sense — 

She  kens  hersel  she 's  bonnie. 

As  ye  gae  up  by  yon  hillside, 

Speer  in  for  bonnie  Bessy ; 
She  '11  gie  ye  a  beck,  and  bid  ye  light, 

And  handsomely  address  ye. 

There 's  few  sae  bonnie,  nane  sae  guid, 
In  a'  King  George'  dominion ; 

If  ye  should  doubt  the  truth  o'  this — 
It 's  Bessy's  ain  opinion  ! 


0f 


[DATE  1781.] 


IN  Tarbolton,  ye  ken,  there  are  proper  young  men, 
And  proper  young  lasses  and  a',  man ; 

But  ken  ye  the  Ronalds  that  live  in  the  Bennals, 
They  carry  the  gree  frae  them  a',  man. 

Their  father 's  a  laird,  and  weel  he  can  spare 't, 
Braid  money  to  tocher  them  a',  man; 

To  proper  young  men,  he  '11  clink  in  the  hand 
Gowd  guineas  a  hunder  or  twa,  man. 

There 's  ane  they  ca'  Jean,  I'll  warrant  ye  've  seen 

As  bonnie  a  lass  or  as  braw,  man ; 
But  for  sense  and  guid  taste  she  '11  vie  wi'  the  best, 

And  a  conduct  that  beautifies  a',  man. 

The  charms  o'  the  min',  the  langer  they  shine, 
The  mair  admiration  they  draw,  man ; 

While  peaches  and  cherries,  and  roses  and  lilies, 
They  fade  and  they  wither  awa,  man. 

If  ye  be  for  Miss  Jean,  tak  this  frae  a  frien', 

A  hint  o'  a  rival  or  twa,  man ; 
The  Laird  o'  Blackbyre  wad  gang  through  the  fire, 

If  that  wad  entice  her  awa,  man. 

The  Laird  o'  Braehead  has  been  on  his  speed, 
For  mair  than  a  towmond  or  twa,  man ; 

The  Laird  o'  the  Ford  will  straught  on  a  board, 
If  he  cauna  get  her  at  a',  man. 

3  N 
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Then  Anna  comes  in,  the  pride  o'  her  kin, 
The  boast  of  our  bachelors  a',  man : 

Sae  sonsy  and  sweet,  sae  fully  complete, 
She  steals  our  affections  awa,  man. 

If  I  should  detail  the  pick  and  the  wale, 

0'  lasses  that  live  here  awa,  man, 
The  fault  wad  be  mine,  if  they  didna  shine, 

The  sweetest  and  best  o'  them  a',  man. 

I  lo'e  her  mysel,  but  darena  weel  tell, 
My  poverty  keeps  me  in  awe,  man ; 

For  making  o'  rhymes,  and  working  at  times, 
Does  little  or  naething  at  a',  man. 

Yet  I  wadna  choose  to  let  her  refuse, 
Nor  hae  't  in  her  power  to  say  na,  man ; 

For  though  I  be  poor,  unnoticed,  obscure, 
My  stomach 's  as  proud  as  them  a',  man. 

Though  I  canna  ride  in  weel-booted  pride, 
And  flee  o'er  the  hills  like  a  craw,  man, 

I  can  haud  up  my  head  wi'  the  best  o'  the  breed, 
Though  fluttering  ever  so  braw,  man. 

My  coat  and  my  vest,  they  are  Scotch  o'  the  best, 
0'  pairs  o'  guid  breeks  I  hae  twa,  man ; 

And  stockings  and  pumps  to  put  on  my  stumps, 
And  ne'er  a  wrang  steek  in  them  a',  man. 

My  sarks  they  are  few,  but  five  o'  them  new, 
Twal'  hundred,  as  white  as  the  snaw,  man, 

A  ten-shillings  hat,  a  Holland  cravat ; 
There  are  no  mony  poets  sae  braw,  man. 

I  never  had  frien's,  weel  stockit  in  means, 
To  leave  me  a  hundred  or  twa,  man; 

Nae  weel-tocher'd  aunts,  to  wait  on  their  drants, 
And  wish  them  in  hell  for  it  a',  man. 

E  never  was  canny  for  hoarding  o'  money, 
Or  claughtin  't  together  at  a',  man ; 

I  've  little  to  spend,  and  naething  to  lend, 
But  deevil  a  shilling  I  awe,  man. 


Written  mtber  Ii0len1  drief. 


[DATE  1786.] 


Accept  the  gift  a  friend  sincere 

Wad  on  thy  worth  be  pressin ; 
Remembrance  oft  may  start  a  tear, 
But  oh !  that  tenderness  forbear, 
Though  'twad  my  sorrows  lessen. 

My  morning  raise  sae  clear  and  fair, 

I  thought  sair  storms  wad  never 
Bedew  the  scene ;  but  grief  and  care 
In  wildest  fury  hae  made  bare 
My  peace,  my  hope,  for  ever! 

You  think  I'm  glad ;  oh,  I  pay  weel 

For  a'  the  joy  I  borrow, 
In  solitude — then,  then  I  feel 
I  canna  to  mysel  conceal 

My  deeply-ranklin  sorrow. 

Farewell !  within  thy  bosom  free 

A  sigh  may  whiles  awaken ; 
A  tear  may  wet  thy  laughin  e'e, 
For  Scotia's  son — ance  gay  like  thee — 
Now  hopeless,  comfortless,  forsaken ! 


Jtorur, 


ENCLOSING  THE   ELEGY  ON   SIR  J.    II.    BLAIR. 


[DATE    1787.] 


NAE  heathen  name  shall  I  prefix 
Frae  Pindus  or  Parnassus; 

Auld  Reekie  dings  them  a'  to  sticks, 
For  rhyme-inspiring  lasses. 
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Jove's  tunefu'  dochters  three  times  three 
Made  Homer  deep  their  debtor; 

But,  gien  the  body  half  an  e'e, 
Nine  Ferriers  wad  done  better! 

Last  day  my  mind  was  in  a  bog, 
Down  George's  Street  I  stoited; 

A  creeping  cauld  prosaic  fog 
My  very  senses  doited. 

Do  what  I  dought  to  set  her  free, 

My  saul  lay  in  the  mire ; 
Ye  turned  a  neuk — I  saw  your  e'e — • 

She  took  the  wing  like  fire ! 

The  mournfu'  sang  I  here  enclose, 

In  gratitude  I  send  you; 
And  [wish  and]  pray  in  rhyme  sincere, 

A'  gude  things  may  attend  you ! 


erf 


Tune.  —  "  Mary's  Dream." 


[DATE  1787.] 


MY  heart  is  wae,  and  unco  wae, 
To  think  upon  the  raging  sea, 

That  roars  between  her  gardens  green 
And  the  bonny  Lass  of  Albany. 

This  lovely  maid's  of  royal  blood 
That  ruled  Albion's  kingdoms  three, 

But  oh,  alas !  for  her  bonny  face, 

They  've  wrang'd  the  Lass  of  Albany. 

In  the  rolling  tide  of  spreading  Clyde 
There  sits  an  isle  of  high  degree, 

And  a  town  of  fame  whose  princely  name 
Should  grace  the  Lass  of  Albany. 


'  But  there 's  a  youth,  a  witless  youth, 

That  fills  the  place  where  she  should  be ; 

We  '11  send  him  o'er  to  his  native  shore, 
And  bring  our  ain  sweet  Albany. 

Alas  the  day,  and  wo  the  day, 

A  false  usurper  wan  the  gree, 
Who  now  commands  the  towers  and  lands- 

The  royal  right  of  Albany. 

We  '11  daily  pray,  we  '11  nightly  pray, 
On  bended  knees  most  fervently, 

The  time  may  come,  with  pipe  and  drum 
We  '11  welcome  hame  fair  Albany. 


fass  that  Mzbt  tht 

Tune.—"  The  Peacock," 


ia  Jftc. 


[SECOND  EDITION.] 


WHEN  winter's  wind  was  blawing  cauld, 
As  to  the  north  I  bent  my  way, 

The  mirksome  night  did  me  enfauld, 
I  knew  na  where  to  lodge  till  day. 

A  charming  girl  I  chanc'd  to  meet, 
Just  in  the  middle  o'  my  care, 

And  kindly  she  did  me  invite 
Her  father's  humble  cot  to  share. 

Her  hair  was  like  the  gowd  sae  fine, 
Her  teeth  were  like  the  ivorie, 

Her  cheeks  like  lilies  dipt  in  wine, 
The  lass  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 

Her  bosom  was  the  drifted  snaw, 
Her  limbs  like  marble  fair  to  see ; 

A  finer  form  nane  ever  saw 

Than  her's  that  made  the  bed  to  me. 
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She  made  the  bed  baith  lang  and  braid, 
Wi'  twa  white  hands  she  spread  it  down, 

She  bade  "  Guid-night,"  and  smiling  said : 
"  I  hope  ye  '11  sleep  baith  saft  and  soun'." 

Upon  the  morrow,  when  I  raise, 
I  thank'd  her  for  her  courtesie ; 

A  blush  cam  o'er  the  comely  face 
Of  her  that  made  the  bed  for  me. 

I  clasp'd  her  waist  and  kiss'd  her  syne ; 

The  tear  stood  twinkling  in  her  e'e ; 
"  0  dearest  maid,  gin  ye  '11  be  mine, 

Ye  aye  sail  mak  the  bed  to  me." 


<cilm  of  Jibertg. 


[DATE  1794.] 


HEARD  ye  o'  the  tree  o'  France, 

I  watna  what 's  the  name  o 't ; 
Around  it  a'  the  patriots  dance, 

Weel  Europe  kens  the  fame  o  't. 
It  stands  where  ance  the  Bastile  stood, 

A  prison  built  by  kings,  man, 
When  Superstition's  hellish  brood 

Kept  France  in  leading-strings,  man. 

Upo'  this  tree  there  grows  sic  fruit, 

Its  virtues  a'  can  tell,  man ; 
It  raises  man  aboon  the  brute, 

It  maks  him  ken  himsel,  man. 
Gif  ance  the  peasant  taste  a  bit, 

He 's  greater  than  a  lord,  man, 
And  wi'  the  beggar  shares  a  mite 

0'  a'  he  can  afford,  man. 

This  fruit  is  worth  a'  Afric's  wealth, 
To  comfort  us  'twas  sent,  man : 

To  gie  the  sweetest  blush  o'  health, 
And  mak  us  a'  content,  man. 


It  clears  the  een,  it  cheers  the  heart, 
Maks  high  and  low  guid  friends,  man ; 

And  he  wha  acts  the  traitor's  part, 
It  to  perdition  sends,  man. 

My  blessings  aye  attend  the  chiel 

Wha  pitied  Gallia's  slaves,  man, 
And  staw  a  branch,  spite  o'  the  deil, 

Frae  'yoiit  the  western  waves,  man. 
Fair  Virtue  water' d  it  wi'  care, 

And  now  she  sees  wi'  pride,  man, 
How  weel  it  buds  and  blossoms  there, 

Its  branches  spreading  wide,  man. 

But  vicious  folk  aye  hate  to  see 

The  works  o'  Virtue  thrive,  man  ; 
The  courtly  vermin 's  baiin'd  the  tree, 

And  grat  to  see  it  thrive,  man. 
King  Loui'  thought  to  cut  it  down, 

When  it  was  unco  sma',  man ; 
For  this  the  watchman  crack'd  his  crown., 

Cut  aff  his  head  and  a',  man. 

A  wicked  crew  syne,  on  a  time, 

Did  tak  a  solemn  aith,  man, 
It  ne'er  should  flourish  to  its  prime, 

I  wat  they  pledged  their  faith,  man. 
Awa  they  gaed  wi'  mock  parade, 

Like  beagles  hunting  game,  man ; 
But  soon  grew  weary  o'  the  trade, 

And  wish'd  they  'd  been  at  hame,  man. 

For  Freedom,  standing  by  the  tree, 

Her  sons  did  loudly  ca',  man ; 
She  sang  a  sang  o'  liberty, 

Which  pleased  them  ane  and  a',  man. 
By  her  inspired,  the  new-born  race 

Soon  drew  the  avenging  steel,  man; 
The  hirelings  ran — her  foes  gied  chase, 

And  bang'd  the  despot  weel,  man. 

Let  Britain  boast  her  hardy  oak, 
Her  poplar  and  her  pine,  man, 

Auld  Britain  ance  could  crack  her  joke, 
And  o'er  her  neighbours  shine,  man. 
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But  seek  the  forest  round  and  round, 
And  soon  'twill  be  agreed,  man, 

That  sic  a  tree  can  not  be  found 

'Twixt  London  and  the  Tweed,  man. 

Without  this  tree,  alake  this  life 

Is  but  a  vale  o'  wo,  man ; 
A  scene  o'  sorrow  mix'd  wi'  strife, 

Nae  real  joys  we  know,  man. 
We  labour  soon,  we  labour  late, 

To  feed  the  titled  knave,  man  ; 
And  a'  the  comfort  we  're  to  get, 

Is  that  ayont  the  grave,  man. 

Wi'  plenty  o'  sic  trees,  I  trow, 

The  warld  would  live  in  peace,  man ; 
The  sword  would  help  to  mak  a  plough, 

The  din  o'  war  wad  cease,  man. 
Like  brethren  in  a  common  cause, 

We  'd  on  each  other  smile,  man ; 
And  equal  rights  and  equal  laws 

Wad  gladden  every  isle,  man. 

Wae  worth  the  loon  wha  wadna  eat 

Sic  halesome  dainty  cheer,  man; 
I  'd  gie  my  shoon  frae  aff  my  feet, 

To  taste  sic  fruit,  I  swear,  man. 
Syne  let  us  pray,  auld  England  may 

Sure  plant  this  far-famed  tree,  man ; 
Arid  blithe  we  '11  sing,  and  hail  the  day 

That  gave  us  liberty,  man. 


[lerses  on  the  Bestructrcm  ot  the 
near  Intntlanrig.] 


[DATE  1795.] 


As  on  the  banks  o'  wandering  Nith, 
Ae  smiling  simmer-morn  I  stray'd, 

And  traced  its  bonny  howes  and  haughs, 
Where  linties  sang  and  lambkins  play'd, 
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I  sat  me  down  upon  a  craig, 

And  drank  my  fill  o'  fancy's  dream, 

When,  from  the  eddying  deep  below, 
Uprose  the  genius  of  the  stream. 

Dark,  like  the  frowning  rock,  his  brow, 

And  troubled,  like  his  wintry  wave, 
And  deep,  as  sughs  the  boding  wind 

Amang  his  eaves,  the  sigh  he  gave — 
"  And  came  ye  here,  my  son,"  he  cried, 

"  To  wander  in  my  birken  shade  ? 
To  muse  some  favourite  Scottish  theme, 

Or  sing  some  favourite  Scottish  maid. 

"  There  was  a  time,  it 's  nae  lang  syne, 

Ye  might  hae  seen  me  in  my  pride, 
When  a'  my  banks  sae  bravely  saw 

Their  woody  pictures  in  my  tide ; 
When  hanging  beech  and  spreading  elm 

Shaded  my  stream  sae  clear  and  cool ; 
And  stately  oaks  their  twisted  arms 

Threw  broad  and  dark  across  the  pool; 

"  When  glinting,  through  the  trees,  appear'd 

The  wee  white  cot  aboon  the  mill, 
And  peacefu'  rose  its  ingle  reek, 

That  slowly  curled  up  the  hill. 
But  now  the  cot  is  bare  and  cauld, 

Its  branchy  shelter 's  lost  and  gane, 
And  scarce  a  stinted  birk  is  left 

To  shiver  in  the  blast  its  lane." 

"  Alas  ! "  said  I,  "  what  ruefu'  chance 

Has  twin'd  ye  o'  your  stately  trees  ? 
Has  laid  your  rocky  bosom  bare  ? 

Has  stripp'd  the  deeding  o'  your  braes  ? 
Was  it  the  bitter  eastern  blast, 

That  scatters  blight  in  early  spring  ? 
Or  was 't  the  wil'fire  scorch'd  their  boughs, 

Or  canker-worm  wi'  secret  sting  ?  " 

"  Nae  eastlin  blast,"  the  sprite  replied : 
"  It  blew  na  here  sae  fierce  and  fell, 

And  011  my  dry  and  halesome  banks 
Nae  canker-worms  get  leave  to  dwell : 
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Man  I  cruel  man  I "  the  genius  sighed — 
As  through  the  cliffs  he  sank  him  down — 

"  The  worm  that  gnaw'd  my  bonny  trees, 
That  reptile  wears  a  ducal  crown." 


EXTEMPORE 

ON  SOME  COMMEMOEATIONS  OF  THE 


[Enclosed  in  Letter  to  Mrs.  Graham  of  Fintry,  Oct.  1791.] 


DOST  thou  not  rise,  indignant  Shade, 
And  smile  wi'  spurning  scorn, 

When  they  wha  wad  hae  starv'd  thy  life 
Thy  senseless  turf  adorn ! 

Helpless,  alane,  thou  clamb  the  brae, 

Wi'  mickle,  mickle  toil, 
And  claught  th'  unfading  garland  there, 

Thy  sair-won,  rightful  spoil. 

And  wear  it  there !  and  call  aloud 

This  axiom  undoubted — 
Would  thou  hae  nobles'  patronage, 

"  First  learn  to  live  without  it ! " 

To  whom  hae  much,  shall  yet  be  given, 

Is  every  great  man's  faith ; 
But  he  the  helpless,  needless  wretch, 

Shall  lose  the  mite  he  hath. 


ELECTION   BALLADS. 


J0hn 

Tune.—"  The  Babes  in  the  Wood." 


[DATE  1795.] 


'TWAS  in  the  seventeen  hunder  year 

0'  grace  and  ninety-five, 
That  year  I  was  the  wae'est  man 

0'  ony  man  alive. 

In  March  the  three-and-twentieth  morn, 
The  sun  raise  clear  and  bright ; 

But  oh  I  was  a  waefu'  man 
Ere  to-fa'  o'  the  night. 

Yerl  Galloway  lang  did  rule  this  land, 

Wi'  equal  right  and  fame, 
And  thereto  was  his  kinsman  joined 

The  Murray's  noble  name. 

Yerl  Galloway  lang  did  rule  the  land, 

Made  me  the  judge  o'  strife  ; 
But  now  Yerl  Galloway's  sceptre 's  broke, 

And  eke  my  hangman's  knife. 

'Twas  by  the  banks  o'  bonny  Dee, 
Beside  Kirkcudbright's  towers, 

The  Stewart  and  the  Murray  there 
Did  muster  a'  their  powers. 

The  Murray,  on  the  auld  grey  yaud, 

Wi'  winged  spurs  did  ride, 
That  auld  grey  yaud,  yea,  Nidsdale  rade, 

He  staw  upon  Nidside. 

An  there  hadna  been  the  Yerl  himsel, 

0  there  had  been  nae  play; 
But  Garlies  was  to  London  gane, 

And  sae  the  kye  might  stray. 
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And  there  was  Balmaghie,  I  ween, 
In  front  rank  he  wad  shine ; 

But  Balmaghie  had  better  been 
Drinking  Madeira  wine. 

Frae  the  Glenkens  came  to  our  aid 

A  chief  o'  doughty  deed ; 
In  case  that  worth  should  wanted  be, 

0'  Kenmure  we  had  need. 

And  by  our  banners  march'd  Muirhead, 

And  Buittle  was  na  slack ; 
Whase  haly  priesthood  nane  can  stain, 

For  wha  can  dye  the  black  ? 

And  there,  sae  grave,  Squire  Cardoness 

Look'd  on  till  a'  was  done ; 
Sae,  in  the  tower  o'  Cardoness, 

A  howlet  sits  at  noon. 

And  there  led  I  the  Bushby  clan, 

My  gamesome  billie  Will ; 
And  my  son  Maitland,  wise  as  brave, 

My  footsteps  follow'd  still 

The  Douglas  and  the  Heron's  name 
We  set  nought  to  their  score ; 

The  Douglas  and  the  Heron's  name 
Had  felt  our  weight  before. 

But  Douglasses  o'  weight  had  we, 

The  pair  o'  lusty  lairds, 
For  building  cot-houses  sae  famed, 

And  christening  kail-yards. 

And  there  Redcastle  drew  his  sword, 
That  ne'er  was  stain'd  wi'  gore, 

Save  on  a  wanderer  lame  and  blind, 
To  drive  him  frae  his  door. 

And  last  came  creeping  C 1 n, 

Was  mair  in  fear  than  wrath ; 

Ae  knave  was  constant  in  his  mind, 
To  keep  that  knave  frae  scaith. 


VARIOUS    READINGS: 

FKOM  CHAMBERS'S  EDITION  OF  THE  BALLADS. 


Jib*  Csrlint*. 


[FROM  STANZA  STH  AS  FOLLOWS.] 

The  first  he  was  a  belted  knight, 

Bred  o'  a  Border  clan, 
And  he  wad  gae  to  Lon'on  town, 

Might  nae  man  him  withstan'. 

And  he  wad  do  their  errands  weel, 

And  meikle  he  wad  say, 
And  ilka  ane  at  Lon'on  court 

Would  bid  to  him  guid-day. 

Then  next  came  in  a  sodger  youth, 

And  spak  wi'  modest  grace, 
And  he  wad  gae  to  Lon'on  town, 

If  sae  their  pleasure  was. 

He  wadna  hecht  them  courtly  gifts, 

Nor  meikle  speech  pretend, 
But  he  wad  hecht  an  honest  heart 

Wad  ne'er  desert  a  friend. 

Now,  wham  to  choose,  and  wham  refuse, 

At  strife  thir  carlines  fell ; 
For  some  had  gentle  folks  to  please, 

And  some  wad  please  themsel. 

Then  out  spak  mim-mou'ed  Meg  o'  Nith, 

And  she  spak  up  wi'  pride, 
And  she  wad  send  the  sodger  youth, 

Whatever  might  betide. 

For  the  auld  guidman  o'  Lon'on  court 

She  didna  care  a  pin ; 
But  she  wad  send  the  sodger  youth 

To  greet  his  eldest  son. 
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Then  up  sprang  Bess  o'  Annandale, 

And  a  deadly  aith  she 's  ta'en, 
That  she  wad  vote  the  Border  knight, 

Though  she  should  vote  her  lane. 

For  far-aff  fowls  hae  feathers  fair, 

And  fools  o'  change  are  fain ; 
But  I  hae  tried  the  Border  knight, 

And  I  '11  try  him  yet  again. 

Says  Black  Joan  frae  Crichton  Peel, 

A  carline  stoor  and  grim, 
The  auld  guidman,  and  the  young  guidman. 

For  me  may  sink  or  swim ; 

For  fools  will  freit  o'  right  or  wrang, 
While  knaves  laugh  them  to  scorn ; 

But  the  sodger's  friends  hae  blawn  the  best, 
So  he  shall  bear  the  horn. 

Then  Whisky  Jean  spak  owre  her  drink, 

Ye  weel  ken,  kimmers  a', 
The  auld  guidman  o'  Lon'on  court 

His  back 's  been  at  the  wa' ; 

And  monie  a  friend  that  kissed  his  cup 

Is  now  a  fremit  wight  : 
But  it 's  ne'er  be  said  o'  Whisky  Jean — 

I  '11  send  the  Border  knight. 

Then  slow  raise  Marjory  o'  the  Lochs, 

And  wrinkled  was  her  brow, 
Her  ancient  weed  was  russet  gray, 

Her  auld  Scots  bluid  was  true ; 

There 's  some  great  folks  set  light  by  me — 

I  set  as  light  by  them  ; 
But  I  will  send  to  Lon'on  town 

Wham  I  like  best  at  hame. 

Sae  how  this  weighty  plea  may  end 

Nae  mortal  wight  can  tell : 
God  grant  the  king  and  ilka  man 

May  look  weel  to  himsel. 


€pi*JU  t0  Robert  Graham, 


[DISPUTED  ELECTION— p.  394.] 


[Concludes,  in  original  manuscript,  with  additional  stanzas, 
as  follows: — ] 

How  shall  I  sing  Drumlanrig's  Grace — 
Discarded  remnant  of  a  race 

Once  great  in  martial  story  ? 
His  forbears'  virtues  all  contrasted—- 
The very  name  of  Douglas  blasted— 

His  that  inverted  glory. 

Hate,  envy,  oft  the  Douglas  bore ; 
But  he  has  superadded  more, 

And  sunk  them  in  contempt : 
Follies  and  crimes  have  stained  the  name ; 
But,  Queensberry,  thine  the  virgin  claim, 

From  aught  that 's  good  exempt. 


39*ton 


LALLAD  SECOND:  THE  ELECTION. 


[Entirely  different  arrangement ;  also  one  additional  half 
stanza,  as  follows : — ] 

And  strong  and  respectfu  's  his  backing, 
The  maist  o'  the  lairds  wi'  him  stand ; 

Nae  gipsy-like  nominal  barons, 

Whase  property 's  paper,  but  lands. 

[VAKIATION  OF  NEXT  STANZA.] 

For  there  frae  the  Niddisdale  borders, 
The  Maxwells  will  gather  in  droves, 

Teugh  Jockie,  stanch  Geordie,  and  Wellwood, 
That  griens  for  the  fishes  and  loaves. 


CHAMBERS'S  EDITION.] 
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BALLAD  THIHD:  TROGGIN. 


[Besides  different  arrangement,  after  8th  stanza 
the  following : — ] 

Here's  the  font  where  Douglas 
Stane  and  mortar  names  ; 

Lately  used  at  C[aily] 

Christening  M[urray's]  crimes. 
Buy  braw  troggin,  &c. 


John 


3Eatiutttaii0tt. 


[After  4th  stanza,  conies  following  variation  and  addition 
in  Manuscript.] 

Earl  Galloway's  man  o'  men  was  I, 

And  chief  o'  Broughton's  host ; 
So  twa  blind  beggars  on  a  string 

The  faithfu'  tyke  will  trust. 
But  now  Earl  Galloway's  sceptre 's  broke, 

And  Broughton  's  wi'  the  slain, 
And  I  my  ancient  craft  may  try, 

Sin'  honesty  is  gane. 


's  a  $*aUh  to 


thai'*  31  to  a. 


[The  last  four  lines  awanting  in  Cromek,  and  supplied  by 
chorus  in  Cunningham,  are  thus  given  by  Chambers.] 

Here's  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Forth, 
And  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed ; 
And  wha  wad  betray  Old  Albion's  rights, 
May  they  never  eat  of  her  bread ! 


Stanzas  at  "^he 


[After  18th  stanza  of  printed  copies,  the  following  are  found 
in  the  Stair  Manuscript.] 

WITH  secret  throes  I  marked  that  earth, 
That  cottage,  witness  of  my  birth ; 
And  near  I  saw,  bold  issuing  forth 

In  youthful  pride, 
A  Lindsay,  race  of  noble  worth, 

Famed  far  and  wide. 

Where,  hid  behind  a  spreading  wood, 
An  ancient  Pict-built  mansion  stood, 
I  spied,  among  an  angel  brood, 

A  female  pair ; 
Sweet  shone  their  high  maternal  blood, 

And  father's  air. 

An  ancient  tower  to  memory  brought 
How  Dettingen's  bold  hero  fought ; 
Still  far  from  sinking  into  nought, 

It  owns  a  lord 
Who  [far  in  western]  climates  fought, 

With  trusty  sword. 

There,  where  a  sceptred  Pictish  shade 
Stalked  round  his  ashes  lowly  laid, 
I  saw  a  martial  race  portray'd 

In  colours  strong; 
Bold,  sodger-featured,  undismay'd, 

They  stalk'd  along. 

Among  the  rest  I  well  could  spy 
One  gallant,  graceful,  martial  boy, 
The  sodger  sparkled  in  his  eye, 

A  diamond  water; 
I  blest  that  noble  badge  with  joy 

That  owned  me  frater. 

After  the  20th  stanza:— 

Near  by  arose  a  mansion  fine, 
The  seat  of  many  a  muse  divine ; 
Not  rustic  muses  such  as  mine, 

With  holly  crown'd, 
3  o 
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But  th'  ancient,  tuneful,  laurell'd  Nine, 
From  classic  ground. 

I  mourn' d  the  card  that  Fortune  dealt, 
To  see  Avhere  bonny  Whitefoords  dwelt ; 
But  other  prospects  made  me  melt — 

That  village  near; 
There  Nature,  Friendship,  Love  I  felt, 

Fond-mingling  dear. 

Hail !  Nature's  pang,  more  strong  than  death! 
Warm  Friendship's  glow,  like  kindling  wrath ! 
Love,  dearer  than  the  parting  breath 

Of  dying  friend ! 
[Not  even]  with  life's  wild  devious  path, 

Your  force  shall  end ! 

The  Power  that  gave  the  soft  alarms, 
In  blooming  Whitefoord's  rosy  charms, 
Still  threats  the  tiny-feather'd  arms, 

The  barbed  dart, 
While  lovely  Wilhelmina  warms 

The  coldest  heart. 

After  the  21st  stanza:  — 

Where  Lugar  leaves  his  moorland  plaid, 
Where  lately  Want  was  idly  laid, 
I  marked  busy,  bustling  Trade, 

In  fervid  flame, 
Beneath  a  patroness's  aid, 

Of  noble  name : 

While  countless  hills  I  could  survey, 
And  countless  flocks  as  well  as  they ; 
But  other  scenes  did  charms  display, 

That  better  please, 
Where  polished  manners  dwelt  with  Gray 

In  rural  ease. 

Where  Cessnock  pours  with  gurgling  sound, 
And  Irwine,  marking  out  the  bound, 
Enamour'd  of  the  scenes  around, 

Slow  runs  his  race, 
A  name  I  doubly  honour'd  found, 

With  knightly  grace. 


Brydone's  brave  Ward,  I  saw  him  stand, 
Fame  humbly  offering  her  hand ; 
And  near  his  kinsman's  rustic  band, 

With  one  accord, 
Lamenting  their  late  blessed  land 

Must  change  its  lord. 

The  owner  of  a  pleasant  spot, 
Near  sandy  wilds  I  did  him  note ; 
A  heart  too  warm,  a  pulse  too  hot, 

At  times  o'erran ; 
But,  large  in  every  feature  wrote, 

Appeared  the  man. 

[In  above  stanzas,  the  words  in  [brackets]  had  been  inserted 
in  Manuscript  by  some  other  than  the  Author's  hand.] 


Song, 

IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  RUINED  FARMER. 

Tune. — "  Go  from  my  window,  Love,  do." 


[AN   EARLY   COMPOSITION.] 


THE  sun  he  is  sunk  in  the  west, 
All  creatures  retired  to  rest, 
While  here  I  sit  all  sore  beset 

With  sorrow,  grief,  and  wo ; 
And  it 's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0 ! 

The  prosperous  man  is  asleep, 

Nor  hears  how  the  whirlwinds  sweep  ; 

But  Misery  and  I  must  watch 

The  surly  tempest  blow : 
And  it 's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0 ! 

There  lies  the  dear  partner  of  my  breast, 
Her  cares  for  a  moment  at  rest : 
Must  I  see  thee,  my  youthful  pride, 

Thus  brought  so  very  low ! 
And  it's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0! 
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There  lie  my  sweet  babies  in  her  arms, 
No  anxious  fear  their  little  heart  alarms ; 
But  for  their  sake  my  heart  doth  ache, 
With  many  a  bitter  throe  : 
And  it 's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0 ! 

I  once  was  by  Fortune  carest, 
I  once  could  relieve  the  distrest ; 
Now  life's  poor  support,  hardly  earn'd, 
My  fate  will  scarce  bestow : 
And  it's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0  ! 

No  comfort,  no  comfort  I  have  ! 
How  welcome  to  me  were  the  grave ! 
But  then  my  wife  and  children  dear, 

0  whither  would  they  go  ? 
And  it 's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0  I 

0  whither,  0  whither  shall  I  turn ! 
All  friendless,  forsaken,  forlorn  ! 
For  in  this  world  Rest  or  Peace 

1  never  more  shall  know  ! 
And  it 's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0  ! 


fitto 


[First  appears  in  this  edition — Special  Correspondence,  p.  18.] 


0  SING  a  new  song  to  the  L , 

Make,  all  and  every  one, 
A  joyful  noise,  even  for  the  king 

His  restoration. 

The  sons  of  Belial  in  the  Land 
Did  set  their  heads  together ; 

Come,  let  us  sweep  them  off,  said  they, 
Like  an  o'erflowing  river. 


They  set  their  heads  together,  I  say, 

They  set  their  heads  together ; 
On  right,  on  left,  and  every  hand, 

We  saw  none  to  deliver. 

Thou  madest  strong  two  chosen  ones, 

To  quell  the  Wicked's  pride ; 
That  Young  Man  great  in  Issachar, 

The  burden-bearing  tribe. 

And  him,  among  the  Princes  chief 

In  our  Jerusalem, 
The  Judge  that's  mighty  in  thy  law, 

The  man  that  fears  thy  name. 

Yet  they,  even  they,  with  all  their  strength, 

Began  to  faint  and  fail ; 
Even  as  two  howling,  ravening  wolves 

To  dogs  do  turn  their  tail. 

Th'  ungodly  o'er  the  just  prevailed, 

For  so  thou  hadst  appointed  ; 
That  thou  might'st  greater  glory  give 

Unto  thine  own  anointed. 

And  now  thou  hast  restored  our  State, 

Pity  our  Kirk  also; 
For  she  by  tribulations 

Is  now  brought  very  low. 

Consume  that  high-place,  Patronage, 

From  off  thy  holy  hill ; 
And  in  thy  fury  burn  the  book 

Even  of  that  man  M'Gill. 

Now  hear  our  pray'r,  accept  our  song, 

And  fight  thy  chosen's  battle  ; 
We  seek  but  little,  L ,  from  thee ; 

Thou  kens  we  get  as  little. 
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Jragntente. 


OH  why  the  deuce  should  I  repine, 

And  be  an  ill  foreboder  ? 
I'm  twenty-three,  and  five  feet  nine, 

I'll  go  and  be  a  sodger ! 

I  gat  some  gear  wi'  mickle  care, 

I  held  it  weel  thegither ; 
But  now  it's  gane,  arid  something  mair 

I'll  go  and  be  a  sodger ! 


ONE  night  as  I  did  wander, 

When  corn  begins  to  shoot, 
I  sat  me  down  to  ponder, 

Upon  an  auld  tree-root: 
Auld  Aire  ran  by  before  me, 

And  bicker'd  to  the  seas ; 
A  cushat  crouded  o'er  me, 

That  echoed  through  the  braes. 


Tune. — "I  had  a  horse,  I  had  nae  mair." 

WHEN  first  I  came  to  Stewart  Kyle, 

My  mind  it  was  na  steady, 
Where'er  I  gaed,  where'er  I  rade, 

A  mistress  still  I  had  aye. 

But  when  I  came  roun'  by  Mauchline  toun, 

Not  dreadin  anybody, 
My  heart  was  caught  before  I  thought, 

And  by  a  Mauchline  lady. 


[Compare  Prose  Works,  p.  71.] 

WHEN  clouds  in  skies  do  come  together 
To  hide  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 

There  will  surely  be  some  pleasant  weather 
When  a'  their  storms  are  past  and  gone. 

Though  fickle  Fortune  has  deceived  me, 
She  promis'd  fair  and  perform' d  but  ill ; 

Of  mistress,  friends,  and  wealth  bereav'd  me, 
Yet  I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still. — 

I'll  act  with  prudence  as  far  as  I'm  able, 
But  if  success  I  must  never  find, 

Then  come  misfortune,  I  bid  thee  welcome, 
I'll  meet  thee  with  an  undaunted  mind. 


[Addressed  to  Dr.  Mackenzie.] 

FRIDAY  first 's  the  day  appointed 
By  the  Right  Worshipful  anointed, 

To  hold  our  grand  procession ; 
To  get  a  blad  o'  Johnnie's  morals, 
And  taste  a  swatch  o'  Manson's  barrels 

I'  the  way  of  our  profession. 
The  Master  and  the  Brotherhood 

Would  a'  be  glad  to  see  you ; 
For  me  I  would  be  mair  than  proud 
To  share  the  mercies  wi'  you. 
If  Death,  then,  wi'  skaith,  then, 
Some  mortal  heart  is  hechtin, 
Inform  him,  and  storm  him, 

That  Saturday  you'll  fecht  him. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 

Mossgiel,  An.  M.  5790. 


FRAGMENTS.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


HERE'S  a  bottle  and  an  honest  friend  I 

What  wad  ye  wish  for  mair,  man  ? 
Wha  kens  before  his  life  may  end, 

What  his  share  may  be  o'  care,  man  ? 
Then  catch  the  moments  as  they  fly, 

And  use  them  as  ye  ought,  man ! 
Believe  me,  happiness  is  shy, 

And  comes  not  ay  when  sought,  man. 


THERE'S  naethin  like  the  honest  nappy ! 
Whaur'll  ye  e'er  see  men  sae  happy, 
Or  women  sonsie,  saft  an'  sappy, 

'Tween  morn  an'  morn, 
As  them  wha  like  to  taste  the  drappie 

In  glass  or  horn  ? 

I've  seen  me  daez't  upon  a  time  ; 
I  scarce  could  wink  or  see  a  styme ; 
Just  ae  hauf  muchkin  does  me  prime, 

Ought  less  is  little, 
Then  back  I  rattle  on  the  rhyme, 

As  gleg's  a  whittle ! 


[On  Domestic  Festivities  at  Manse,  Newmills.] 

THE  night  was  still,  and  o'er  the  hill 

The  moon  shone  on  the  castle  wa'; 
The  mavis  sang,  while  dew-drops  hang 

Around  her,  on  the  castle  wa'. 
Sae  merrily  they  danced  the  ring, 

Frae  e'enin  till  the  cock  did  craw ; 
And  aye  'the  o'erword  o'  the  spring, 

Was  Irvine's  bairns  are  bonny  a'. 


[Apologetic,  to  Mrs.  Lawrie,  Manse,  Newmills.] 

RUSTICITY'S  ungainly  form 
May  cloud  the  highest  mind ; 

But  when  the  heart  is  nobly  warm, 
The  good  excuse  will  find. 


Propriety's  cold  cautious  rules 
Warm  Fervour  may  o'erlook ; 

But  spare  poor  Sensibility 
The  ungentle,  harsh  rebuke. 


[For  Prince  Charles  Edward's  Birthday,  1786.] 


False  flatterer,  Hope,  away  ! 
Nor  think  to  lure  us  as  in  days  of  yore ; 

We  solemnise  this  sorrowing  natal-day 
To  prove  our  loyal  truth ;   we  can  no  more ; 

And  owning  Heaven's  mysterious  sway, 
Submissive,  low,  adore. 

Ye  honoured  mighty  dead ! 
Who  nobly  perished  in  the  glorious  cause, 
Your  king,  your  country,  and  her  laws  ! 

From  great  Dundee  who  smiling  victory  led, 
And  fell  a  martyr  in  her  arms 
(What  breast  of  northern  ice  but  warms  ?) 

To  bold  Balmeriiio's  undying  name, 

Whose  soul  of  fire,  lighted  at  heaven's  high  flame, 
Deserves  the  proudest  wreath  departed  heroes  claim. 

Nor  unavenged  your  fate  shall  be, 

It  only  lags  the  fatal  hour ; 
Your  blood  shall  with  incessant  cry 

Awake  at  last  th'  unsparing  power ; 
As  from  the  cliff,  with  thundering  course, 

The  snowy  ruin  smokes  along, 
With  doubling  speed  and  gathering  force, 

Till  deep  it  crashing  whelms  the  cottage  in  the  vale! 

01  ***** 

So  vengeance 


Tune. — "  The  Caledonian  Hunt's  Delight. 

WHY,  why  tell  thy  lover, 
Bliss  he  never  must  enjoy  'I 

Why,  why  undeceive  him, 

And  give  all  his  hopes  the  lie  ? 
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0  why,  while  fancy,  raptur'd,  slumbers, 
Chloris,  Chloris  all  the  theme, 

Why,  why  wouldst  thou  cruel, 
Wake  thy  lover  from  his  dream  ? 


AH,  CHLOEIS,  SINCE  IT  MAY  NA  BE. 
Tune. — "  Major  Graham." 


[Sir  Harris  Nicolas  found  these  lines  on  Chloris  among  the 
papers  of  Burns,  and  printed  them  in  his  late  edition  of  the 
Poet's  works.] 


AH,  Chloris,  since  it  may  na  be, 
That  thou  of  love  wilt  hear ; 

If  from  the  lover  thou  maun  flee, 
Yet  let  the  friend  be  dear. 

Altho'  I  love  my  Chloris  mair 
Than  ever  tongue  could  tell; 

My  passion  I  will  ne'er  declare, 
I'll  say,  I  wish  thee  well. 

Tho'  a'  my  daily  care  thou  art, 
And  a'  my  nightly  dream, 

I'll  hide  the  struggle  in  my  heart, 
And  say  it  is  esteem. 


[Compare  Letter  to  Clarinda,  p.  52.] 

IN  vain  would  Prudence,  with  decorous  sneer, 
Point  out  a  censuring  world,  and  bid  me  fear  : 
Above  that  world  on  wings  of  love  I  rise, 
I  know  its  worst,  and  can  that  worst  despise. 

"  Wrong' d,  injured,  shunned,  unpitied,  unredrest ; 
The  mock'd  quotation  of  the  scorner's  jest  " — 
Let  Prudence'  direst  bodements  on  me  fall, 
Clarinda,  rich  reward !  o'erpays  them  all. 


Inscriptions. 


ON  THE  BLANK  LEAF  OF  A  WOEK  BY 
HANNAH  MOEE. 

[FROM  ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPT.] 

THOU  flatt'ring  mark  of  Friendship  kind, 
Still  may  thy  pages  call  to  mind 

The  dear,  the  beauteous  Donor. 
Tho'  sweetly  female,  ev'ry  part, 
Yet  such  a  HEAD,  and  more  the  HEART, 

Does  both  the  Sexes  honor. 
She  show'd  her  taste  refin'd  and  just, 

When  she  selected  thee : 
Yet  deviating,  own  I  must, 
For  sae  approving  me  : 

But  kind  still  I'll  mind  still 

The  Giver  in  the  Gift ; 
I'll  bless  her,  an'  wiss  her 
A  FRIEND  ABOON  THE  LIFT. 

Mossgid,  April,  1786. 


UNDEE  THE  POETEAIT  OF  FEEGUSSON. 

[1787.] 

CURSE  on  ungrateful  man,  that  can  be  pleased, 
And  yet  can  starve  the  author  of  the  pleasure ! 
Oh  thou,  my  elder  brother  in  misfortune, 
By  far  my  elder  brother  in  the  Muses, 
With  tears  I  pity  thy  unhappy  fate ! 
Why  is  the  bard  unpitied  by  the  world, 
Yet  has  so  keen  a  relish  of  its  pleasures  ? 


ON  THE  SAME. 
[1792.] 

ILL-FATED  genius !   Heaven-taught  Fergusson  ! 

What  heart  that  feels  and  will  not  yield  a  tear, 
To  think  life's  sun  did  set  ere  well  begun 

To  shed  its  influence  on  thy  bright  career. 
0  why  should  truest  worth  and  genius  pine, 

Beneath  the  iron  grasp  of  Want  and  Wo, 
While  titled  knaves  and  idiot  greatness  shine 

In  all  the  splendour  Fortune  can  bestow  I 


INSCRIPTIONS.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


ADDEESS  TO  THE  SHADE  OF  THOMSON. 
[ORIGINAL  DRAFT.] 

WHILE  cold-eyed  Spring,  a  virgin  coy, 

Unfolds  her  verdant  mantle  sweet, 
Or  pranks  the  sod  in  frolic  joy, 

A  carpet  for  her  youthful  feet : 
While  Summer,  with  a  matron's  grace, 

Walks  stately  in  the  cooling  shade, 
And  oft  delighted  loves  to  trace 

The  progress  of  the  spiky  blade  : 
While  Autumn,  benefactor  kind, 

With  age's  hoary  honours  clad, 
Surveys  with  self-approving  mind, 

Each  creature  on  his  bounty  fed,  &c. 


POETICAL  INSCEIPTION  FOE  AN  ALTAE 
TO   INDEPENDENCE, 

AT  KERROUGHTREE,    THE   SEAT   OF  MR.    HERON. 

THOU  of  an  independent  mind, 

With  soul  resolv'd,  with  soul  resign'd ; 

Prepar'd  Power's  proudest  frown  to  brave, 

Who  wilt  not  be,  nor  have  a  slave ; 

Virtue  alone  who  dost  revere, 

Thy  own  reproach  alone  dost  fear, 

Approach  this  shrine,  and  worship  here. 


TO    JOHN    M'MUEDO,    ESQ., 

WITH  A   PRESENT   OF  BOOKS. 

OH  could  I  give  thee  India's  wealth 

As  I  this  trifle  send, 
Because  thy  joy  in  both  would  be 

To  share  them  with  a  friend ! 
But  golden  sands  did  never  grace 

The  Heliconian  stream ; 
Then  take  what  gold  could  never  buy- 

An  honest  Bard's  esteem. 


INSCRIBED   ON  A   PANE   OF    GLASS  IN   MR.    M'MURDO'S    HOUSE. 

BLEST  be  M'Murdo  to  his  latest  day ! 
No  envious  cloud  o'ercast  his  evening  ray ; 
No  wrinkle  furrowed  by  the  hand  of  care, 
Nor  ever  sorrow  add  one  silver  hair ! 
Oh,  may  no  son  the  father's  honour  stain, 
Nor  ever  daughter  give  the  mother  pain  ! 


(Epigrams,  Impromptus,  &c. 


TO  THE  MEN  AND  BEETHEEN  OF  THE  MASONIC 
LODGE  AT  TAEBOLTON. 

WITHIN  your  dear  mansion  may  wayward  Conten- 
tion, 

Or  withering  Envy  ne'er  enter; 
May  Secrecy  round  be  the  mystical  Bound, 

And  brotherly  love  be  the  Centre. 

Edinburgh,  23  August,  1787. 

[Compare  Correspondence,  p.  167.] 


TO  A  WELL-KNOWN  PAINTEE  AT  EDINBUEGH. 

[1787.] 

DEAR ,  I'll  gie  ye  some  advice, 

You  '11  tak  it  no  uncivil : 
You  shouldna  paint  at  Angels  mair, 

But  try  and  paint  the  Devil. 
To  paint  an  Angel's  kittle  wark, 

Wi'  auld  Nick  there's  less  danger  : 
You  '11  easy  draw  a  weel-kent  face, 

But  no  sae  weel  a  stranger. 

R.  B. 


ON  WILLIAM  SMELLIE.     [1787.] 

[SHREWD  Willie  Smellie]  to  Crochallan  came, 
The  old  cock'd  hat,  the  grey  surtout,  the  same ; 
His  bristling  beard  just  rising  in  its  might, 
'Twas  four  long  nights  and  days  to  shaving  night ; 
His  uncomb'd  grizzly  locks,  wild  staring,  thatch'd 
A  head  for  thought  profound  and  clear  unmatch'd ; 
Yet  tho'  his  caustic  wit  was  biting  rude, 
His  heart  was  warm,  benevolent,  and  good. 


AT  MES.  DAVID  WILSON'S  INN,  EOSLIN,  [1787.] 

MY  blessings  on  ye,  honest  wife, 
I  ne'er  was  here  before ; 

Ye've  wealth  o'  gear  for  spoon  and  knife- 
Heart  could  not  wish  for  more. 

Heaven  keep  you  clear  of  sturt  and  strife, 
Till  far  ayont  fourscore, 

And  by  the  Lord  o'  death  and  life, 
I'll  ne'er  gae  by  your  door  ! 
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[DURING  BORDER  TOUR,  1787.] 
TO    A    POETASTEE    AT    DUNSB, 

WHO   HAD  TROUBLED   HIM  FOR  AN  OPINION   ON   80MB 
POETRY  OF  HIS. 

I. 

Symoii  Gray, 
You're  dull  to  day. 

II. 

Dulness,  with  redoubled  sway 
Has  seized  the  wits  of  Symon  Gray. 

III. 

DEAR  SYMON  GRAY, 

The  other  day, 

When  you  sent  me  some  rhyme, 
I  could  not  then  just  ascertain 

Its  worth,  for  want  of  time. 
But  now  to-day,  good  Mr.  Gray, 

I've  read  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
Tried  all  my  skill,  but  find  I'm  still 

Just  where  I  was  before. 
We  auld  wives'  minions  gie  our  opinions, 

Solicited  or  no; 
Then  of  its  faults  my  honest  thoughts 

I'll  give — and  here  they  go. 


TO  MR.    RENTON, 

OF  LAMBERTON,    NEAR  BERWICK  : 

YOUR  billet,  Sir,  I  grant  receipt ; 

Wi'  you  I'll  canter  ony  gate, 

Though  'twere  a  trip  to  yon  blue  warl', 

Whare  birkies  march  on  burning  marl : 

Then,  Sir,  God  willing,  I'll  attend  ye, 

And  to  his  goodness  I  commend  ye. — R.  BURNS. 


IMPROMPTU,     TO    MISS    AINSL1E: 
IN  DR.  BOWMAKER'S  CHURCH,  DUNSE. 

FAIR  maid  you  need  not  take  the  hint, 

Nor  idle  texts  pursue  : — 
'Twas  guilty  sinners  that  he  meant, 

Not  angels  such  as  you  ! 


ON  MISS  JEAN  SCOTT. 

OH  !  had  each  Scot  of  ancient  times 
Been  JEANY  SCOTT,  as  thou  art ; 

The  bravest  heart  on  English  ground 
Had  yielded  like  a  coward  ! 


[DURING  WEST  HIGHLAND  TOUR,  1787.] 
WRITTEN  ON  WINDOW  PANE  AT  INVERARY. 

WHOE'ER  he  be  that  sojourns  here, 

I  pity  much  his  case, 
Unless  he  come  to  wait  upon 

The  Lord  their  God — his  Grace. 

There  's  naething  here  but  Highland  pride 
And  Highland  scab  and  hunger ; 

If  Providence  has  sent  me  here, 
'Twas  surely  in  an  anger. 


ANOTHER  VERSION  OF  THE  SAME. 
[Compare  Prose  Works,  p.  205.] 

WHOE'ER  thou  art  that  lodgest  here, 

Heaven  help  thy  wofu'  case; 
Unless  thou  com'st  to  visit  Him, 

That  King  of  Kings,  his  Grace. 

There's  Highland  greed,  there's  Highland  pride; 

There's  Highland  scab  and  hunger; 
If  Heaven  it  was  that  sent  me  here, 

It  sent  me  in  an  anger. 


HIGHLAND   WELCOME. 

[Most  probably  at  Arden :  compare  as  above.] 

WHEN  Death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er, 
A  time  that  surely  shall  come  ; 

In  Heaven  itself  I  '11  ask  no  more 
Than  just  a  Highland  welcome. 


EPIGRAMS,   ETC.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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[DURING  NORTH  HIGHLAND  TOUR,  1787.] 
ON  WINDOW  OF   CROSS-KEYS  INN,  FALKIRK. 

SOUND  be  his  sleep  and  blithe  his  morn, 
That  never  did  a  lassie  wrang ; 

Who  poverty  ne'er  held  in  scorn, 
For  misery  ever  tholed  a  pang. 

ON  WINDOW  OF  THE  INN  AT  CARBON. 

WE  cam  na  here  to  view  your  warks 

In  hopes  to  be  mair  wise, 
But  only,  lest  we  gang  to  hell, 

It  may  be  nae  surprise : 
But  whan  we  tirl'd  at  your  door, 

Your  porter  dought  na  hear  us  ; 
Sae  may,  shou'd  we  to  Hell's  yetts  come, 

Your  billy  Satan  sair  us  ! 


ON  WINDOW  AT  STIRLING. 

HERE  Stuarts  once  in  glory  reigned, 
And  laws  for  Scotland's  weal  ordained; 
But  now  unroof 'd  their  palace  stands, 
Their  sceptre 's  sway'd  by  other  hands ; 
The  injured  Stuart  line  is  gone, 
A  race  outlandish  fills  their  throne ; 
An  idiot  race,  to  honour  lost ; 
Who  know  them  best  despise  them  most. 

REPROOF  FOR  ABOVE,  BY  HIMSELF. 

RASH  mortal,  and  slanderous  Poet,  thy  name 
Shall  no  longer  appear  in  the  records  of  fame ;  .  .- 
Dost  not  know  that  old  Mansfield,  who  writes  like 

the  Bible, 
Says  the  more  'tis  a  truth,  Sir,  the  more  'tis  a  libel? 


REPLY  TO  ANOTHER  REPROOF. 

LIKE  Esop's  Lion,  Burns  says,  sore  I  feel 
All  others'  scorn — but  damn  that  ass's  heel. 


[DURING  VISITS  TO  EDINBURGH,  1787—88.] 
UNDER  MISS  BURNS'S  PICTURE. 

CEASE,  ye  prudes,  your  envious  railings, 
Lovely  Burns  has  charms — confess  : 

True  it  is,  she  had  one  failing — 
Had  a  woman  ever  less  ? 


TO  MR.   ELPHINSTONE, 

ON   HIS  TRANSLATION  OF  MARTIAL' S  EPIGRAMS. 

0  THOU,  whom  Poesy  abhors  ! 
Whom  Prose  has  turned  out  of  doors ! 
Heard'st  thou  yon  groan  ?  Proceed  no  further ; 
'Twas  laurell'd  Martial  roaring  murther ! 


THE  KIRK  OF  LAMINGTON. 

As  cauld  a  wind  as  ever  blew, 
A  caulder  kirk,  and  in  't  but  few ; 
As  cauld  a  minister  's  e'er  spak, 
Ye  'se  a'  be  het  ere  I  come  back. 

[ANOTHER  VERSION.] 

A  CAULD  day  December  blew, 
A  cauld  Kirk,  and  in 't  but  few  ; 
A  caulder  minister  ne'er  spak, 
It  will  be  lang  or  I  come  back. 


[DURING  RESIDENCE  AT  ELLISLAND,  1788 — 90.] 
ON   BEING   APPOINTED    TO    THE   EXCISE. 

SEARCHING  auld  wives'  barrels, 

Och — hon  !  the  day ! 
That  clarty  barm  should  stain  my  laurels ; 

But — what  '11  ye  say  ! 
These  movin  things  ca'd  wives  and  weans 
Wad  move  the  very  hearts  o'  stanes ! 
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TO   MR.   PETER  STUART, 

PUBLISHER   OF   "THE   STAR,"    LONDON. 

DEAR  Peter,  dear  Peter, 

We  poor  sons  of  metre 
Are  often  negleckit,  ye  ken ; 

For  instance,  your  sheet,  man 

(Though  glad  I  'm  to  see 't,  man), 
I  get  it  no  ae  day  in  ten. — R.  B. 

[Compare  letter  to,  p.  124.] 


IN  DEFENCE  OP  A  LADY: 

AT   DALSWINTON. 

How  daur  ye  ca'  me  howlet-faced, 
Ye  ugly  glow'rin  spectre  ? 

My  face  Avas  but  the  keekin  glass- 
And  there  ye  saw  your  picture. 


ON  MISS  DAVIES: 

WRITTEN   ON  A   PANE   OF  0LASS,    IN   THE   INN  AT  MOFFAT. 

ASK  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small, 

And  why  so  huge  the  granite  ? 
Because  God  meant  mankind  should  set 

The  higher  value  on  it. 


[DURING  RESIDENCE  AT  DUMFRIES,  1792—96.] 
TO    MISS    FONTENELLE 

IN  A  FAVOURITE   CHARACTER. 

SWEET  naivete  of  feature, 

Simple,  wild,  enchanting  elf, 
Not  to  thee,  but  thanks  to  Nature, 

Thou  art  acting  but  thyself. 
Wert  thou  awkward,  stiff,  affected, 

Spurning  nature,  torturing  art ; 
Loves  and  graces  all  rejected^ 

Then  indeed  thou  'dst  act  a  part. 


TO  MRS.   KEMBLE. 

KEMBLE,  thou  cur'st  my  unbelief 

Of  Moses  and  his  rod ; 
At  Yarico's  sweet  notes  of  grief 

The  rock  with  tears  had  flow'd. 


TO  A  GENTLEMAN  HE  HAD  OFFENDED. 

THE  friend  whom  wild  from  wisdom's  way, 

The  fumes  of  wine  infuriate  send 
(Not  moony  madness  more  astray) ; 

Who  but  deplores  that  hapless  friend  ? 
Mine  was  th'  insensate  frenzied  part : 

Ah,  why  should  I  such  scenes  outlive ! 
Scenes  so  abhorrent  to  my  heart ! 

'Tis  thine  to  pity  and  forgive. 


EXTEMPORE,   PINNED  ON  A  LADY'S  COACH. 

IF  you  rattle  along  like  your  mistress's  tongue, 

Your  speed  will  outrival  the  dart ; 
But  a  fly  for  your  load — you'll  break  down  on  the 
road, 

If  your  stuff  has  the  rot,  like  her  heart. 


WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY'S  POCKET-BOOK. 

GRANT  me,  indulgent  Heav'n,  that  I  may  live 
To  see  the  miscreants  feel  the  pains  they  give : 
Deal  Freedom's  sacred  treasures  free  as  air, 
Till  slave  and  despot  be  but  things  which  were. 


THE  CREED  OF  POVERTY. 

IN  politics  if  thou  would'st  mix, 
And  mean  thy  fortunes  be  ; 

Bear  this  in  mind — be  deaf  and  blind  ; 
Let  great  folks  hear  and  see. 


EPIGRAMS,   ETC.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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THE  TEUE  LOYAL  NATIVES. 

REJOINDER     TO     AN     ATTACK     BY     THEM. 

YE  true  "  Loyal  Natives  "  attend  to  my  song, 
In  uproar  and  riot  rejoice  the  night  long; 
From  envy  or  hatred  your  corps  is  exempt, 
But  where  is  your  shield  from  the  darts  of  con- 
tempt ! 


SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT. 

SPOKEN   OR  WRITTEN   IN   REJOINDER  TO   SNEERS. 

THE  solemn  League  and  Covenant 

Cost  Scotland  blood — cost  Scotland  tears  ; 

But  it  sealed  Freedom's  sacred  cause — 
If  thou  'rt  a  slave,  indulge  thy  sneers. 


ON  A  TEOUBLESOME  TEAVELLEE, 

WHO   CHALLENGED   HIM   TO   IMPROMPTU  VERSIFYING. 

IN  seventeen  hundred  forty-nine, 
Satan  took  stuff  to  make  a  swine, 

And  cuist  it  in  a  corner; 
But  wilily  he  changed  his  plan, 
And  shap'd  it  something  like  a  man, 

And  ca'd  it  Andrew  Turner ! 


EXCISEMEN. 

WRITTEN   ON   A  WINDOW  IN   KING'S   ARMS   INN,    DUMFRIES. 

YE  men  of  wit  and  wealth,  why  all  this  sneering, 
'G.ainst  poor  Excisemen?  give  the  cause  a  hearing. 
What    are    your    landlords'    rent-rolls?     teazing 

ledgers : 
What  premiers— what  ?    even  monarchs'    mighty 

gangers : 
Nay,  what  are  priests,  those  seeming  godly  wise 

men? 
What  are  they,  pray,  but  spiritual  Excisemen? 


ON  WINDOW  OF  GLOBE  TAVEEN,  DUMFEIES. 

THE   greybeard,  old   Wisdom,   may  boast   of  his 
treasures, 

Give  me  with  gay  Folly  to  live; 
I  grant  him  his  calm-blooded,  time-settled  pleasures, 

But  Folly  has  raptures  to  give. 


TO   ME.    SYME. 

WITH  A  PRESENT  OF  A  DOZEN  OF  PORTER. 

0,  HAD  the  malt  thy  strength  of  mind, 
Or  hops  the  flavour  of  thy  wit, 

'Twere  drink  for  first  of  human  kind, 
A  gift  that  e'en  for  Syme  were  fit. 
Jerusalem  Tavern,  Dumfries. 


INSCRIPTION   ON  A  GOBLET   OF   HIS. 

THERE'S  Death  in  the  cup — sae  beware  ! 

Nay,  more — there  is  danger  in  touching  ; 
But  wha  can  avoid  the  fell  snare  ? 

The  man  and  his  wine  's  sae  bewitching ! 


No  more  of  your  guests,  be  they  titled  or  not, 
And  cook'ry  the  first  in  the  nation ; 

Who  is  proof  to  thy  personal  converse  and  wit, 
Is  proof  to  all  other  temptation. 


WEITTEN    ON    A    TUMBLES, 

IN   HONOUR  OF  MR.    W.    STEWART. 

You  'RE  welcome,  Willie  Stewart, 
You 're  welcome,  Willie  Stewart; 
There 's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May, 
That 's  half  sae  welcome  's  thou  art. 

Come,  bumpers  high,  express  your  joy, 

The  bowl  we  maun  renew  it ; 
The  tappit-hen,  gae  bring  her  ben, 

To  welcome  Willie  Stewart. 

May  foes  be  strang,  and  friends  be  slack, 

Ilk  action  may  he  rue  it ; 
May  woman  on  him  turn  her  back, 

That  wrangs  thee,  Willie  Stewart ! 
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ON  SEEING  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SEAT  OF 
LOED  GALLOWAY. 

WHAT  dost  thou  in  that  mansion  fair  ?- 

Flit,  Galloway,  and  find 
Some  narrow,  dirty,  dungeon  cave, 

The  picture  of  thy  mind  I 


TO  THE  SAME. 

No  Stewart  art  thou,  Galloway, 
The  Stewarts  all  were  brave ; 

Besides,  the  Stewarts  were  but  fools, 
Not  one  of  them  a  knave. 


BRIGHT  ran  thy  line,  0  Galloway, 
Thro'  many  a  far-fam'd  sire  ! 

So  ran  the  far-fam'd  Roman  way, 
So  ended  in  a  mire. 


SPARE  me  thy  vengeance,  Galloway, 

In  quiet  let  me  live  ; 
I  ask  no  kindness  at  thy  hand, 

For  thou  hast  none  to  give. 


ON  EOBEET  EIDDEL,  ESQ. 

IN     A     GROTTO     AT     FRI ARS-CARSE. 

To  Riddel,  much  lamented  man, 

This  ivied  cot  was  dear ; 
Reader,  dost  value  matchless  worth  ? 

This  ivied  cot  revere. 


TO  DE.   MAXWELL. 

ON  JESSIE  STAIG'S  RECOVERY. 

MAXWELL,  if  merit  here  you  crave, 

That  merit  I  deny, 
You  save  fair  Jessie  from  the  grave ! 

An  angel  could  not  die  ! 


TO  JESSY  LEWAES. 

ON   READING  AN  ADVERTISEMENT  FROM   A   MENAGERIE. 

TALK  not  to  me  of  savages 

From  Afric's  burning  sun, 
No  savage  e'er  could  rend  my  heart 

As,  Jessy,  thou  hast  done. 
But  Jessy's  lovely  hand  in  mine, 

A  mutual  faith  to  plight, 
Not  even  to  view  the  heavenly  choir     4 

Would  be  so  blest  a  sight. 


A  TOAST   IN   HER  HONOUR. 

FILL  me  with  the  rosy  wine, 
Call  a  toast — a  toast  divine ; 
Give  the  Poet's  darling  flame, 
Lovely  Jessy  be  the  name  ^ 
Then  thou  mayest  freely  boast, 
Thou  hast  given  a  peerless  toast. 


ON   HER   COMPLAINING. 


SAY,  sages,  what 's  the  charm  on  earth 
Can  turn  Death's  dart  aside  1 

It  is  not  purity  and  worth, 

Else  Jessy  had  not  died. — R.  B. 


ON   HER  RECOVERY. 


BUT  rarely  seen  since  Nature's  birth, 

The  natives  of  the  sky  ; 
Yet  still  one  seraph 's  left  on  earth, 

For  Jessy  did  not  die. — R.  B. 


[SUBJECTS  OR  OCCASIONS  OF  FOLLOWING  UNCERTAIN.] 
THE   HENPECK'D  HUSBAND. 

CURS'D  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life, 
The  crouching  vassal  to  the  tyrant  wife  ! 
Who  has  no  will  but  by  her  high  permission ; 
Who  has  not  sixpence  but  in  her  possession ; 
Who  must  to  her  his  dear  friend's  secret  tell ; 
Who  dreads  a  curtain  lecture  worse  than  hell ! 


GRACES,   ETC.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 
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Were  such  the  wife  had  fallen  to  my  part, 
I  'd  break  her  spirit,  or  I  'd  break  her  heart ; 
I  'd  charm  her  with  the  magic  of  a  switch, 
1  'd  kiss  her  maids,  and  kick  the  perverse  b — h. 


ON  EEV.   DE.   B 'S  LOOKS. 

THAT  there  is  falsehood  in  his  looks, 

I  must  and  will  deny ; 
They  say  their  master  is  a  knave — 

And  sure  they  do  not  lie. 


ON  A  FASHIONABLE  BOEE. 

No  more  of  your  titled  acquaintances  boast, 
And  in  what  lordly  circles  you  've  been  : 

An  insect  is  still  but  an  insect  at  most, 
Though  it  crawl  on  the  head  of  a  queen. 

[ANOTHER  VERSION.] 

WHAT  of  earls  with  whom  you  have  supt  1 
And  of  dukes  that  you  dined  with  yestreen? 

Lord!  a  louse,  Sir,  is  still  but  a  louse, 
Though  it  crawl  on  the  curl  of  a  queen. 


THE  BOOK-WOEMS. 
IN  A  NOBLEMAN'S  LIBRARY. 

THROUGH  and  through  th'  inspired  leaves, 
Ye  maggots  make  your  windings  ; 

But  oh !  respect  his  lordship's  taste, 
And  spare  the  golden  bindings. 


ON  COMMISSAEY  GOLDIE'S  BEAINS. 

LORD,  to  account  who  dares  thee  call, 
Or  e'er  dispute  thy  pleasure? 

Else  why  within  so  thick  a  wall 
Enclose  so  poor  a  treasure  1 


AND   OTHER  IMPROMPTUS   AT  DINNER,    &C. 


GEACE  BEFOEE  MEAT. 

I. 

0  THOU,  who  kindly  dost  provide 

For  every  creature's  want ! 
We  bless  Thee,  God  of  Nature  wide, 

For  all  Thy  goodness  lent : 
And  if  it  please  Thee,  Heavenly  Guide, 

May  never  worse  be  sent ; 
But  whether  granted  or  denied, 

Lord  bless  us  with  content ! 

AMEN  ! 


II. 

0  THOU  in  whom  we  live  and  move, 

Who  mad'st  the  sea  and  shore  ; 
Thy  goodness  constantly  we  prove, 

And  grateful  would  adore. 
And  if  it  please  Thee,  *Power  above, 

Still  grant  us  with  such  store, 
The  friend  we  trust,  the  fair  we  love, 

And  we  desire  no  more. 


AT  GLOBE  TAVEEN,   DUMFE1ES : 

ON     BEING     COMPELLED     SO     TO     OFFICIATE. 
BEFORE   DINNER. 

0  LORD,  when  hunger  pinches  sore, 

Do  thou  stand  us  in  stead, 
And  send  us  from  thy  bounteous  store 

A  tup  or  wether  head  I 

Amen. 

AFTER  DINNER. 

0  LORD,  since  we  have  feasted  thus, 

Which  we  so  little  merit, 
Let  Meg  now  take  away  the  flesh, 

And  Jock  bring  in  the  spirit ! 

Amen. 


VC/JS^ 
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A  GEACE. 


LORD,  we  thank  and  thee  adore, 
For  temp'ral  gifts  we  little  merit ; 

At  present  we  will  ask  no  more, 
Let  William  Hyslop  give  the  spirit. 


THE  SELKIRK  GRACE. 

SOME  hae  meat  and  canna  eat, 
And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it ; 

But  we  hae  meat  and  we  can  eat, 
And  sae  the  Lord  be  thanket. 


AT  THE  INN  AT  BROWNHILL : 
THE  LANDLORD'S  NAME  BEING  BACON. 

AT  Brownhill  we  always  get  dainty  good  cheer, 
And  plenty  of  bacon  each  day  in  the  year ; 
We  Ve  all  things  that 's  nice,  and  mostly  in  season, 
But  why  always  Bacon  ? — come,  give  me  a  reason. 


IN  REPLY  TO  INVITATIONS. 

Mossgiel,  1786. 
SIR, — YoURS  this  moment  I  unseal, 

And  faith  I  'm  gae  and  hearty ! 
To  tell  the  truth,  an'  shame  the  deil, 

I  am  as  fou  as  Bartie : 
But  Foorsday,  Sir,  my  promise  leal, 

Expect  me  o'  your  party, 
If  on  a  beastie  I  can  speel, 
Or  hurl  in  a  cartie. — R.  B. 


[WHEN  IN  DUMFRIESSHIRE.] 

THE  King's  most  humble  servant,  I, 
Can  scarcely  spare  a  minute ; 

But  I  am  yours  at  dinner-time, 
Or  else  the  Devil 's  in  it. 


THE  King's  poor  blackguard  slave  am  I, 
And  scarce  dow  spare  a  minute ; 

But  I'll  be  with  you  by  and  by, 
Or  else  the  Devil 's  in  it ! — R.  B. 


(gpitaphs. 


ON  A  HENPECKED  COUNTRY  SQUIRE. 

As  father  Adam  first  was  fool'd, 
A  case  that 's  still  too  common — 

Here  lies  a  man  a  woman  rul'd, 
The  devil  rul'd  the  woman. 


EPIGRAM  ON  SAID  OCCASION. 

0  DEATH,  had'st  thou  but  spar'd  his  life, 

Whom  we  this  day  lament ! 
We  freely  wad  exchang'd  the  wife, 

An'  a'  been  weel  content. 
Ev'n  as  he  is,  cauld  in  his  graif, 

The  swap  we  yet  will  do 't ; 
Tak  thou  the  carlin's  carcase  aff, 

Thou  'se  get  the  saul  o'  boot. 


ANOTHER. 

ONE  Queen  Artemisia,  as  old  stories  tell, 
When  depriv'd  of  her  husband  she  loved  so  well, 
In  respect  for  the  love  and  affection  he  show'd  her, 
She  reduc'd  him  to  dust  and  she  drank  up  the 

powder. 

But  Queen  N[etherplace],  of  a  diff'rent  complexion, 
When  call'd  on  to  order  the  fun'ral  direction, 
Would  have  eat  her  dead  lord,  on  a  slender  pretence, 
Not  to  show  her  respect  but — to  save  the  expence ! 

[The  above  appeared  originally  in  Kilmarnock  Edition,  1786.] 


ON  A  WAG  IN  MAUCHLINE. 

LAMENT  him,  Mauchline  husbands  a', 

He  aften  did  assist  ye ; 
For  had  ye  staid  whole  weeks  awa, 

Your  wives  they  ne'er  had  miss'd  ye. 
Ye  Mauchline  bairns,  as  on  ye  press 

To  school  in  bands  thegither, 
0  tread  ye  lightly  on  his  grass, — 

Perhaps  he  was  your  father. 


EPITAPHS.] 


OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


ON  JOHN  DOVE,  INNKEEPEE,  MAUCHLINE. 

HERE  lies  Johnny  Pidgeon  : 
What  was  his  religion 

Wha  e'er  desires  to  ken, 
To  some  other  warl' 
Maun  follow  the  carl, 

For  here  Johnny  Pidgeon  had  nane ! 

Strong  ale  was  ablution — • 
Small  beer  persecution, 

A  dram  was  memento  mori ; 
But  a  full  flowing  bowl 
Was  the  saving  his  soul, 

And  port  was  celestial  glory. 


TAM,  THE  CHAPMAN. 

As  Tarn  the  Chapman  on  a  day 

Wi'  Death  forgather'd  by  the  way, 

Weel  pleas'd  he  greets  a  wight  so  famous, 

And  Death  was  nae  less  pleas'd  wi'  Thamas, 

Wha  cheerfully  lays  down  his  pack, 

And  there  blaws  up  a  hearty  crack  : 

His  social,  friendly,  honest  heart 

Sae  tickled  Death,  they  could  na  part ; 

Sae,  after  viewing  knives  and  garters, 

Death  taks  him  hame  to  gie  him  quarters. 


ON  A  FEIEND. 

AN  honest  man  here  lies  at  rest 
As  e'er  God  with  His  image  blest ! 
The  friend  of  man,  the  friend  of  truth ; 
The  friend  of  age,  and  guide  of  youth ; 
Few  hearts  like  his  with  virtue  warmed, 
Few  heads  with  knowledge  so  informed  : 
If  there  's  another  world,  he  lives  in  bliss  : 
If  there  is  none,  he  made  the  best  of  this. 
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INSCRIPTION  ON  HEADSTONE  OF  FEEGUSSON. 

Here  lies 

EGBERT  FERGTTSSON,  Poet. 

Born,  September,  5th,  1751 ; 

Died,  16th  October,  1774. 

No  sculptur'd  marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay, 
"  No  storied  urn  nor  animated  bust ; " 

This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way 
To  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  her  poet's^dust. 


ON  ME.  W.  MICHIE, 

SCHOOL-MASTER    OF    CLEI8H. 

HERE  lie  Willie  Michie's  banes  ; 
0  Satan!  when  ye  tak  him, 
Gie  him  the  schulin  o'  your  weans, 
For  clever  DEILS  he  '11  mak  them. 


ON  ME.  W.  CEUIKSHANK, 

HIGH   SCHOOL,    EDINBURGH. 

HONEST  Will  to  Heaven  is  gane 
And  monie  shall  lament  him ; 

His  fauts  they  a'  in  Latin  lay, 
In  English  nane  e'er  kent  them. 


ON  ME.  WILLIAM  NICOL. 

YE  maggots  least  on  Nicol's  brain, 
For  few  sic  feasts  ye  Ve  gotten  ; 

And  fix  your  claws  in  Nicol's  heart, 
For  deil  a  bit  o't  's  rotten. 


ON  CAPTAIN  FEANCIS  GEOSE. 

THE  Devil  got  notice  that  GROSE  was  a-dying, 
So  whip  !  at  the  summons,  old  Satan  came  flying ; 
But  when  he  approach'd  where  poor  FRANCIS  lay 

moaning, 

And  saw  each  bed-post  with  its  burden  a-groaning, 
Astonished  I  confounded  1  cry'd  Satan,  "  By  G — d, 
I  '11  want  'im,  ere  I  take  such  a  damnable  load  !" 
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ON  GABEIEL  EICHAEDSON,   BEEWEE. 

HERE  brewer  Gabriel's  fire  's  extinct, 
And  empty  all  his  barrels  : 

He's  blest — if  as  he  brew'd  he  drink — 
In  upright  virtuous  morals. 


ON  A  COUNTEY  LAIED. 

B^ESS  Jesus  Christ,  0  Cardoness, 

With  grateful  lifted  eyes, 
Who  said  that  not  the  soul  alone 

But  body,  too,  must  rise  ; 
For  had  he  said,  "  the  soul  alone 

From  death  I  will  deliver ; " 
Alas !  alas !  0  Cardoness, 

Then  thou  hadst  slept  for  ever. 


ON  A  NOTED   COXCOMB. 

LIGHT  lay  the  earth  on  Billy's  breast, 
His  chicken-heart 's  so  tender; 

But  build  a  castle  on  his  head, 
His  skull  will  prop  it  under. 


ON  A  SUICIDE. 
[M'EWAN  OF  ELDERSHAW,  A  NOTED  MISEE.] 

EARTH'D  up  here  lies  an  imp  o'  hell, 
Planted  by  Satan's  dibble : 

Poor  silly  wretch,  he  's  damn'd  himsel, 
To  save  the  Lord  the  trouble. 

[ANOTHER  VERSION.] 

HERE  lies,  earth'd  up,  a  sprig  of  Hell 
Planted  by  Satan's  dibble  : 

The  miser  wretch,  he  damn'd  himsel, 
To  save  the  Lord  the  trouble. 


ON  W- 


R- 


ESQ. 


SlO  a  reptile  was  Wat,  sic  a  miscreant  slave, 

That  the  very  worms  damn'd  him  when  laid  in 
his  grave. 

"  In  his  flesh  there's  a  famine,"  a  starv'd  reptile  cries ; 
"  An'  his  heart  is  rank  poison,"  another  replies. 


[ANOTHER  VERSION.] 

So  vile  was  poor  Wat,  such  a  miscreant  slave, 
That  the  worms  even  damn'd  him  when  laid  in  his 

grave ; 

"  In  his  skull  there  is  famine ! "  a  starv'd  reptile  cries ; 
"  And  his  heart  it  is  poison ! "  another  replies. 


"  WHEN ,  deceased,  to  the  devil  went  down, 

'Twas  nothing  would  serve  him  but  Satan's  own 

crown ; 
'Thy  fool's  head,'  quoth  Satan,  'that  crown  shall 

wear  never, 
I  grant  thou  'rt  as  wicked,  but  not  quite  so  clever.' " 


ON  A  PERSON  NICKNAMED  THE  MARQUIS. 

HERE    lies    a   mock    Marquis    whose    titles    were 

shamm'd ; 
If  ever  he  rise,  it  will  be  to  be  damn'd. 


ON  JOHN  BUSHBY. 

HERE  lies  John  Bushby,  honest  man ! 
Cheat  him,  Devil,  if  ye  can. 


LINES  TO  JOHN  RANKINE. 

HE  who  of  Rankine  sang  lies  stiff  and  dead, 
And  a  green  grassy  hillock  hides  his  head ; 
Alas  !  alas  !  a  devilish  change  indeed. 


ON   THE   DEATH   OF   A  LAP-DOG,    NAMED   ECHO: 

AT  REQUEST  OF  MRS.  GORDON,  OF  KENMURE. 

IN  wood  and  wild,  ye  warbling  throng, 

Your  heavy  loss  deplore ! 
Now  half  extinct  your  powers  of  song, 

Sweet  Echo  is  no  more. 
Ye  jarring,  screeching  things  around, 

Scream  your  discordant  joys  ! 
Now  half  your  din  of  tuneless  sound 

With  Echo  silent  lies. 


^m 
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lotoeis 


A   TALE. 


[FROM  CROMEK'S  EDITION.] 


'TwAS  where  the  birch  and  sounding  thong  are  ply'd, 

The  noisy  domicile  of  pedant  pride ; 

Where  ignorance  her  darkening  vapour  throws. 

And  cruelty  directs  the  thickening  blows ; 

Upon  a  time,  Sir  Abece  the  great, 

In  all  his  pedagogic  powers  elate, 

His  awful  chair  of  state  resolves  to  mount, 

And  call  the  trembling  vowels  to  account. — 

First  enter'd  A,  a  grave,  broad,  solemn  wight, 

But,  ah !  deform'd,  dishonest  to  the  sight  I 

His  twisted  head  look'd  backward  on  Jiis  way, 

And  flagrant  from  the  scourge  he  grunted,  ai  I 

Reluctant,  E  stalk'd  in ;  with  piteous  race 

The  justling  tears  ran  down  his  honest  face ! 

That  name  !  that  well-worn  name,  and  all  his  own, 

Pale  he  surrenders  at  the  tyrant's  throne  ! 

The  pedant  stifles  keen  the  Roman  sound 

Not  all  his  mongrel  diphthongs  can  compound  ; 

And  next  the  title  following  close  behind, 

He  to  the  nameless,  ghastly  wretch  assign' d. 

The  cobweb'd  gothic  dome  resounded  Y ! 

In  sullen  vengeance,  I,  disdain'd  reply: 

The  pedant  swung  his  felon  cudgel  round, 

And  knock'd  the  groaning  vowel  to  the  ground ! 

In  rueful  apprehension  enter'd  0, 

The  wailing  minstrel  of  despairing  woe ; 

Th'  Inquisitor  of  Spain  the  most  expert, 

Might  there  have  learnt  new  mysteries  of  his  art : 

So  grim,  deform'd,  with  horrors  entering  U, 

His  dearest  friend  and  brother  scarcely  knew ! 

As  trembling  U  stood  staring  all  aghast, 

The  pedant  in  his  left  hand  clutch'd  him  fast, 

In  helpless  infants'  tears  he  dipp'd  his  right, 

Baptiz'd  him  eu,  and  kick'd  him  from  his  sight. 


Air. — "  Maggy  Laudcr." 


[CIIAMBERS'S  EDITION— FROM  "NEW- YORK  MIRROR,"  1846.] 


WHEN  first  I  saw  fair  Jeanie's  face, 

I  couldna  tell  what  ail'd  me, 
My  heart  went  fluttering  pit-a-pat, 

My  een  they  almost  fail'd  me. 
She 's  aye  sae  neat,  sa.e  trim,  sae  tight, 

All  grace  does  round  her  hover ; 
Ae  look  depriv'd  me  o'  my  heart, 
And  I  became  her  lover. 

She 's  aye,  aye  sae  blithe,  sae  gay, 
She 's  aye  sae  blithe  and  cheerie ; 
She 's  aye  sae  bonny,  blithe,  and  gay, 
0  gin  I  were  her  dearie ! 

Had  I  Dundas's  whole  estate, 

Or  Hopetoun's  wealth  to  shine  in ; 
Did  warlike  laurels  crown  my  brow, 

Or  humbler  bays  entwining — 
I'd  lay  them  a'  at  Jeanie's  feet, 

Could  I  but  hope  to  move  her, 
And  prouder  than  a  belted  knight, 

I'd  be  my  Jeanie's  lover. 

She 's  aye,  aye  sae  blithe,  sae  gay,  &c. 

But  sair  I  fear  some  happier  swain 

Has  gain'd  sweet  Jeanie's  favour : 
If  so,  may  every  bliss  be  her's, 

Though  I  maun  never  have  her. 
But  gang  she  east,  or  gang  she  west, 

'Twixt  Forth  and  Tweed  all  over, 
While  men  have  eyes,  or  ears,  or  taste, 

She  '11  always  find  a  lover. 

She 's  aye,  aye  sae  blithe,  sae  gay,  &c. 
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[POSTHUMOUS  WOR.KS 


INCORRECTLY. 


EVAN  BANKS  :  Johnson's  Museum ;  Currie's  first  edition ; 
Cromek's  Reliques,  and  several  editions  since :  was  written 
by  Helen  Maria  Williams. 

To  THEE,  LOV'D  NITH:  Cromek's  Reliques  and  Blackie's 
edition,  as  a  fragment :  was  written  by  Mrs.  Walter  Riddel, 
and  sent  to  Burns. 

To  THE  OWL  :  Cromek's  Reliques :  by  a  certain  John 
M'Creddie — possibly  retouched  by  Burns. 

THE  RUINED  MAID'S  LAMENT:  Hogg  and  Motherwell's 
edition :  most  probably  by  Motherwell  himself. 

THE  JOYFUL  WIDOWER:  Johnson's  Museum — reproduced 
in  Cunningham:  certainly  not  by  Burns;  may  have  been 
very  slightly  retouched  by  him;  is  vulgar  and  stupid. 

SHELAH  O'NEiL :  Cunningham's  edition :  seems  to  be  a 
forgery;  or  may  have  been  copied  by  Burns. 

PRAYER  FOR  ADAM  ARMOUR  :  Cunningham's  edition :  like 
the  'Epistle  to  a  Tailor,'  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a 
forgery,  and  a  very  dull  one — which  the  'Epistle'  is  not. 

ON  AN  EVENING  VIEW  OF  LINCLUDEN  ABBEY:  Blackie's 
edition :  from  internal  evidence,  cannot  be  by  Burns — is  not 
even  a  good  imitation ;  prosy  and  weak. 

To  MY  BED  :  Blackie's  edition :  may  be  found  verbatim  in 
"Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  May,  1759,  with  the  initials 
"R.  B."  appended.  This  being  the  very  year  in  which  the 
Poet  himself  was  born,  and  the  initials  of  the  writer  being 
the  same  as  his  own,  the  curious  coincidence  may  have  in- 
duced him  by  and  by  to  copy  out  the  piece  entire;  which, 
being  found  in  his  hand- writing  and  with  his  initials,  would 
be  accepted  without  inquiry  as  his  own.  We  are  indebted 
for  this  interesting  information  to  a  most  intelligent  and 
esteemed  correspondent,  Sergeant  John  Sim,  Bridge-end, 
Perth.  Independently  of  the  above  conclusive  evidence,  the 
piece  has  nothing  in  it  characteristic  of  Burns,  and  although 
in  his  own  hand- writing,  and  even  accompanied  with  his  own 
initials,  might  be  questioned. 

BEFORE  I  SAW  CLARINDA'S  FACE:  Blackie's  edition:  this 
certainly  must  be  a  mistake :  Burns  wrote  poetry. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  CHILD  :  Blackie's  edition : 
admitted  by  the  editor  to  be  earlier  than  Burns. 

To  A  Kiss :  Blackie's  edition :  might  be  an  imitation  of 
Byron  or  Moore — has  no  resemblance  to  Burns. 


The  above  list  might  be  considerably  extended;  but  we 
have  quoted  perhaps  enough  to  satisfy  our  readers  how 
carefully  every  fragment  should  be  scrutinised  before  being 
publicly  ascribed  to  such  an  author.  There  were  indeed  a 
few  songs  in  the  Museum  and  elsewhere  retouched  by  Burns ; 
but  so  slightly,  that  his  share  in  their  composition  cannot 
be  ascertained.  '  O'er  the  Water  to  Charlie'  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  these;  and  'Peg- a- Ramsey'  more  distinctly — 
which,  as  a  specimen,  we  may  here  reproduce. 


CAULD  is  the  e'enin  blast 

0'  Boreas  o'er  the  pool, 
And  dawin  it  is  dreary 

When  birks  are  bare  at  Yule : 
0  cauld  blaws  the  e'enin  blast 

When  bitter  bites  the  frost, 
And  in  the  mirk  and  dreary  drift 

The  hills  and  glens  are  lost : 
Ne'er  sae  murky  blew  the  night 

That  drifted  o'er  the  hill, 
But  bonie  Peg-a-Ramsey 

Gat  grist  to  her  mill. 

Bonnie  $£g. 

As  I  came  in  by  our  gate-end, 

As  day  was  waxin  weary, 
0  wha  came  tripping  down  the  street 

But  Bonnie  Peg,  my  dearie ! 
Her  air  sae  sweet,  and  shape  complete, 

Wi'  nae  proportion  wanting; 
The  Queen  of  Love  did  never  move 

Wi'  motion  mair  enchanting. 
Wi'  linked  hands,  we  took  the  sands 

A-down  yon  winding  river ; 
And,  oh !  that  hour  and  broomy  bower, 

Can  I  forget  it  ever  ? 

As  for  the  rest,  such  as  'Meg  o'  the  Mill,'  'There's  news, 
lasses,  news,'  '  Scroggam,'  'Wat  ye  what  my  Minnie  did?' 
&c.,  if  Burns  did  indeed  touch  such  rubbish  as  these,  it  could 
only  be  to  save  them  from  reprobation ;  and  we  cannot  but 
look  with  grave  astonishment  at  their  appearance  in  any  re- 
spectable edition  of  his  works  under  his  name. 

The  following,  among  some  other  very  doubtful  Epigrams, 
may  be  found  in  Blackie's  Edition  : — 

ON  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  AUSTRIANS  AT  GEMAPPE, 

BY  DUMOURIER,    NOVEMBER,    1792. 

THE  black-headed  eagle, 

As  keen  as  a  beagle, 
He  hunted  o'er  height  and  o'er  liowe ; 

But  fell  in  a  trap 

On  the  braes  o'  Gemappe, 
E'en  let  him  come  out  as  he  dowe. 


NOTES, 

CRITICAL     AND     HISTORICAL, 

TO    POSTHUMOUS    WORKS. 


ABBREVIATIONS  :— p.  PAGE  ;  c.  COLUMN  ;  s.  STANZA  ;  I.  LINE. 
[Where  Letters  are  referred  to  in  these  Notes,  the  pages  indicated  will  be  found  in  Prose  Works.] 


THE  Posthumous  Works  of  Eobert  Burns,  as  our  readers  will 
observe,  are  very  numerous  and  miscellaneous.  They  have 
been  recovered  at  various  dates,  from  various  sources,  and  by 
various  indefatigable  collectors ;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to 
apportion  them  as  accurately  as  possible,  having  due  regard 
to  competing  claims,  that  each  discoverer  in  this  interesting 
field  might  have  his  credit  and  authority  unimpaired.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  songs  which  appear  in  Johnson's 
Museum  and  in  Thomson's  Collection  might  also  in  a  certain 
sense  be  called  Posthumous,  inasmuch  as  these  works  were 
not  completed  until  long  after  the  Author's  death.  But  the 
compositions  contributed  by  him  to  their  pages  were  already 
in  their  respective  publishers'  hands  as  the  author  intended 
them  to  appear,  so  that  the  delay  in  their  appearance  until 
after  his  death  was  only  an  accident.  .  Thomson's  Collection 
was  originally  designed  to  be  in  four  volumes  only,  and  our 
selections  from  that  work  have  been  limited  accordingly  to 
those  volumes.  Two  volumes  more  were  subsequently  added, 
in  which  a  few  of  Burns's  songs  still  in  the  editor's  hands 
were  printed ;  but  as  these  songs,  by  Mr.  Thomson's  generous 
permission,  had  already  appeared  in  Dr.  Currie's  edition,  they 
have  been  placed  by  us  foremost  under  his  name  as  post- 
humous publications.  Dr.  Currie  in  this,  and  in  many  other 
respects,  enjoyed  an  immense  advantage  over  all  other  edi- 
tors ;  yet  the  Posthumous  Works  of  our  Author  as  collected 
by  him,  although  numerous  and  important,  are  far  from  being 
the  most  important  discovered  since  the  Author's  death.  The 
"  Jolly  Beggars  "  alone,  and  "  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,"  which 
were  first  given  to  the  world  surreptitiously  by  Stewart,  con- 
temporaneously with  Currie's  third  edition,  would  be  enough 
to  ensure  high  immortality  for  their  Author;  and  with  the 
"  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  "  Death  and 
Doctor  Hornbook,"  the  "Address  to  the  Deil,"  and  some 
others,  constitute  the  immutable  foundation  of  his  fame  in 
that  department. 

CURRIE'S  EDITION. 

The  songs  in  Currie  are  properly  fifteen  in  number  (the 
sixteenth  in  our  edition  being  the  duplicate  version,  p.  328, 
not  given  by,  although  known  to,  him),  and  include  several 


of  the  very  finest  lyrical  compositions  of  our  Author.      The 
first  in  order,  which  is  also  the  most  beautiful — 

p.  325.  MARY  MORISON  :  Is  surely  one  of  the  tenderest; 
most  truthful,  and  exquisite  serenades  ever  imagined  or  in- 
dited by  a  youth  to  propitiate  an  unconscious  or  indifferent 
maiden.  How  Burns  should  have  estimated  this  so  slightly 
is  one  of  the  many  inexplicable  problems  of  his  psychological 
existence.  Its  date  is  very  early — as  its  simplicity  bespeaks  ; 
and  the  heroine,  unless  related  to  Mr.  Morison,  cabinetmaker, 
Mauchline,  is  unknown.  The  supremacy  of  this  type  of  in- 
nocence and  beauty  in  the  dance,  adding  splendour  to,  or 
surpassing  in  splendour,  the  brightest  and  loveliest,  in  her 
very  absence  ;  and  the  rapt  and  silent  wonder  of  the  lover  as 
he  sees  her  in  his  imagination  float  or  whirl  along,  or  brings 
her  into  comparison  with  the  others,  has  a  beautiful  and  nearly 
perfect  counterpart  in  Dante's  vision  of  the  Dance  in  Paradise, 
the  characters  alone,  male  and  female,  being  transposed. 

E  come  surge  e  va  ed  entra  in  ballo 

Vergine  lieta  sol  per  fare  onore 

Alia  novizia,  non  per  alcun  fallo  ; 
Cosl  vid'  io  lo  schiarato  splendore 

Venire  a'  due  che  si  volgeano  a  ruota, 

Qual  conveniasi  al  loro  ardente  amore. 
Misesi  11  nel  canto  e  nella  nota  : 

E  la  mia  donna  in  lor  tenne  1'  aspetto 

Pur  come  sposa  tacita  ed  immota.— Pur.  Cant.  xxv. 

As  rises  up  and  enters  on  the  dance 

The  joyful  virgin  innocent  of  guile  ; 
To  greet  the  Bride  alone  she  doth  advance  : 
So  saw  I  on  the  pair  that  wheeled  the  while 

New  splendour  added  like  a  meteor  glance, 
Such  as  became  their  flaming  love.     Even  so, 
In  song  and  string  alike  it  seemed  to  glow. 
But  fixed  on  them  alone  my  lady  held  her  eye, 
As  some  rapt  spouse  unmoved  and  silently. 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string, 

The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha' ; 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat  hut  neither  heard  or  saw. 
Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 

And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sighed,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

"  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison !  " 

This  song,  and  the  other  to  "  My  Nanie,  O" — but  this  in 
some  respects  pre-eminently,  as  having  more  passionate  fer- 
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[NOTES— CRITICAL 


vour  in  it,  combined  with  the  utmost  grace — we  may  pronounce 
to  be  the  first  most  characteristic  and  perfect  utterances  of 
the  great  unsuspected  flood  of  lyric  melody  that  was  hidden 
in  the  Author's  soul :  he  sang  them  thus,  and  he  knew  it  not. 

p.  325.  WILL  YE  GO  TO  THE  INDIES,  MY  MARY?  speaks 
for  itself,  and  for  its  Author,  and  for  Mary,  at  the  date  of 
their  betrothal,  in  its  own  passionate  unmistakable  way. 

p.  326.  STREAMS  THAT  GLIDE  IN  ORIENT  PLAINS:  a 
farewell  compliment  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gordon,  on 
leaving  their  residence  abruptly  during  his  northern  tour  in 
1787,  carries  us  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  passionate  love 
of  liberty,  however,  is  predominant ;  but  the  irritation  under 
which  the  lines  were  written  is  not  manifest.  The  Author 
was  in  fact  dragged  away,  by  his  friend  Nicol's  ill-humour, 
from  the  most  captivating  society,  where  he  had  intended  to 
bestow  himself  for  a  week;  but  atoned  to  his  noble  enter- 
tainers for  his  hasty  leave-taking  by  this  beautiful  ode  in 
their  honour.  [Compare  Highland  Tour,  Appendix,  p.  x.] 

p.  326.  MY  LOVELY  NANCY  :  we  need  hardly  remind  our 
readers,  is  a  compliment  to  Clarinda,  although,  in  letter  (37) 
to  her,  he  wishes  to  disguise  the  fact. 

p.  327.  MY  WIFE'S  A  WINSOME  WEE  THING:  declared  by 
himself — letter  (3)  to  Thomson — to  have  been  extemporaneous, 
might  be  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Burns,  as  we  rather  suppose, 
or  by  poetical  license  to  some  imaginary  spouse. 

p.  327.  MEG  o'  THE  MILL  :  the  only  presentable  version 
of  a  very  rude  ballad — transformed  for  Thomson's  Collection 
by  our  Author,  in  whose  hands  its  rudeness  totally  disappears. 
The  old  original,  a  little  dressed  up  by  him  also,  may  be  found 
in  the  Museum  ;  but  has  not  been  extracted  by  us.  The  edi- 
tion here  given  was  very  highly  valued  by  its  author. 

p.  327.  PHILLIS  THE  FAIR:  may  be  a  tribute  to  Miss 
M'Murdo;  and  DELUDED  SWAIN,  which  follows,  may  have 
had  some  original ;  but  they  were  both  written  to  accommo- 
date the  exigencies  of  the  musician,  and  to  supply  a  page  in 
his  popular  publication. 

pp.  328-29.  THE  LAST  TIME  I  CAME  O'ER  THE  MOOR, 
and  FAREWELL  THOU  STREAM  THAT  WINDING  FLOWS  : — 
which  are  but  two  versions  of  the  same  song,  the  one  adopted 
by  Currie,  and  the  other  rejected — are  of  a  very  different 
order  ;  and  that  they  both  refer  to  Mrs.  Eiddel  is  undeniable. 
They  are  far  too  profoundly  passionate  to  be  merely  imagin- 
ary ;  and  the  visible  conflict  between  right  and  wrong,  in 
which  the  horrors  of  moral  perdition  are  involved,  is  too  real 
to  leave  any  doubt  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Author's  mind 
at  the  moment.  No  more  Petrarchan  lyric  than  these  has 
been  written  since  the  days  of  Petrarch.  The  situation,  the 
relationship,  the  sentiments  are  the  same  as  with  Petrarch; 
and  the  language  itself,  "  Love's  veriest  wretch,"  seems  to 
bo  actually  coined  for,  or  taken  from,  the  lips  of  Petrarch. 

The  first  edition  with  Maria's  name  was  written  before,  and 
the  other,  with  'Eliza'  inserted,  after,  the  quarrel  with  Mrs. 
Eiddel ;  but  the  fact  is  transparent  through  all :  and  what 
the  occasional  agonies  of  the  man's  soul  must  have  been  in 
extricating  himself  from  such  maelstroms  of  passion  as  he  here 
describes,  and  for  which  no  other  word  than  maelstrom  is 
appropriate,  can  hardly  be  imagined,  and  certainly  could  not 
bo  expressed  by  any  one  but  himself.  Ten  years  exactly  have 


elapsed,  and  how  different  is  it  all  now  from  the  innocent, 
unsullied  days  of  Mary  Morison  and  Nanie  0  ! 

p.  329.  CA'  THE  YOWES  TO  THE  KNOWES  :  an  exquisite 
pastoral,  given  by  us  as  it  appears  in  Currie,  and  which  seems 
there  to  be  perfect.  In  Chambers's  and  Cunningham's  edi- 
tions, however,  four  additional  lines  are  found,  which  belong 
to  a  much  older  version,  revised  and  improved  by  Burns  for 
the  "  Museum  "  [p.  191,  s.  vi.]  The  present  song  is  entirely 
his  own,  and  it  could  not  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
single  word  or  sentence. 

p.  330.  SAW  YE  MY  PIIELY  ?  another  pastoral,  written 
apparently  for  the  music :  and  MY  CHLORIS,  an.  avowed  com- 
pliment to  Miss  Lorimer,  which  the  Author  esteems  for 
"  simplicity  and  tenderness  "  as  being  "  pretty  well" — letter 
(41)  to  Thomson. 

p.  330.  'TWAS  NA  HER  BONIE  BLUE  E'E,  may  deserve 
the  same  encomium ;  and 

p.  331.  How  CRUEL  ARE  THE  PARENTS:  altered  from  an 
old  English  song,  is  but  the  musical  reiteration  of  many  an 
ineffectual  sermon  on  a  painful  and  revolting  theme.  But 
the  concluding  song  in  this  list, 

p.  331.  0  WERT  THOU  IN  THE  CAULD  BLAST  ?  has  a  sort 
of  dramatic  interest  that  requires  to  be  reverentially  specified. 
The  song  itself,  which  is  said  to  have  been  absolutely  extem- 
pore, was  composed  for  Jessy  Lewars,  as  she  sat  at  the  piano- 
forte entertaining  the  Poet  with  some  old  Scotch  melodies  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death.  Her  own  account  of  the  matter 
is,  that  whilst  beginning  seriously  to  ail  (end  of  May,  1796), 
he  called  on  her  one  morning,  and  desired  her  to  select  and 
play  for  him  any  tune  she  most  preferred,  that  he  might  adapt 
words  to  it  for  her  sake.  The  air  she  chose  was  "  The  Eobin 
came  to  the  Wren's  Nest,"  which  she  continued  to  play  until 
his  ear  caught  the  rhythm  completely ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  above  beautiful  song  was  composed.  It  was 
long  afterwards  set  to  deeply  pathetic  music  by  the  gifted 
Felix  Mendelssohn. 

p.  331.  ELEGY  ON  THE  LATE  Miss  BURNET;  unfinished: 
see  Heroines  of  Burns. 

p.  332.  SONNET  ON  HEARING  A  THRUSH  SING,  in  a 
morning  walk,  on  the  Author's  birthday,  1793:  beautiful  in 
any  circumstances  as  a  prayer,  in  which  Faith,  Humility, 
Gratitude,  and  Charity  are  all  equally  combined ;  but  inex- 
pressibly touching,  and  beyond  estimation  valuable,  when 
one  remembers  how  that  birthday  of  his  has  ever  since  been 
sanctified  in  the  memories  and  hearts  of  his  fellow-men. 

p.  332.  SONNET  ON  DEATH  OF  EGBERT  EIDDEL,  Esq. : 
has  a  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  parting  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  very  dear  friend  with  whom,  through  the 
officiousness  of  third  parties,  he  had  unfortunately  quarrelled, 
and  who  was  untimely  carried  to  his  grave  before  a  recon- 
ciliation could  be  effected.  The  cause  of  this  quarrel,  we  have 
the  best  reason  to  know,  was  Mrs.  Walter  Eiddel's  indiscre- 
tion in  repeating  to  her  brother-in-law  some  jocular  remarks 
the  Poet  had  made  on  his  (Mr.  Eiddel's)  peculiarities ;  and 
this  indiscretion,  as  it  lost  him  a  true  friend,  added  doubtless 
more  bitterness  to  his  own  quarrel  with  her.  On  this  subject 
the  reader  may  compare  the  lines  "  Extempore,  pinned  on  a 
Lady's  Coach,"  p.  418.  That  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Eiddel's 


memory,  however,  was  by  no  means  fictitious  or  overstrained 
but  genuine,  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself  by  comparing 
also  "  Inscription  on  a  Grotto  at  Friars-Carse,"  p.  420. 

Dr.  Currie,  who  was  among  the  first  to  recognise  cor- 
respondence between  Burns  and  foreign  poets,  remarks  «  that 
the  two  concluding  lines  [of  this  sonnet]  express  a  sentiment 
exactly  similar  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the 
Pastor  Fido,  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  line  of  the  monologue  at 
the  opening  of  the  3d  Act:  yet  Burns  had  no  acquaintance 
with  Guarini's  works."  We  have  looked  at  the  passage  here 
referred  to ;  but  the  resemblance  appears  to  us  very  general, 
and  not  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  its  quotation. 

p.  333.  A  VISION:  has  already  been  commented  on,  p.  273. 
and  the  FAREWELL  TO  AYRSHIRE  appears  in  this  place  entirely 
on  Dr.  Currie's  authority. 

p.  334.    SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  DAVIE  :  of  date  1785,  although 
interesting  in  its  own  way,  as  a  brotherly  communication  with 
an  esteemed  friend,  and  containing  some  valuable  moral  re- 
flections, is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared,  in  this  or  in 
any  other  respect,  with  the  truly  grand  philosophical  effusion 
which  preceded  it  to  the  same  correspondent.    This  epistle,  in- 
deed, seems  never  to  have  been  intended  for  publication  by  its 
author,  otherwise  it  would  have  appeared  in  one  of  his  own 
editions.     It  was  first  printed  by  Sillars  himself,  as  a  sort  of 
introduction  to  his  poems,  published  at  Kilmarnock— uniform 
with  Burns's,  and  by  the  same  printer,  John  Wilson,  in  1789. 
That  volume,  which  is  now  before  us,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  vulgarity,  shallowness,  and  bad  taste.     Burns's  success,  as 
he  became  speedily  aware,  had  "encouraged  such  a  shoal  of  ill- 
spawned  monsters  to  crawl  into  public  notice,  under  the  title 
of  Scottish  Poets,  that  the  very  term  Scottish  Poetry  borders 
on  the  burlesque;  "  and  the  compliments  he  had  himself  too 
generously  bestowed  on  Sillars  made  him  conspicuous.     This 
very  distinction  was  now  abused  by  him ;  his  own  poem  on 
"  Whisky"  being  but  an  insolent  review  of  Burns's  "  Scotch 
Drink."    So  much  for  the  gratitude  of  a  small  rival.    Whether 
Burns  was  made  actually  aware  of  this,  we  are  not  informed. 
Most  probably  he  was :  for  his  letter  (20)  to  Mrs.  Dunlop, 
from  which  the  above  reference  is  quoted,  was  of  March,  1789 
— and  there  are  no  more  Epistles,  it  should  seem,  "  to  Davie." 
p.  335.     LINES   ON  MEETING  WITH  LORD  DAER:   first 
printed  by  Currie  as  a  note,  in  his  life  of  the  Poet,  and  per- 
haps not  quite  what  the  Poet  himself  would  have  indited  a 
few  years,  or  even  a  few  months,  afterwards,  were  occasioned 
by  a  purely  accidental  interview  with  his  lordship  at  Dugald 
Stewart's  residence  of  Catrine,  where  Lord  Daer  arrived  when 
Dr.  M'Kenzie  and  our  Author  were  at  dinner  with  the  pro- 
fessor.    The  verses  read  as  if  some  formal  introduction  had 
been  planned;   but  the  interview  was  unpremeditated,   as 
Dugald  Stewart  himself  assured  Dr.  Currie. 

p.  336.  ADDRESS  TO  MR.  W.  TYTLER  :  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  serious  display  it  affords  of  the  writer's  Jacobitical 
predilections,  insomuch  that  in  its  first  published  form  whole 
Words  and  lines  had  to  be  omitted.  It  is  remarkable  also  for 
the  satisfaction  it  evinces  on  the  writer's  part  with  Miers' 
profile  of  himself  recently  taken  in  Edinburgh,  and  of  which 
he  distributed  not  a  few  copies  among  his  friends.  Mr.  Tytler 
was  father  of  the  distinguished  lawyer  who  became  afterwards 


Lord  Woodhouselee.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  our  Author's 
in  respect  to  the  ancient  poetry  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  knew 
much,  having  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Allan  Earn- 
say  ;  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  our  Author  as  an  authority 
on  that  subject.  Author's  Annotations,  p.  306. 

p.  336.  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  EGBERT  GRAHAM,  ESQ.  :  is 
also  the  first  formal  attempt  of  our  Author  at  what  may  be 
called  English  didactic  poetry  in  the  style  of  Johnson  or 
Pope,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  had  an  ambition  to  shine ; 
but  in  which,  although  good,  he  would  not  have  been  pre- 
eminently successful.  His  own  passions  were  far  too  strong 
to  afford  the  composure  requisite  for  such  writing,  and  his 
previous  acquaintance  with  books  and  systems  of  philosophy 
too  limited.  Whether  he  was  conscious  of  this,  or  whether 
some  accident  prevented,  is  uncertain ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
this  very  epistle,  which  is  the  first,  did  not  appear  until  after 
the  Author's  death,  whereas  his  third  epistle,  in  the  same  style 
and  to  the  same  kind  patron,  appears  in  one  of  his  own  editions 
— see  p.  117.  There  is  a  pleasant  interest,  however,  connected 
with  this  first  epistolary  effort  in  the  English  style — viz.,  that 
it  was  composed  in  the  throng  of  harvest  at  Ellisland  when 
he  had  newly  entered  on  his  farm,  when  he  was  "  as  tired  as 
a  dog"  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  when  his  muse  was 
employed  in  the  more  congenial  occupation  of  celebrating  the 
praises  of  his  Jean.  Compare  letter  to  Mrs.  Burns,  p.  217. 

p.  337.  SKETCH  :  INSCRIBED  TO  EIGHT  HON.  0.  J.  Fox : 
which  follows  in  a  similar  style,  requires  no  other  comment- 
ary than  that  of  his  own  letter  (21)  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  p.  18. 

p.  338.  ADDRESS  TO  THE  TOOTHACHE — it  is  also  super- 
fluous to  comment  upon ;  but  the  Epistle 

p.  338.  To  DR.  BLACKLOCK  invites  annotation,  in  so  far  as 
the  pride  of  the  Poet  protests  against,  and  apologizes  for,  the 
meanness  of  his  occupation  as  an  exciseman,  throughout,  and 
his  desperate  but  impossible  resolve  to  be  master  of  his  own 
destiny  henceforth  is  most  emphatically  recorded.  Compare 
Phrenological  Summary — Appendix,  p.  Ixxix. 

p.  340.  On  what  is  WRITTEN  IN  A  WRAPPER  TO  CAPTAIN 
GROSE,  we  must  be  excused,  in  our  clerical  capacity,  from 
making  any  observation ;  although  it  is  impossible  to  run 
over  such  a  catalogue  of  conjectures  without  an  accompani- 
ment of  laughter — and  a  little  laughter  occasionally,  on  some 
of  the  topics  enumerated,  is  beneficial  medicine. 

pp.  340-41-42-43-44,  containing  only  SKETCHES,  PRO- 
LOGUES, ADDRESSES,  &c.,  may  also  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
themselves.  The  MONODY  alone,  and  the  EPITAPH  on  a  Lady 
famed  for  her  caprice — p.  344 — require  more  than  a  moment's 
notice,  inasmuch  as  they  refer  to  the  unhappy  alienation 
which  took  place  between  Mrs.  Eiddel  and  our  Author.  In 
the  same  strain,  but  on  a  separate  occasion,  the  reader  will 
find  the  EPISTLE  FROM  ESOPUS  TO  MARIA,  hereafter;  and 
although  these  appear  only  in  our  Author's  Posthumous 
Works,  they  were  sufficiently  well  known  at  the  time  to  give 
offence  to  the  lady  and  her  friends.  No  justification  of  such 
libels  can  now  be  advanced,  but  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the 
writer  to  the  practical  dismissal  from  the  circle  of  Mrs. 
Eiddel's  acquaintance  he  had  experienced,  and  the  obstinate 
and  rather  ungenerous  refusal  of  the  lady  herself  to  be  recon- 
ciled. Her  husband,  a  foolish  man,  might  be  to  blame  for 
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this ;  but  Burns  was  the  sufferer.  His  own  bad  health  also, 
as  Mr.  Chambers  pleads,  would  be  an  aggravation ;  which  is 
true.  But  no  mere  accidental  distemper  would  ever  have 
provoked  him  to  the  use  of  such  language  towards  a  woman. 
There  was  a  deeper  cause  than  all  that.  His  own  self-respect 
had  been  mortally  wounded,  and  Mrs.  Eiddel  not  only  did  not 
help  him  to  heal  that  wound,  but  by  her  indiscreet  rehearsal 
of  his  words  in  other  quarters  (see  note,  Sonnet  on  Death  of 
Robert  Eiddel,  Esq.,  supra],  she  increased  the  pain  of  it.  He 
had  humbled  himself  almost  to  the  dust  to  obtain  reconcilia- 
tion or  even  a  look  of  forgiveness,  in  vain,  and  he  was  not  to 
be  trifled  with  longer;  but  his  reprisals  were  undignified,  and 
he  happily  lived  to  lament  them.  Mrs.  Eiddel  also  lived  to 
forgive  them,  as  her  subsequent  correspondence  shows.  Let 
us  leave  the  quarrel,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  such  reconcilia- 
tion and  forgiveness. — See  letters  (6)  to  (12)  to  Mrs.  Eiddel. 

On  what  remains  in  Currie's  edition — much  of  it,  especially 
the  POEMS  to  Mitchell  and  De  Peyster,  p.  345,  in  one  way, 
and  the  VERSES  addressed  to  Young  Ladies,  pp.  346-47,  in 
another,  eminently  characteristic  of  the  writer — it  seems  un- 
necessary to  comment  at  large.  The  authorship  of  the  POEM 
ON  PASTORAL  POETRY,  p.  349,  has  been  questioned  by  Mr. 
Chambers,  on  Gilbert  Burns's  expressed  doubts;  whereas  both 
Currie,  as  our  readers  see,  and  Cunningham  maintain  it.  We 
are  ourselves  quite  disposed  to  accept  it  as  genuine. 

The  Epistle  To  MRS.  SCOTT,  p.  350,  is  an  extremely  fine 
summary  of  the  Author's  moral  experience  and  ambition, 
elicited  by  a  sort  of  masculine  blue-stocking.  The  gallantry, 
the  wisdom,  the  prophetic  sense  of  it,  and  the  happy  ease  with 
which  every  line  is  turned  in  it,  could  hardly  be  surpassed ; 
although  the  writer's  absolute  reverence  for  the  lady  might 
not  be  so  highly  toned.  Compare  Border  Tour — App.,  p.  vi. 
As  for  the  ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  JAMES  HUNTER 
BLAIR,  p.  351,  it  must  be  read  as  many  other  such  compli- 
mentary effusions  to  the  memory  of  departed  greatness  are, 
with  some  allowance  for  poetical  exaggerations  both  in  figure 
and  feeling ;  but  that  the  Author  cherished  a  genuine  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  a  kind  Ayrshire  friend  and  generous  patron  is 
unquestionable — compare  letter  (4)  to  Aiken.  Sir  James  died 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1787,  and  Burns  seems  to  have  written 
the  Elegy  in  Edinburgh,  on  his  arrival  there  after  his  West 
Highland  Tour,  and  just  before  he  started  with  Nicol  for  the 
North.  He  enclosed  a  copy  of  it  to  Miss  Ferrier,  with  verses 
complimentary  to  herself — p.  402. 

By  whom  these  two  pieces  were  first  published,  is  not  now 
clearly  ascertained. 

THOMAS  STEWART'S  EDITION, 

Which  contains  "  Poems  ascribed  to  Eobert  Burns,  the 
Ayrshire  Bard,  not  contained  in  any  edition  of  his  works 
hitherto  published,"  was  a  thin  octavo  volume  which  ap- 
peared at  Glasgow  and  at  Greenock,  1801,  and  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  surreptitious,  having  been  published  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Poet's  family,  and  presumably 
for  the  publisher's  own  immediate  benefit.  But  its  publica- 
tion was  defended  by  himself  on  the  ground  substantially, 
that  it  was  rescuing  from  public  loss  poems  which  had  been 
"  omitted  in  the  Liverpool  edition,"  and  which  might  there- 


fore "be  supposed  unworthy  of  the  public  eye."  He  made 
no  "positive  affirmation  of  their  authenticity,"  but  as  the 
original  manuscripts  were  in  his  own  possession,  the  identifi- 
cation of  their  authorship  was  soon  and  easily  determined. 
That  most  of  them  were  Burns's  own — one  of  them,  indeed, 
his  best — there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  volume,  however, 
contained  at  least  two  pieces  which  had  already  appeared  in 
the  "Museum"  unknown  to  Stewart,  and  of  which  dupli- 
cates had  been  found  elsewhere  by  him.  It  contained  also  an 
epigram  or  two,  picked  up  at  random;  and  the  celebrated 
"  Epistle  to  a  Tailor,"  which  of  course  was  not  Burns's.  Its 
most  important  addition,  however,  to  the  Poet's  works,  and 
for  which  the  publisher  is  entitled  to  universal  thanks,  was 
the  "  Jolly  Beggars  " — the  history  of  which  has  been  long 
involved  in  obscurity,  and  is  not  yet  very  clear.  We  subjoin 
all  the  known  facts,  as  briefly  epitomised  as  possible. 

p.  352.  THE  JOLLY  BEGGARS,  A  CANTATA  :  How  this 
remarkable  and  most  perfect  of  all  our  Author's  larger 
lyrical  works  could  have  been  rejected  by  Dr.  Currie,  as 
insinuated  by  Stewart,  we  are  much  at  a  loss  to  understand ; 
because  only  one  manuscript  copy  ever  existed,  which  Currie 
presumably  never  saw.  In  this  respect,  unless  Stewart  knew 
all  the  facts  of  the  case  much  better  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face, his  implied  reflection  on  the  fidelity  of  Currie's  editorship 
cannot  be  correct.  But  he  might  reasonably  take  for  granted, 
as  other  more  distinguished  authorities  have  done,  that  so 
important  a  work  as  this  was  sure  to  be  found  among  the 
Author's  own  remains,  and  had  been  examined  and  rejected 
by  his  recognised  editor.  In  an  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Eeview,  with  reference  to  Stewart's  edition,  and  attributed  by 
Cromek  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  following  passage  to  the 
same  effect  occurs :  "  Yet  applauding,  as  we  do  most  highly 
applaud,  the  leading  principles  of  Dr.  Currie's  selection,  we 
are  aware  that  they  sometimes  led  him  into  fastidious  and 
over  delicate  rejection  of  the  Bard's  most  spirited  and  happy 
effusions;"  among  which  "A  Cantata  in  particular,  called 
the  '  Jolly  Beggars,'  for  humorous  discrimination  of  character 
inferior  to  no  poem  of  the  same  length  in  the  whole  range 
of  English  poetry,"  is  included  by  the  writer.  All  which 
assertion  looks  indeed  like  authority,  as  against  Dr.  Currie 
for  rejecting  it,  but  may  be  only  a  repetition,  after  all,  of 
Stewart's  own  intimation.  Even  at  a  much  later  date,  we 
find  Professor  Wilson  in  his  celebrated  Essay  saying,  ' '  Mr. 
Thomson  in  his  five-pound  letter  asks,  '  Pray,  my  good  sir,  is 
it  impossible  for  you  to  muster  a  volume  of  poetry  ?'  Why, 
with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Thomson,  it  would 
have  been  possible  ;  and  then  Burns  could  have  called  in  his 
'  Jolly  Beggars,' "  &c. — Now  the  fact  in  reality  was,  that 
Burns,  long  before  that  time,  had  not  only  laid  the  "Jolly 
Beggars"  aside,  but  gifted  it  unconditionally  away,  having 
preserved  no  copy,  and  did  not  even  remember  its  existence. 
This  he  distinctly  avows  in  his  letter  (30)  to  Thomson.  The 
Professor,  however,  in  this  instance,  is  to  be  excused  also,  in- 
asmuch as  the  passage  in  question  had  not  been  published  at 
the  date,  as  we  believe,  of  his  writing — having  first  appeared 
in  Chambers' s  edition — and  it  might  be  as  difficult  for  him 
as  for  Stewart,  or  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly,  to  imagine 
how  Burns  could  forget  such  a  composition.  But  it  is  more 
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surprising  to  hear  Mr.  Carlyle  state  that  this  poem  "  which 
does  not  appear  in  Currie's  edition,  has  been  often  printed 
before  and  since,  under  the  humble  title  of  The  Jolly  Beggars.'" 
That  it  has  been  often  printed  since  it  first  appeared  in 
Stewart's  edition,  although  not  quite  so  correctly  in  general, 
is  true;  but  when  or  where  was  it  printed  before  ?  Nowhere. 
Mr.  Stewart  was,  in  fact,  the  first  publisher  who  discovered 
that  work ;  and  he  printed  it  with  astonishing  fidelity  from 
the  original,  and  sole  existing,  manuscript  in  his  own  posses- 
sion. That  manuscript  was  afterwards  fac-similed  by  Lums- 
den  of  Glasgow,  1823 — the  fac-simile  being  certified  as  true 
by  Stewart ;  and  the  poem  has  since  become  an  integral  and 
indispensable  part  of  our  Author's  collected  works.  That  the 
existence  of  the  work  itself,  however,  although  forgotten  by 
the  Author,  had  been  somehow  reported  to  Thomson  is  mani- 
fest, or  it  could  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  make  inquiries 
on  the  subject ;  but  that  he  never  saw  the  work  is  equally 
manifest,  for  such  inquiries,  in  that  case,  would  have  been 
superfluous.  In  1818,  that  is  seventeen  years  after  its  first 
appearance,  he  had  it  set  to  music  by  Bishop,  and  published 
it  on  his  own  account  in  a  very  mutilated  condition.  On 
referring  to  Lumsden's  fac-simile,  of  which  two  copies  of 
different  dates  (one  with  an  engraving  of  Allan's  celebrated 
picture  of  the  "  Beggars  "  prefixed  to  it)  are  now  before  us, 
we  find  the  following  statement  in  the  preface : — 

"The  manuscript  was  given  by  the  Poet  himself  to  Mr. 
David  Woodburn,  at  that  time  factor  to  M'Adam  of  Craig- 
engillan,  and  by  Mr.  Woodburn  to  Mr.  Eobert  M'Limont, 
merchant  in  Glasgow,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Smith  of  Greenock,  who  gave  it  to  the  present 
possessor,"  [Mr.  Stewart.] 

No  reference,  the  reader  will  observe,  is  here  made  to  any 
knowledge  on  Dr.  Currie's  part  of  this  document.  Had  it 
been  submitted  to  him  by  any  of  its  possessors  for  approval, 
and  rejected,  it  was  at  least  highly  probable  such  a  circum- 
stance would  have  been  alluded  to ;  and  as  this  was  the  only 
copy  in  existence,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  accom- 
plished Doctor  never  saw  the  work,  and  therefore  could  not 
reject  it.  The  omission  by  him  of  that  passage  in  Burns's 
own  letter  (30)  to  Thomson,  referring  to  it,  might  indeed  be 
construed  against  him ;  but  that  omission  can  be  much  more 
easily  explained  on  the  contrary  supposition  that  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  the  Poet  alluded  to,  and  did  not 
choose  to  perplex  his  readers  by  inserting  what  he  could  not 
explain.  The  passage  itself  refers  to  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  cantata,  which  Cuvrie  considered  irrelevant,  and  expressly 
informs  us  that  only  what  "was  of  any  importance  was  pre- 
sented to  the  reader."  What  related  to  the  cantata,  therefore, 
was  like  the  rest,  of  no  importance  in  his  opinion,  obviously 
because  he  had  never  seen  the  cantata.  On  the  same  principle, 
he  omits  also  that  other  passage  in  letter  (50)  to  Thomson, 
relating  to  the  miniature  of  1795,  because  he  could  not  com- 
prehend it,  never  having  seen  the  portrait  itself  to  which 
allusion  so  pointed  is  made.  [Compare  '  Kerry  Miniatures' — 
Appendix,  p,  Ixvii.]  Thus  far  distinctly,  but  no  farther  as 
yet,  are  we  able  to  trace  the  history  of  the  celebrated  cantata. 

The  composition  of  this  remarkable  work,  however,  is  an 
entirely  different  question.  According  to  tradition,  it  seems 


to  have  been  written  from  actual  observation  of  such  a  scene 
in  Mrs.  Gibson's  Hostelry  (otherwise  Poosie  Nansie's  Howf) 
at  Mauchline.    The  Poet  was  accompanied  on  that  occasion  by 
his  friends  Eichmond  and  Smith.     "  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days,"  says  Mr.  Chambers,  "  he  recited  a  part  of  the  poem  to 
Eichmond,  who  used  to  say,  that,  to  the  best  of  his  recollec- 
tion, it  contained,  in  its  original  form,  songs  by  a  sweep  and  a 
sailor,  which  did  not  afterwards  appear."     It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  was  from  Eichmond,  then  in  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Thomson  first  heard  of  the  cantata.     That  Eichmond's  state- 
ment as  to  its  having  been  originally  in  another  and  perhaps 
a  larger  form  is  correct,  the  fac-simile  itself  bears  witness, 
there  being  two  entire  pages,  beginning  with  "  Eecitativo, 
Poor  Merry  Andrew,"  and  ending  with  the  last  words  of  his 
song,  which  must  have  been  written  at  another  time  and 
substituted  for  other  pages — two  or  four,  as  the  case  might 
be— when  the  work  was  revised  and  finished.     It  appears  to 
ourselves,  reviewing  the  whole,  that  Burns  must  either  have 
had  several  songs  lying  by  him,    which  he  introduced  in 
character  for  this  cantata ;  or  that  he  wrote  several  duplicates 
on  experiment,  and  selected  the  most  appropriate.     When 
this  selection  was  made,  the  rejected  copies  would  be  preserved 
and  otherwise  made  use  of.    One  of  these,  with  a  slight  varia- 
tion of  the  chorus,  and  with  another  verse  to  begin,  with 
one  verse  also  omitted,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  same, 
appeared  in  the  "Museum,"  vol.  III.— See  Poetical  Works, 
p.  140,  "  For  a'  that  and  a'  that."     This,  our  readers  may 
be  well  assured,  was  the  original  form  of  the  "  Bard's"  first 
song  in  the  "  Jolly  Beggars  " — written  and  thrown  aside,  as 
not  quite  appropriate  for  the  occasion.    In  like  manner,  we 
have  no  doubt,  there  was  also  a   choice  of  songs  for  the 
"Tinker."     By  comparing  Poetical  Works,  p.   174,   "Merry 
hae  I  been  teethin  a  heckle"  with  "  My  bonnie  lass,  I  work 
in  brass,"  our  readers  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  only  a  choice  between  these,  as  to  which 
was  most  appropriate  of  the  two  for  the  drama ;  and  that  the 
most  appropriate  of  the  two  was  chosen,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.    With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  the  songs  attributed 
to  the  sweep  and  the  sailor,  which  may  have  been  lost,  all  the 
original  materials  out  of  which  the  "Jolly  Beggars"  was 
composed  are  now  before  us,  and  the  very  manner  of  its 
composition  indicated.     On  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  the 
work  itself,  all  commentary  is  superfluous.     How  the  Poet 
himself  should  have  undervalued  it,  nobody  can  tell.     His 
mother  and  brother  are  said  not  to  have  approved  of  it,  for 
which  they  might  have  reasons  of  their  own ;  and  their  dis- 
approval might  induce  him  to  throw  it  aside,  or  present  it  to 
some  more  appreciating  friend.     It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  his  very 
finest  works,  both  morally  and  artistically,  as  a  poet.     It  is  a 
natural  supplement  to  the  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  and 
presents  human  nature  in  a  different,  but  equally  truthful, 
point  of  view.      It  is  a  perfect  moral  counterpart  to  the 
"  Holy  Fair,"  it  contains  the  rudimental  idea  of  "A  Man's 
a  Man  for  a  that,"  and  is  a  rival  in  many  ways  to  "Tarn 
o'  Shanter  "  himself.     It  is  the  only  sort  of  drama  ever  Burns 
wrote,  and  is  the  most  finished  specimen  of  its  kind,  we  are 
now  bold  enough  to  affirm,  to  be  met  with  in  any  language. 
Being  a  very  early  composition,  contemporaneous  with  the 
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"  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  it  indicates  both  the  variety  and 
perfection  of  the  Author's  gifts,  and  remains  also  one  of  the 
clearest  proofs  of  his  own  unconsciousness  of  the  greatness  of 
his  own  genius.  Every  word  in  the  descriptive  portions  is 
pictorial,  and  every  syllable  in  the  songs  dramatic.  The  very 
first  sentence — 

When  lyart  leaves  bestrew  the  yird, 
Or,  wavering  like  the  hauckie-bird, 
Bedim  cauld  Boreas'  blast, 

surpasses  in  richness  and  effect  the  finest  landscape  ever 
drawn ;  whilst  those  few  words  of  comfort  alone,  in  relation 
to  the  poor  sorrowful  drab  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 

Let  me  ryke  up  to  dight  that  tear, 
An'  go  wi'  me,  and  be  my  dear  ; 
An*  then  your  every  care  an'  fear 

May  whistle  owre  the  lave  o't, 

contain  more  than  whole  volumes  of  ordinary  ethics,  or  ser- 
mons either,  on  such  topics  as  love  and  charity.  In  a  word, 
through  all  its  wild  license  and  profligacy,  the  strength,  the 
freedom,  the  reliability  of  Nature  herself  predominates,  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  its  uproar  and  blasphemy,  notes  of  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  truth  are  to  be  heard. 

In  the  manuscript  copy,  and  in  Stewart's  edition  also,  the 
following  notes  by  the  Author  are  to  be  found,  which  look  as 
if  he  had  originally  intended  it  for  publication,  although,  for 
reasons  which  can  only  be  conjectured,  he  ultimately  aban- 
doned the  design. 

p.  352,  c.  1.    Bauckie-bird — The  old  Scotch  name  for  the  Bat. 

p.  355,  c.  2.  Kilbaigie— A  peculiar  sort  of  whisky  so  called  :  a  great  favorite 
with  Poosie  Nansie's  clubs. 

p.  355,  c.  2.  A  wight  of  Homer's  craft — Homer  is  allowed  to  be  the  eldest 
ballad  singer  on  record. 

p.  357.  THE  KIRK'S  ALARM,  we  need  hardly  inform  our 
readers,  refers  to  the  violent  ecclesiastical  controversy  which 
at  that  date  was  raging  in  the  west  of  Scotland  on  the  reputed 
heresy  of  Dr.  M'Gill,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Ayr.  In  this 
controversy  our  Author  was  as  keenly  involved  as  any  clerical 
enthusiast  of  them  all,  but  on  the  side  of  mercy  and  liberality ; 
a  position  which,  unfortunately,  did  himself  little  good — as  it 
scarcely  ever  does  any  man  good,  when  the  Church  herself 
inclines  to  the  other.  Of  the  "  Kirk's  Alarm"  there  were  two 
copies: — the  original  draft  will  be  found  at^p.  390,  which  the 
reader  may  compare.  The  dramatis  personce,  in  the  present 
instance,  are  as  follows — 

Dr.  Mac. — Rev.  Dr.  M'Gill,  junior  collegiate  minister  of  Ayr.  Dr.  M'Gill' s 
celebrated  essay,  published  1786,  was  entitled  "  A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Death 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  Two  Parts;  containing,  1,  the  History;  2,  the  Doctrine  of  His 
Death."  It  was  denounced  as  Socinian  by  Dr.  Peebles,  of  Newton-upon-Ayr,  in 
his  Revolution  centenary  discourse,  1788 ;  and  defended  by  its  author  in  another 
publication,  April,  1789.  This  brought  the  question  into  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
for  discussion,  and  agitated  the  whole  religious  world  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 
Dr.  M'Gill  apologised  and  recanted.  It  was  in  this  discussion  the  Poet  took  part. 
Dr.  M'Gill  died  March  30,  1807,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  and  46th  of  his 
ministry.  Vide  Murray's  Literary  History  of  Galloway ;  also  Paton's  Contem- 
poraries of  Burns. 

Town  of  Ayr— The  Magistrates  of  Ayr  took  part  on  Dr.  M'Gill's  behalf. 

Provost  John — John  Ballantine,  Esq.,  provost  of  Ayr. 

Orator  Bob— Robert  Aiken,  Esq.,  writer,  Ayr. 

D'rymple  Mild— Rev.  Dr.  William  Dalrymple,  senior  minister  of  the  collegiate 
charge  in  Ayr — a  man  conspicuous  for  benevolence  and  worth. 

Rumble  John — Rev.  John  Russell — celebrated  in  the  "  Holy  Fair." 

Simper  James— Rev.  James  M'Kinlay,  Kilmamock,  hero  of  the  "  Ordination." 

Singet  Sawnie — Rev.  Alexander  Moodie,  of  Ricarton,  one  of  the  "  Twa  Herds." 

Daddy  Auld — Rev.  Mr.  Auld,  of  Mauchline. 


The  Clerk— Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Mauchline. 

Davie  Bluster — Rev.  Mr.  Grant,  Ochiltree. 

Jamy  Goose — Rev.  Mr.  Young,  Cumnock. 

Poet  Willie — Rev.  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.,  Peebles,  Ayr  :  his  "  Liberty's  Chain," 
was  an  awkward  poetical  figure  which  occurred  in  some  poem  of  his  on  the 
centenary  of  the  Revolution.  He  would  have  been  a  poet  and  a  wit,  if  he  could. 

Andro  Gouk — Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Mitchell,  Monkton  :  "  Gouk,"  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  it  should  appear,  except  in  his  love  of  money ;  and  he  might  be  a 
gouk  there,  too.  Yet  he  was  not  incapable  of  laughter,  poor  soul ;  and  is  said  to 
have  acknowledged  that  Burns,  "  after  all.  was  a  droll  fellow."  Vide  Chambers, 
vol.  III.,  p.  49. 

Barr  Steenie — Rev.  Stephen  Young,  Barr. 

Irvine  Side— Rev.  George  Smith,  Galston. — Compare  "  Holy  Fair." 

Muirland  Jock— Rev.  John  Shepherd,  Muirkirk. 

Holy  Will— Elder,  William  Fisher—"  Holy  Willie." 

This  poem,  in  consequence  of  its  importance,  precedes  the 
others  in  Stewart's  edition,  but  it  was  not  written  till  1789. 

p.  358:  THE  TWA  HERDS  :  which  was  a  very  early  pro- 
duction, dates  from  1786,  and  refers  to  a  personal,  which  by 
degrees  grew  to  be  a  public  quarrel,  between  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  evangelical  clergy  of  the  district,  Messrs.  Moody 
and  Eussell,  Kilmamock.  For  particulars  of  this  ridiculous 
and  contemptible  brawl,  vide  Chambers,  vol.  1.,  p.  124. 

p.  360.  JOHN  GOUDIE,  "  Terror  o'  the  Whigs,"  was  in 
many  respects  an  original  and  gifted  man.  He  was  a  Kil- 
mamock tradesman,  much  addicted  to  scientific  speculation,  a 
little,  or  perhaps  a  good  deal,  inclined  to  scepticism,  and  pub- 
lished more  than  one  treatise  invalidating  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  which  brought  him  into  disrepute.  An  account  of 
his  life  may  be  found  in  Paton's  "  Contemporaries  of  Burns," 
Edinburgh,  1840,  with  a  portrait  affixed,  which  indicates  both 
benevolence,  imagination,  and  a  very  decided  individuality. 
The  first  edition  of  his  essays  appeared  in  Glasgow,  in  three 
volumes,  about  the  year  1780 ;  a  second  edition  in  1785,  to 
which  this  letter  refers;  and  in  consequence  of  this  letter  a 
strong  friendship  originated  between  Goudie  and  the  Poet,  in 
which  our  Author  received  most  valuable  assistance  from  the 
benevolent  latitudinarian,  being  introduced  by  him  to  all  the 
gentry  of  Kilmamock,  including  the  Town-Clerk,  Mr.  Pater- 
son,  Dr.  Hamilton,  Major  Parker,  Dr.  William  Moore,  Mr. 
Eobert  Muir,  and  others — whose  subsequent  friendly  relations 
to  our  Author  are  well  known.  Goudie  died  1809,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-two.  At  his  death,  a  numerous 
collection  of  manuscripts,  poems  and  letters  by  Burns,  were 
found  among  his  papers,  but  these  most  unfortunately  have 
all  been  made  away  with,  or  destroyed. 

p.  360.  HOLY  WILLIE'S  PRAYER  :  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  effective  satires  on  hypocrisy  and  unconscious  blasphemy 
ever  written.  It  is  a  purely  dramatic  performance,  and  im- 
plies no  irreverence  whatever  on  the  writer's  part ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  manifests  his  own  profoundest  detestation  of, 
and  contempt  for,  every  variety  of  imposture  in  the  name 
of  religion.  The  language  employed  would  indeed  be  blas- 
phemous enough  in  any  other  view  of  it ;  but  as  it  stands  in 
the  mouth  of  such  a  worshipper,  it  is  the  most  characteristic 
embodiment  ever  imagined  of  the  unspoken  thoughts  and 
"  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind  "  in  one  who  was  "  by 
nature  a  child  of  wrath,  even  as  others."  "  Woe  unto  you, 
scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites,  for  ye  devour  widows' 
houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers,  therefore  ye 
shall  receive  the  greater  damnation."  The  unhappy  subject 
of  this  satire,  it  is  said,  was  ultimately  detected  in  some 
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malversation  of  the  poor's  funds ;  and,  if  we  are  correctly 
informed,  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch  by  the  way-side— the 
result  of  intoxication. 

There  seem  to  have  been  several  copies  of  this  satire  in  the 
Author's  own  handwriting  extant.  One  of  these,  in  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  J.  Dickson,  Dumfries,  we  have  had  the  privilege 
of  examining.  It  is  prefaced  with  the  quotation  from  Pope, 
which  we  have  prefixed  to  Stewart's  edition  ;  and  it  presents 
also  a  few  minor  verbal  variations,  which  could  hardly  be 
indicated  without  giving  the  entire  poem  over :  thus  "  ruler  " 
for  "buckler"  and  for  "elder;"  "sax  thousand"  for  "five 
thousand ; "  and  in  the  last  verse  but  two,  instead  of 

While  he,  wi'  hingin  lips  and  snakin 
Held  up  his  head. 

the  reading  is — 

While  Auld  wi'  hingin  lip  gaed  sneakin, 
And  hid  his  head. 

which  seems  to  be  an  oversight,  the  application  of  the  whole 
verse  in  the  original  being  evidently  to  Aiken  and  not  to 
Auld.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  prefer  Stewart's 
edition  to  any  other  we  have  seen. — Compare  "  In  Name  of 
the  Nine,"  Appendix,  p.  iii. ;  also  Epistle  to  M'Math. 

p.  362.  THE  EPITAPH  :  which  follows,  is  by  no  means 
equal  in  spirit  or  in  humour,  to  the  "  Prayer." 

p.  362.  ADDRESS  TO  AN  ILLEGITIMATE  CHILD  :  had,  in 
original  manuscript,  a  much  broader  and  plainer  title.  This 
address  is  a  bold,  in  some  respects  a  daring,  but  manly  avowal 
of  parental  tenderness  in  a  case  where  pain  and  shame  must 
have  largely  mingled ;  and  where  atonement  for  offence  had 
been  made  in  the  usual  scandalous  and  degrading  fashion  of 
the  time,  more  likely  to  provoke  than  to  restrain  it.  On 
behalf  of  this  child  the  Poet  made  a  legal  assignment  of  his 
works  in  prospect  of  leaving  the  country — Appendix,  p.  xii. 
She  was  both  kindly  cared  for  and  educated  at  Mossgiel;  she 
subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Bishop,  overseer 
at  Polkemmet,  and  died,  December,  1816,  aged  thirty-two. 
This  child,  it  is  universally  admitted,  had  a  most  astonishing 
resemblance  to  her  father.  The  reader,  on  this  subject,  may 
compare  Original  Eeminiscences,  2,  Appendix — p.  xxvii. :  also 
Memoranda  by  Mrs.  Burns,  p.  xxi. 

p.  363.  THE  INVENTORY  :  a  true  enough,  although  doubt- 
less a  laughable,  account  of  the  "  hail  stock  and  plenishing"  of 
a  moorland  farm  in  our  Author's  early  days;  and  incidentally, 
of  moorland  life  and  habits — addressed,  as  our  readers  will 
observe,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Aiken,  who  was  surveyor  for  the 
district.  The  "Inventory,"  as  a  portion  of  our  Author's 
Posthumous  Works,  is  remarkable  for  having  been  published 
first  by  Dr.  Currie  in  a  mutilated  form — such  passages  as  he 
judged  improper  having  been  omitted.  It  was  re-published 
from  the  original  by  Stewart,  complete,  and  this  mutilation, 
discovered  by  him,  may  have  led  him  to  suspect  that  Dr. 
Currie  had  deliberately  excluded  the  "  Jolly  Beggars"  alto- 
gether on  the  same  principle.  In  Currie,  and  in  editions 
copied  from  him,  the  ploughman's  well-known  designations 
for  certain  horses,  lan'-afore  and  lan'-ahin,  that  is,  the  two 
horses  .which  go  one  before  the  other  on  the  left  or  landward 
side  of  the  plough,  are  strangely  misprinted  han'-afore  and 
han'-ahin — a  misreading  of  the  manuscript,  doubtless. 


p.  364-5.  THE  PROLOGUE,  THE  ELEGY,  and  THE  TOAST 
— which  conclude  this  subdivision,  do  not  seem  to  require  any 
special  commentary. 

CROSIEK'S  EDITION. 

Robert  Hartley  Cromek,  born  at  Hull,  1770,  was  originally 
intended  for  the  law,  but  his  sympathetic  feelings,  outraged 
in  the  practice  of  it,  prevented  his  pursuit  of  that  profession. 
Having  a  decided  predilection  for  literature  and  art,  he  began 
the  study  of  engraving  at  Manchester,  which  he  afterwards 
completed  at  London,  under  the  celebrated  Bartolozzi — culti- 
vating literature  at  the  same  time  as  an  amateur.  Early  in 
1808  he  appeared  as  the  publisher  of  "Blair's  Grave,"  with 
magnificent  engravings  by  Schiavonetti  from  the  celebrated 
designs  of  Blake.  Immediately  after  this,  he  was  induced 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Scotland  for  the  benefit  of  his  health; 
and  being  a  most  devoted  admirer  of  our  Author's,  he  made 
what  may  be  called  a  literary  pedestrian  tour  through  the 
whole  region  rendered  sacred  by  his  life  and  genius,  from  the 
Cottage  where  he  was  born  to  the  churchyard  of  Dumfries 
where  his  remains  are  deposited.  On  this  excursion  he  was 
accompanied  by  James  M'Clure  as  a  guide,  the  humble  but 
affectionate  attendant  of  the  Poet's  death-bed,  and  faithful 
friend  of  the  family,  by  whom  he  was  enabled  to  visit  many 
remote  scenes  that  would  otherwise  have  been  inaccessible  to 
him,  and  to  collect  many  valuable  fragments  he  would  never 
else  have  seen.  His  additions  thus  made  to  the  correspon- 
dence of  Burns  were  most  important,  consisting  of  no  fewer 
than  sixty-two  letters,  besides  commonplace  books,  journals, 
&c.,  and  the  fragments  of  poetry  collected  by  him  were  also 
of  great  value,  although  several  pieces  included  in  that  collec- 
tion had  been  published  before  unknown  to  him  from  other 
copies,  and  a  few  ascribed  by  him  to  Burns  were  not  Burns's  at 
all.  These  will  be  found  distinguished  in  their  places — Poeti- 
cal Works,  pp.  425-26.  This  volume,  called  the  "  Reliques," 
was  published  by  him  in  1808,  uniform  with  Currie's  edition, 
and  was  intended  as  a  supplementary  tribute  of  honour  to  the 
Poet's  genius — "  another  stone  on  the  CAIRN  of  a  great  and 
lamented  chief."  From  this  edition  the  following  pieces,  first 
presented  to  the  public  by  Cromek,  are  derived. 

p.  365.  To  J.  LAPRAIK;  the  Third  and  Last  Epistle: 
remarkable  for  the  extremely  broad  vernacular  in  which  it  is 
written ;  although  in  most  respects  poetically  inferior  to  the 
other  Epistles  addressed  to  the  same  correspondent. 

p.  366.  To  THE  REV.  JOHN  M'MATH:  an  admirable, 
vigorous,  and  powerful  production,  containing  many  of  the 
manliest  sentiments  and  truest  confessions  possible  for  such 
an  Author  on  the  subject  of  religion — sentiments  and  confes- 
sions which  have,  in  fact,  passed  into  proverbs.  It  seems  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  sort  of  apology  to  a  clergyman  for 
such  a  satire  as  "  Holy  Willie's  Prayer;  "  but  is  indeed  the 
clearest  vindication  of  it.  It  is  dated  only  two  days  after  the 
foregoing  epistle  to  Lapraik,  and  contains  a  curious  incidental 
meteorological  record  for  the  autumn  of  that  year.  A  little 
sunshine,  interrupted  with  frequent  "  bitter  blaudin  show'rs," 
and  strong  gusts  of  north  wind  driving  the  reapers  into 
shelter,  seems  to  have  characterised  the  middle  of  September, 
1 785 ;  during  which  intervals  of  storm,  however,  the  Poet 
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was  not  idle,  for  both  these  epistles  were  written  under  cover 
at  the  moment.  M'Math,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Chambers, 
was  then  assistant  and  successor  to  Eev.  Peter  Wodrow,  of 
Tarbolton;  was  an  excellent  preacher,  but  not  very  successful; 
"  fell  into  low  spirits  in  consequence  of  his  dependent  situa- 
tion," and  died  in  obscurity  at  Eossul,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull, 
December,  1825.— Compare  "  The  Twa  Herds,"  p.  359,  c.  2, 
a.  5  ;  also  concluding  verse  of  the  poem. 

p,  367.  To  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ESQ.,  recommending  a  boy: 
is  an  epistle  admirable  in  every  way,  socially,  morally,  and 
religiously — both  as  a  business  communication  and  as  a 
satire.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  "  Master 
Tootie,"  celebrated  for  his  knavery  in  cow-dealing,  and  not 
John  Wilson,  printer,  Kilmarnock,  was  the  real  subject  of 
Wee  Johnny's  epitaph.  Compare  note  on  Epitaphs — infra. 

p.  368.  To  MR.  M'AcAM,  of  Craigengillan :  affords  some 
hint  as  to  how  the  "  Jolly  Beggars  "  might  come  into  Mr. 
Woodburn's  hands,  who  was  then  factor  to  M'Adam. 

p.  369.  WILLIE'S  AWA  :  written  during  the  Border  Tour, 
on  occasion  of  Creech's  visit  to  London  at  that  time — see 
letter  (1)  to  him,  p.  120.  Our  readers  have  only  to  compare 
this  quasi  lament,  in  its  amazing  exuberance  of  friendship 
and  of  compliment,  with  the  SKETCH  which  follows,  p.  371, 
to  understand  with  what  complicated  feelings  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  uncertainty  our  Author  regarded  this  important 
personage.  The  relations  which  actually  subsisted  between 
him  and  his  publisher,  and  whether  justice  was  ever  rendered 
to  him  in  the  way  of  a  final  settlement,  all  documents  relating 
to  the  subject  having  been  destroyed,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
determine.  Compare  note  on  letter  (2)  to  Creech,  p.  120. 

Of  the  various  miscellaneous  pieces  which  follow,  only  a  few 
require  to  be  specially  commented  on.  For  some  information 
concerning  TERRAUGHTY,  p.  370,  the  reader  may  turn  to 
Appendix,  p.  xxxi. ;  the  Mil.  SUTHEELAND,  p.  372,  for  whom 
our  Author  wrote  more  than  one  prologue,  is  mentioned 
with  commendation  in  letter  (2)  to  Gilbert  Burns;  and  the 
history  of  PEG  NICHOLSON'S  demise,  in  letter  (4)  to.  Nicol. 
This  animal,  as  our  readers  may  conjecture,  was  named  for 
the  mad  woman  who  attempted  George  III.'s  life ;  as  the 
Poet's  own  favourite,  "Jenny  Geddes,"  was  for  our  zealous 
old  Presbyterian  matron  who  protested  against  the  Liturgy 
in  St.  Giles's. 

p.  371.  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  EGBERT  BTTISSEATJX,  our 
readers  need  hardly  be  informed,  contains  a  play  on  his  own 
name  in  French  ;  and,  as  they  perceive,  affords  a  very  strong 
and  natural  indication  of  his  own  pride  in  self-acquired  scho- 
lastic accomplishments.  Burns  was  a  great  reader,  and  prided 
himself  on  being  a  first-rate  writer;  and  in  the  mere  penman- 
ship of  his  letters  evinced  the  greatest  scholarly  care. 

But  tell  him,  he  was  learn'd  and  clark, 
Ye  roos'd  him  than  I 

Compare  Epistle  to  Lapraik,  p.  365,  c.  2 — 

•    An'  took  my  jocteleg  an'  whatt  it, 
Like  ony  clark. 

p.  373.  THE  DEAN  OF  FACULTY  :  refers  to  a  ridiculously 
bitter  contest,  originating  in  political  animosities,  to  displace 
Henry  Erskine  from  the  Deanship  of  Faculty.  Mr.  Erskine, 
although  a  great  favourite,  had  become  a  little  too  liberal  in 


his  politics,  it  should  appear  ;  had  presided  at  some  dangerous 
mob-meeting  in  Edinburgh,  &c.,  and  was  absolutely  displaced 
by  a  Tory  majority  of  123  to  38,  the  successful  antagonist 
being  Mr.  Eobert  Dundas,  Lord- Advocate.  This  took  place 
January  12th,  1796.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Chambers,  on  the 
authority  of  a  Mr.  Bertram,  late  of  Edinburgh,  that  Mr. 
Erskine's  mortification  was  so  great  at  this  loss  of  honour, 
that  he  went  that  very  night  to  his  own  door,  and  ' '  hewed 
off  with  a  coal-axe  the  brass-plate  which  expressed  his  for- 
feited dignity  ! "  Our  Author,  like  most  of  the  other  liberals 
throughout  the  country,  deeply  sympathised  with  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  in  this  insult;  and  besides  that,  was 
animated  with  a  private  grudge  against  Mr.  Dundas  for  the 
insolent  neglect  he  had  experienced  at  his  hands  in  reference 
to  an  elegy  on  his  relative  the  late  President — see  p.  386. 

p.  374.  ON  CESSNOCK  BANKS  :  p.  376.  MONTGOMERY'S 
PEGGY  : — see  Heroines  of  Burns. 

p.  376.  EOBIN  :  This  remarkable  poetico-prophetic  effusion 
is  commonly  dated  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  year 
1784;  and  if  so,  that  being  prior  to  any  outward  indications 
of  coming  popularity,  and  even  prior  to  his  own  most  im- 
portant Authorship,  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  very  singular 
and  truthful  anticipation  of  his  own  future  greatness.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Chambers,  there  was  some  rumour,  but  with- 
out foundation,  that  a  wayfaring  woman  who  chanced  to  be 
present  at  the  birth,  and  in  whose  hands  the  new-born  infant 
was  placed,  had  actually  announced  such  prophecies  concern- 
ing him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  prophecies,  conjectural  or 
real,  were  true.  The  accident  alluded  to,  of  the  falling  in  of 
a  portion  of  the  cottage  gable  on  the  night  of  the  birth,  did 
not  occur,  according  to  Gilbert's  statement,  until  nine  or  ten 
days  afterwards,  and  was  attributable  partly  to  the  storm 
and  partly  to  the  previous  accidental  settling  down  unequally 
of  the  gable  itself — the  jambs  of  the  chimney  being  firm,  but 
the  walls  adjacent  comparatively  loose.  As  for  the  song 
itself,  it  is  in  all  respects  characteristic  and  worthy  of  him; 
and  in  its  original,  simple,  unmutilated  and  uninterpolated 
form,  as  hero  quoted  from  Cromek,  is  a  perfect  prophetic  and 
pictorial  idyl.  The  concluding  verse,  omitted  by  some  from 
motives  of  delicacy,  and  improved  "by  others  from  motives  the 
very  reverse,  when  printed  honestly  as  it  stands  in  its  own 
original,  contains  nothing  whatever  seriously  reprehensible. 
On  the  contrary,  it  presents  an  absolutely  perfect  picture  of 
an  aged  sibyl  addressing  an  unconscious  male  child,  not  very 
regardful  of  the  dignity  of  her  own  sex,  as  such  personages 
rarely  are,  yet  saying  nothing  to  provoke  any  undue  or  pain- 
ful licence  at  their  expense. 

Quid  faith,  quo'  scho,  I  doubt  you,  Sir, 

This  little  title  of  "  Sir"  from  the  withered  crone  to  the  puling 
infant,  and  the  omission  of  all  complimentary  terms  to  persons 
of  the  other  sex,  make  the  essential  dramatic  difference.  But 
the  rhyme  is  not  so  good,  it  may  be  objected ;  and  so  much 
the  better  for  that.  The  crone  thought  nothing  of  rhyme, 
but  of  womanly  homage  only.  On  the  other  hand,  the  picture 
is  better,  and  the  moral  sense  complete — which  was  the  thing 
in  Burns's  eye,  above  all  other  things,  to  be  attended  to.  All 
attempts  to  decorate  or  to  enrich  this  verse,  as  we  find  in  Cun- 
ningham's edition,  with  better  rhymes  and  worse  sense,  not 
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only  vitiate  its  moral  integrity,  but  destroy  its  pictorial  truth- 
fulness ;  in  a  word,  vulgarise  and  debase  it.  That  Cromek's 
edition  is  the  correct  edition  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt ;  and  it  should  be  restored  and  preserved  accordingly. 

p.  377.  O  RAGING  FORTUNE'S  WITHERING  BLAST.:  com- 
pare letter  to  Eobert  Eiddel,  Esq.,  p.  71.  Now  BANK  AND 
BRAE  :  on  Cromek's  sole  authority,  ascribed  to  Burns ;  seems 
to  be  genuine;  and  contains  the  only  reference  by  our  Author 
to  the  Girvan  Water,  which  flows  through  a  beautiful,  very 
beautiful  valley,  long  and  intimately  well  known  to  us. 

p.  378.  THE  BANKS  OP  BOON  :  original  draft,  first  pub- 
lished by  Cromek.  See  letter  (4)  to  John  Ballantine,  Esq. 

p.  378.  HERE'S  A  HEALTH  TO  THEM  THAT'S  AWA:  The 
concluding  verse  of  this  song  was  left  incomplete  by  Cromek, 
from  motives  of  anxiety,  doubtless,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Poet's 
family,  whose  prospects  might  still  be  dependent  on  political 
patronage  ;  it  was  then  made  up  by  Cunningham  on  chance, 
as  a  mere  chorus,  and  remained  in  this  unfinished  state  until 
completed  in  Chambers' s  edition  :  vide  infra,  p.  409. 

p.  379.  ADDRESS  TO  DUMOURIER  :  more  properly  Dum- 
ouriez,  Charles  Fra^ois — was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
early  Generals  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  gained  an  im- 
portant victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Gemappe ;  which  was 
followed  by  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. The  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  alienated  this  accom- 
plished soldier,  and  he  became  suspect  to  the  Revolutionary 
Government.  His  arrest  was  then  decreed ;  to  escape  from 
which  he  fled  for  protection  to  the  Austrians.  His  career 
afterwards  was  that  of  an  exile,  in  which  character  he  visited 
several  countries  in  Europe.  He  came  to  England  in  1804— 
where  a  liberal  pension  was  allowed  him  by  the  British 
Government— and  died  near  Henley-on-Thames,  March,  1823. 
It  was  his  defection  to  the  Austrians  which  occasioned  our 
Author's  contemptuous  "Address"  to  him,  who,  like  many 
other  friends  of  national  progress  at  the  moment,  did  not  give 
Dumouriez  credit  for  sincerity  either  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  poli- 
tician.— Compare  Epigram,  p.  426. 

p.  381.  WILLIE  CHALMERS  :  a  piece  of  vicarious  courtship, 
a  sort  of  special  pleading  for  which  our  Author  was  well 
qualified,  and  in  which  he  was  often  employed,  was  written 
to  oblige  his  friend  Mr.  Chalmers,  one  of  the  "  writer  chiels  " 
at  Ayr,  who  also  occasionally  did  him  service ;  and  is  the 
only  addition  made  by  LOCKHART  to  Burns's  Posthumous 
Works. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  EDITION. 

Allan  Cunningham,  whose  father  was  land-steward  on  the 
Dalswinton  estate,  and  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Burns 
—who  himself  also  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  the  Poet's, 
and  often  saw  him— had  many  admirable  opportunities  of  col- 
lecting the  poetic  remains  overlooked  by  Currie  and  Cromek. 
His  edition,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pieces  which  had  not  hitherto  appeared. 
Whether  the  copies  discovered  by  him,  however,  were  not  the 
best,  or  whether  his  own  attention  to  the  text  was  less  care- 
ful than  it  should  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  many 
variations  and  corrections  on  some  of  the  pieces  collected  by 
him  have  since  been  made— examples  of  which  the  reader  will 


find  by  comparing  Chambers's  edition  of  the  Election  Ballads 
with  the  same  poems  as  they  appear  in  Cunningham. 

p.  382.     To  JOHN  KENNEDY  :  Compare  letters  to,  p.  142. 

p.  382.  ADDRESS  OF  BEELZEBUB  :  although  it  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  among  the  collected  works  of 
Burns  in  Cunningham's  edition,  had  been  given  to  the  world 
before  that  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  of  February,  1818  ;  to 
whose  editor  it  was  conveyed  by  a  gentleman  who  received  it 
from  Rankine  of  Adamhill.  It  was  one  of  our  Author's  early 
compositions,  dating  in  1786,  and  was  prefaced  by  the  follow- 
ing note  explanatory  of  the  occasion. 

"  Address  of  Beelzebub  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane, 
President  of  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  the  Highland  Society,  which 
met  on  the  23d  of  May  last,  at  the  Shakspeare,  Covent  Garden,  to  concert  ways 
to  frustrate  the  designs  of  five  hundred  Highlanders  who,  as  the  Society  were 
informed  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie  of  Applecross,  were  so  audacious  as  to  attempt  an 
escape  from  their  lawful  lords  and  masters  whose  property  they  were,  by  emi- 
grating from  the  lands  of  Mr.  M'Donald  of  Glengarry  to  the  wilds  of  Canada,  in 
search  of  that  fantastic  thing — LIBERTY." 

Our  Author's  own  love  of  liberty  inclined  him,  perhaps,  to 
exaggerate  a  little  for  the  worse  the  object  the  Highland 
Society  had  in  view ;  for  M'Kenzie  of  Applecross,  by  whom  it 
was  suggested,  was  a  liberal-minded,  patriotic  man,  who  did 
much  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  tenantry. 

Faith,  you  and  A s  *  were  right.    *  Applecross. 

p.  385.  EPISTLE  TO  MAJOR  LOGAN  :  is  the  next  in  order 
which  calls  for  special  note  ;  and  is  remarkable  in  many  ways 
for  its  great  poetic  excellence,  its  force  and  beauty,  its  pictorial 
touches  and  its  moral  allusions,  as  an  epistle.  The  date  at 
Mossgiel,  October  30th,  1786,  implies  that  it  was  written  after 
Mary  Campbell's  death ;  and  the  passionate  reference  to  Jean, 
"  wha  was  a  dear  ane,"  but  by  whom  he  had  been  injured, 
implies  also  that  his  indignation  against  her  for  such  treat- 
ment was  still  rankling  very  painfully  in  his  breast.  Compare 
Heroines  of  Burns— Mary  Campbell.  Major  Logan,  as  the 
Epistle  informs  us,  was  a  great  musician ;  he  was  also  a  great 
punster— died,  in  fact,  with  a  jest  in  his  mouth.  At  his  resi- 
dence of  Park,  near  Ayr,  he  was  occasionally  visited  by  the 
Poet.  His  mother  and  unmarried  sister  kept  house  for  him. 
The  Major  lived  and  died  a  bachelor. 

p.  386.  LINES  intended  to  be  written  under  a  Noble  Earl's 
Picture :  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  were  submitted  to 
his  Lordship,  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  one  of  our  Author's  most 
generous  patrons,  with  an  earnest  request  that  they  might  be 
published  with  his  sanction;  which  his  Lordship,  however, 
without  assigning  any  reason  for  his  refusal,  declined. 

p.  386.  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  DUNDAS,  ESQ.,  of 
Arniston,  &c. ;  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Charles  Hay, 
Esq.,  advocate— compare  letter  to  him.  Wo  find  the  following 
note  by  Cunningham  on  the  subject : — 

I  found  it  inserted  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet,  in  an  interleaved  copy  of  his 
poems,  which  he  presented  to  Dr.  Geddes,  accompanied  by  the  following  surly 
note  :— "  The  foregoing  poem  has  some  tolerable  lines  in  it,  but  the  incurable 
wound  of  my  pride  will  not  suffer  me  to  correct,  or  even  peruse  it.  I  sent  a  copy 
of  it  with  my  best  prose  letter  to  the  son  of  the  great  man,  the  theme  of  the  piece, 
by  the  hands  of  one  of  the  noblest  men  in  God's  world,  Alexander  Wood,  surgeon  : 


Robert  Dundas  was  the  elder  brother  of  that  Lord  Melville  to  whose  hands,  soon 
after  these  lines  were  written,  all  the  government  patronage  in  Scotland  was  con- 
fided, and  who,  when  the  name  of  Burns  was  mentioned,  pushed  the  wine  to  Pitt, 
and  said  nothing.  The  poem  was  first  printed  by  me,  in  1834. 
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We  object  to  the  use  of  the  word  "surly"  in  the  above 
remarks.  Burns's  note  was  nothing  more  than  the  honest 
expression  of  natural  indignation  at  unprovoked  and  inex- 
cusable insolence  in  return  for  complimentary  services  not  of 
his  own  designing.  On  this  subject,  the  reader  may  compare 
Phrenological  Summary  in  Appendix ;  and  to  see  that  such 
treatment  was  not  soon  forgotten,  may  compare  also  "The 
Dean  of  Faculty,"  p.  373,  with  note  on. 

p.  387.  EPISTLE  TO  HUGH  PARKER  :  one  of  the  Author's 
Kilmarnock  friends,  contains  not  only  a  most  graphic  picture 
of  the  Poet's  situation  at  Ellisland — see  Mrs.  Burns's  Memo- 
randa in  Appendix — but  poetically  some  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary figures  and  ideas  ever  introduced  on  familiar  topics. 
Homer's  idea  of  Orion  chasing  the  Bear  round  the  pole  is 
nothing  to  that  of  "  Jenny  Geddes  "  on  the  zodiac ! 

p.  388.  LETTER  TO  JAMES  TENNANT  :  of  a  later  date,  is 
in  the  same  style,  although  not  quite  so  exuberant.  Of  the 
family  mentioned  in  it,  several  members  came  to  be  persons 
of  some  influence  and  distinction.  "  Preacher  Willie  "  was 
subsequently  well  known  for  his  History  of  Hindostan ;  and 
"  Wabster  Charlie"  became  the  founder  of  the  extensive 
world-celebrated  Chemical  Works  of  St.  Eollox,  Glasgow. 
These  gentlemen  were  full  brothers  to  one  another,  but  only 
half  brothers  to  the  James  Tennant  to  whom  this  letter  of 
our  Author's  is  addressed. 

p.  389.  To  JOHN  TAYLOR  :  relates  to  a  bona  fide  incident 
in  the  Poet's  life,  when  his  horse,  being  in  danger  on  the 
slippeiy  roads,  had  its  shoes  "frosted,"  or  sharpened,  by  a 
very  busy  blacksmith,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Taylor,  to 
whom  the  verses  were  addressed  by  Burns,  and  endorsed  by 
his  friend  and  fellow-traveller  Mr.  Sloan,  stating  the  circum- 
stances. The  incident  occurred  at  Wanlockhead,  and  may  be 
found  detailed  in  Cunningham.  In  addition  to  payment  and 
poetry,  the  smith  was  very  cordially  regaled  at  Ramage's,  of 
which  he  lived  long  afterwards  to  boast. 

p.  390.  DELIA,  AN  ODE  :  said  by  some  to  have  been  done 
in  rivalry  of  the  so-called  Delia  Cruscan  School  of  Poetry — a 
sort  of  exaggerated  sentimental  style,  introduced  by  certain 
fantastic  English  copyists  from  Italy,  and  then  very  fashion- 
able about  London  ;  but  is  in  fact  a  very  fine  unconscious 
parallel  to  the  best  specimens  of  Hebrew  poetry,  in  which  the 
same  or  a  similar  idea  is  repeated  in  every  stanza,  in  different 
words  and  with  different  figures,  to  illustrate  or  enforce  it. 
The  occasion  of  writing  this  ode  is  said  to  have  been  a  chal- 
lenge by  some  acquaintance  at  Brownhill,  who  had  a  news- 
paper in  his  hand  with  a  specimen  of  the  popular  poetry  on 
its  pages.  The  verses  by  Burns  in  competition  were  written 
almost  extemporaneously,  and  were  afterwards  sent  by  him 
for  publication  to  The  Star  newspaper,  accompanied  by  the 
following  note — 

Mr.  Printer, — If  the  productions  of  a  simple  ploughman  can 
merit  a  place  in  the  same  paper  with  Sylvester  Otway,  and  the 
other  favourites  of  the  muses  who  illuminate  the  Star  with  the 
lustre  of  genius,  your  insertion  of  the  enclosed  trifle  will  be 
succeeded  by  future  communications  from  yours,  &c., 

E.  BURNS. 

Ellisland.  near  Dumfries ;  18th  May,  1789 


p.  390.  KIRK'S  ALARM  :  compare  note  on,  at  p.  432  ;  also 
letters  to  Logan. 

p.  392.  LADDIES  BY  THE  BANKS  o'  NITH;  THE  FIVE 
CARLINS  ;  and  other  "  Election  Ballads,"  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  so  much  commentary  by  persons  who  may  be  pre- 
sumed far  better  able  to  judge  than  the  Author  himself  was 
of  their  propriety  at  the  moment,  that  we  must  decline  to  do 
more  than  refer  our  readers  to  his  own  explanation  of  his 
motives  as  these  have  been  recorded  by  himself  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Heron  of  Heron,  Prose  Works,  p.  197.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves,  therefore,  with  merely  indicating  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  occasions  and  the  personages  referred  to. 

p.  392.  LADDIES  BY  THE  BANKS  o'  NITH,  we  may  mention, 
although  quoted  by  us  here  from  Cunningham's  edition,  to 
preserve  the  connection  entire,  was  first  printed  by  Mr.  Eobert 
Chambers.  It  refers  contemptuously  to  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry's  change  of  political  party,  and  his  desertion  of  the 
King's  cause  during  his  alarming  illness,  and  support  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  unconstitutional  claims,  in  1788.  The  op- 
posing candidates  were  Sir  James  Johnston  of  Westerhall, 
and  Captain  Miller,  younger  of  Dalswinton. 

Whistlebirk — Alexander  Birtwhistle,  Esq.,  provost  of  Kirkcudbright. 

p.  392.  FIVE  CARLINS — refers  to  the  same  contest :  com- 
pare letter  (6)  to  Graham.  The  Burghs  represented  are — 

Maggy  by  the  Banks  o'  Nith — Dumfries ; 
Marjory  o'  the  Monie  Lochs— Lochmaben  ; 
Blinkin  Bess  of  Annandale — Annan  ; 
Whiskey  Jean — Kirkcudbright ; 
Black  Joan  frae  Crichton  Peel— Sanquhar. 

Personages — 

Auld  guidman— the  King  ;  Young  guidman— Prince  of  Wales. 

p.  394.  EPISTLE  TO  EGBERT  GRAHAM,  Esq. :  continued 
reference  to  the  same  subject ;  compare  letter  to,  as  before. 

Drumlanrig — Queensberry  ;  M'Murdo — Factor  to  his  Grace; 

Craigdarroch— Fergusson,  of ;  Glenriddel — Riddel  of  Friars  Carse ; 

Staig — Provost,  of  Dumfries ;  Welsh— Mr.  Sheriff ; 

Lawson— a  wine  merchant  in  Dumfries ; 

"  Muffled  Murtherer  of  Charles  " — Executioner  of  Charles  I.  wore  a  mask. 

Scrimgeour — Lord  Dundee  ;  Graham— Marquis  of  Montrose. 

"  Stewart,  bold  as  Hector  "—Stewart  of  Hillside. 

p.  395.  HERON  BALLADS  ;  refer  to  the  contested  election 
for  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  in  which  the  candidates 
were  Mr.  Heron,  of  Heron  and  Kerroughtree,  on  the  Liberal, 
and  Mr.  Gordon  of  Balmaghie,  on  the  Tory  party.  Balmaghie 
was  a  man  of  moderate  property*  but  supported  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  uncle,  Murray  of  Broughton,  and^also  of  the  Earl 
of  Galloway.  John  Bushby  of  Tinwald  Downs,  an  object  of 
contempt  to  Burns,  was  a  most  officious  party  on  Gordon's  side. 

p.  395.  BALLAD  FIRST — requires  no  note,  except  that  the 
reference  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  is  not  directed  against  his 
Lordship  personally,  but  against  his  coalition  in  this  case 
with  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  whose  son,  Lord  Garlics,  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  keep  the  election  back  on  pretence  of  a 
snowstorm — 1 795. 

p.  396.  BALLAD  SECOND  :  to  the  tune,  and  in  the  style  of 
the  rude  old  Scottish  ballad  "  Fy,  let  us  a'  to  the  Bridal." 

Murray — of  Broughton ;  Gordon— of  Balmaghie ; 

Blacklippecl  Johnnie— John  Bushby,  Esq.,  of  Tinwald  Downs  ; 
Kempleton's  birkie — William,  brother  to  John  Bushby  ; 
New  Sheriff— Bushy  Maitland,  fon  to  John. 
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Cardoness— Maxwell,  of;      Doug-lasses— of  Orchardtown  and  Castle-Douglas ; 
Kenmure— Gordon,  of— afterwards  by  restoration,  Viscount  of; 
Redcastle— W.  S.  Lawrie,  of;        Muirhead— Rev.  Mr.,  of  Urr; 
Buitle— Rev.  G.  Maxwell,  of ;     Folk  from  St.  Mary's— Earl  of  Selkirk's  family ; 
Young  Richard— Oswald,  of  Auchencruive ;        Collieston— Copland,  of; 
Stamp  Office  Johnnie— John  Syme,  Esq.;    Quintin— M'Adam.  of  Craigengillan ; 

Cassencarrie— Mr. ,  of;       Colonel  Tarn— Colonel  Goldie,  of  Goldie  Lea ; 

Kerroughtree— Mr.  Heron,  of;        Auld  Major— Heron,  his  brother ; 
Kilkerran— Sir  Adam  Fergusson,  of ;        Birtwhistle— Mr.  A.,  Kirkcudbright ; 
Johnnie— John  Maxwell,  of  Terraughty ; 

Geordie— George  Maxwell,  of  Carruchan ;    Walie— Wellwood  Maxwell,  Esq. ; 
Logan  M'Dowall — Colonel  M'Dowall  of  Logan — whose  treatment  of  the  lady 
gave  occasion  for  the  beautiful  lyric  of  "  Ye  Banks  and  Braes  o'  Bonie  Doon." 
Gunpowder  Blair— of  Dunskey ;        Broughton— Murray,  of; 

We  are  indebted  for  certain  of  the  above  particulars  to  Cun- 
ningham and  Chambers. 

p.  397.  BALLAD  THIRD  :  was  written  on  another  contest 
which  followed  soon  after  the  preceding,  between  Heron  and 
the  Hon.  Montgomery  Stewart,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 
Heron  was  successful,  but  was  unseated  on  Petition ;  which 
so  affected  his  health  and  spirits  that  he  shortly  afterwards 
died.  For  personages  referred  to,  compare  as  above. 

p.  398.  THE  FETE  CHAMPETRE  :  refers  to  an  expensive 
pic-nic  given  by  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Enterkine  and  Annbank, 
with  political  objects  in  view,  when  a  general  election  was 
thought  imminent.  The  ostensible  object  was  to  celebrate 
Mr.  Cunningham's  accession  to  his  property,  and  great  re- 
joicings were  organised  on  the  occasion;  which  may  have  been 
all  that  was  really  intended,  for  Mr.  Cunningham  did  not 
appear  as  a  candidate.  But  that  party  favour  was  contem- 
plated seems  to  have  been  generally  believed,  or  no  such 
ballad  as  this  would  have  been  thought  of.  The  entertain- 
ment took  place  in  the  summer  of  1788.  "  Ursa  Major,"  our 
readers  need  hardly  be  reminded,  refers  to  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son, who  was  contemptuously  so  designated  by  old  Boswell  of 
Auchinleck,  in  reply  to  his  son's  boast  that  the  Doctor  was  a 
great  luminary,  quite  a  "  constellation." 

p.  399.  EPISTLE  FROM  ESOPUS  TO  MARIA  :  the  most 
objectionable  lampoon  by  our  Author  at  Mrs.  Eiddel's  ex- 
pense, during  their  quarrel.  The  "Esopus"  here  represented 
was  one  James  Williamson,  manager  of  a  small  theatrical 
company  which  occasionally  played  at  Dumfries ;  and  the 
point  of  the  satire  seems  to  be  that  this  actor,  who  had  been  a 
good  deal  patronised  by  Mrs.  Eiddel,  and  even  invited  to 
festivities  at  Woodley  Park,  had  been  shortly  after  with  his 
whole  company  imprisoned  by  the  Earl  (commonly  called  the 
"bad  Earl")  of  Lonsdale,  he  and  they  together,  as  a  set  of 
vagrants.  This  occurring  during  our  Author's  own  alienation 
from  Mrs.  Eiddel's  favour,  was  ground  enough  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  satirical  vengeance. 

I  see  her  face  the  first  of  Ireland's  sons — a  certain  Captain  Gillespie. 
The  crafty  Colonel— M'Dowal  of  Logan,  already  distinguished  for  his  bad 
morality — compare  "  Banks  o'  Doon." 

The  satire,  as  a  satire,  is  very  powerfully  and  well  written ; 
but  it  is  of  course  to  be  regretted  it  was  ever  written  at  all. 

p.  400.  THE  SONS  OF  OLD  KILLIE  :  one  of  several  masonic 
effusions  by  our  Author,  who  was  a  devout  brother  of  the 
craft.  The  "Willie"  here  specified,  was  Mr.  William  Parker 
of  Kilmarnock,  at  that  date  president  of  the  lodge  there,  and 
an  esteemed  friend  of  the  Poet's.  Burns,  as  we  have  said, 
was  a  most  enthusiastic  Mason,  and  sometimes  even  held 
meetings  in  his  own  house,  when  he  could  not  elsewhere 


assemble  a  lodge,  to  promote  the  initiation  of  brethren.  He 
was  himself  admitted  to  the  craft  by  St.  James's  Lodge,  Tar- 
bolton,  1783,  soon  after  he  came  to  reside  at  Lochlea.  That 
lodge  then  assembled  in  a  small  thatched  public-house  kept 
by  one  Manson,  near  the  toll,  where  many  extraordinary  re- 
unions doubtless  took  place  under  the  Poet's  auspices.  The 
lodge  has  since  been  removed  to  a  more  commodious  "  Tent " 
opposite  the  church,  where  the  books  and  insignia  used  by  the 
Poet  are  still  religiously  preserved,  and  shown  to  strangers 
under  the  strict  guardianship  of  two  warders.  On  his  first 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  end  of  1786,  he  was  speedily  recog- 
nised as  a  brother  by  all  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
order  there;  was  assumed  a  member  of  the  Canongate  Kil- 
winning,  1st  February,  1787 ;  and  was  elected  Poet-Laureate 
to  that  lodge,  March  1st — this  distinguished  honour  being 
conferred  upon  him  by  Mr.  Fergusson  of  Craigdarroch,  then 
Master  of  the  Lodge.  For  full  particulars  of  these  proceed- 
ings our  readers  are  referred  to  "A  Winter  with  Eobert 
Burns,"  Edinburgh,  1846.  During  his  Border  Tour  he  was 
admitted,  with  much  honour  and  free  of  all  charge,  a  Eoyal 
Arch  Mason  of  St.  Abb's  Eyemouth,  May  19th,  1787. 

On  his  removal  to  Dumfriesshire,  he  was  assumed  a  member 
of  the  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  there,  December  27th,  1788.  He 
was  respectively  elected  Steward  and  Senior  Warden  of  that 
Lodge,  whose  meetings  he  attended  pretty  regularly  till 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death — his  last  attendance  being 
April  14th,  1796.  This  Lodge,  it  appears,  existed  forty-one 
years — the  minute-book,  the  masonic  mallet,  and  the  apron 
belonging  to  and  worn  by  Eobert  Burns  being  now  in  posses- 
sion of  our  esteemed  and  most  obliging  correspondent,  Thomas 
Thorburn,  Esq. ,  Eyedale ;  in  whose  house  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  them,  and  from  whom  these  particulars 
are  obtained. 

CHAMBERS'S  EDITION. 

Mr.  Eobert  Chambers,  whose  indefatigable  researches  have 
resulted  in  many  biographical  discoveries,  to  which,  directly 
or  indirectly,  not  only  ourselves  but  all  succeeding  editors 
have  been  deeply  indebted,  has  the  credit  also  of  having 
brought  to  light  several  posthumous  poetical  productions  of 
our  Author.  Among  these  are  conspicuous — 

pp.  401-2.  THE  TARBOLTON  LASSES,  EONALDS  OF  BEN- 
NALS,  To  Miss  FERRIER,  THE  BONNY  LASS  OF  ALBANY: 
under  several  of  which  heads,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Heroines  of  Burns,  Appendix. 

p.  404.  THE  TREE  OF  LIBERTY  :  known  to,  but  rejected 
by,  Allan  Cunningham  on  internal  evidence,  as  not  by  Burns. 
"  It  was  first  printed  in  People's  edition  of  Burns,  1840,  from 
a  manuscript  in  possession  of  Mr.  James  Duncan,  Mosesfield, 
Glasgow." — Chambers.  The  poem  is  admitted  to  be  in  our 
Author's  handwriting,  but  this,  we  have  already  seen,  is  by 
no  means  decisive  evidence.  On  the  whole,  although  we  do 
not  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  authorship  in  this  case,  we 
frankly  admit  that  it  is  by  no  means  in  Burns's  own  style.  * 

*  In  justice  to  Cunningham,  we  are  glad  now  to  state,  that  in  his  edition  of 
1842,  he  distinctly  rejects  "  Shelah  O'Neil  "—compare  p.  426 — which  he  ascribes 
to  Sir  Alexander  Boswell.  This  fact,  which  escaped  our  notice  at  the  moment, 
confirms  our  own  judgment  concerning  that  song,  although  on  other  grounds. 
In  Hiackie's  edition,  the  song  appears  on  Cunningham's  authority;  it  should  now, 
therefore,  be  entirely  dismissed. 
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p.  405.  VERSES  ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  WOODS  NEAR, 
DRUMLANRIG  :  the  wholesale  sylvan  devastation  here  com- 
memorated with  deserved  scorn,  is  said  to  have  been  committed 
by  his  Grace  of  Queensberry  to  provide  a  dower  for  the  Countess 
of  Yarmouth,  on  the  supposition  that  she  was  his  daughter. 
His  Grace's  estates  of  Neidpath,  Peeblesshire,  were  devastated 
by  him  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  object.  The  lady 
claimed  other  parentage,  and  is  said  even  to  have  had  another 
fortune  left  her  by  another  supposed  father.  Such  was  the 
state  of  morals  then  in  court  and  country  ;  yet  Burns  ran  the 
risk  of  social  ruin  for  daring  to  denounce  a  man  like  this  and 
his  political  associates — "  Behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel !" 

Mr.  Chambers  informs  us  that  the  verses  were  inscribed 
"  on  the  back  of  a  window  shutter  in  an  inn  or  toll-house, 
near  the  scene  of  the  devastation  " — which  may  probably  be 
the  case ;  but  they  were  well  known  in  the  district  by  rehearsal 
long  before  they  were  published.  From,  a  gentleman — Mr. 
Cuthbert  of  Burnock  Holms,  Ochiltree — to  whom  they  were 
thus  familiar,  we  receive  the  following  variations  : 

c.  1,  s.  1.  As  on  the  banks  o'  wandering  Nith  wimpling  Nith 

c.  2,  s.  2.  Amang  his  eaves,  the  sigh  he  gave  his  caves, 

c.  2,  s.  4.        read  as  follows — 

An  peacefu'  raise  its  ingle  reek 

That  slowly  curling  clamb  the  hill 
But  now  the  cot  is  bare  and  cauld, 
Its  leafy  shelter  tint  and  gane — &c. 

c.  2,  s.  5.  "  Alas ! "  said  I—  «<  Alas ! "  quoth  I— 

Has  stripp'd  the  deeding  o'  your  braes         aff  your  braes. 

c.  2,  s.  6.  It  blew  na  here  sae  fierce  and  fell  It  blaws  na  here. 

All  which  we  believe  to  be  either  the  true  readings,  or  at  least 
great  improvements  on  the  text  as  now  commonly  accepted. 

p.  406.  EXTEMPORE  on  some  Commemorations  of  the  POET 
THOMSON  (Earl  Buchan's  demonstrations) :  was  accompanied 
with  the  following  note  to  Mrs.  Graham  of  Fintry— 

To  Mrs.  Graham  of  Fintry,  this  little  poem,  written  in 
haste  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  therefore  inaccurate, 
but  a  sincere  compliment  to  that  sex  the  MOST  AMIABLE  OF 
THE  WORKS  OF  GOD — is  most  respectfully  presented  by 

THE  AUTHOR. 

p,  406.  JOHN  BUSHBY'S  LAMENTATION:  John  Bushby, 
Esq.,  of  Tinwald  Downs,  originally  a  solicitor,  afterwards  a 
banker,  had  acquired  much  wealth  and  influence  in  both  pro- 
fessions, and  became  a  country  squire  in  consequence.  He  is 
described  by  Mr.  Chambers,  on  the  authority  of  those  who 
knew  him,  as  a  man  of  great  intellectual  parts  ;  but  he  seems 
also  to  have  been  without  much  heart  or  sincerity.  He  must 
have  been  essentially  a  vulgar  man.  He  affected  to  patronise 
Burns,  and  had  him  occasionally  at  his  house  to  dine;  but  con- 
trived to  put  insults  or  practical  jokes  upon  him  there,  which 
resulted  in  the  Poet's  implacable  resentment.  This  monied 
mammon- worshipper  and  ill-bred  man  is  known  to  the  world 
now  only  through  the  contemptuous  notice  with  which  an 
exciseman  thus  honoured  him. 

p.  407.  VARIOUS  READINGS — of  Election  Ballads ;  ADDI- 
TIONAL STANZAS  TO  VISION,  &c. — which  follow  in  Mr.  Cham- 
bers's  edition,  must  be  allowed  to  explain  themselves. 

p.  411.  NEW  PSALMODY:  communicated  to  us  by  our 
esteemed  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  Manners  of  Croydon. 


About  its  genuineness  there  can  be  no  doubt.     The  only  re- 
ferences which  require  explanation  seem  to  be- 
That  Young  Man  great  in  Issachar —       Pitt  in  the  Commons. 

The  burden  bearing  tribe. 
The  Judge  that's  mighty  in  thy  law, 
The  man  that  fears  thy  name.** 

*  Either  Thurlow,  whose  habit  of  profane  swearing  may  be  glanced  at,  as  the 
Inverness  Courier  supposes  ;  or  possibly, 

Old  Mansfield,  who  writes  like  the  Bible, 
Says  the  more  'tis  a  truth,  Sir,  the  more  'tis  a  libel. — p.  417. 

FRAGMENTS,    INSCRIPTIONS,    EPIGRAMS,    &C. 

These  minor  pieces,  some  of  which  are  of  special  interest,  as 
they  illustrate  our  Author's  history,  we  have  collected  from 
various  sources — in  one  or  two  cases  original — and  have 
grouped  together,  as  far  as  possible,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate  the  time,  and  manner  of  their  composition  ;  but  as  a 
few  words  of  explanation  additional  with  respect  to  some  of 
them  may  perhaps  be  required,  we  subjoin  the  following : — 

p.  413.  FOR  PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD'S  BIRTH-DAY: 
was  written  for  a  company  of  gentlemen  who  celebrated  that 
occasion  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  as  it  contained  some  sentiments 
which  politically  might  have  been  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  Poet's  family,  Dr.  Currie  suppressed  the  bulk  of  it. 
The  ode,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  Author's  best  style  by  any  means. 

p.  414.  INSCRIPTION  ON  BLANK  LEAF  OF  A  WORK  BY 
HANNAH  MORE  :  compare  letter  (1)  to  Aiken,  p.  145. 

p.  415.  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SHADE  OF  THOMSON  :  origi- 
nal draft.  From  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  now  before  us, 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  this  was  not  so  much  a  sepa- 
rate draft,  written  and  laid  aside,  as  only  a  rough  draft 
corrected,  and  afterwards,  according  to  correction,  copied  out. 
In  proof  of  this  we  may  state,  that  the  so-called  original 
draft  has  all  the  corrections  in  itself,  and  contains  the  fourth 
verse  entire  without  correction.  At  this  point  the  Poet  seems 
to  have  paused  and  laid  the  corrected  copy  aside;  for  the 
concluding  verse  is  awanting. — Compare  finished  copy,  p.  123. 

p.  416.  ON  Miss  JEAN  SCOTT  :  according  to  Stewart,  who 
first  printed  this  epigram,  refers  to  a  Miss  Jean  Scott  of  Ayr ; 
although  it  seems  quite  as  likely  to  have  had  reference  to 
some  young  lady  of  that  name  on  the  Borders,  to  whom  our 
Author  was  introduced  on  his  travels  in  that  part  of  Scotland. 

p.  416.  LINES  ON  WINDOW  PANE  AT  INVERARY:  Dr. 
Grierson's  version,  Prose  Works,  p.  205.  In  our  note  on  this 
version  at  page  quoted,  we  intimated  that  the  Dr.  Grierson 
by  whom  it  was  preserved,  and  who  accompanied  Burns  on 
the  West  Highland  Tour,  was  unknown  to  us  at  the  time. 
In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  letter  quoted  by  Lockhart  we  find  the 
following  statement  [Life  of  Burns,  p.  113]— "Mr.  Thomas 
Grierson  was  at  that  time  a  clerk  of  my  father's.  He  knew 
Burns  and  promised  to  ask  him  to  his  lodgings  to  dinner,  but 
had  no  opportunity  to  keep  his  word ;  otherwise,  I  might 
have  seen  more  of  this  distinguished  man."  Dr.  Grierson,  we 
have  now  little  doubt,  must  have  been  some  relative,  most 
probably  a  brother,  of  this  Mr.  Thomas  Grierson's,  clerk  to 
Sir  Walter's  father.  The  reader  may  further  compare  High- 
land Tour — Appendix,  top  of  p.  ix.,  c.  2. 

p.  418.    IN  DEFENCE  OF  A  LADY:  the  "glow'rin  spectre" 
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thus  addressed,  is  said  by  Mr.  Chambers  to  have  been  a 
certain  Lord  of  Session  then  on  Circuit,  who  in  a  state  of 
partial  inebriety,  on  entering  the  drawing-room  at  Dalswin- 
ton,  inquired  what  "  howlet-faced  thing"  one  of  the  young 
ladies  there  was,  whom  he  did  not  happen  to  recognise. 

p.  418.  To  A  GENTLEMAN  HE  HAD  OFFENDED  :  addressed 
to  Mr.  Walter  Eiddel,  after  the  unpleasant  scene  at  Woodley 
Park;  and  EXTEMPORE,  PINNED  ON  A  LADY'S  COACH — with 
reference  to  Mrs.  Eiddel' s  indiscreet  habit  of  talking.  Compare 
note  on  Sonnet  on  the  Death  of  Eobert  Eiddel,  Esq.,  p.  428. 

p.  419.  WRITTEN  ON  A  TUMBLER,  &c. :  this  tumbler,  which 
was  purchased  for  a  shilling  by  a  gentleman  present,  and 
carried  off  as  a  prize,  came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  is  now  at  Abbotsford,  among  the  most 
precious  relics  there. 

p.  422.  AT  THE  INN  AT  BKOWNHILL  :  the  landlord,  whose 
name  was  Bacon,  seems  to  have  been  a  great  friend  of  our 
Author's  ;  for  at  the  sale  of  his  effects  after  his  death,  a  com- 
mon snuff-mill — a  horn  mounted  with  silver  and  presented  to 
him  by  the  Poet — having  the  Poet's  name  inscribed,  was 
found.  It  realized  £o.  The  Poet  seems  to  have  had  several 
of  these — compare  letter  (2)  to  James  Smith. 

EPITAPHS. 

The  most  of  these,  as  our  readers  perceive,  are  humorous 
and  highly  characteristic — in  which  respect  they  need  no 
commentary,  except  that  they  are  pre-eminently  and  indubi- 
tably the  work  of  Eobert  Burns.  Nobody  but  himself  could 
have  written  either  such  epigrams  or  such  epitaphs,  nor  could 
they  be  imitated  with  success  by  any  other  writer.  With 
respect  to  one  epitaph,  however,  which  has  already  appeared 
from  the  Kilmarnock  edition  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work, 
the  celebrated  epitaph  on  "  Wee  Johnie,"  p.  79,  we  take  this, 
the  first  opportunity,  since  we  were  ourselves  aware,  of  in- 
forming our  readers  that  it  was  never  intended,  as  commonly 
supposed,  for  John  Wilson,  printer,  Kilmarnock.  On  the  late 
Mrs.  Begg's  authority,  which  is  indisputable,  the  real  object 
of  this  celebrated  epitaph  was  a  certain  insignificant,  ill-con- 
ditioned "  warld's-worm"  of  a  cowfeeder  at  Mauchline,  whose 
residence  was  on  the  road  to  Mossgiel.  By  this  man's  sense- 
less impertinences  our  Author  was  occasionally  annoyed  on 
his  way,  coming  or  going;  but  attributing  these  to  want  of 
intellect  or  littleness  of  soul,  as  was  doubtless  the  case,  he 
commemorated  them,  and  immortalised  him,  accordingly. 
This  person's  name  we  have  not  distinctly  ascertained,  but 
are  much  disposed  to  believe  that  he  was  the  same  con- 
temptible personage  described  as  "Master  Tootie"  in  the 
Epistle  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  p.  367.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance.  We  are  chiefly  anxious  to 
vindicate  our  Author's  own  consistency  in  such  a  case,  and 
to  relieve  the  name  of  JOHN  WILSON,  printer,  Kilmarnock, 
from  an  unjust  and  unaccountable  reproach,  so  long  and  so 
universally  attached  to  it.  Let  the  first  printer  of  Eobert 
Burns,  therefore,  with  unsullied  tombstone,  now  rest  in  peace. 
His  Author  never  intended  to  insult  him  in  an  epitaph  of  his 
own  printing,  and  was  most  probably  a  total  stranger  to  him 
at  the  time  when  that  epitaph  was  written. 


CONCLUSION. 

We  have  now  reached  the  limit  of  our  critical  commentary 
on  these  wonderful  poetical  productions,  and  in  concluding 
our  remarks,  we  think  it  particularly  worthy  of  observation — 

1.  That  there  is  not,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  poem,  verse, 
or  line,  a  single  trace  of  what  is  commonly  called  sensational 
writing  in  any  form ;  nothing  that  appeals  to  the  faculty  of 
mere  empty  wonder,  or  to  the  nervous  susceptibilities  of  our 
constitution ;  nothing  horrible ;  nothing  extravagant  or  fan- 
tastic; nothing  false;  all,  on  the  contrary,  supremely  natural, 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  of  probability,  of  fact— so  that 
their  universal  popularity  must  be  founded  on  their  invariable 
harmony  with  nature  in  her  most  universal  attributes,  in 
pathos,  in  humour,  in  beauty,  in  tenderness,  and  in  truth. 

2.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  also,  that  in  poems  or 
songs  of  a  certain  class,  from  which  offence  in  most  cases 
must  inevitably  arise,  and  in  which  want  of  taste,  actual 
grossness,  or  indecency  most  commonly  prevails,  there  is  a 
singular  absence  of  every  offensive  element  in  Burns.     There 
are,  it  app|jrs,  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  instances  in  which 
such  subjects — of  masculine  transgression  and  of  feminine 
misfortune  or  disgrace — have  been  treated  by  him,  or  referred 
to,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  in  original  compositions,  or 
by  revision  and  remodelling  of  ancient  songs ;  and  although 
some  of  these  are  by  no  means  either  suited  or  intended  for 
indiscriminate  reading,  yet  there  is  only  one,  or  at  the  most 
two  cases,  in  which  passion  or  imagination  borders  on  impro- 
priety ;  and  only  one  in  which  indignation  for  personal  wrong 
— as    in   "  Holy  Willie's   Prayer " — deepens    into    indecent 
scorn.     When  we  farther  state,  that  in  the  above  list  we 
include  such  pieces  as  "  Ye  Banks  and  Braes  o'  bonie  Boon  " 
on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  songs  in  the  "Jolly  Beggars" 
on  the  other,  our  readers  may  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves 
whether  we  affirm  too  much,  when  we  say  that  this  painful 
topic,  so  frequently  suggested  both  by  the  manners  of  the 
people  and  by  the  traditions  of  their  literature,  and  by  his  own 
individual  experience,  was  ever  treated  with  so  great  variety 
of  style,  ranging  from  the  deepest  pathos  to  the  highest 
scorn,  or  invested  with  so  much  popular  dramatic  interest  in 
mere  fragments,  or  handled  with  so  much  delicacy  of  taste 
and  with  so  little  moral  impropriety  of  any  kind,  and  always 
with  some  moral  compensation  of  repentance  and  regret,  or  of 
actual  atonement  made  for  injury  attendant,    by  any  one 
writer  in  prose  or  poetry  who  ever  lived. 

3.  And  lastly,  that  although  the  Author  himself  has  been 
much  reproached  for  intemperance,  and  condemned  as  the 
writer  of  bacchanalian  songs,  it  appears  that  there  are  only 
ten  pieces  in  all  (including  "  Scotch  Drink,"  which  is  not 
bacchanalian  but  only  descriptive)  dedicated  to  conviviality ; 
and  not  one  of  these  directly  associated  with,  or  made  con- 
ducive in  itself  to,  any  other  kind  of  immorality.     When  the 
great  extent  and  variety  of  Eobert  Burns's  miscellaneous, 
and  especially  of  his  song,  writing  is  taken  into  account,  the 
multitude  of  his  temptations,  the  acknowledged  violence  of 
his  own  passions,  and  the  universal  licence  of  society  at  the 
time — these  simple  statistical  facts,  which  we  have  carefully 
verified,  speak  more  for  his  personal  self-control,  for  his  good 
taste,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  moral  intuitions,  than  probably 
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any  one  in  a  thousand  of  his  readers  would  at  first  believe  ; 
and  supply  the  best,  indeed  the  only,  answer  required  for 
those  who  seem  to  have  special  delight  in  ignorantly  and 
persistently  impeaching  his  morality  as  an  author. 


According  to  Mr.  M'Kie's  (of  Kilmarnock)  catalogue,  which 
is  not  yet  finished,  it  appears  that  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Eobert  Burns,  more  or  less  complete,  Eeliques,  Fragments, 
and  separate  pieces,  there  have  been  no  fewer  than  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  editions  in  Great  Britain  ;  fourteen  in 
America  ;  and  four  in  Germany  :  besides  three  German  trans- 
lations, and  at  least  two  French.  Of  separate  lives,  memoirs", 
commentaries,  critiques,  essays,  lectures,  sermons,  letters,  &c., 
on  himself  or  on  subjects  immediately  connected  with  him, 
there  have  been  sixty-six  ;  whilst  of  speeches  and  poems  dedi- 
cated to  his  memory  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  the 
number  may  fairly  be  stated  as  beyond  calculation. 

The  rapidly  increasing  value  of  Burns's  MSS.,  even  the 
smallest  fragments,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the 
best  London  catalogues  their  prices  are  second  only  to  those 
of  the  Great  Napoleon's  —  the  comparative  scarcity  of  whose 
remains  in  this  country  gives  them  additional  interest;  whilst 
the  commercial  value  of  our  Author's  own  original  edition  is 
regularly  rising  with  every  new  sale  from  five  to  ten,  and  in 
some  cases  from  three  to  thirteen  guineas.  Shakespear  alone, 
in  this  respect,  is  a  competitor  with  Burns  ;  but  Shakespear's 
antiquity  —  and  consequent  rarity  —  has  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  additional  in  its  favour. 

From  a  literal  Translation  of  our  Author's  "Works  into 
French  by  M.  Leon  de  Wailly,  politely  forwarded  to  us  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Eanken,  Lochside,  New  Cumnock,  we  extract  the 
following  specimen,  which,  from  its  very  literality,  is  amusing. 


DUNCAN  GRAY  vint  ici  faire  sa  cour, 

Ah  !  ah  !  quelle  cour  !       » 
Le  joyeux  soir  de  Noel  que  nous  etions  gris; 

Ah  !  ah  !  quelle  cour  ! 
Maggie  leva  bien  haut  la  tete, 
Eegarda  de  travers  et  tres-fierement, 
Et  forca  le  pauvre  Duncan  de  se  tenir  a  distance. 

Ah  !  ah  !  quelle  cour  ! 

Duncan  supplia,  et  Duncan  pria, 

Ah!  ah!  etc. 
Meg  fut  aussi  sourde  qu'  Ailsa  Craig, 

Ah  !  ah  !  etc. 

Duncan  soupira  en  dehors  et  en  dedans, 
Pleura  a  se  troubler  et  a  se  perdre  la  vue, 
Parla  de  sauter  dans  une  chute  d'eau; 

Ah  !  ah  !  etc. 


Le  temps  et  le  chance  ne  sont  qu'  une  maree, 

Ah !  ah !  etc. 
L' amour  dedaigne  est  dur  a  supporter, 

Ah !  ah !  etc. 

Irai-je,  comme  un  sot,  dit  il, 
Mourir  pour  une  pecore  hautaine  ? 
Elle  peut  aller — en  France  pour  moi ! 

Ah!  ah!  etc. 

Comment  cela  se  fait,  que  les  docteurs  le  disent, 

Ah !  ah  !  etc. 
Meg  devint  malade — a  mesure  qu'  il  devint  bien 

Ah !  ah !  etc.  [portant, 

Quelque  chose  la  blesse  au  coour, 
Pour  se  soulager  elle  pousse  un  soupir, 
Et,  Dieu !  ses  yeux,  ils  disaient  tant  de  choses ! 

Ah  !  ah  !  etc. 

Duncan  etait  un  gar§on  compatissant ; 

Ah!  ah!  etc. 
L'  etat  de  Maggie  etait  piteux, 

Ah!  ah!  etc. 

Duncan  ne  pouvait  pas  la  tuer, 
La  pitie  grandissant  etouffa  sa  rancune ; 
Maintenant  ils  sont  contents  et  joyeux  tous  les  deux. 

Ah !  ah !  quelle  cour ! 


The  following  translation  into  the  Gaelic  language,  which 
we  have  been  assured  is  almost  literal,  of  the  two  first  stanzas 
of  our  Author's  sublime  Ode  to  Mary  in  Heaven,  has  been 
communicated  by  an  esteemed  clerical  friend  in  the  West 
Highlands,  and  may  prove  interesting  to  our  Celtic  readers. 

U0  Jttharie  air 

A'  Eeul  shuileach  Mhaiseach,  led  ghath'n  tladh, 

Le  mian  bhi  coimhd  na  Maduinn  mhoch, 

A  ris  tha  toirt  a  steach  ann  la 

San  dugadh  mo  Mhairi  om  chridh  an  sprochd. 

O  Mhairi  ghraidh  !  a  chaochail  gnuis  ! 

Cait  nios  bheil  t'ionad  taimh  an  sith  ? 

Am  faic  thu  iosal  fear  do  ghraidh  ? 

An  cluinn  thu  na  h'osnaigh  tha  renbadh  a  chridh  ? 

Nuair  Naomh  sin  ne  gun  di-chuimhn  mis, 
Ne  gun  di-chuimhm  mis  'choille  Naomh, 
Far  taobh  n'  Ayr  lubach  choinnich  sin, 
Tigh'n  beo  fad  la  am  builsgean  a  ghaoil ! 
Cha  dean  tim  qu  Siorr'  dubh'  amach 
Cuimhneachain  graidh'n  oibhneas  chaidh  seach  ; 
T'iomhaigh  nuair  bha  sin  comhladh  san  ach  ; 
Ah  !  sbeag  shaoil  sin  gu'  be  nuair  mach  ! 


END    OF    POETICAL    WORKS. 
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